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The  Author's  Abstract  of  Melancholy,  l^ixXoylijg. 


WHEN  I  go  musing  all  alone, 
Thinking  of  divers  things 
fbre-knovvn, 
When  I  build  castles  in  the  ayr, 
Void  of  sorrow  and  void  of  feare, 
Pleasing   myself  with  phantasms 
sweet, 

Methinks  tlie  time  runs  very  fleet. 
All  my  joyes  to  I  Ins  are  folly, 
TSIaught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  1  lye  waking  all  alone, 
Recounting  what  i  have  ill  done. 
My  though'ts  on  me  then  tyrannize, 
Feare  and  sorrow  me  surprise, 
Whether  1  tarry  still  or  go, 
Methinks  the  time  moves  very  slow. 
All  my  griefes  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  sad  as  melancholy. ' 
When  to  myself  I  act  and  smile, 
With    pleasing  thoughts  the  time 
beguile. 

By  a  brook  side  or  wood  so  green, 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  or  unseen, 
A  thousand  pleasures  do  me  bless, 
And  crown  my  soule  with  happiness. 
All  my  joyes  besides  are  folly, 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
WHien  I  lye,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 
I  sigh,   I  grieve,   making  great 
mone. 

In  a  dark  grove,  or  irksome  den. 
With  discontents  and  Furies  then, 
A  thousand  miseries  at  once 
Mine  heavy  heart  and   soule  en- 
sconce. 

All  my  griefes  to  this  are  jolly. 
None  so  sowr  as  melancholy. 
Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see, 
Sweet  musick,  wondrous  melodic. 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities  tine ; 
Here  now,  then  there  ;  the  world  is 
mine. 

Eare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine, 
What  e'er  is  lovely  or  divine. 
All  other  joyes  to  this  are  folly. 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 
Ghosts,  goblins,  fiends ;  my  phan- 
tasie 

Presents  a  thousand  ugly  shapes. 
Headless  bears,  black  men,  and,  apes, 
Doleful  outcryes,  and  fearful  sights, 
My  sad  and  dismall  soule  alTrights. 
All  my  griefes  to  this  are  jolly. 
None  so  damn'd  as  melancholy. 


Me  thinks  I  court,  me  thinks  I  kiss. 
Me    thinks   I    now  embrace  my 
mistriss. 

0  blessed  dayes,  O  sweet  content. 
In  Paradise  my  time  is  spent. 

Such  thoughts  may  still  my  fancy 
move, 

So  may  I  ever  be  in  love. 

All  my  joyes  to  this  are  folly ♦ 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  i  recount  love's  many  frights. 
My  sighs  and   tears,   iny  waking 
nights, 

My  jealous  fits;  O  mine  hard  I'ale 

1  now  rc]3ent,  but  'tis  too  late. 
No  torment  is  so  bad  as  love. 
So  bitter  to  my  soule  can  prove. 

All  niy  griefes  to  this  are  jolly, 
Naught  so  harsli  as  melancholy. 
Friends  and   companions   get  you 
gone, 

'Tis  my  desire  to  be  alone; 
Ne'er  well  but  when  my  thoughts 
and  I 

Do  domineer  in  privacie. 
No  gemm,  no  treasure  like  to  this, 
'Tis  my  delight,  my  crown,  my  bliss. 
AH  my  joyes  to  this  are  folly, 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
'Tis  my  sole  plague  to  be  alone, 
I  am  a  beast,  a  monster  grown, 
1  will  no  light  nor  company, 
I  finde  it  now  mv  miserie. 
The  scene  is  turn  d,  my  joyes  are  gone, 
Feare,  discontent,  and  sorrows  come. 
All  my  griefes  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  fierce  as  melancholy. 
I'll  not  change  life  with  any  King, 
I  ravisht  am  :  can  the  world  bring 
More  joy,than  still  to  laugh  and  smile. 
In  pleasant  toyes  time  to  beguile  ? 
Do  not,  O  do  not  trouble  me. 
So  sweet  content  I  feel  and  sec. 
All  my  joyes  to  this  are  folly, 
None  so  divine  as  nudancholy. 
I'll  change   my   state  with  any 
wretch ; 

Thou  canst  from  gaole  or  dunghill 
fetch : 

My  pain's  past  cure,  another  hell, 
I  may  not  in  this  torment  dwell. 
Now  desperate  I  hate  my  life. 
Lend  me  a  halter  or  a  knife; 
All  mv  griefes  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  damn'd  as  melancholy. 


The  Argument  of  the  Frontispiece^, 


TEN  distinct  Squares  here  seen 
apart, 

Arejoyu'd  in  one  by  Cutter's  art. 

1.  Old  Democritus  under  a  tree. 
Sits  on  a  slone  with  book  on  knee ; 
About  him  hang  there  many  fea- 
tures. 

Of  cats,  dogs  and  such  like  crea- 
tures. 

Of  wliich  he  makes  anatomy. 
The  seat  of  black  choierto  see. 
Over  his  head  appears  the  skie, 
And  Saturn  Lord  of  melancholy. 

2.  To  the  left  a  landscape  of  Jea- 

lousie, 

Presents  itself  unto  thine  eye. 
A  kingfisher,  a  swan,  an  hern. 
Two  lighting-cocks  you  may  dis- 
cern. 

Two  roring  bulls  each  other  hie. 
To  assault  concerning  venery. 
Symboles  are  these  ;  1  say  no  more, 
Conceive  the  rest  bv  that's  afore. 

3.  The  next  of  solitariness, 

A  pottraiture'doth  well  express. 
By  sleeping  dog,  cat ;  buck  and  doe. 
Hares,  conies  in  the  desart  go:  ' 
Bats,  owls  the  shady  bowers  over. 
In  meiancholv  darkness  hover. 
Mark  well :  If 't  be  not  as 't  should  be. 
Blame  the  bad  Cutter,  and  not  me. 

4.  1th'  under  column  there  doth 

stand 

Inamorato  with  folded  hand  ; 
Down  hangs  his  head,  terse  and  po- 
lite, 

Some  dittie  sure  be  doth  indite. 
His  lute  and  bookes  about  him  lye. 
As  symptomes  of  his  vanity. 
If  this  do  not  enough  disclose, 
To  paint  him,  take  thyself  by  th' 
nose. 

5.  Hypochondriacus  leans  on  his  arm, 
Winde  in  his  side  doth  him  much 

harm. 

And  troubles  him  full  sore,  God 
knows. 

Much  pain  he  hath  and  manv  woes. 
About  him  pots  and  glasses  lie. 
Newly  brought  from's  Apothecary. 
This  Saturn^s  aspects  signifie. 
You  see  them  portraid  m  the  skie. 


6.  Beneath  them  kneeling  on  his 

knee, 

A  supei-stitious  man  you  see  : 
He  fasts,  prays,  on  his  idol  hxt. 
Tormented  hope  and  feare  betwixt; 
For  hell  perhaps  he  takes  more  pain. 
Than  thou  dost  Heaven  itself  to 
gain. 

Alas  poor  soule,  I  pitty  thee. 
What  stars  incline  thee  so  to  be  ? 

7.  But    see    the   madman  rage 

downright 
With  furious  looks,  a  ghastly  sight ! 
Naked  in  chains  bound  doth  he  lye 
And  rores  amain  he  knows  not  why ! 
Observe  him  ;  for  as  in  a  glass. 
Thine  angry  portraiture  it  was. 
His  picture  keep  still  in  thy  pre- 
sence ; 

Twixt  him  and  thee,  there's  no  dif 
ference. 

8.  9.  Borage  and  hellebor  fill  two 

scenes^ 

Soveraign  plants  to  purge  the  veins 
Of  melancholy,  and  cl)earthe  heart. 
Of  those  black  fumes  which  make 

it  smart ; 
To  clear  the  brain  of  misty  fogs. 
Which  dull  our  senses,  and  soule 

clogs. 

The  best  medicine  that  ere  God 
made 

For  this  malady,  if  well  assaid. 

10.  Nowl,astof  all  to  fill  a  place. 
Presented  is  the  Author's  face  ; 
And  in  that  habit  which  he  wears. 
His  image  to  the  world  appears. 
His  minde  no  art  can  well  express. 
That  by  his  writings  you  may  guess. 
It  was  not  pride,  nor  yet  vain  glory, 
(Though  others  do  it  commonly) 
Made  him  do  this :  if  you  must 
know. 

The  Printer  would  needs  have  it  so. 
Then  do  not  frown  or  scoffe  at  it. 
Deride  not,  or  detract  a  whit, 
For  surely  as  thou  dost  by  him. 
He  will  do  the  same  again. 
Then  look  upon't,  behold  and  see. 
As  thou  lik'st  it,  so  it  likes  thee. 
And  I  for  it  will  stand  in  view, 
1  Thine  to  command.  Reader,  adiew. 


inentT  that  -rwr^^^  old  foho  Frontispiece,  which  was  divided  into  ten  con,T,art 

?.ece  'to  n  n  ,  ^^verally  exp  amed.  Though  it  was  Impossible  to  reduce  that  Frontis 
piece  to  an  octavo  size  for  th>s  edition,  the  lines  are  too  curious  to  be  lost  The  au  hoi' 
portrait  meatioMd  yu  *c  10th  stanza  is  copied  in  our  xv»h  page.  °' 


Democritiis  Junior  ad  Lihrum  suum. 


'ADE  liber,  qualis,  non  ausnm  dicere^  foelix, 
Te  nisi  foelicem  fecerit  Alma  dies. 


Vade  tamcn  quocunque  labet,  quascunque  per  orasi^ 

Et  Genium  Domini  fac  imitere  tui. 
I  blandas  inter  Charites,  mystamque  saluta 

Musarum  quemvis,  si  tibi  lector  erit. 
Rura  colas,  urbem,  subeasve  palatia  regum* 

Submisse,  placide,  te  sine  dente  geras. 
Npbilis,  aut  si  quia  te  forte  inspexerit  heros. 

Da  te  morigerum  perlegat  usque  lubet. 
Est  quod  Nobilitas,  est  quod  desideret  heros, 

Gratior  haec  forsan  charta  placere  potest. 
Si  quis  morosus  Cato,  tetricusque  Senator, 

Hunc  etiam  librum  forte  videre  velit, 
Sive  magistratus,  turn  te  reverenter  habelo ; 

Sed  nullus ;  muscas  non  capiunt  Aquilae. 
Non  vacat  his  tempus  fugitivum  impendere  nugls^ 

Nee  tales  cupio  j  par  mihi  lector  erit. 
Si  matrons  gravis  casu  diverterit  istuc, 

Illustris  domina,  aut  te  Comitissa  legat : 
Est  quod  dispiiceat,  placeat  quod  forsitan  illis, 

Ingerere  his  noli  te  mode,  pande  tamen. 
At  si  virgo  tuas  dignabltur  inclyta  chartas 

Tangere,  sive  schedis  hsereat  ilia  tuis : 
Da  modo  te  facilem,  et  quaedam  folia  esse  memento 

Conveniant  oculis  quae  raagis  apta  suis. 
Si  generosa  ancilla  tuos  aut  alma  puella 

Visura  est  ludos,  annue,  pande  lubens. 
pic  utinam  nunc  ipse  mens  *  (nam  diligit  istas) 

In  praesens  esset  conspiciendus  heru9. 
Ignotus  notusve  mihi  de  gente  togata 

Sive  aget  in  ludis,  pulpita  sive  colet, 
Sive  in  Lycoeo,  et  nugas  evolverit  istas. 

Si  quasdam  mendas  viderit  inspiciens. 
Pa  veniam  Authori,  dices  j  nam  plurima  vellet 

^  Expungi,  quae  jam  displicuisse  sciat. 
Sive  Melancholicus  quisquam,  seu  blandus  Amator, 

Aulicus  aut  Civis,  seu  bene  comptus  Eques 
Hue  appellat,  age  et  tuto  te  crede  legenti, 
Multa  istic  forsan  non  male  nata  leget. 
Quod  fugiat,  caveat,  quodque  amplexabitur,  Ista 
Pagina  fortassis  promere  multa  potest. 


*  Hxc  CQOuct  dicta,  cive  nc  male  capias. 


Democritus  Jiinior  ad  Lihrum  suum. 


At  si  quis  Medicus  cornm  te  sistet,  amice 

Fac  circumspecte,  et  te  sine  labe  geras: 
luvenie^  namque  ipse  mei's  quoque  plurima  scriptie 

Non  leve  subsidium  quae  sibi  forsan  erunt. 
Si  quis  Causidicus  chai  tas  impingat  in  istas, 

_  Nij  mihi  vobiscum,  pessima  turba  vale  ; 
Sit  nisi  vir  bonus,  et  juris  sine  frande  peritus, 

_  Turn  Icgat,  et  forsan  doctior  inde  siet. 
Si  quis  cordatus,  facilis,  lectorqne  benignus 

Hue  oculos  vertat,  quae  velit  ipse  legatj 
Caudidus  ignoscet,  meiuas  nil,  pande  libenter, 

OfFensus  raendis  non  erit  iiie  tuis, 
Laudabit  nonnulla.    Venit  si  Rhetor  ineptus, 

Limata  et  tersa,  et  qui  bene  cocta  petit, 
Claude  citus  librum;  nulla  hie  nisi  ferrea  verba, 

Offendent  stomachum  quas  minus  apta  suum.  ' 
At  si  quis  non  eximius  de  plebe  poeta, 

Annuej  namque  istic  plurima  ficta  leget. 
Nos  sumus  e  numero,  nullus  mihi  spirat  Apollo, 

Grandiloquus  Vates  quiilibet  esse  nequit. 
Si  Criticus  Lector,  tumidus  Censorque  molestus, 

Zoilus  et  Momus,  si  rabiosa  cohors  : 
Hinge,  freme,  et  noli  turn  pandere,  turba  malignis 

Si  occurrat  sannis  invidiosa  sois  : 
Fac  fugiasj  si  nulla  tibi  sit  copia  eundi, 

Contemnes  tacite  scommata  quaeque  feres. 
Frendeat,  allatiet,  vacuas  gannitibus  auras 

Impleat,  hand  cures  j  his  placuisse  nefas. 
Vernm  age  si  forsan  divertat  purior  hospes, 

Cuique  sales,  ludi,  displiceantque  joci, 
Objiciatque  tibi  sordes,  lascivaque ;  dices, 

Lasciva  est  Domino  et  Musa  jocosa  tuo, 
Nec  lasciva  tamen,  si  pcnsiiet  omnej  sed  estoj 

Sit  lasciva  licet  pagina,  vita  proba  est, 
Barbarus,  indoctusque  rudls  spectator  in  istam 

Si  messem  intruclat.,  fuste  fugabis  cum, 
.  Fungum  pelle  procul  (jubeo)  nam  quid  mihi  fungo 

Conveniunt  stomacho  non  minus  ista  suo. 
Sed  nec  pelle  tamcn ;  Iseto  omnes  accipe  vultu, 

Quos,  quas,  vel  quales,  inde  vel  unde  vires. 
Gratus  erit  quicunque  venit,  gratissiraus  hospes 

Quisquis  erl(,  facilis  difficilisque  mihi. 
Nam  si  culparit  qusedam  culpasse  juvablt. 

Culpando  faciet  me  meliora  sequi, 
Sed  si  laudarit,  neqne  laudibus  elferar  ullis. 

Sit  satis  hisce  malis  opposuisse  bonurn. 
Haec  sunt  quas  nostro  placuit  mnndare  libello, 

£t  quae  dimittecs  disccre  jussit  Herus. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AUTHOR, 


ROBERT  Burton  was  the  son  of  Ralph  Burton, 
of  an  ancient  and  genteel  family  at  Lindley,  in 
Leicestershire,  and  was  born  there  8  February,  1576*. 
He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  free 
school  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  in  Warwickshire  j-,  from 

*  His  elder  brother  was  William  Burton,  the  Leicestershire  an- 
tiquary, born  August  24,  1575,  educated  at  Sutton  Coldfield,  ad- 
mitted commoner,  or  gentleman  commoner,  of  Brazen  Nose  col- 
lege, 1591 5  at  the  Inner  Temple,  May  20,  1593  ;  B.  A.  June  22^ 
15945  and  afterwards  a  barrister  and  reporter  in  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  "  But  his  natural  genius,"  says  Wood,  "  leading  him 
to  the  studies  of  heraldry,  genealogies,  and  antiquities,  he  became 
excellent  in  those  obscure  and  intricate  matters  3  and  look  upon 
him  as  a  gentleman,  was  accounted,  by  all  that  knew  him,  to  be  the 
be«t  of  his  time  for  those  studies,  as  may  appear  by  his  description 
of  Leicestershire."  His  weak  constitution  not  permitting  him  to 
follow  business,  he  retired  Into  the  country,  and  hits  greatest  work. 
The  Description  of  Leicestershire,  was  published  in  folio,  .l6'22. 
He  died  at  Falde,  after  suffering  much  in  the  civil  war,  April  6, 
1645,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  belonging  thereto,  called 
^Janbury. 

+  This  is  Wood's  account.  His  will  says,  Nuneaton  ;  but  a  passage  in  this  work 
[vol.  i.  p,  moiuonj  SuttojQ  Coldfteld :  probablv,  he  may  have  been  at  both 
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whence  he  was,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  In  the  Ion* 
vacation,  1593,  sent  to  Brazen  Nose  College,  m  the 
condition  of  a  commoner,  where  he  made  a  consider- 
able progress  in  logic  and  philosophy.    In  1599  he 
was  elected  student  of  Christ-church,  and,  for  form, 
sake,  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  John  Bancroft, 
afrervvards  Bishop  of  Oxford.    In  1614  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  reading  of  the  Sentences,  and,  on  the 
29th  of  November,  1616,  had  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Thomas,  in  the  west  suburb  of  Oxford,  conferred  on 
him  by  the  dean  and  canons  of  Christ-church,  which, 
with. the  rectory  of  Segrave,  in  Leicestershire,  given 
to  him  in  the  year  1636,  by  George,  Lord  Berkeley, 
he  kept,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Oxford  antiquary, 
with  much  ado  to  his  dying  day.    He  seems  to  have 
been  first   beneficed  at  Walsby,   in  Lincolnshire, 
through   the  munificence  of  his  noble  patroness, 
Frances,  countess  dowager  of  Exeter,  but  resigned 
the  same,  as  he  tells  us,  for  some  special  reasons. 
At  his  vicarage  he  is  remarked  to  have  always  given 
the  sacrament  in  wafers.    Wood's  character  of  him  is, 
that — "  he  was  an  exact  mathematician,  a  curious 
calculator  of  nativities,  a  general  read  scholar,  a 
thorough-paced  pirilologist,  and  one  that  understood 
the  surveying  of  lands  well.    As  he  was  by  many  ac- 
counted a  severe  student,  a  devourer  of  authors,  a 
melancholy  and  humorous  person  ;  so  by  others,  who 
knew  him  well,  a  person  of  great  honesty,  plain 
dealing,  and  charity.    I  have  heard  some  of  the  an- 
pients  of  Christ-church  often  say,  that  his  company 
was  very  merry,  facete,  and  juvenile ;  and  no  man  in 
his  time  did  surpass  him  for  his  ready  and  dextrous 
interlarding  his  common  discourses  among  them  with 
verses  from  the  poets,  or  sentences  from  classic  au- 
thors; which  being  then  all  the  fashion  in  the  uni- 
versity, made  his  company  the  more  acceptable."  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  universal  reader  of  all  kinds  of 
books,  and  availed  himself  of  his  multifarious  studies 
in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  •  From  the.  informa- 
tion of  Hearne,  we  learn,  that  John  Rouse,"  the 
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Bodleian  librarian,  furnished  him  with  choice  books 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  The  subject  of  his 
labour  and  amusement,  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
from  the  infirmities  of  his  own  habit  and  constitution. 
Mr,  Granger  says,  He  composed  this  book  with  a 
view  of  relieving  his  own  melancholy,  but  increased 
it  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  could  make  him 
laugh,  but  going  to  the  bridge-foot  and  hearing  the 
ribaldry  of  the  bargemen,  which  rarely  failed  to  throw 
him  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter.  Before  he  was  over- 
come with  this  horrid  disorder,  he  in  the  intervals  of 
his  vapours  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  facetious 
companions  in  the  university." 

His  residence  was  chiefly  at  Oxford;  where,  in  his 
chamber  in  Christ-church  College,  he  departed  this 
life,  at  or  very  near  the  time  which  he  had  some  years 
before  foretold,  from  the  calculation  of  his  own  nati- 
vity, and  which,  says  Wood,  ''being  exact,  several  of 
the  students  did  not  forbear  to  whisper  among  them- 
iselves,  that  rather  thaii  there  should  be  a  mistake  in 
the  calculation,  he  sent  up  his  soul  to  heaven  through 
a  slip  about  his  neck."  Whether  this  suggestion  is 
founded  in  truth,  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  an 
obscure  hint  in  the  epitaph  hereafter  inserted,  which 
was  written  by  the  author  himself,  a  short  time  before 
his  death.  His  body,  with  due  solemnity^  was  buried 
near  that  of  Dr.  Robert  Weston,  in  the  north  aisle 
which  joins  next  to  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Christ- 
church,  on  the  27th  of  January  1639-40.  Over  his 
grave  ^vas  sOon  after  erected  a  comely  monument,  on 
the  upper  pillar  of  the  said  aisle,  with  his  bust,  painted 
to  the  life.  On  the  right  hand  is  the  following  cal- 
culation of  his  nativity: 
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and  under  the  bust,  this  inscription  of  his  own  com- 
position. 

Paucis  notns,  pauciorlbus  ignotus, 
H'\c  jacet  Democr  ilus  junior 
Cui  vitam  dedit  et  mortem 
Melancholia. 

Ob.  8  Id.  Jan.  A,  C.  mdcxxxix. 

Arms: — Azure  on  a  bend  O.  between  three  dogs 
heads  O.  a  crescent  G. 

A  few  montlis  before  his  death,  he  made  his  will,  of 
which  the  tollowing  is  a  copy: 

Extracted  from  the  Registry  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of 

Canierhvry. 

In  Nomine  Dei  Amen.  August  15^'*  One  thousand  six  hun- 
dred thirty  nine  because  there  be  so  many  casuahies  to  which 
our  life  is  subject  besides  quarrelling  and  rontention  which  hap- 
pen to  our  Successors  after  our  Death  by  reason  of  unsettled 
Estates  I  Robert  Burton  Student  of  Christ-church  Oxon. 
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though  my  means  be  but  small  have  thought  good  by  this  my 
last  Will  and  Testament  to  dispose  of  that  little  which  I  have 
and  beinii  at  this  present  I  thank  God  in  perfect  health  of  Bodie 
and  Mind  and  if  this  Testament  be  not  so  formal  according  to 
the  nice  and  strict  terms  of  Law  and  other  Circumstances  per- 
adventure  required  of  which  I  am  ignorant  I  desire  howsoever 
this  my  Will  may  be  accepted  and  stand  good  according  to  my 
true  Intent  and  meaning  First  I  bequeath  Animam  Deo  Corpus 
Terras  whensoever  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me  I  give  my 
Land  in  Higham  which  my  good  Father  Ralphe  Burton  of 
Lindly  in  the  County  of  Leicester  Esquire  gave  me  by  Deed  of 
Gift  and  that  which  I  have  annexed  to  that  Farm  by  purchase 
since,  now  leased  for  thirty  eight  pounds  per  Ann.  to  mine  El- 
der Brother  William  Burton  of  Lindly  Esquire  during  his  life 
and  after  him  to  his  Heirs  I  make  my  said  Brother  William 
likewise  mine  Executor  as  well  as  paying  stich  Annuities  and 
Legacies  out  of  my  Lands  and  Goods  as  are  hereafter  specified 
I  give  to  my  nephew  Cassibilan  Burton  twenty  pounds  Annuity 
per  Ann.  out  of  my  Land  in  Higham  during  his  life  to  be  paid  at 
two  equall  payments  at  our  Lady  Day  in  Lent  and  Michaelmas 
or  if  he  be  not  paid  within  fourteen  Days  after  the  said  Feasts 
to  distrain  on  any  part  of  the  Ground  on  or  any  of  my  Lands 
of  Inheritance  Item  I  give  to  my  Sister  Katharine  Jackson  dur- 
ing her  life  eight  pounds  per  Ann.  Annuity  to  be  paid  at  the 
two  Feasts  equally  as  above  said  or  else  to  distrain  on  the  Ground 
if  she  be  not  paid  after  fourteen  days  at  Lindly  as  the  other 
some  is  out  of  the  said  Land  Item  I  give  to  my  Servant  John 
Upton  the  Annuity  of  Forty  Shillings  out  of  my  said  Farme 
during  his  life  (if  till  then  my  Servant)  tobepaid  ori  Michf<elmas 
day  in  Lindley  each  year  or  else  after  fourteen  days  to  distrain 
Now  for  my  goods  I  thus  dispose  them  First  I  give  an  C"" 
|>nunds  to  Christ-Church  in  Oxford  where  I  have  so  long  lived 
to  buy  five  pounds  Lands  per  Ann.  to  be  Yearly  bestowed  on 
Books  for  the  Library  Item  I  give  art  hundredth  pound  to  the 
University  Library  of  Oxford  to  be  bestowed  to  purchase  five 
pound  Land  per  Ann.  to  be  paid  out  Yearly  on  Books  as  Mrs. 
Brooks  formerly  gave  an  hundred  pounds  to  buy  Land  to  the 
same  purpose  and  (he  Rent  to  the  same  use  I  give  to  my  Bro- 
ther George  Burton  twenty  pounds  and  my  watch  1  give  to 
my  Brother  Ralph  Burton  five  pounds  Item  I  give  to  thelF'arish 
of  Seagi-ave  in  Leicestershire  where  I  am  now  Rector  ten 
pounds  to  be  given  to  certain  Feoffees  to  the  perpetual  good 
of  the  said  Parish  Oxon*  Item  I  give  to  iny  Niece  Eugenia 
Burton  One  hundreth  pounds  Item  I  give  to  my  Nephew 
Richard  Burton  nqw  prisoner  in  London  an  hundreth  pound 
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to  redeem  him  Item  I  give  In  the  Poor  of  Higham  Forty  Shil- 
lings where  my  Land  is  to  ihe  poor  of  Nuneaton  where  1  was 
once  a  Grammar  Scholar  three  pound  to  my  Cousin  Purfev  of 
Wiicllake  [Wadley]  my  Cousin  Purfey  of  Calcott  my  Cousin 
Hales  of  Coventry  my  Nephew  Bradshaw  of  Orton  twenty  shil- 
lings a  piece  for  a  small  remembrance  to  Mr.  Whitehall  Rec- 
tor of  Cherkby  myne  own  Chamber  Fellow  twenty  shillings  I 
desire  my  Brother  George  and  my  Cosen  Purfey  of  Calcott  to 
be  the  Overseers  of  this  part  of  my  Will  I  give  moreover  five 
pounds  to  make  a  small  Monument  for  my  Mother  where  she 
is  buried  in  London  to  mv  Brother  Jackson  forty  shillings  to 
my  Servant  John  Upton  forty  shillings  besides  his  former  An- 
nuity if  he  be  mv  servant  till  I  dye  if  he  be  till  then  my  Scr- 
rant*— ROBERT  BURTON— Charles  Russell  Witness- 
John  Pepper  Witness. 

An  Appendix  to  this  my  W^ill  if  I  die  in  Oxford  or 
whilst  I  am  of  Christ-Church  and  with  good  Mr. 
Paynes  August  the  Fifteenth  1639. 

I  give  to  Mr.  Doctor  Fell  Dean  of  Christ-Church  Forty 
Shillings  to  the  Eight  Canons  twenty  Shillings  a  piece  as  a 
small  remembrance  to  the  poor  of  St.  Thomas  Parish  Twenty 
Shillings  to  Brasenose  Library  five  pounds  to  Mr.  Rowsc  of 
Orici  Colledge  twenty  shillings  to  Mr.  Heywood  xrs.  to 
Doctor  Metcalfe  xxs.'  to  Mr.  Sherley  xxa.  If  I  have  any 
Books  the  University  Library  hath  not,  let  them  take  them  If 
T  have  anv  Books  our  own  Library  hath  not,  let  them  take 
them  I  give  to  Mrs.  Fell  all  my  English  Books  of  Husbandry 
one  excepted  ...  *o  her 

3)aughter  Mrs.  Katharine  Fell  my  Six  Pieces  of  Silver 
I'lute  and  six  Silver  spoons  to  Mrs.  lies  my  Gerards  Harball 
•Lo  Mrs.  Morris  my  Country  Farme  Translated  out  of  French  4. 
and  all  my  Eno;lish  Physick  BookstoMr.  Whistler  the  Recorder 
of  Oxford  I  cive  twenty  shillings  to  all  vny  fellow  Students 
M"  of  Arts  a". Book  in  Vol.  or  two  a  piece  as  Master  Morris 
Treasurer  or  Mr.  Pcan  phall  appoint  whom  I  request  to  be  the 
Overseer  of  this  'Appendix  and  give  him  for  his  pains  Atlas 
Geosraferand  Ortellus  ThcatrunrMond'  Igiveto  John  Fell  the 
Dean's  Son  Student  my  Mathematical  Instruments  except  my 
two  Crosse  Staves  which  I  give  to  my  Lord  of  Donnol  if  he 
be  then  of  the  House  To  Thomas  lies  Doctor  lies  his  Son 
Student  Saluntch  on  Paurrhelia  and  Lucian's  Works  m  4 
Tomes  If  anv  books  he  left  let  my  Executors  dispose  of  them 
with  all  such  Books  as  are  written  with  my  own  hands  and 
half  mv  Melancholy  Copv  for  Crips  hath  the  other  half 
ToMr.'.ioncs  Chaplain  and  Chanter  my  Surveymg  Books 

*  So  jft  the  Register. 
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and  instruments  To  the  Servants  of  the  House  Forty  Shillings 
ROBLRT  BURTON— Charles  Russell  Witness— John  Pep- 
per Witness — This  will  was  shewn  to  me  by  the  Testator  and 
acknowledixed  by  him  some  few  days  before  his  death  to  be 
his  last  Will  Ita  Testor  John  Morris  S  Th  D  Prebendari'. 
Eccl  Chri'  Oxon  Feb.  3-.  16*39. 

Probatum  fuit  Testamenlum  suprascriptura,  &c.  U** 
1640  Jur-mento  Willmi  Burton  Fris'  et  Executoris 
cui  &c.  de  bene  et  fideliter  administrand,  &c.  coram 
Mao-'ris  Nathanaele  Stephens  Rectore  ^  Feci,  de 
Drayton,  et  Edwardo  Farmer,  Clericis,  vigore  com- 
missionis,  &c. 

The  only  work  our  author  executed,  was  that  now 
reprinted,  which  probably  was  the  principal  employ- 
inent  of  his  life.  Dr.  Ferriar  says,  it  was  originally 
published  in  the  year  1617  ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mis- 
take *  ;  the  first  edition  was  that  printed  in  4to.  1621  ; 
a  copy  of  which  is  at  present  in  the  collection  of  John 
Nichols,  Esq.  the  indefatigable  illustrator  of  the 
Jlistorij  of  Leiccstcrshird ;  to  whom,  and  to  Isaac 
Reed,  Esq.  of  Staple  Inn,  this  account  is  greatly  in- 
debted for  its  accuracy.  •  The  other  impressions  of  it 
were,  in  1624,  1628,  1632,  1638,  1651-2,  1660,  and 
1616,  which  last;  in  the  title-page,  is  called  the  eighth 
edition. 

The  copy  from  which  the  present  Is  re-printed,  is 
that  of  1651-2  J  at  the  conclusion  of  which  is  the 
following  address. 

u  TO  THE  READER. 
BE  pleased  to  know  (Courteous  Reader)  that  since  the 
iai»t  Impression  of  this  Book,  the  ingenuous  Author  of  it  is 
deceased,  leaving  a  Copy  of  it  exactly  corrected,  with  several 
considerable  Additions  by  his  own  hand  ;  this  Copv  he  com- 
mitted to  my  care  and  custody,  with  directions  to  have  those. 
Additions  inserted  in  the  next  Edition  ;  which  in  order  to  his 
command,  and  the  Publicke  Good,  is  fifithfuUv  performed  ia 
this  last  Impression."      H.  C.    Ci-  e.  HENRY  CRIPPS.J 

*  Orip;inating,  perhaps,  in  a  note,  p.  448,  6th  edit.  (vol.  ii.  p  212  oi  the  present), 
in  which  a  book  is  quoted  as  having  been  "  printed  at  Paris  1624,  seven  years  after 
Burton's  First  Edition."  As,  however,  the  editions  after  that  of  162]  are  regularly 
marked  in  sucecssion,  to  the  8ih,  printed  in  1676,  there  seems  very  litt'c  reason  to" 
doubt  that,  in  the  note  above  alluded  to,  either  1624  has  been  a  misprint  for  1628,- 
or  seven  years  for  three  years.  The  numerous  typographical  erraU  in  other  parts  . 
ihc  vor.k  strongly  aid  this  latter  supposition. 
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The  following  testimonies  of  various  authors,  will 
serve  to  shew  the  estimation  in  which  this  work  has 
been  held. 

"  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  wherein  the  author  hath 
piled  up  variety  of  much  excellent  learning.  Scarce  any  book 
of  philology  in  our  land  hath,  in  so  short  a  time,  pa<=sed  '=0 
many  editions."  Fuller's  IVorlhies,  foi.  \Q. 

"  Tis  a  book  po  full  of  variety  of  reading,  that  gentlemen 
whoh  ave  lost  their  time,  and  are  put  to  a  push  for  invention 
may  furnish  themselves  with  matter  for  comnion  or  scholastical 
discourse  and  writin»5^." 

Wood's  Athence  OxQ7iiensis,vo\.  i.  p.  628.  2d  edit. 

Jfyou  never  sawBuRT ON  upon  Melancholy,  printed 
1676,  I  pray  look  into  it,  and  read  the  ninth  page  of  his  Pre- 
face, "  Democritus  to  the  Reader."  There  is  something  there 
which  touches  the  point  we  are  upon;  but  I  mention  the  author 
to  you,  as  the  pleasantest,  the  most  learned,  and  the  most  full 
of  sterling  sense.  The  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  the 
beginning  of  George  the  1st.  wereTiot  a  little  beholden  to  him." 

Archbishop  Herring's  Letters,  l2mo.  1777.  p.  149. 

**  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  he  (Dr. 
Johnson)  said,  was  the  only  book  that  ever  took  him  out  of 
^ed  two  hours  sooner  than  he  wished  to  rise." 

BosiveWs  Life  of  Johnson,  yol.  i.  p.  580.  Svo.  edit. 

"  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Me%ancholy  is  a  valuably 
book,"  said  Dr.  Johnson.  "  It  is,  perhaps,  overloaded  with 
quotation.  But  there  is  great  spirit  and  great  power  in  what 
Burton  says  when  he  writes  from  his  own  mind." 

Jbid,  vol  li.  p.  325. 

It  will  be  no  detraction  from  the  powers  of  Milton's  ori- 
ginal genius  and  invention,  to  remark,  that  he  seems  to  have 
borrowed  the  subject  of  L' Allegro  and  //  Penserosoj  together 
with  some  particular  thoughts,  expressions,  and  rhymes,  more 
especially  the  idea  of  a  contrast  between  these  two  dispositions, 
from  a  forgotten  poem  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  ofBu  rton's 
Anatomie  of  Melancholy,  entitled,  The  Author's 
Abstract  of  Melancholy  ;  or,  A  Dialogue  between  Pleasure  and 
Pain."  Here  Pain  is  Melancholy.  It  was  written,  as  I  con- 
jecture, about  the  year  IdOO.  I  will  make  no  apology  for 
abstracting  and  citing  as  much  of  this  poem  as  will  be  sufficient 
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to  prove  to  a  discerning  reader,  how  far  it  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  Milton's  mind.  The  measure  will  appear  to  be  the 
same;  and  that  our  author  was  at  least  an  attentive  reader  of 
Burton's  book,  may  be  already  concluded,  from  the  traces  of 
resemblance  which  I  have  incidentally  noticed  in  passing 
through  the  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso." 

After  extracting  the  lines,  Mr.  VVarton  adds,  "  as  to  the 
very  elaborate  work  to  which  these  visionary  verses  are  no  un- 
suitable introduction,  the  writer's  variety  of  learning,  his  quo- 
tations from  scarce  and  curious  books,  his  pedantry  sparkling 
with  rude  wit,  and  shapeless  elegance,  miscellaneous  matter, 
intermixture  of  agreeable  tales  and  illustrations,  and,  perhaps, 
above  all,  the  singularities  of  his  feelings,  cloathed  in  an  un- 
common quaintness  of  style,  have  contributed  to  render  it,  even 
to  modern  readers,  a  valuable  repository  of  amusement  and 
information."  War  ton's  Milton,  2d  edit.  p.  94, 

*^  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  is  a  book  which  has 
been  universally  read  and  admired.  This  work  is,  for  the  most 
part,  what  the  author  himself  styles  it,  "  a  cento;"  but  it  is  a 
very  ingenious  one.  His  quotations,  which  abound  in  every 
page,  are  pertinent ;  but,  if  he  had  made  more  use  of  his  inven- 
tion and  less  of  his  common-place  book,  his  work  would  per- 
haps have  been  more  valuable  than  it  is.  He  is  generally  free 
from  the  affected  language  and  ridiculous  metaphors  which 
disgrace  most  of  the  books  of  this  time." 

Granger  s  Biographical  History. 

.  "  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  a  book 
once  the  favourite  of  the  learned  and  the  witty,  and  a  source 
of  surreptitious  learning,  though  written  on  a  regular  plan, 
consists  chiefly  «f  quotai^ons :  the  author  has  honestly  termed 
it  a  cento.  He  collects,  under  every  division,  the  opinions  of 
a  multitude  of  writers,  without  regard  to  chronological  order, 
and  has  too  often  the  modesty  to  decline  the  interposition  of 
his  own  sentiments.  Indeed,  the  bulk  of  his  materials  gene- 
rally overwhelms  him.  In  the  course  of  his  folio  he  has  con- 
trived to  treat  a  great  variety  of  topics,  that  seem  very  loosely 
connected  with  the  general  subject,  and,  like  Bayle,  when  he 
starts  a  favourite  train  of  quotations,  he  does  not  scruple  to  let 
digression  outrun  the  principal  question.  Thus,  from  the  doc- 
trines of  religion  to  miliiary  discipline,  from  inland  navigation 
to  the  morality  of  dancing  schools,  every  thing  is  discussed  and 
determined."  Ferriar's  Illustrations  of  Sterne,  p.  58. 

"  The  archness  which  Burton  displays  occasionally,  and 
his  indulgence  of  playful  digressions  from  the  most  serious  dis- 
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cussions,  often  give  his  style  an  air  of  familiar  conversation, 
notwithstanding  the  laborious  collections  which  supply  his  text. 
He  was  capable  of  writing  excellent  poetrv,  but  he  seems  to 
have  cultivated  this  talent  too  little.  The  English  verses  pre- 
fixed to  his  book,  which  possess  beautiful  imagery,  and  great 
sweetness  of  versification,  havq  been  frequently  published. 
His  latin  elegiac  verses  addressed  to  his  book,  shew  a  very 
agreeable  turn  for  raillery.'*  Ibid.  p.  58. 

f  When  the  force  of  the  subject  opens  his  own  vein  of 
prose,  we  discover  valuable  sense  and  brilliant  expression.  Such 
is  his  account  of  the  first  feelings  of  melancholy  persons,  writ- 
ten, probably  from  his  ownexperien.ee.  (See  vol.  i.  126,  127, 
of  the  present  edition.)  '  Jlid.  p.  60. 

During  a  pedantic  age,  like  that  in  which  Burton's  pro- 
duction appeared,  it  must  have  been  eminently  serviceable  to 
writers  of  many  descriptions.  Hence  the  unlearned  might 
furnish  themselves  with  appropriate  scraps  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
whilst  men  of  letters  would  find  their  enquiries  shortened,  by 
knowing  where  they  might  look  for  what  both  ancients  and 
moderns  had  advanced  on  the  subject  of  human  passions.  I 
confess  my  inability  to  point  out  any  other  English  author 
:who  has  so  largely  dealt  in  apt  and  original  quotations.'* 

Manuscript  note  of  the  late  George  Steevens,  Esq.  t» 
his  copy  of  Jhe  Anatomy  of  MELANCHOt.yi 
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(xENTLE  reader,  I  presume  thou  wilt  be  very  inqulsltire 
to  know  what  antick  or  personate  actor  this  is,  that  so  inso- 
lently intrudes,  upon  this  common  theatre,  to  the  worlds 
view,  arrogating  another  mans  name,  whence  he  is,  why  he 
doth  it,  and  what  he  hath  to  say.  Although,  as  ^he  said, 
Primim,  si  noluero,  nun  respondeho  :  qids  coaciurus  est  P  (I 
am  a  free  man  born,  and  may  chuse  whether  I  will  tell:  who 
can  compel  me?)  if  I  be  urged,  I  will  as  readily  reply  as  that 
Egyptian  in  ^Plutarchj  when  a  curious  fellow  would  needs 
know  what  he  hpid  in  his  basket,  Quiim  vides  velatam,  quid 
inquiris  in  rem  nhscondltam  P  It  was  therefore  covered,  be- 
cause he  should  not  know  what  was  in  it.  Seek  not  after  that 
which  is  hid  :  if  the  contents  please  thee,  ''and  he  for  thy 
use,  suppose  the  man  in  the  moon,  or  whom  thou  will,  to  le  the 
author:  I  would  not  willingly  be  known.  Yet,  in  some  sort 
to  give  thee  satisfaction,  which  is  more  than  I  need,  1  will 
shew  a  reason,  both  of  this  usurped  name,  title,  and  subject. 
And  first  of  the  name  of  Democritus,  lest  any  man,  by  reason 
of  it,  should  be  deceived,  expecting  a  pasquil,  a  satyre,  some 
ridiculous  treatise  (as  I  my  self  should  have  done),  some  pro- 
digious tenent,  or  paradox  of  the  earths  motion,  of  infinite 
worlds  in  infinito  vacuo,  ex  fortuiid  atomorum  collisiuvc, 
in  an  infinite  waste,  so  caused  by  an  accidentall  collision  of 
motes  in  the  sun,  all  which  Democritus  held,  Epicurus  and 
their  master  Leucippus  of  old  maintained,  and  are  lately  re- 
vived by  Copernicus,  Brunus,  and  some  others.    Besides,  it 

•Seneca,  in  Ludo  in  mortem  Claudii  Cisaris.  dc  Curiosltate. 

*  Modo  haec  libi  usui  siiit,  qucmvis  auctorcm  fingito.  Weckcr. 
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halh  been  alwayos  an  ordinary  custome,  as  ''Gelllus  observes 
jor  later  iv,  iters  and  wipostors,  to  broach  many  absurd  and 
tnsolent  Jiclions,  under  the  name  of  so  noble  a  pkilosopher 
as  Democritus,  to  get  themselves  credit,  and  by  that  meanes 
the  more  io  be  respected,  as  artificers  usually  do,  novo  nut 
marmuri  ascnbunt  Praxitclem  suo,    Tis  not  so  with  me. 
''Non  hie  Centauros,  non  Gorgonas,  Harpyiasque, 
Invenics  :  hominem  pagina  nostra  sapit. 

No  Centaures  here,  or  Gorgotis,  look  to  finde : 

My  subject  is  of  man  and  humane  kinde. 

Thou  thy  self  art  the  subject  of  ray  discourse. 

'  Quidquid  agunt  homines,  votum,  timor,  ira,  volupta^, 
Gaudia,  discursus,  nostri  farrago  libelli. 

Whate'cr  men  do,  vowcs,  feares,,  in  ire,  in  sport, 
Joyes,  wandrings,  are  the  summ  of  my  report. 

My  Intent  is  no  otherwise  to  use  his  name,  than  Mercurius 
Galfobelgicus,  Mcrcurius  Britannicus,  use  the  name  of  Mer- 
curie,  <^  Democritus  Christianus,  &c.  ahhough  there  be 
s&me  other  circumstances  for  which  I  have  masked  my  self 
under  this  visard,  and  some  peculiar  respects,  which  I  cannot 
so  well  express,  until  I  have  set  down  a  briefe  character  of  this 
our  Democritus,  what  he  was,  with  an  epitome  of  his  life. 

Democritus,  as  he  is  described  by Hippocrates,  and  'Laertius, 
was  a  little  wcarish  old  man,  very  melancholy  by  nature^ 
averse  from  company  in  his  latter  dayes,  Sand  much  given  to 
solitariness,  a  famous  philosopher  in  his  age,  ^'coasvous  with 
Socrates,  wholly  addicted  to  his  studies  at  the  last,  and  to  a 
private  life;  writ  many  excellent  workes,  a  great  divine,  ac- 
cording to  the  divinity  of  those  times,  an  expert  physitian,  a 
politician,  an  excellent  mathematician,  as  'Diacosmus  and  the 
rest-of  his  workes  do  witness.  He  was  much  delighted  with 
the  studies  of  husbandry,  sailh  ^Columella;  and  often  I  finde 
Jvim  cited  by  'Constantmus  and  others  treating  of  that  subject. 
He  knew  the  natures,  differences  of  all  beasts,  plants,  fishes, 
birds  ;  and,  as  some  say,  could  understand  the  tunes  and 
voyces  of  them.  In  a  word,  he  was  omjiifariam  doctus,  a  ge 
nerall  schollar,  a  great  student  ;  and,  to  the  intent  he  might 
better  contemplate,  "I  find  it  related  by  some,  that  he  put  out 

•Lib  10.  c.  12.  Multa  a  male  feriatis  in  Democriti  nomine  commenta  data, 
nobilitatis,  auctoritatisque  ejus  pcrfugio  utcntibu.s.  ''Martialis,   lib.  10. 

-epigr.  14.  '  Ji^'v.  Sat.  1.  "^Auth.  Fet.  Bcsseo,edit.  Colonia:  1616. 

»  Hip.  Epift.  DamegCt.  ^  Lacrt.  lib.  9.  e  Hortiilo  ,sibi  cellulam 

seligens,  ibique  scipsum  includcns,  vixit  solitarius.  Floruit  Olympiadc 

80;  700  annis  post  Trojam.  ^  Diacos.  quod  cunctis  operibus  facile 

excellit.  Lacrt.  Col.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  '  Ci  n.it.  lib.  dc  agric.  passim. 

Volucrum  voces  ctlinguas  intcHigere  se  dicit  Abderitanus.  F.p.  Hip.  "Sabcllicus, 
excmpl.  lib.  10.  Oculis  se  privavit,  ut  melius  contemplationi  opcrain  daret,  sublimi 
vir  ingcnio,  profundsc  cogitationb,  &c. 
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hisevs,  and  was  in  his  old  age  voKintarily  blinde,  yet  saw  inore 
than  all  Greece  besides,  and  «  writ  of  every  subject :  A'^fci  m 
toto  opificio  iwtvrce,  de  quo  non  scrijmt :  a  man  ot  an  ex- 
cellent wir,  profound  conceit;  and,  to  attani  know  edge  thr  ^ 
better  in  his  yonoer  yeares,  he  travelled  to  Egypt  and  Athens, 
to  confer  teamed  men,  '  admired  oj  some,  despised  of 

others.  After  a  wandring  life,  he  setled  at  Abdera,  a  town 
in  Thrace,  and  was  sent  for  thither  to  be  their  law-maker, 
recorder,  or  town-clerk,  as  some  will;  or  as  others,  he  was 
there  bred  and  born.  Howsoever  it  was,  there  he  lived  at  last 
in  a  garden  in  the  suburbs,  wholly  betakmg  himself  to  his 
studies,  and  a  private  Wk,'' saving  that  someit7nes  he  ivouLd 
walk  down  to  the  haven,  ^  and  laugh  heartily  at  such  variety 
of  ridiculous  objects,  which  there  he  saw.  Such  a  one  was 
Democritus. 

But,  in  the  mean  lime,  how  doth  this  concern  me,  or  upon 
what  reference  do  I  usurp  his  habit  ?    I  confess,  indeed,  that 
to  compare  myself  unto  him  for  ought  I  have  yet  said,  were 
both  impudency  and  arrogancy.    I  do  not  presume  to  make 
any  parallel.  Antislat  mihi  miUibus  trecenlis:  ^parvus  sum  ; 
nullus  sum;  altiim  nec  s-piro,  nec  spero.    Yet  thus  much  I 
will  say  of  myself,  and  that  I  hope  without  all  suspicion  of 
pride,  or  self-conceit,  I  have  lived  a  silent,  sedentary,  solitary, 
prh'ate  life,  rnihi  et  Musis,  in  the  university,  as  long  almost  as 
Xenocrates  in  Athens,  ad  senectam  ftre,  to  learn  wisdome  as 
he  did,  penned  up  most  part  in  my  study  :  for  I  have  been 
brought  up  a  student  in  the  most  fiourishing  college  of  Eu- 
rope, Zaugustissimo  collegio,  and  can  brag  with  ^.lovius,  al- 
most ined  luce  domicilii  Vaticani,  totius  orbis  celeherrimi  per 
37  annos  multa  opporiunaque  didici ;  for  thirty  yeares  1  have 
continued  (having  the  use  of  as  good  '  libraries  as  ever  he  had) 
a  schollar,  and  would  be  therefore  loth,  either,  by  living  as  a 
drone,  to  be  an  unprofitable  or  unworthy  member  of  so 
learned  and  noble  a  society,  or  to  write  that  which  should  be 
any  way  dishonourable  to  such  a  royal  and  ample  foundation. 
Something  I  have  done:  though  by  mv  profession  a  divine, 
yet  turbine  rapius  ingenii,  as  ^  he  said,  out  of  a  running  wit, 
an  unconstant,  unsetled  minde,  I  had  a  great  desire  (not  able 
to  attain  to  a  superficiall  skill  in  any)  to  have  some  smat- 
tering in  all,  to  be  aliquis  in  omnibus,  nullus  in  singulis; 

»  Naturalia,  moralia,  mathematic.a,  liberates  disciplinas,  artlumque  omnium 
peritiam,  callebat.  Veui  Atheiias;  et  nemo  me  nov'.t.  'Idem  contcmptui 

ei  admirationi  habitus.  ''Solebat  ad  portain  ambularc,  et  inde,  &c.  Hip.  Ep. 

Dameg.  «  Perpetuo  rlsu  pulmoncm  a-itarc  solebat  Dtmocritus.  Jnv.  Sat.  7. 

'  Non  sum  dignus  pra:stare  matellam.  Mart.  e  Christ-Church  in  Oxford. 

Przefat.  hist.  >  Keeper  of  our  college  library*  lately  revived,  by  Otho  Nicolson, 
liscjuire.  ''Scaliger. 
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wludi  MHato  commends,  out  of  liim  b  Lipsins  approves  and 
hirthcrs,  a.y  Jit  lo  ic  imprin/ed  in  all  airlous  n  iis,  not  to  It  a 
slave  of  one  science,  or  dweU  altogether  in  one  subject,  as 
most  do,  hnt  to  rove  abroad,  centun>  put-r  artium,  to  have  an 
oar  w  every  mans  boat,  to  ^  taste  of  every  dish,  and  to  sip  of 
every  cnp;  which,  sailK  •'Montaigne,  was  well  performed  by 
Ansio.{le,  and  his  learned  countrey-man  Adrian  l\irnebus. 
This  roving  humour  (though  not  with  hkc  success)  I  have  ever 
had,  and,  like  a  ranging  spaniel,  that  barks  at  every  bird  he 
sees,  leaving  his  game,  Thave  followed  all,  saving  that  which 
I  should,  and  may  justly  complain,  »nd  truly,  qui  ubique 
est,  nusquani  est,  which     Gesner  did  in  modesty;  that  I 
have  read  manybookes,  but  to  little  purpose,  for  want  of  good 
nicthod,  I  have  confusedly  tumbled  over  divers  authors  in  our 
libraries  with  small  profit,  for  want  of  art,  order,  memory, 
judgement.  I  never  travelled  but  in  map  or  card,  in  which  my 
iinconfined  thoughts  have  freely  expatiated,  as  having  ever 
been  cspeciaHy  delighted  with  the  study  of  cosmography. 
*  Saturn  was  lord  af  my  geniture,  culminating,  &c.  and  Mars 
principal  significator  of  manners,  in  partile  conjunction  with 
reine  ascendant  j  both  fortunate  in  their  houses,  &c.  I  am  not 
poor,  I  am  not  rich  ;  nihil  est,  nihil  deest ;  I  have  little,  I 
tvant  nothing  :  all  my  treasure  is  in  Minerva's  tower.  Greater 
preferment  as  I  could  never  get,  so  an-y  I  not  in  debt  for  it.  I 
have  a  campetencv  (laus  Deo)  from  nov  noble  and  munificent 
patrons.  Though  I  livesiill  a  collegiate  student,  as  Democritus 
iu  his  garden,  and  lead  a  monastique  life,  ipse  inihi  theatfmn, 
s^cquestred  from  those  tumults  and  troubles  of  the  world,  et 
tamquam  in  specula  pontus  (5 as  he  said),  in  some  high  place 
above  vou  all,  like  Stdicus  sapiens,  omnia  srecula  preterita 
prcBsentiaque  videns,  una  vclut  iniititu,  I  hear  and  see  what  is 
done  abroad,  how  others  ^  run,  ride,  turmoil,  and  macerate 
themselves  in  court  and  couiUrey.    Far  from  those  wrangling 
law-suits,  aides  vardlatem,  fori  ambitionem,  ridere  mectim 
soleo :  I  laugh  at  all,  '  only  secure,  lest  my  suit  go  amiss, 
viy  ships  perish,  corn  and  cattle  miscarry,  trade  decay,  I  have 
vo  wife  nor  children,  good  or  had,  lo  provide  for;  ameer 
s.pcctator  of  other  mens  fortunes  and  adventures  and  how  they 
act  their  parts,  which  me  thinks  arc  diversely  presented  unto 

»  InTtica-t.  *  Pliil.  Stoic,  li.  <3iIF.  8.  Dogma  ciipidis  et  curiosis  ingcaiis  im- 
primciidiim,  ut  s.il  talis  qui  nulti  rei  serviat,  aut  exacte  unum  aliquid  elatxiret,  alia 
iie-rlicrens.  Ht  artifice?,  &c.  «  Delibarc  gratiim  dc  quo£u.i)qiic  cibo,  et  pitissarc 

re  qiTnctinqiie  dolio  jucundum.  'Essays,  lib.  3.         _  «  Pra-f.it.  bibilioihcc. 

'  Amlw  fortes  et  fortiinati.  Mnrs  idem  magisterii  dominus  jiixta  primam  Lcovitii 
rcmilam         b  Hein.siu.s.  Calide  arabicntcs,  solicitc  litignnte.s,  atit  misere  exci- 

tlelitcs.  voces,  strepitum,  contcntiones,  &c.  *  Cyp.  ad.  Donat.  Unicc  sccurus,  ne 
excidam  in  foro,  aut  in  mari  Indico  bonis  cluam,  dc  dote  filia;,  patrunomo  filu  uon 
sum  solicitus. 
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.ni*,  as  from  a  common  theater  or  scene.  I  hear  new  news 
every  day*,  and  those  ordinary  rumours  of  war,  plagues,  lires, 
inundations,  thcfis,  murders,  massacres,  meteors,  comets, 
spcctrums,  prodigies,  apparitions,  of  towns  taken,  cities  be- 
sieged in  France,  Germany,  Turky,  Persia,  Poland.,  &c. 
dayly  musters  and  preparations,  and  such  like,  which  these 
tempestuous  times  afford,  battles  fought,  so  many  ]nen  slain, 
monomachies,  shipwracks,  piracies,  and  sea-fights,  peace, 
leagues,  stratagems,  and  fresh  alarms — a  vast  confusion  of 
vowcs,  wishes,  actions,  edicts,  petitions,  law-suits,  pleas, lawes^ 
proclamations,  complaints,  grievances — are  dayly  brought  Ui 
our  ears:  new  bookes  everyday,  pamphlets,  currantoes,  stori.es, 
whole  catalogues  of  volumes  of  all  sorts,  new  paradoxes, 
opinions,  schisms,  heresies,  controversies  in  philosophy,  re- 
ligion, (kc.  Now  come  tidings  of  weddings,  rnaskings,  mum- 
Hierics,  entertainments,  ■  jubiles,  embassies,  tilts,  and  torna- 
ments,  trophies,  triumphs,  revels,  sports,  playes:  then  again, 
a-s  in  a  new  shifted  scene,  treasons,  cheating  trickes,  rob- 
beries, enormous  villanies  in  all  kindes,  funerals,  burials,  death 
of  princes,  new  discoveries,  expeditions;  now  comicall,  thea 
tragicall  matters.  To  day  we  hear  of  new  lords  and  officers 
created,  to-morrow  of  some  great  men  deposed,  and  then 
again  of  fresh  honours  conferred  :  one  is  let  loose,  another  im- 
prisoned: one  purchaseth,  another  breaketh:  he  thrives,  his 
neighbour  turns  bankrupt;  now  plenty,  then  again  dearth  and 
famine;  one  runs,  another  rides,  wrangles,  laughs,  weeps,' 
&c.  Thus  I  dayly  hear,  and  such  like,  both  private  and  pub- 
Jike  news.  Amidst  the  gallantry  and  misery  of  the  world,  jol- 
lity, pride,  perplexities  and  cares,  simplicity  and  villanv,  sub- 
tlety, knavery,  candour  and  integrity,  mutually  mixt  and  offer- 
ing themselves,  I  rub  on,  privus  priuatus:  as'l  have  still  lived, 
so  l  now  continue  statu  quo  pr'ius,  left  to  a  solitary  life  and 
mine  own  domestick  discontents;  saving  that  sometimes  us 
ijuid'/nentiar,  as  Diogenes  v.  ent  into  the  city  and  Democritus  t(» 
the  haven,  to  see  fashions,  \  did  for  my' recreation  now  and 
then  walk  abroad,  look  into  the  world,  and  could  not  choose 
but  make  some  little  observation,  non  tarn  sa^rax  ohservalor 
Qc  simplex  recitator,  not,  as  they  did,  to  scoffS  or  lauah  at  alF 
but  with  a  mixt  passion.  °  * 

^  Bilem,  saepe  jocum  vestri  movere  tumultus. 
I  did  sometime  laugh  and  scoffe  with  Lucian,  and  satyrioally 
tax  with  iVienippus,  ament  with  Heraclitus,  sometimes  no-ain 
i  ^^A^  '^pctulant^  splenc  cackinno,  and  then  arrain  -m-cre 
iilisjecur,  I  was  much  moved  to  see  that  abuse  which  I  could 
not  amend :  m  which  passion  howsoever  1  may  sympathize 

'  II >t.  k  Per.  . 
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with  him  or  them,  'tis  for  no  such  respect  I  shroud  my  self 
tuider  his  name,  but  cither,  in  an  unknown  hai^it,  to  assume  a 
little  more  liberty  and  freedom  of  speech,  or  if  you  will  needs 
know^  for  that  reason  and  only  respect  which  Hippocrates  re- 
lates at  large  in  fiis  epistle  to  Damegctus,  wherein  he  doth  ex- 
press, how,  coming  to  vi^it  him  one  day,  he  found  Democritui 
in  his  garden  at  Abdera,  in  the  suburbs,  "  under  a  shady  bower, 
^vvilh  a  book  on  his  knees,  busie  at  his  sludv,  sometime 
writing,  sometime  walking.  The  subject  of  his  bo(jk  was 
melancholy  and  madness  :  about  him  lay  ihecarkasses  of  many 
sevcrall  beasts,  newly  by  him  cut  up  and  anatomized;  not  that 
he  did  contemn  God's  creatures,  as  he  told  Hippocrates,  but 
to  find  out  the  seat  of  this  atra  bilis,  or  melancholy,  whence  it 
proceeds,  and  how  it  was  engendred  in  mens  bodies,  to  the 
intent  he  might  better  cure  it  in  himself  by  his  writings  and 
observations  ^teach  others  how  to  prevent  and  avoid  it.  Which 
good  intent  of  his  Hippocrates  highly  commended  ;  Demo- 
critus  Junior  is  therefore  bold  to  imitate,  and,  because  he  left  it 
imperfect  and  it  is  now  lost,  gi/asi  succentiiriator  Democriti, 
to  revive  again,  prosecute,  and  finish  in  this  treatise. 

You  have  had  a  reason  of  the  name.  If  the  title  and  in- 
scription offend  yOur  gravity,  vi'ere  it  a  sufficient  justification 
to  accuse  others,  I  could  produce  many  sober  treatises,  even 
sermons  themselve?:,  which  in  their  fronts  carry  more  phantas- 
tical  names.  Howsoever,  it  is  a  klnde  of  policy  in  these  daycs, 
to  prefix  a  phantastical  title  to  a  book  which  is  to  be  sold:  for 
as  larks  come  dowm  to  a  day-net,  many  vain  readers  will  tarry 
and  stand  gazing,  like  silly  passengers,  at  an  antick  picture  in  a 
painters  shop,  that  will  not  look  at  a  judicious  piece.  And 
indeed,  as  '^Scaliger  observes,  vofhing  more  invites  a  reader 
than  an  argument  unlookedfor,  vnthoitght  of,  and  sells  better 
than  a  smrrile  pamphlet,  turn  marlmc  cum  novitas  cxcitaf 
palatum.  Many  men,  saith  "^Gellius,  are  very  conceited 
in  their  inscriptions,  and  able,  (as  Pliny  quotes  out  of  Se- 
neca) to  make  him  lovter  by  the  way,  that  went  in  haste  tn 
fetch  a  mid-Liife  for  his  daughter,  now  ready  to  lije  doum: 
'For  my' part,  1  have  honourable  ?  precedents  for  this  I  have 
done:  I  will  cite  one  for  all,  Anthony  Zara  Pap.  Episc.  his 

•Sccimdi'.m  mocr.b  locus  crat  frontlosls  populis  op,-.c!i<;.  vitibusque  sponte  natis  : 
tennis  pr.>pc.  r^qua  dcilnc'oat,  pincidc  iDiirmurans,  iilii  sedilc  et  domus  Dcmocritv 
conspicleh-rur.  ''Ipse  ccmipositc  coiisidcbat,  super  j;c::ua  voKimeii  habws, 

et  tiSi  iiiq:;e  alia  pateutia  parata.  dis.sa-raqiie aninialia  cuinulatiin  strat?;  quorum  viscera, 
rima^-at'.ir.  =  Cum  muiidus  cxtr;!  se  sit,  et  mcnte  captiis  sit,  cl  nesciat  se  langucrc, 

ut  mcdclam  adhibcaL  ^  Scalijrer.  Ep.  ad  PfltisRiicm.  Xihil  magis  iectorem  inviut 
qiiam  inopin:,tum  argiirreiituin  ;  neijuc  vendibilior  n:erx  est  quam  petiilans  liber. 
•  Lib.' XX.  c.  11.  Mira-.  scqmintiir  inscriptionum  fcstivitates.  f  Pr^fat.  Nat. 

f'"t  'p  tri  ohf.tetricem  ^arturlcnti  filia:  acccrseiui  moram  injircrc  pnssttnt.  k  Ana-- 
Xvmy  oi"  pnpcry.  Anatomy  oi  inimbrial  ilv.  Angelus  Solas,  Anatomy  of  antimony,  &c. 
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Anatomy  of  wit,  in  four  sections,  members,  subsections,  Stc. 
to  be  read  in  our  libraries. 

If  any  man  except  against  the  matter  or  manner  of  treating 
of  this  my  subject,  and  will  demand  a  reason  of  it,  I  can  al- 
lege more  than  one.  I  write  of  melancholy,  by  being  busie,  to 
avoid  melancholy.  There  is  no  greater  cause  of  melancholy 
than  idleness,  720  letter  cure  than  hus'iness,  as  ^  Rhasis 
holds :  and  howbeit,  stultus  labor  est  inepiianm^  to  be 
busied  in  toyes  is  to  small  purpose,  yet  hear  that  divine  Sene- 
ca, better  aliml  agere  quam  nihil,  better  do  to  no  end,  than 
nothing.  I  writ  therefore,  and  busied  myself  in  this  playincr 
labour,  otiosdque  diligejitid,  ut  vilarem  torporem  feriandf 
with  Vectius  in  Macrobius,  atque  olitim  in  2itile  tj.ertere7a. 
negotmm  ; 

^  — Simul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vitee, 
Lectorera  delectando  simul  atquc  monendo. 

To  this  -end  I  write,  like  them,  saith  Lucian,  that  recite  to 
trees,  and  declaim  to  pillars,  for  want  of  auditors  ;  as  c  Paulus 
^gineta  ingenuously  confesseth,  not  that  any  thins,  was 
unknown  or  omitted,  hut  to  exercise  myself,  (which  course 
if  some  took,  I  think  it  would  be  good  for  their  bodies  and 
much  better  for  their  soules) ;  or  peradventure,  as  others  do  for 
fame  to  shew  myself  (Scire  tumn  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc 
sciat  alter).     I  might  be  of  Thucydides  opinion,  ^  to  know 
n  thing  and  not  to  express  it,  is  all  one  as  if  he  knew  it  not 
When  I  first  took  this  task  in  hand,  et  quod  ait  ^  Hie  im' 
pellenie  gemo  negviium  suscepi,  this  I  aimed  at  ^  vei  ut 
lemrcm  anmiujn  scribendo,  to  case  my  minde  by  writino-  for 
gravidum  cor  fcBtum  caput,  a  kinde  of  imposthume 
m  rny  head,  which  I  was  very  desirous  to  be  unladen  of  and 
could  imagine  no  filter  evacuation  than  this.    Besides,  I  minht 
not  well  refrain  ;  for  ubi  dolor,  ibi  digitus,  one  mist  nelds 
scratch  where  it  itches.    I  was  not  a  little  offended  with  thiJ 
malady,  shall  T  say  my  mi^stris  melancholy,   my  K.eZ 
or  my  macus  genius;  and  for  that  cause,  as  he  that  is  stun^ 
with  a  scorpion,   I  would  expel  clavum  clavo,  S  conZ? 
one  sorrow  with  another,  idleness  with  idleness,  e/^  ^^^l!^ 
ra  theriacum,  make  an  antidote  out  of  that  which  was  {he 
prime  cause  of  my  disease.    Or  as  he  did,  of  whom^  Felix 
Plater  speaks,  that  thought  he  had  some  of  Aristophanes  Ws 
m    his   bellv,   still    cry  nff  Brecc'  ekrr    m^rS  ^ 
«>d  for  that  iause  studied  phys.ck  T.vef  ;^ar::nndTlv:iS 

•  Cont.  1.  4.  c.  9.  Non  est  cura  mclior  quam  labor.  b  Hor        .  at 

novo    quid    addcre,    aut   a   vetcribus    pr«:termi«um       ."^       '  Non  quod 

nesc.ret.       e  jovU,.,,  Prcsf.  Hi.t.       f  Ft^Mnus  "P'^"".'^  f  nnde  est  ac  si 
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«ver  most  part  of  Europe,  to  case  himself;  to  do  my  self  good, 
I  tinned  over  such  physitians  as  our  libraries  would  afford,  or 
iny  '  private  friends  impart,  and  have  taken  this  pains.  And 
why  not  ?  Cardan  profcsseth  he  writ  his  book  De  arnsola^ 
tione  after  his  sons  death,  to  comfort  himself;  so  did  Tuliy 
write  of  the  smie  subject  with  like  intent  after  his  daughteri 
departure,  if  it  be  his  at  least,  or  some  impostors  put  out  in  his 
name,  which  Lipsius  probably  suspects.  Concerning  myself 
I  can  peradventure  affirm  with  Marius  in  Sallust,  that  which 
others  hear  or  read  of ,  I  felt  and  practised  myself:  they 
get  their  knowledge  by  bookes,  1  mive  by  melanchoLizing  ; 
experto  crede  Roberto.  Something  I  can  speak  out  of  expe- 
rience, cerumnabilis  experientia  me  docuit ;  and  with  her  in 
the  poet,  HaJid  tgnara  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco.  I 
would  help  others  out  of  a  fellow-feeling,  and  as  that  vertu- 
t)us  lady  did  of  old  being  a  leper  herself ,  bestow  all  her  por^ 
tion  to  build  an  hospital  for  lepers^  1  will  spend  my  time 
and  knowledge^  which  are  my  greatest  fortunes,  for  the  com- 
mon good  ot  all. 

Yea,  but  you  will  inferr  that  this  is  '  actum  agere,  an  un- 
necessary work,  cramben  bis  coctam  apponcre^  the  same 
again  and  again  in  other  words.  To  what  purpose  ?  ^No- 
thing is  omitted  that  may  well  be  said:  so  thought  Lucian 
in  the  like  theam.  How  many  excellent  physitians  have  writ- 
ten just  volumes  and  elaborate  tracts  of  this  subject?  no  news 
here  :  that  which  I  iiave  is  stolen  from  others  ;  s  dicitque  mihi 
■mea  pagina,fur  es.  If  that  severe  doom  of  Synesius  be  true, 
it  is  a  greater  offence  to  steal  dead  mens  labours  than  their 
cloathsy  what  shall  become  of  most  writers?  I  hold  up  my 
baud  at  the  bar  amongst  others,  and  am  guilty  of  felony  in  this 
kinde,  habes  conjitentcm  reum,  I  am  content  to  be  pressed 
with  the  rest.  ^Tis  most  true,  tenet  insanabile  multos  sari"  i 
lendi  cacu'ethes ;  and  ^  there  is  no  end  of  un  iting  of  bookes y 
as  the  wise  man  found  of  old,  in  this  scribling  age  especially^ 
wherein  '  the  number  of  bookes  is  without  number,  (as  a 
worthy  man  saith)  p;  me5  be  oppressed,  Sind  out  of  an  itch- 
ing humour,  that  every  man  hath  to  shew  himself  ""desirous  of 

fame  and  honour,  (scribimus  indocti  doctique  J  he  willwrite^ 

no  matter  what,  and  scrape  together,  it  boots  not  whence. 

•  M.  J  h.  Rous,  our  Piotubib.  Oxon.  Mr.  Hopper,  M.  Guthridge,  &c.  ''Qua: 
illi  audirc  ct  le<;ere  solent,  corum  partim  vldi  egomct,  alia  gessi  :  qua:  ill!  literis, 
ego  ruiii  ■•  iido"didlci.  Nunc  vos  exi.stimaie,  iactn  an  dirta  pluris  sint.  <"  Dido 
Viro-  d  Cambden,  ipsa  elepbamiasi  correpLa  clcpbantisiii  hospitiiim  constmxit. 

•  utada  post  Honicrum.  f  Nihil  pnt  tcrmissum  quod  a  quovis  dici  possit. 

t  Martialis.  Magis  impium  mortiiorLim  lucubraiioncs  qiiam  vestcs  turari. 

»Kccl  ult  >•  Libroscuiuichi  gignuiit,.stcrili:s  pariunt.  '  D.  King,  prsfat.  lect. 
Jonas,  the  late  right  reverend  lord  bishop  of  London.  Hoiniiios  talnclici  gloii* 

ad  uitentationciu  cruditiouis  andic^ue  congcrunt.  Buchaiianus. 
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^Bewitched  luith  this  desire  of  fame,  etiam  mediis  in  mor-^ 
his,  to  I  he  disparagement  of  their  health,  and  scarce  able  to 
hold  a  pen,  they  must  say  something,  ^aiid  get  themselves  a 
name,"  saith  Scaliger,  though  it  he  to  the  down-fall  and 
mine  of  manij  others.    To  be  counted  writers,  scHptores  ut 
salutentur,  to  be  thought  and  held  Polymathes  and  Polyhis- 
tors,  apud  imperituni  vidgus  oh  ventosos  nomen  artis,  to  get 
a  paper  kingdome:  nulla spe  qiicBStm,  sed amplci  famce ^  in  this 
precipitate,  ambitious  age,  nunc  tit  est  sceculum,  inter  imma-' 
turam  eruditionem,  amhitiosum  et  prcBceps  ('tis  '^Scaliger'g 
censure)  and  they  that  are  scarce  auditors,  vix  auditareSy 
must  be  masters  and  teachers,  before  they  be  capable  and  fit 
hearers.    They  will  rush  into  all  learning,  togatam,  arma- 
tam,  divine,  humane  authors,  rake  over  afl  indexes  and  pam- 
phlets for  notes,  as  our  merchants  do  strange  havens  for  traf- 
fike,  vyrite  great  tomes,  cum  non  sint  reverd  doctiores,  sed 
loquaciores,  when  as  they  are  not  thereby  better  schollars,  but 
grea'er  praters.    They  commonly  pretend  publike  good  :  but^ 
as  ''Gesner  observes,  'tis  pride  and  vanity  that  eggs  them  on  • 
no  news  or  ought  worthy  of  note,  but  the  same  in  other  terms' 
Ne  feriarentur  fortasse  typographic  vel  ideo  scrihendum  est 
aliquid  ut  se  vixisse  testentur.  As  apothecaries,  we  make  new- 
mixtures  every  day,  pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another;  and 
as  those  old  Romans  rob'd  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  to  set 
out  their  bad  sited  Rome,  we  skim  off  the  cream  of  other 
mens  wits,  pick  the  choice  flowers  of  their  till'd  gardens  to 
set  out  our  own  steril  plots.    Castrant  alios,  ut  Uhros  suos, 
per  segraetles,  alieno  adipe  sufarciant  (so  Jovius  inveighs)  • 
they  lard  their  Jean  bookes  with  the  fat  of  others  workes' 
Ineruditi  furcs,         (a  fault  that  every  writer  finds   as  I 
do  now,  and  yet  faulty  themselves)  iTrium.  Hterarum  ho- 
mines, all  thieves  ;  they  pilfer  out  of  old  writers  to  stuff  up 
their  new  comments,  scrape  Ennius  dung-hils,  and  out  of 
^Democntus  p,t,  as  1  have  done.    By  which  meanes  it  comes 
to  pass,  -Hhat  not  only  hhraries  and  shops  are  full  ofoiir  tu- 
tid  papers,  hut  every  close-stool  andjakes :  &crihunt  carJma 
qucB  legunt  cacantes  ;  they  serve  to  put  under  pies,  to 'lao 

spice  m.    and   kppn  rnact- 


'  Effascinatictiam  laudisamore,  &c.  Tuutus  Baronius        b  Fv  r„-  •  i- 

habcanturauctorcs.    Pra;f.  hiblioth.        =  Pr«f'''hisr      f^  PK,  /  'li'"^"' 

chartisarn  c  tur  iiieDtis         ^Vv.\.^■,A   „  ^ cioaca:.  •  Et  qiiidqiiid 

'Jaturlibertas,  pal-fs  fa'cultas  ^  n,-  r''  ^"u'^"  ^""'^'^  omnibus Icribendi 
Ob  homines.   ^  '""''"^  ''^  pr<^liO;  nauz  sordent. 

Vol.  I.  Q 
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schollars,  hut  now  nolle  sciences  are  vilified  by  base  and  illite- 
rate scriblers,  that  either  write  for  vain-glory,  need  to  get  mo- 
ny,  or  as  parasites  to  flatter  and  collogue  with  some  great  men : 
they  put  out  "hurras,  quisquiliasqne,  ineptinsque.  ^y'hnoii^st 
so  many  thousand  authors  you  shall  scarce Jiiid  one,  by  read- 
ing of  iv  horn  you  shall  be  any  whit  better,  but  rather  much 
■worse,  quibus  injicitur  potius,  qiiam  perficilur,  by  which  he 
is  rather  infected,  than  any  way  perfected. 

 '^Qui  talia  legit. 

Quid  didiclt  tandem,  quid  scit,  nisi  somnia,  nugas? 

So  that  oftentimes  it  falls  out  (which  Callimachus  taxed  of 
old)  a  great  book  is  a  great  mischiefe.  '^Cardan  finds  fault  with 
Frenchmen  and  Gern)ans,  for  their  scribling  to  no  purpose  : 
non,  inquit,  ah  edendo  deierreo,  modo  novum  aliquid  invcni- 
ant :  he  doth  not  bar  them  to  write,  so  that  it  be  some  new 
invention  of  their  own  :  but  we  weave  the  same  web  still,  twist 
the  same  rope  again  and  again:  or,  if  it  be  a  new  invention,  'tis 
but  some  bauble  or  toy  which  idle  fellowes  write,  for  as  idle 
fellowes  to  read:  and  who  so  cannot  invent  ?  ^He  must  haue 
a  barren  wit,  that  in  this  scribling  age  can  forge  nothing, 
^Princes  shew  their  armies,  rich  men  vaunt  their  buildings, 
souldiers  their  manhood,  and  schollars  vent  their  toyes  ;  they 
must  read,  th*y  must  hear,  whether  they  will  or  no. 

K  Et  quodcumque  semel  chartis  illeverit,  omncs 
Gestiet  a  furno  redeuntes  scire  lacuque, 
Et  pueros  et  anus  . 

What  once  is  said  and  writ,  all  men  must  know. 
Old  wives  and  children  as  they  come  and  go. 

What  a  company  of  poets  hath  this  year  brought  out  !  as 
Pliny  complains  to  Susius  Senecio.  ^' April,  everyday 
some  or  other  liave  recited.  What  a  catalogue  of  new 
bookes  all  this  year,  all  this  age  fl  say),  have  our  Frank-furt 
marts,  our  domestick  marts,  brought  out !  twice  a  year,  'pro- 
ferunt  se  nova  ingenia  et  oslentant  :  we  stretch  our  wits  out, 
and  set  them  to  sale  :  magno  conaiu  niliil  a^iijius.  So  that, 
which  "^Gesner  much  desires,  if  a  speedy  reformation  be  not 
had,  by  some  princes  edicts  and  grave  supervisors,  to  restraia 
this  liberty,  it  will  run  on  in  infmituni.    Quis  tarn  avidus  li- 

I     ■  Ans.  pac.  Inter  tot  miile  volumina  vix  unum  a  cujus  lectionc  quis  melior 

cvndat,  immo  potius  non  pejor.       ■=  Palingcnius.  Lib.  5.  desap.       «  Stcrili 

oportet  esse  ingcnium  quod  in  hoc  scripturientum  pruritu,  &c.  ^  Cardan,  prxf. 
ad  consol.        «  Hor.  ser.  1.  Sat.  4.  Epi.st.  lib.  1.  Magnum  poetarura  proven- 

turn  annus  hicattulit :  mensc  Aprili  nullus  fere  dies  quo  non  aliquis  recitavit.    '  Idem. 

Principibus  el  doctoribus  deliberandum  lelinquo,  ut  arguantur  auctorum  furt-,  et 
millics  rcpctita  toliantur,  ct  tcmere  scribendi  libido  cocrccatur,  alitor  in  iaifuiituni 
progrcssura. 
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korum  helluo,  who  can  read  them?  As  already^  we  shall 
have  avast  chaos  and  confusion  of  bookes:.we  are  ^  oppressed 
w  ith  them ;  our  eys  ake  with  reading,  our  fingers  with 
turning.  For  my  part,  I  am  one  of  the  number  ;  nos  Humerus 
sumus  :  I  do  not  deny  it.  I  have  only  this  of  Macrobius  to  -^av 
for  my  self,  Otnns  meum  7iihH  meiim,  'tis  all  mine,  and 
none  mine.  As  a  good  house-wife  out  of  divers  fleeces  weaves 
one  peece  of  cloth,  a  bee  gathers  wax  and  honey  out  of  many 
flowers,  and  makes  a  new  bundle  of  all. 

Floriferis  ut  apes  in  saltibus  omnia  llbant^ 

I  have  laboriously  collected  this  cento  out  of  divers  writers, 
and  that  sine  mjurid :  I  have  wronged  no  authors,  but  given 
every  nian  his  own ;  which  ^  Hierom  so  much  commends  in 
Nepotian  ;  he  stole  not  whole  verses,  pages,  tracts,  as  some  do 
now  a  dayes,  concealing  their  authors  names;  but  still  said  this 
was  Cyprian's,  that  Lactantius,  that  Hilarius,  so  said  Minutius 
Felix,  so  Victorinus,  thus  hr  Arnobius:  I  cite  and  quote 
mine  authors  (which,  howsoever  some  illiterate  scriblers  ac- 
count pedanticall,  as  a  cloke  of  ignorance,  and  opposite  to  their 
affected  fine  style,  I  must  and  will  use)  stimpsi,  non  surripui ; 
and  what  Varro,  lib.  6.  de  re  rust,  speaks  of  bees,  minhne 
•maleficce,  nidlius  opus  vellicantes  faciunt  deterius,  I  can 
say  of  my  self.  Whom  have  I  injured  ?  The  matter  is  theirs 
most  part,  and  yet  mine :  apparet  unde  sumpium  sit  (which  Se- 
neca approves) ;  aliud  tamen,  quam  unde  sum pium  sii,  apparet; 
w  hich  nature  doth  with  the  aliment  of  our  bodies,  incorporate, 
digest,  assimilate,  1  do  concoquere  quod  hausiy  dispose  of 
what  I  take:  I  make  them  pav  tribute,  to  set  out  this  my  Ma- 
ceronicon:  the  method  only  is  mine  own:  I  must  usurp  that 
ot  =  Wecker  e  Ter.  nihil  dictum  quod  non  dictum  prius  :  me- 
thodus  sola  artijicem  osieudit :  we  can  say  nothing  but  what 
hath  been  said,  the  composition  and  method  is  ours  only,  and 
sheu-3  a  schollar.  Oribasius,  Aetius,  Avicenna,  have  all  out  of 
Galen,  but  in  their  own  method,  diuerso  stylo,  non  di- 
versa  fide.  Our  poets  steal  from  Flomer  ;  he  spews,  saith 
^iian,  they  lick  it  up.  Divines  use  Austin's  words  verbatim 
still,  and  our  siory-dressers  do  as  much  ;  he  that  comes  last 
is  commonly  best,  ' 

 donee  quid  grandius  setas  ^ 

Postera,  sorsque  i'erat  mejior.-^- — 

•  Onerabuntur  ingcnia,  nemo  leoendis  sufiicit.  Libris  obruimiir :  oculi  le- 

f^sndo,  manus  volitando  doiciit.  Fam.  Strada,  Mnmon.  Lucretius.  '  Ouidquid 
ubiqiic  bene  dictum  hc\o  nieiim,  &  lUud  mine  meis,  ad  compendium,  nunc^ad  fidcm 
<r  auctoritatem  alieuis,  expi  imo  verbis  :  omnes  auctorcs  meos  clientes  esse  aibitror, 
&c.  Sariiburiensis  ad  Polycrat.  pro).  In  Epitaph.  Nep.  illud  Cyp.  hoc  Lact. 

illud  Hilar,  est,  it,i  Vi^toiinus,  in  hunc  modum  ioquutus  es,:  Aniobius, 
*  Prrcf  ad  Syntax,  mcd. 
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Though  there  were  many  gyants  of  old  in  physick  and  philoso- 
phy, yet  I  say  with  ''Didacus  Stella,  A  dwarf  standing  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  gyant,  may  see  farther  than  a  gyant  himself; 
I  may  likely  add,  alter,  and  sec  farther  than  my  predecesriours ; 
and  it  is  no  greater  prejudice  for  me  to  indite  after  others,  than 
for  ^21ianus  Montaltus,  that  famous  physitian,  to  write  de 
morbis  capitis  after  Jason  Pratensis,  Heurnius,  Hildesheim, 
&c.  Many  horses  to  run  in  a  race,  one  logician,  one  rheto- 
rician, after  another.    Oppose  then  what  thou  wilt, 

Allatres  licet  usque  nos  et  usque, 
Et  gaunitibus  improbis  lacessas  j 

I  solve  it  thus.  And  for  those  other  faults  of  barbarism,  l> Do- 
rick  dialect,  extemporanean  style,  tautologies,  apish  imita- 
tion, a  rhapsody  of  rags  gathered  together  from  several  dung- 
hils,  excrements  of  authors,  toyes  and  fopperies  confusedly 
tumbled  out,  without  art,  invention,  judgement,  wit,  learning, 
harsh,  raw,  rude,  phantasticall,  absurd,  insolent,  indiscreet,  ill- 
composed,  indigested,  vain,  scurrile,  idle,  dull  and  dry  ;  I  con- 
fess all  ('tis  partly  affected)  :  thou  canst  not  think  worse  of  me 
than  I  do  of  my  self.  'Tis  not  worth  the  reading,  I  yeeld  it :  I 
desire  thee  not  to  lose  time  in  perusing  so  vain  a  subject;  I 
should  be  peradventure  loth  my  self  to  read  him  or  thee  so 
writing  :  'tis  not  operce  pretkim.  All  1  say,  is  this,  that  I 
have  c  precedents  for  it,  which  Isocrates  calls  perfugiiim  lis 
qui  peccant^  otherg  as  absurd,  vain,  idle,  illiterate,  he. 
Nnnniilli  alii  idem  fecernnt,  others  have  done  as  much,  it 
may  be  more,  and  perhaps  thou  thy  self.  Novimus  et  qui 
ie^  ^^^c.  we  have  all  our  faults ;  scimtis,  et  hanc  veiiiam,  &'c. 
'^thou  censurest  me,  so  have  I  done  others,  and  may  do  thee  : 
Ccedimus,  inque  vicem,  &'c.  'tis  lex  talionis,  quid  pro  quo. 
Go  now  censure,  criticise,  scoffe  and  rail. 

*  Nasutus  sis  usque  licet,  sis  denique  nasus, 
Non  potes  in  nugas  dicere  plura  meas. 
Ipse  ego  quam  dixi,  &c. 
^Ver'st  thou  all  scoftes  and  flouts,  a  very  Momus, 
'i'lian  we  our  selves,  thou  canst  not  say  worse  of  us. 

Thus,  as  when  women  scold,  have  I  crycd  whore  first ;  and 
in  some  mens  censures,  I  am  afraid  I  have  overshot  myself. 
Lavdare  se  vani,  vituperare  stulii :  as  J  do  not  arrogate,  I 
will  not  deroo-ate.  Frimus  vcstrum  non  sum,  nec  imus,  I 
^m  none  of  the  best,  I  am  none  of  the  meanest  of  you*  As 

•  Inl.uc.  10.  Tom.  2.  Pygmaei  gigantum  humeris  inipositi  plus  quam  ipsi  gi- 
jraiites  vident.  ^  Nec  arancanim  tcxtuS  ideo  melior,  quia  ex  so  fila  gignuntur,  nec 
nostcr  idco  vilior,  quia  ex  alicnis  libamu%  ut  apes.  Lipsius  advcrsus  dialogist. 
e  Uno  absurdo  dato,  mille  sequuutur.  <>  Noii  dubllo  multos  Icctorcs  bic  tore 
stultos.       '  MaKial.  J  S.  2. 
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l  am  an  inch,  or  so  many  feet,  so  many  parasanges,, after  hi ni 
or  him,  I  may  be  pcradventure  an  ace  before  thee.  Be  it 
therefore  as  it  is,  well  or  ill,  I  have  assayed,  put  my  self  upon 
the  stage :  I  must  abide  the  censure  ;  I  may  not  escape  it.  It 
is  most  true,  siylus  virum  argvit,  our  style  bewrays  us,  and 
»  hunters  find  their  game  by  the  trace,  so  is  a  mans  genius 
vdescried  by  his  workes  :  vuiUo  melius  ex  sermorie  quam  linea- 
mentis,  tie  moribus  homiiinm  judicamvs ;  'twas  old  Cato's 
ruk".  I  have  laid  my  self  open  (I  know  it)  in  this  treatise, 
turned  nunc  inside  outward  :  1  shall  be  censured,  I  doubt  not  j 
fl)r,  to  say  truth  with  Erasmus,  nihil  morosius  hominumju- 
diciis,  there's  nought  so  peevish  as  mens  judgements  :  yet  this 
is  some  comfort — ut  palata,  sicjudicia,  our  censures  are  as 
various  as  our  palats. 

»■  Tres  mihi  convivae  prope  dissentire  videntur, 
Poscentes  vario  multum  diversa  palate,  &c. 

Our  writings  are  as  so  many  dishes,  our  readers  guests;  our 
bookes  like  beauty ;  that  which  one  admires,  another  rejects  ; 
so  are  we  approved  as  mens  fancies  are  inclined. 
Pro  captu  lectoris  habent  sua  fata  libelli. 

That  which  is  most  pleasing  to  one  is  amaracum  sui  most 
harsh  to  another.  Quot  homines^  tot  sententicB,  so  many 
men,  so  many  mindes  :  that  which  thou  condemnest,  he  com- 
mends. 

*  Quod  petis,  id  sane  est  invisura  aciduroque  duobus. 

He  respects  matter ;  thou  art  wholly  for  words  :  he  loves  a 
loose  and  free  style  ;  thou  art  all  for  neat  composition,  strong 
lines,  hyperboles,  allegories  :  he  desires  a  fine  fVontispeece,  en- 
ticing pictures,  such  as  Hieron.  Natali  ^the  Jesuite  hath  cut  to 
the  Dominicals,  to  draw  on  the  readers  attention,  which  thou 
rejectest;  that  which  one  admires,  another  explodes  as  most 
a:bsurd  and  ridiculous.  If  it  be  not  point-blank  to  his  humour, 
his  method,  his  conceeit,  ^  si  quid forsan  ornissum,  quod  is 
animo  conceperit,  si  qucB  dictio,  &c.  if  ought  be  omitted,  or 
added,  which  he  likes  or  dislilces,  thou  art  mancipium 
paucce  lectiojiis,  an  ideot,  an  asse,  nullus  es,  or  plagiarivs,  a 
trifler,  a  trivant,  thou  art  an  idle  fellow  ;  or  else  'tis  a  thing 
of  mecr  industry,  a  collection  without  wit  or  invention,  a 
very  toy.  f  Facilia  sic  putant  omnes  quco  jam  facta,  vec  de 
salehris  cogitant,  ubi  via  strata;  so  men  are  valued,  their  la- 
bours vilified,  by  fellowes  of  no  worth  thenselves,  as  things  of 
nought:  who  could  not  have  done  as  much ?  unusquisque 
ahundat  sensu  suo,  every  man  abounds  in  his  own  sense;  and 

•  ut  venatorcs  fcram  c  vcstigio  impresso,  virum  scriptiuricula.  Lips.  ^  Ho»r. 

•Hor.  Antwerp,  t'ol.  lGn7.  « Murctus,  fLipsius. 
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whilst  each  particular  party  is  so  affected,  how  should  one 
please  all  ? 

Quid  dem  ?  quid  non  dem  ?  Renuis  tu,  quod  jubet  ille. 
How  shall  I  hope  to  express  my  self  to  each  mans  hninou'-  and 
^  conceit,  or  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  ?    Some  understand  too 
little,  some  top  much,  qui  similiter  in  legendos  Libros,  alquc 
in  salulandos  homines  irruunt,  non  cugitantes  quales,  sed  (pd- 
hts  vestihus  induii  sint,  as    Austin  observes,  not  regarding 
what,  but  who  write,  ^  orexin  habet  avcloris  celelirilas,  no^ 
valuing  the  mettal,  but  the  stamp  that  is  upon  it;  cantliarvm^ 
aspiciiinty  non  quid  in  eo.    If  he  be  not  rich,  in  great  place, 
polite  and  brave,  a  great  doctor,  or  full  fraught  with  grand 
titles,  though  never  so  well  qualified,  he  is  a  dunce.  But 
as  ^  Baronius  halh  it  of  cardinal  Caraffa's  workes,  he  is  a 
meer  hog  that  rejects  any  man  for  his  poverty.    Some  are  too 
partial,  as  friends  to  overween ;  others  come  with  a  prejudice  to 
carp,  vilifiie,  detract  and  scoffe:  (qui  de  me forsan  quidqidd  esty 
omni  contemptu  contemptius  judicantj  some  are  bees  for  hony, 
some  are  spiders  to  gather  poyson.  What  shall  I  do  in  this  case  ? 
As  a  Dutch  host,  if  you  come  to  an  inn  in  Germany,  and 
dislike  your  fare,  dyet,  lodging,  &c.  replyes  in  a  surly  tone, 
^  aliud  tibi  quceras  diuersorium,  if  you  like  not  this,  get  you 
to  another  inn:  I  resolve,  if  you  like  not  my  writing,  go  read 
something  else.    I  do  not  much  esteem  thy  censure*  take  thy 
course:  'tis  not  as  thou  wilt,  nor  as  I  will:  but  when we  have 
both  done,  that  of  sPlinius  Sccundus  to  Trajan  will  prove  true. 
Every  mans  luitty  labour  takes  not,  except  the  matter,  sub- 
ject, occasion,  and  some  commending  favourite  happen  to  it. 
If  I  be  taxed,  exploded  by  thee  and  some  such,  I  shall  haply 
be  approved  and  commended  by  others,  and  so  have  been 
(expertus  loquorj  ;  and  may  truly  say  with  ^  Jovius  in  like  case 
('alsii  verbojactantia)  heroum  quorundam,  pontificum,  ei  vi- 
rorum  nobilium  familiaritutem  et  amicitiam,  gratasque  gra- 
iias,  et  midforum  '  bene  laudatorum  laudes  sum  inde  pro- 
meritus :  as  I  have  been  honoured  by  some  worthy  men,  so 
have  I  been  vilified  by  others,  and  shall  be.    At  the  first  pub- 
lishing of  this  book,  (which    Probus  of  Persius  satyrs)  editum 
librum  continuo  mirari  homines,  atquc  avide  deripere  ccepe- 
nint,  I  may  in  some  sort  apply  to  this  work.    The  first, 
second,  and  third  edition  were  suddenly  gone,  eagerly  read,  and, 

»  Hor.  b  Fieri  non  potest,  ut  quod  quisqiie  cogitaf,  dicat  unus.  Muretiis. 

'  Lib.  1.  de  ord.  cap.  11.  Erasmus.  Annal.  Tom.  .3.  ad  annum  360. 

Est  porciis  ille  qui  sacerdotcm  ex  amplitudine  rcdituum  sordide  demetitur. 
*  Erasm.  dial.  «  Epist.  1.  6.    Cujusque  ingcnii^m  non  .statim  emergit,  nisi 

materia:  fautor,  occasio,  commendatorque  contingat.  Pracf.  Hist.       ■  Lau> 

4^ri  a  laudato  laps  est.  ^  Vit.  Pcrsii. 
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as  I  have  said,  not  so  much  approved  by  some,  as  scornfully 
rejected  by  other?:  Bat  it  was  Deniocritus  his  fortune,  Idem 
adndrationi  ct  irrisionl  hahiUis.  'Twas  Seneca's  fate  :  that 
superintendant  of  wit,  learning,  judgement;,  ad  stuporem  doc  ■ 
//^.^j  the  best  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  in  Pl  ;iarch's  opi- 
nion j  that  renownfid  corrector  of  vice,  as  Fabius  terms 
him,  and  pahifiil  omniscious  philosopher,  that  ivrit  so  ex- 
cellentLy  and  admirably  icell,  could  not  please  all  parties,  or 
escape  censure.  How  is  he  vilified  by  Caligula,  Agellius,  Fa- 
bius,  andLipsius  himself,  his  chief  propugner?  I?ieo  pleraque 
pm2ic2o^a,  saith  the  same  Fabius:  many  childish  tracts  and 
sentences  he  hath,  sermo  illaboratus,  too  negligent  often  and 
remiss,  as  Agellius  observes,  oratio  vulgaris  et  protrita,  di- 
caces  el  ineptcE  sententicB,  eruditio  plebeia,  an  homely  shal- 
low writer  as  he  is.  In partibus  spinas^et  Jastidia,  habet,  saith 

*  Lipsius;  and,  as  in  all  his  other  workes,  so  especially  in  his 
Epistles,  alice  in  argutiis  et  ineptiis  occupantur :  intricatus 
alicubi,  et  pariim  cornposiius,  sine  copid  rerum  hoc  fecit :  he 
jumbles  up  many  things  together  immethodically,  after  the 
Stoicks  fashion:  parum.  ordinavity  mutta  accumulavit,  ^c.  If 
Seneca  be  thus  lashed,  and  may  famous  men  that  I  could 
name,  what  shall  I  expect  ?  How  shall  I  that  am  vix  umbra 
tanti  philosophic  hope  to  please  ?  No  man  so  absolute, 
^Erasmus holds,  to  satisfie  ally  except  antiquity j^prescriptionf 
i^c.  set  a  bar.  But  as  1  have  proved  in  Seneca,  this  will  not 
alwayes  take  place,  how  shall  I  evade  ?  'Tis  the  common 
.doom  of  all  writers  :  I  must  CI  say)  abide  it :  I  seek  not  ap- 
plause ;  s  Non  ego  ventoscB  venor  suffragia  plebis  ;  again,  non 
sum  adeo  informis  :  I  would  not  be  vilified^; 

 '  laudatus  abuude, 

Non  fastiditus  si  tibi,  lectorj  ero. 

I  fear  good  mens  censures,;  and  to  their  favourable  acceptance 
I  submit  my  labours, 

'  et  llnguas  mancipiorum 

Contemn©  

As  the  barking  of  a  dog,  I  securely  contemn  those  mali- 
cious and  scurrile  obloquies,  flouts,  calumnies  of  railers  and 
detractors;  I  scorn  the  rest.  What  therefore  I  have  said,  py-o 
tenuitate  nied  I  have  said, 

»  Minuit  prKsentia  famam.  ^  Lipsius,  Judic.  de  Seneca.  Lib.  10. 

Plurimum  studii,  multam  rerum  cognitionem,  omuem  studiprum  ma^eriam, 
&c.  multa  in  eo  probanda,  multa  admiranda.  ^  Suet.  'Arena  sine  calce 

*  Introduc.  ad  Sen.  f  Judic.  de  Sen.  Vix  aliquis  tarn  absolutus,  ut  alteri 
per  omnia  satisfaciat,  nisi  longa  temporis  praiscriptio,  semota  judicandi  libertate, 
I'elifrinne  quadani  aninios  occup;irit.  g  Hor.  Ep.  1.  lib.  29.  ^Eq.ue 
thrpc  ivi^i^ide  laudari  ac  inscctanter  vituperari.  Phavorinus.  A.  Gel,  lib,  19.  c.  2. 
'  Ovid.  Trist.  1.  ele-j,  6.                 Juvcn.  Sat.  5. 
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One  or  two  things  yet  I  was  desirous  to  have  amended,  if  I 
jcould,  concerning  the  manner  of  handling  this  my  subject,  for 
which  I  must  apologize,  deprecari,  and  upon  better  adcice 
give  the  friendly  reader  notice.  It  was  not  mine  intent  to 
prostitute  my  Muse  in  Engliih,  or  to  divulge  secrcla  MiiierrcPf 
put  to  have  exposed  thjs  more  contract  iii  Latin,  iH  could 
have  got  it  printed.  Any  scnrrile  pamphlet  is  welcome  to  our 
piercenary  stationers  in  English  :  they  print  all. 

-T  :  • — : —  :  cuduntque  libdlos. 

In  quorum  foliis  vix  simia  nuda  cacartt : 

but  in  Latin  they  will  not  deal ;  which  is  one  of  the  reasons 
^Nicholas  Car,  in  his  Oration  of  the  paucity  of  English  w  riiers, 

f rives,  that  so  many  flourishing  <vits  are  smothered  in  oblivion, 
ye  dead  and  buried,  in  this  our  nation.    Another  main  fault 
is,  that  I  have  not  revised  the  copy,  and  amended  the  style, 
'which  now  flows  remissly,  as  it  was  first  conceived  :  but 
my  leasure  would  not  permit :  Feci  iiec  qvod  potJii,  nee  quod 
volui,  I  confess  it  is  neither  as  I  would,  or  as  it  should  be. 

*  Cum  relego,  scripsisse  pudet,  quia  plurima  cerno, 
Mequoque  qiioe  fuerant  judice  digna  lini. 

When  I  peruse  this  tract  which  I  have  writ, 
I  am  abash'd,  and  much  I  hold  unfit. 

quod  gravissimum,  in  the  matter  itself,  many  things  I 
disallow  at  this  present,  which  when  I  writ,  Non  eadem 
fst  (Btas,  non  mens.  I  would  willingly  retract  much,  See. 
but 'tis  too  late.  I  can  only  crave  pardon  now  for  what  is 
^miss. 

I  might  indeed  (had  I  wisely  done)  observed  that  precept  of 
the  poet, 

 nonumque  prematur  in  annum, 

and  have  taken  more  care:  or  as  Alexander  the  phy?itian 
would  have  done  by  lapis  lazuli,  fifty  times  washed  before  it 
be  used,  J  should  haye  revised,  corrected,  and  amended  this 
tract;  but  I  had  not  (as  I  said)  that  happy  leasure,  no  ama- 
nueps^s  or  assistants.  Pancrates  in  Lucian,  wanting  a  ser- 
vant as  he  went  fiom  Memphis  to  Coptus  in  Egypt,  took  a 
4oor  bar,  and,  after  some  superstitious  words  pronounced,  (Eu- 
crates  the  relator  was  then  present)  made  it  stand  up  like  a 
serving-man,  fetch  him  water,  turn  the  spit,  serve  in  supper, 
?ind  wbat  work  he  would  besides  ;  and  when  he  had  done  that 
service  he  desired,  turn'd  his  man  to  a  stick  again.    I  have  no 

•Autartis  inscii,  aut  quxstu!  msgis  qvzm  Uteris  student,  hab.  Cantab  ct 
Lond.  excus.  1676.  <- Ovid,  de  Pont,  e!c^^  I.  6.  '  Hor.  "  Tom.  S, 
Philop'.eud.  Acccpfo  pessulo,  quum  carmen  quoddara  dlxissct,  cfFccit  ut  auibularet, 
aquam  haurirct,  cocnam  pararct,  &c. 
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such  skill  to  make  new  men  at  mv  pleasure,  or  meancs  to  hire 
them,  no  whistle,  to  call,  like  the  master  ol  a  ship,  and  bid 
them  run,  &c.  1  have  no  such  authority,  no  such  benefactors, 
as  that  noble  "Ambrosius  was  to  Origen,  allowing  hiin  six  or 
seven  amanuenses  to  wri.te  out  his  dictates  ;  I  must,  for  that 
cause,  do  my  business  mv  self,  and  was  therefore  enforced, 
as  a  bear  doth  her  whelps,  to  bring  forth  this  confused  lump: 
I  had  not  time  to  lick  it  into  form,  as  she  doih  her  yong  ones, 
but  even  so  to  publish  it,  as  it  was  first  written,  qiudqmd  in 
hiccam  venit :  in  an  extemporean  style,  (as  ^"  1  do  commonly 
all  other  exercises)  efudi  qiiidqidd  dictavU  genius  mens  :  out 
of  a  confused  company  of  notes,  and  writ  with  as  small  delibe- 
ration as  I  do  ordinarily  speak,  without  all  aftectation  of  big 
words,  fustian  phrases,  jingling  terms,  tropes,  strong  lines, 
(that,  like  ^Acestes  arrows,  caught  fire  as  they  flew)  strains  of 
wit,  brave  heats,  elogies,  hyperbolical  exornations,  elegancies, 
&c.  which  many  so  much  affect.   I  am  '^aqucepotor,  drink  no 
wine  at  all,  which  so  much  improves  our  modern  wits;  a  loose, 
plain,  rude  \vv\lev,Jicum  voco Jicum,  et  ligonem  ligonem,  and 
as  free,  as  loose  :  idem  calamo  quod  in  mente :      call  a  spade 
a  spade  :  aidmis  hcEC  scribo,  non  auribus,  I  respect  matter, 
not  words  ;  remembering  that  of  Cardan,  verba  propter  res, 
non  res  propter  verba;  and  seeking  with  Seneca,  quid  scribam, 
non  quemadmodum,  rather  what,  than  how  to  vvrite.    For,  as 
Philo  thinks,  ^  he  thai  is  conversant  about  mailer,  .neglcUs 
words;  and  those  that  exceU  in  this  art  of  speaking,  have  no 
profound  learning  : 

s  Verba  nitent  phaleris;  at  nullas  verba  medullas 
Intus  babent  

Besides,  it  was  the  observation  of  that  wise  Seneca,  ^when 
you  see  a  fellow  careful  about  his  words,  and  neat  in  his 
speech,  know  this  for  a  certainty,  that  mans  mind  is  busied 
about  toyes,  there's  no  solidity  in  him.  Non  est  ornamentum 
virile  concinnitas  :  as  he  said  of  ^a  nightingale, 

■  vox  es,  praeterea  nihil,  &c. 

I  am  therefore  in  this  point  a  professed  disciple  of '  Apollonlus, 
a  schollar  of  Socrates  :  I  neglect  phrases,  and  labour  wholly  to 
inform  my  readers  understanding,  not  to  please  his  ear;  'tis 

•Eusebius,  ecclc-.  hist.  lib.  6.  '>Stans  pede  in  uno,  as  he  made  verses. 

'  Virg.  ^  Non  eadcm  a  summo  expectes,  minimoque  poeta.  «  Stylus 

hie  nullus  praeter  parrheciam.  'Qui  rebus  se  cxercet,  verba  ncgligit;  et  qui 

callet  artcm  dicendi,  nnllam  disciplinam  babet  recognitam.  «  Palingenius. 

Cujnscunque  orationem  vides  politam  et  solicitam,  scito  animuni  in  pusrllis  oc- 
cuptum,  in  scriptis  nil  sclidum.  Epist.  lib.  1.  21.  '  Philostratus,  lib.  8.  vit.  Apol. 
Negligebat  oratoriam  facultatem,  et  pcnitus  aspernabatur  ejus  professores,  quod  lin- 
guam  duntaxat,  non  autem  mcntcm,  rcdderent  cruditioreni. 
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not  my  study  or  intcKit  to  compose  neativ,  which  an  orator 
requires,  but  to  expres.s  my  self  readily  and  plainly  as  it  happens : 
so  that,  as  a  river  runs,  sometimes  precipitate  and  swift,  theii 
dull  and  slow;  now  direct,  then  per  ambmres  ;  now  deep, 
then  shallow;  now  muddy/then  clear;  now  broad,  then  nar- 
row; doth  my  style  flow— now  serious,  then  light;  now  co- 
mical!, thensatyricall;  now  more  elaborate,  then^remiss,  as  the 
present  subject  required,  or  as  at  that  time  I  was  affected. 
And  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  read  this  treatise,  it  shall  seem  no 
otherwise  to  thee,  than  the  way  to  an  ordinary  traveller, 
sometimes  fair,  sometimes  fowl  ;  here  champian,  there  in- 
closed ;  barren  in  one  pi  ace,  better  sovl  m  another.  Bv  woods, 
groves,  hills,  dales,  plains,  &c.  I  shall  lead  thee  per  ardua 
month/m,  et  Ivbrica  valli?/m,  ei  roscida  cespitum,  et  ^ale- 
bom  caviporuiv,  through  variety  of  objects,  that  which  tliou 
shall  like,  and  surely  dislike. 

For  the  matter  it  self  or  method,  if  it  be  faulty,  consider,  I 
pray  you,  that  of  Columella:  nihil  perfec  turn,  aid  a  singulari 
consummatum  indiistrid:  no  man  can  observe  all;  much  is  de- 
fective no  doubt,  may  be  justly  taxed,  altered,  and  avoided  in 
Galen,  Aristotle,  those  great  masters.  Boiii  venatoris  (^one 
holds)  plures  feras  capere,  non  omnes.  He  is  a  good  hunts- 
man can  catch  some,  not  all  :  I  havt-  done  my  endeavour.  Be- 
sides, I  dwell  not  in  this  study  :  voil  hie  sulcos  ducimns ; 
no7i  hoc  pulvere  desiidamiis  :  I  am  but  a  smattcrer,  I  confess, 
a  stranger:  '^here  and  there  I  pull  a  ilower.  I  do  easily  grant, 
if  a  rigid  censurer  should  criticize  on  this  which  I  have  writ, 
he  should  not  find  three  sole  faults,  as  Scaliger  in  Terence, 
but  three  hundred,  so  many  as  he  haih  df)ne  in  Cardan's  Sub- 
tleties, as  many  notable  errours  as  '^  Gul.  Laurembergius,  a  late 
professour  of  Rustocke,  discovers  in  that  anatomy  of  Lauren- 
tins,  or  Barocius  the  Venetian  in  Sacroboscus.  And,  althouoh 
this  be  a  sixth  edition,  in  which  I  should  have  been  more  ac- 
curate, corrected  all  those  former  escapes,  yet  it  was  magni 
laboris  opus,  so  difficult  and  tedious,  that  (as  carpenters  do  find 
out  of  experience,  'tis  much  better  build  a  new  sometimes,  than 
repair  an  old  house.)  T  could  as  soon  write  as  much  more,  as 
alter  that  which  is  written.  If  ought  therefore  be  amiss,  (as  I 
grant  there  is)  I  require  a  friendly  admonition,  no  bitter  invective: 

'  Sint  Musis  sociae  Charitesj  Furia  omnis  abesto. 
Otherwise,  as  in  ordinary  controversies,  funem  contentioim 

•  Hie  enim,  quod  Seneca  Ponto.  \)os  herbam,  ciconia  larisam,  cani,s  Icporem, 
vir-ro  florem  legat.  ^  F  t.  Nannius,  not.  in  Hor.  '  Non  hie  colonti^ 

domicilium  halDeo  ;  sed,  topiarii  in  morem,  hinc  inde  florem  vellico.  ut  canis  Niliini 
lamlxns.  "*  Supra  bis  milk  notabiles  crrores  Laurentii  demonstravi,  &c.  «  Philo. 
dc  Con. 
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nectamus:  sed  cut  lono  P  We  may  contend,  and  likelv  mis-iise 
each  other:  but  to  what  purpose?  Wc  are  both  schollars,  say, 

.  ,   Arcades  ambo, 

Et  cantare  pares,  et  respondere  parall. 

If  we  do  vvran2;le,  what  shall  we  get  by  it?  Trouble  and  wrong 
our  selves,  make  sport  to  others.  If  I  be  convict  of  aii.errour, 
I  will  yeeld,  I  will  amend.  Si  quid  bovis  morilms,  si  quid 
vcritati  dissentaneum,  in  sacris  vel  humanis  Uteris  ame  dictum 
sit,  id  vec  dictum  esto-.  In  the  mean  time  1  require  a  favour- 
able censure  of  all  foults  omitted,  harsh  compositions,  pleo- 
nasmes  of  words,  tautological  repetitions,  (though  Seneca  bear 
me  out,  numquam  nimis  dicitur,  quodnunquam  satis  dicitur) 
perturbations  of  tenses,  numbers,  printers  faults,  Sec.  My 
translations  are  sometimes  rather  paraphrases,  than  interpreta- 
tions; non  ad  verbum  ;  but,  as  an  author,  I  use  more  liberty, 
and  that's  only  taken,  which  was  to  my  purpose.  Quota- 
tions are  often  inserted  in  the  text,  which  makes  the  style 
more  harsh,  or  in  the  margent,  ;-is  it  hapned.  Greek  authors, 
Plato,  Plutarch,  Athenseus,  &c.  I  have  cited  out  of  their  in- 
terpreters, because  the  original  was  not  so  ready.  I  have 
mingled  sacra  profa/iis,  but  I  hope  not  prophaned,  and,  in 
repetition  of  authors  names,  ranked  them  per  accidens,  not 
according  to  chronology  ;  somelin^es  neotericks  before  an- 
cients, as  my  memory  suggested.  Some  things  are  here  altered, 
expunged  in  this  sixth  edition,  others  amended,  much  added, 
because  many  good  ''authors  in  all  kindes  are  come  to  my 
hands  since;  and  lis  no  prejudice,  no  such  indecorum^  or 
oversight. 

'  Nunquam  ita  quidquam  bene  subducta  ratione  ad  vitam  fait, 
Quin  res,  setas,  usus,  semper  aliquid  apportet  novi, 
Aliquid  nioneat ;  ut  ilia,  quae  scire  te  credas,  nescias, 
Et,  quae  tibi  putaris  prima,  in  experiundo  ut  repudies. 

Ne'er  was  aught  yet  at  first  contriv'd  so  fit. 
But  use,  age,  or  something,  would  alter  it  j 
Advise  thee  better,  and,  upon  peruse, 
JMake  thee  not  say,  and,  what  thou  tak'st,  refuse. 

But  I  am  now  resolved  never  to  put  this  treatise  out  ao-ain  : 
tie  quid  nimis,  I  will  not  hereafter  add,  alter,  or  retract ;  I 
have  done. 

The  last  and  greatest  exception  is,  that  I,  being  a  divine, 
have  medled  with  physick  : 

 Tantumne  est  ab  re  tua  otil  tibi, 

Aliena  ut  cures,  eaque  nihil  qufe  ad  te  attinent  ? 

•Virg.  Frambcsahus,  Sennertus,  Ferandus,  &c.  «  Tcr,  Adelph. 

**  Heaut.  Act,  1.  seen.  1.  .  ' 
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(which  Mcnedemus!  objected  to  Chrernes)  have  I  so  much 
leasurc  or  hitle  business  of  nunc  own,  as  to  look  after  other 
mens  matters,  which  concern  me  not  ?  What' have  I  to  do 
with  physick  ?  ■  (juod  mcdkorum  esty  promiltant  med'ici.  The 
*  Lacedaemonians  were  once  in  counsell  about  state-matters  :  a 
debauched  tellow  sjjake  excellent  well,  and  to  the  pui  pobc:  his 
speech  was  generally  approved  :  a  grave  senator  steps  up,  and 
by  all  meanes  would  have  it  repealed,  though  good.,  because 
dehonestabatur  pesnmo  auctore,  it  had  no  belter  an  au- 
thor ;  let  some  good  man  relate  the  same,  and  then  it  should 
pass.  This  counsell  was  embraced^  /«c^//,w  est,  and  it  was 
registred  forthwith  ;  et  sic  bona  sententia  mansif^  jnalus 
auctor  midatus  est.  Thou  sayest  as  rnuch  of  me,  stomachous 
as  thou  art,  and  grantest  peradventure  this  which  I  have 
written  in  physick,  not  to  be  amiss,  had  another  done  it,  a 
pn)fessed  physiiian,  or  so;  but  vi-hy  should  I  meddle  with 
iPiis  tract  ?  Hear  me  speak  :  there  be  many  other  subjects,  I 
do  easily  grant,  both  in  humanity  and  divinity,  fit  to  be  treated 
of,  which,  had  I  written  ad  nstentationem  onlv,  to  shew  my 
self,  I  should  have  rather  chosen,  and  in  which  I  have  been 
more  conversant,  I  could  have  more  willingly  luxuriated,  and 
better  satisfied  my  self  and  others  ;  but  that  at  this  time  1  was 
fatally  driven  upon  this  rock  of  melancholy,  and  carried  away 
bv  this  bve-stream,  which,  asarillet,  is  deducted  from  themain 
chanel  of  my  studies,  in  which  I  have  pleased  and  busied  my 
self  at  idle  hours,  as  a  subject  most  necessary  and  commodious; 
— not  that  I  prefer  it  before  divinity,' which  I  do  acknowledge, 
to  be  the  queen  of  professions,  and  to  w  hich  all  the  rest  are  as 
handmaids,  but  that  in  divinity  I  saw  no  such  great  need  : 
for^  had  1  written  positively,  there  be  so  many  bookes  in  that 
kinde,  so  many  commentators,  treatises,  pamphlets,  expositions, 
siermons,  that  whole  teems  of  oxen  cannot  draw  them  and, 
had  I  been  as  forward  and  ambitious  as  some  others,  I  might 
have  haply  printed  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  a  sermon  in  St. 
Marie's  Oxon,  a  sermon  in  Christ-Church,  or  a  sermon  be- 
fore the  right  honourable,  right  reverend,  a  sermon  before  the 
n<>ht  worshipful,  a  sermon  in  Latin,  in  English,  a  sermon  v^'ith 
a,  name,  a  sermon  without,  a  sermon,  a  sermon,  &c.  But  I 
have  been  ever  as  desirous  to  suppress  my  labours  in  this  kinde, 
as  others  have  been  to  press  and  publish  theirs.  To  have 
written  in  controversic,  had  been  to  cut  off  an  Hydra's  head  : 
"^lis  litem  generat;  one  begets  another;  so  many  duplications, 
lri[)lications,  and  swarms  of  questions,  in  sacro  hello  hoc, 
quod  styli  mucrune  agitur,  that,  having  once  begun,  I  should 

*  Gcllius,'  lib.  18.  c.  3.  Et  indc  catena  quccdam  fit,  quic  hacredcs  ctiam 

ligat.  Caidau.  Heiniiiis. 
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never  make  an  end.  On^  had  much  better,  as  ^Alexander  the 
Sixth,  pope,  long  since  observed,  provoke  a  great  prince  thaii  a 
beggincT  fryer,  a  Jesuite,  or  a  seminary  priest:  I  will  add,  for 
incxpiigiiabile  genus  hoc  ho  mi  mini :  they  are  an  irrefragable 
society  ;  they  must  and  will  have  the  last  word,  and  that  with 
such  eagerness,  impudence,  abominable  lying,  falsifying,  and 
bitterness  in  their  questions  they  proceed,  that,  as  he  said. 
Juror ne.ccFcus,  an  rapit  vis  acrior,  an  culpa  ?  responsuni 
date.  Blind  fury  or  errour,  or  rashness,  or  what  it  is  that 
eggs  ihem,  I  know  not,  I  am  sure,  many  times;  which  ^Austin 
perceived  long  since  :  tempestate  contentionis^  serenitas  cha- 
ritatis  ohnubilatur :  with  this  tempest  of  contention,  the 
serenity  of  charity  is  over-clouded  ;  and  there  be  too  many 
spirits  conjured  up  already  in  this  kinde  in  all  sciences,  and 
more  than  we  can  tell  how  to  lay,  which  do  so  furiously  raoe, 
and  keep  such  a  racket,  that,  as  Fabius  said,  it  had  been 
mvch  better  for  some  of  them  to  have  been  lorn  dumb,  a?id 
altogether  illiterate,  than  so  far  to  dote  to  their  own  dc- 


struclion. 


At  melius  fuerat  non  scrlbercj  namque  tacere 
Tutum  semper  erit. 

'Tis  a  generall  fault — so  Severinus  the  Dane  complains  '  ia 
physick — unhappy^  men  as  ive  are,  we  spend  our  dayes  iji 
unprofitable  questions  and  disputatio?is,  intricate  siibtilties 
de  land  caprind,  about  moonshine  in  the  water,  leavin"  in 
the  mean  time  those  chiefest  treasures  of  nature  untouched 
■wherein  the  best  medicines  for  all  manner  of  diseases  are  to 
befou7id,  and  do  not  only  neglect  them  our  selves,  but  hinder 
condemn,  forbid,  and  scoffe  at  others,  that  are  willincr  to 
quire  after  them.    These  motives  at  this  present  have  niduccd 
me  to  make  choyce  of  this  mcdicinall  subject. 

If  any  physitian  in  the  mean  time  shall  infer,  ne  sufor 
ultra  crepidam,  and  find  himself  grieved  that  I  have  intruded 
into  his  profession,  I  will  tell  him  in  briefe,  I  do  not  otherwise 
by  them,  than  they  do  by  us,  if  it  be  for  their  advanta^re 
I  know  many  of  their  sect  which  have  taken  orders* 
m  hope  ot  a  benefice  :  ^tis  a  common  transition:  and  why 

» Malic  se  belluiu  cum  magno   principe  gererc.   ciuam   rnm  r 
Tnend.ca,.tium  ordlne.       Hon  cpod.  lib.  c ^^^^  sT  Jcl  T  "^'T 

-Lib.  12.  cap.  L  Mutosnasci,  o.„i  scientia  cge^  :;;iu^.:;^3in;:;n  ^ 
propnam  pern.cicm  in.sarure.  '  Infelix  n.ortalita.s!    Inutilibus  o/.^.t 

ac  disceputionibus  vitan.  traducimus ;  natur.  pnacip.  th™!    .^^^  '^rt"^ 
■m«=  morborun.raed.a„^  collocat^  sunt,  intcran  intacto.  relinuuiL     Jc  iu^i 
;  eTffiS"""-''  proh:ben,u.  unpedinu.,  condcni.n""  'li  fil 
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xnay  not  a  melancholy  divine,  that  can  get  nothing  but  by 
simony,  profess  phyi^ick  ?  Drusianiis,  an  Ilahaii,  (Crusiauus, 
but  corrui^tly,  Trithemius  calls  him)  because  he  was  not 
J'oriimale  in  his  practice,  forsook  his  profession.,  and  writ  af'-* 
terwards  in  divinity.  MarciUus  Ficiniis  was,  semeL  ct  simul, 
a  priest  and  a  physitian  at  once;  and  ''T.  Linacer,  in  his  old 
age,  took  orders.  The  Jesuiles  profess  both  at  ihis  time  ;  divers 
of  them,  permtssu  siiperiorznn,  chirurgeons,  panders,  bawds, 
and  midwives,  &c.  Many  poor  conntrey-vicars,  for  want 
of  other  meanes,  are  driven  to  their  shifts;  to  turn  moun- 
tebanks, quacksalvers,  empiricks  :  and  if  our  greedy  patrons 
hold  us  to  such  hard  conditions,  as  commonly  they  do,  they 
will  make  most  of  us  work  at  some  trade,  as  Paul  did — 
at  last  turn  taskers,  malsters,  costcrmongers,  grasiers,  sell  ale, 
as  some  have  done,  or  worse.  Howsoever,  in  undertaking 
this  task,  I  hope  T  shall  commit  no  great  errour,  or  indeco- 
rum,  if  all  be  considered  aright.  I  can  vindicate  my  self  with 
Gcorgins  Brauniis,  and  Hieronymus  Hemingius,  those  two 
learned  divines,  who,  (to  borrow  a  line  or  two  of  mine  elder 
brother)  drawn  by  a  naturall  love,  the  one  of  pictures  and 
7naps,  prospectives  and  chorographical  delights,  writ  that 
ample  Theater  of  Cities  ;  the  other  to  the  study  of  genealogies, 
penned  Theatrum  Genealogicum  :  or  else  1  can  excuse  my 
studies  with  '^Lessms  the  Jesuite  in  like  case — [t  is  a  disease 
of  the  soule,  on  which  I  am  to  treat,  and  as  much  appertaining 
to  a  divine  as  to  a  physitian;  and  who  knowsnotwhat  an  agree- 
ment there  is  betwixt  these  two  professions  ?  A  good  divine 
either  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  good  physitian,  a  spiritual  physitian 
at  least,  as  our  Saviour  calls  himself,  and  was  indeed,  Mat.  4. 
23.  Luke  3.  18.  Luke  7-  3.  They  differ  but  in  object,  the 
one -of  the  body,  the  other  of  the  soule,  and  use  divers  medicine? 
to  cure  ;  one  amends  animam  per  corpus,  the  other  corpus  per 
animani,  as  ^  our  regius  professour  of  physick  well  informed 
us  in  a  learned  lecture  of  his  not  long  since.  One  helps  the 
vices  and  passions  of  the  soule,  anger,  lust,  desperation,  pride, 
presumption,  &c.  by  applying  that  spirituall  physick,  as  the 
other  uses  proper  reinedies  in  bodily  diseases.  Now,  this  being 
a  common  infirmity  of  body  and  soule,  and  such  a  one  that 
hath  as  much  need  of  a  spirituall  as  aeorporall  cure,  i  could  not 
find  a  fitter  task  to  busie  my  self  about — amore  apposite  theam, 
so  necessary,  so  commodious,  and  generally  concerning  all 

a  Quod  in  praxi  minimefortunrtusesr.et,  medir'main  rcliquit,  et.ordinibus  initiatus, 
in  theologia  postmodum  scripsit.  Gcsrufr,  Bibliotheca.  ^  P.  Jovius.  '  M. 
W  Burton,  Preface  to  his  Description  of  Leicestershire,  printed  at  London  l)y  W, 
la-^Kard  for  T.  White,  1()32.  *  In  Hyfiiasticon;  neqiie  en im  hare  tractatio  alicna 
videri  del-.ct  a  theologo,  &c.  agitur  de  moibo  animx-.  '  D.  Clayton,  in  coimtiig, 
anno 
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sorts  of  men,  that  should  so  equally  participate  of  both,  and 
require  a  whole  physitian.    A  divine,  in  this  compound  mixt 
malady,  can  do  little  alone ;  a  physitian,  in  some  kmdes  ot 
melancholy,  much  less:  both  make  an  absolute  cure: 
-Alterius  sic  altera  poscit  openi : 

and  'tis  proper  to  them  both,  and,  I  hope,  not  unbeseeming 
me,  who  am  by  my  profession  a  divine,  and  by  mine  Inclina- 
tion a  physitian.  I  had  Jupiter  in  my  sixth  house;  I  say,  with 
^Beroaldus,  non  sum  rnedicus,  nee  mcdicina:  prorsus  expert  • 
in  the  theorick  of  physick  I  have  taken  some  pains,  not  with 
an  intent  to  practise,  but  to  satisfie  my  self;  which  was  a  cause 
likewise  of  the  first  undertaking  of  this  subject. 

If  these  reasons  do  not  satisfie  thee,  good  reader — as  Alex- 
ander Munificus,  that  bountifull  prelate,  sometime  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  when  he  had  built  six  castles,  ad  invidiam  operis 
eliiendam,  saith    Mr.  Cambden,  to  take  away  the  envy  of  his 
work,  (which  very  words  Nubrigensis  hath  of  Roger  the  rich 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  who,  in  king  Stephen's  time,  built  Shir- 
burn  castle,  and  that  of  Devises)  to  divert  the  scandall  or  impu- 
tation which  might  be  thence  inferredj  built  so  many  religious 
houses — If  this  my  discourse  be  over  medicinall,  or  savour  too 
much  of  humanity,  I  promise  thee  that  I  will  hereafter  make 
thee  amends  in  some  treatise  of  divinity.  But  this,  I  hope,  shall 
suffice,  when  you  have  more  fully  considered  of  the  matter  of 
this  my  subject,  rem  suhstratam,  melancholy  madness,  and  of 
the  reasons  following,  which  were  my  chiefe  motives — the 
generality  of  the  disease,  the  necessity  of  the  cure,  and  the 
commodity  or  common  good  that  will  arise  to  all  men  bv  the 
knowledge  oF  it,  as  shall  at  large  appear  in  the  ensuing  preface. 
And  I  doubt  not  but  that  in  the  end  you  will  say^vith  me, 
that  to  anatomize  this  humour  aright  through  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  our  microcosmus,  is  as  great  a  task  as  to  recon- 
cile those  chronological  errours  in  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
find  out  the  quadrature  of  a  circle,  the  creeks  and  souiitls  of 
the  north-east  or  north-west  passages,  and,  all  out,  as  good  a 
discovery  as  that  hungry  ''Spaniards  of  Terra  Australis  Incoo-- 
nita — as  great  trouble  as  to  perfect  the  motion  of  Mars  and  Me'r- 
curie,  which  so  crucifies  our  astronomers,  or  to  recti  fie  the 
Gregorian  kalendar.  I  am  so  affected,  for  my  part,  and  hope,  as 
*Theophrastus  did  by  his  Characters,  that  our  posterity 

»  Hor.  >>  Lib.  de  pestil.  <=  Nc  vark  in  Notcinghaimhlrr.  Cum  <\vo 
jedificasset  castella,  ad  toUendam  structiouis  invidiam,  et  expiandam  niactilam. 
duo  instituit  cocnobia,  ct  collegis  religio  is  implevlt.  ^  Ferdinando  de  Ouir 

anno  1612.  Amsterdami  impress.  «  Pra^fat.  ad  Charactered.  Spcro  cninT,  O 
Polycles,  liberns  no.stros  meliores  Inde  futures,  quod  istiusmodi  mcmoria;  ir.an'data 
rcliquerimus,  ex  pr«ceptis  et  e.xemplis  nostris  ad  vitam  accommodatis;  ut  se  iudc 
corrigant. 
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friend  Polychx,  shall  he  letter  for  this  luhich  we  have  ivrit^ 
ten,  by  correcting  and  rectifying  what  is  amiss  in  themselves 
ly  our  examjAts,  and  applying  our  precepts  and  cavtions  to 
their  own  use.  And,  as  thai  great  captain,  Zisca,  would  have 
a  drum  made  of  his  skin  when  he  was  dead,  because  he  thought 
the  very  noise  of  it  would  put  his  enemies  to  liight,  I  doubt 
not  but  that  these  following  lines,  when  they  sliall  be  recited, 
or  hereafter  read,  will  drive  away  melancholy  (though  I  be 
gone),  as  much  as  Zisca's  drum  could  terrifie  his  foes.  Yet 
one  caution  let  me  give  by  the  way  to  my  present  or  future 
reader,  who  isactually  melancholy — that  he  read  not  the  "  symp- 
tomes  or  prognosticks  in  the  following  tract,  lest,  by  applying 
that  which  he  reads  to  himself,  aggravating,  appropriating 
things  generally  spoken,  to  his  own  person  (as  melancholy  nieii 
for  the  most  part  do),  he  trouble  or  hurt  himself,  and  gel,  in 
conclusion,  more  harm  than  good.  I  advise  them  therefore 
warily  to  peruse  that  tract.  Lapides  loquitur;  (so  said  Agrippa, 
de  bcc.  Phil.)  et  caveant  lectores,  ne  cerebrum  iis  excutiut. 
The  rest,  I  doubt  not,  they  may  securely  read,  and  to  their 
benefit.    But  I  am  over-tedious  :  I  proceed. 

Of  the  necessity  and  generality  of  this  which  I  have  said,  if 
any  man  doubt,  I  shall  desire  him  to  make  a  briefe  survey  of 
the  world,  as  Cyprian  adviseth  Donate — Supposing  himself 
to  be  transported  to  the  top  of  some  high  mountain,  and  thence 
to  behold  the  tumults  and  chances  of  this  wavering  world,  he 
cannot  chuse  but  either  laugh  at,  or  pity  it.  St.  Hierom,  out 
of  a  strong  imagination,  being  in  the  wilderness,  conceived 
with  himself  that  he  then  saw  them  dancing  in  Rome;  and  if 
thou  shalt  cither  conceive,  or  climb  to  see,  thou  shalt  soon 
perceive  that  all  the  world  is  mad,  that  it  is  melancholy,  dotes; 
that  it  is  (which  Epichthonius  Cosmopolites  expressed  not 
many  yeares  since  in  a  map)  made  like  a  fools  head  (with  that 
motto,'  caput  hellebore  dignum)  a  erased  head,  cavea  stuU 
torum,  a  fools  paradise,  or  (as  Apollonius)  a  common  prison 
of  gulls,  cheaters,  flatterers,  &c.  and  needs  to  be  reformed. 
Strabo,  in  the  ninth  book  of  his  Geography,  compares  Greece 
to  the  picture  of  a  man  ;  which  comparison  of  his  Nic.  Ger- 
belius,  in  his  exposition  of  Sophianus  map,  approves — The 
breast  lies  open  from  those  Acroceraunian  hills  in  Epirus,  to 
th(i  Sunian  promontory  in  Attica;  Pctgae  and  Megara  are  the 
two  shoulders;  that  Is'thmos  of  Corlnih  the  neck  ;  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus the  head.    If  this  allusion  hold,  'tis,  sure,  a  mad 

»  Part  I.  sect.  3.  ^  Prscf.  Lectori.  «  Ep.  2.  1.  2.  ad  Donatum.  Paulli.sper 
te  credcsubduci  in  ardui  mentis  vcrticcm  cclsiorem  :  specuiare  inde  renim  jacciUtum 
frcies ;  ct,  ociilis  in  diversa  pnrrectis,  iluctuantis  mundi  turbines  iutueic  :  jam  simul 
Aul  ridebis  aut  miserebtris,  dkc. 
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head— Morea  may  be  Moria  ;  and,  to  speak  what  I  think,  the 
inhabitants  of  modern  Greece  swerve  as  much  from  reason 
anil  true  religion  at  this  day,  as  that  Morea  doth  from  the  pic- 
ture of  a  man.  Examine  the  rest  in  like  sort ;  and  y  ou  shall 
find  that  kingdomes  and  provinces  are  melancholy,  cities  and 
families,  all  creatures,  vegetall,  sensible,  and  rationall—that  all 
sorts,  sects,  ages,  conditions,  are  out  of  tune :  as  in  Cebes  table, 
om7ies  errorem  b'lhunt:  before  they  come  into  the  world, 
they  are  intoxicated  by  errours  cup — from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  have  need  of  physick;  and  those  particular  actions  in 
Seneca,  where  father  and  son  prove  one  another  mad,  may  be 
generall:  Porcius  Latro  shall  plead  against  us  all.  For  indeed 
who  is  not  a  fool,  melancholy,  mad  ? — ^  Qui  nil  moLitur 
inepte;  who  is  not  brain-sick?  Folly,  melancholy,  mad- 
ness are  but  one  disease  :  delirium  is  a  common  name  to  all. 
Alexander  Gordonius,  Jason  Pratensis,  Savanarola,  Guiane- 
rius,  Montaltus,  confound  them,  as  differing  secundum  magis 
et  minus;  so  doth  David,  Psal.  7>^>.  4.  I  said  unto  the  fools, 
deal  not  so  madly :  and  'twas  an  old  Stoicall  paradox,  omnes 
slultos  insanirey — "  all  fools  are  mad,  though  some  madder  than 
others.  And  who  is  not  a  fool  ?  who  is  free  from  melancholy  ? 
who  is  not  touched  more  or  less  in  habit  or  disposition  ?  If  in 
disposition,  ill  dispositions  beget  habits :  if  they  persevere, 
saith  ^  Plutarch,  habits  either  are  or  turn  to  diseases.  'Tis 
the  same  which  Tully  maintains  in  the  second  of  his  Tuscu- 
lanes,  omnium  iiisipientum  animi  in  morho  sunt,  et  pertjir- 
latorum:  fools  are  sick,  and  all  that  are  troubled  in  minde,  for 
what  is  sickness,  ,  but,  as  Gregory  Tholosanus  defines  it,  ct 
dissolidion  or  perturbation  of  the  bodily  league  which  health 
combines?  and  who  is  not  sick,  or  ill  disposed  ?  in  whom 
doth  not  passion,  anger,  envy,  discontent,  feare,  and  sorrow, 
reign  ?  who  labours  not  of  this, disease  ?  Give  me  but  a  little 
leave,  and  you  shall  see  by  what  testimonies,  confessions^  ar- 
guments, I  will  evince  it,  that  most  men  are  mad,  that  they 
had  as  much  need  to  go  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Anticyrae  (as  in 
^  Strabo's  time  they  did),  as  in  our  dayes  they  run  to  Com- 
postella,  our  Lady  of  Sichem  or  Lauretta,  to  seek  for  help^ 
that  it  is  like  to  be  as  prosperous  a  voyage  as  that  of  Guiana,  and 
that  there  is  much  more  noed  of  hellebore  than  of  tobacco. 

»  Coritfov.  1.  2.  cont.  7.  ct  h  6.  cout.  *>  Horatius.  IdcmHor.  1.  2.  Satira 
3.  Daraasippus  Stoicus  probat  oiimos  stultos  insanire.  "•Tom.  2.  sympos.  lib, 
5.  c.  6.  Animi  alTcctioiics,  si  diutius  iiihxrcant,  pravos  gencrant  habitus.  *  Lib. 
28.  cap,  1.  Synt.  art.  mir.  Morbus  nihil  est  aliud  quam  dissolutio  quxdamac  pertur- 
batio  foederis  in  corpore  existentis,  sicut  et  sanitas  est  conscntientis  bene  corporis 
Consummatio  quedam.  ♦  Lib.  9.  Gecgr.    tlurcs  olim  gentcA  navigabant  illuc 

sanitatis  caussS. 
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That  men  arc  so  misaffected,  melanchaly,  mad,  glddv- 
headed,  hear  the  testimony  of  Solomon,  Eccles.  2.  12.  And 
J  turned  to  leliold  tvisdome,  madness,  and  folly  ^  &c.  And 
ver.  23.    All  his  dayes  are  sorrow,  his  travel  grief e,  and  his 
heart  taketh  no  rest  in  the  night.    So  that,  take  melancholy 
in  what  sense  you  will,  properly  or  improperly,  in  disposition 
or  habit,  for  pleasure  or  for  pain,  dotage,  discontent,  feare, 
sorrow,  madness,  for  part,  or  all,  truly,  or  metaphorically,  'tis 
all  one.    Laughter  it  self  is  madness,  according  to  Solomon  ; 
and,   as   St.  Paul  hath  it,  worldly  sorrow  brings  death. 
The  hearts  of  thesonsof  inen  are  evil;  and  madness  is  in 
their  hearts  while  they  Live,  Eccles.  g.  3.    Wise  men  them- 
selves are  no  letter,  Eccles.  1.  18.    In  the  multitude  of 
wisdome  is  miichgriefe;  and  he  that  increasethwisdome,increas- 
eth  sorrow.  Cap.  2.17.  He  hated  life  it  self;  nothing  pleased 
him;  he  hated  his  labour ;  all,  as    he  concludes,  is  5orroz^/, 
griefe,  vanity,  vexation  of  spirit.    And,  though  he  were  the 
wisest  man  in  the  world,  sanctuariiim  sapientice,  and  had  wis- 
dome in  abundance,  he  will  not  vindicate  himself,  orjustifie  his 
own  actions.    Surely  I  am  more  foolish  than  any  man,  and 
have  not  the  understanding  of  a  man  in  me,  Prov.  30.  2.  Be 
they  Solomon's  w^ords,  or  the  words  of  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh, 
they  are  canonical.    David,  a  man  after  God's  own  heart, 
confesseth  as  much  of  himself,  Psal.  73.  21.  22,    So  foolish 
was  I  and  ignorant,  I  uas  even  as  a  least  lefore  thee — and 
condemns  all  for  fools,  Psal.  39.  and  32.  Q.  and  49.  20.  He 
rompares  them  to  beasts,  horses,  and  mules,  in  which  there  is 
no  understanding.    The  Apostle  Paul  accuseih  himself  in  like 
sort,  2  Cor.  11.  21.     I  would  you  would  stiff er  a  little  my 
foolishness :  I  speak  foolishly.     The  whole  head  is  sick, 
saithEsayj  and  the  heart  is  heavy,  cap.  1.5.  and  makes 
lighter  of  them  than  of  oxe?i  and  asses;  the  ass  knou/s  his 
ownef,  8i.c.  read  Deut.  32.  6.  Jer.  4.  Gal.  3.  1.  Ephes.  5.  6. 
Be  not  mad,  he  not  deceived :  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath 
lewitched  you  P  JHow  often  are  they  branded  with  this  epithet 
of  madness  and  folly !  No  word  so  frequent  amongst  the  fathers 
of  the  church  and  divines.    You  may  see  what  an  opinion 
th^y  had  of  the  world,  and  how  they  valued  mens  actions. 

1  know  that  we  think  far  otherwise,  and  hold  them,  most  part, 
wise  men  that  are  in  authority — princes,  magistrates,  ^  rich 
nien — theyare  wisemen  born :  all  politicians  and  states-men  must 
needs  be  so;  for  who  dare  speak  against  them?  And  on  the 
other,  so  corrupt  is  our  judgement,  we  esteem  wise  and  honest 


•  Eccllfe.'^.' 17.        *  Jure  hzreditario  sapcrc  jubcntur.    Euphormio,  Satyr. 
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.tncn  fools  ;  which  Democritus  well  signified  in  an  epistle  of 
his  to  Hiopocrates  :  "  the  Abdcrites  account  vertue  inadness:.; 
and  so  do'  most  nien  living.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  reason  of  it? 
^  Fortune  3.nf^  Fertue  (IVisdome  and  Folly  their  seconds)  upon 
a  time  contended  in  the  Olympicks ;  every  man  thought  that 
Fortune  a.nd  Fo//^/ would  have  the  worst,  and  pitied  their  cases. 
But  it  fell  out  otherwise.  Fortune  was  blind,  and  cared 
not  where  she  stroke,  nor  whom,  without  \a.wes,  andab  at  a- 
rum  instar,  &c.  Folly y  rash  and  inconsiderate,  esteemed  as 
little  what  she  said  or  did.  Vertue  and  Wisdome  gave  =  place, 
were  hissed  out,  and  exploded  by  the  common  people— Fo% 
^nd  Fortune  admired  ;  and  so  are  all  their  followers  ever  since. 
Knaves  and  fools  commonly  fare  and  deserve  best  in  world- 
lings eys  and  opinions.  Many  good  men  have  no  better  fate 
in  their  ages.  Achish,  1  Sam.  21.  14.  held  David  for  a  mad- 
man. ^  Elisha  and  the  rest  were  no  otherwise  esteemed.  Da- 
vid was  derided  of  the  common  people,  Psal.  71.  7-  I  am 
lecome  a  monster  to  many.  And  generally  we  are  accounted 
fools  for  Christ,  1  Cor.  4.  We  fools  thought  his  life  mad- 
7iesSy  and  his  end  without  honour,  Wisd.  5.  4.  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  were  censured  in  like  sort,  John  10.  Marks.  Acts 
26.  And  so  were  all  Christians  =  in  Pliny's  time  :  fuerunt  et 
alii  similis  dementice,  &c.  and  called  not  long  after,  f  ve- 
sanicB  sectatores^  eversores  hominum,  polluti  novatores,  fana- 
iici,  canes,  malefici,  venefci,  Galilcei  homunciones,  ^c.  'Tis 
an  ordinary  thing  with  us,  to  account  honest,  devout,  ortho- 
dox, divine,  religious,  plain-dealing  men,  ideots,  asses,  that 
;Cannot  or  will  not  lye  and  dissemble,  shift,  flatter,  accommo- 
dare  se  ad  emn  locum  ubi  nati  sunt,  make  good  bargains,  sup- 
plant, thrive,  patronis  inservire,  solennes  ascendendi  modos 
opprehendere,  leges,  mores,  consuetudines  rede  ohservare, 
candide  laudare,  fortitcr  defendere  sententias  amplectiy 
duhitare  de  millis,  credere  omnia,  accipere  omnia,  nihil  re- 
prehendere,  coBteraque  quce  promotionem  ferunt  et  securita- 
tem,  quce  sine  amhage  felicem  reddunt  hominem^  et  vere  sa^ 
pientem  apud  nos — that  cannot  temporize  as  other  men  do, 
°  hand  and  take  bribes,  &c. — but  fear  God,  and  niake  a  consci- 
ence of  their  doings.  But  the  holy  Ghost,  that  knows  betterhow 
to  judge — he  calls  them  fools.  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
Psal.  53.  1.  And  their  wayes  utter  their  folly,  Psal.  49.  13. 
^'  For  what  (jan  he  more  mad,  than,  for  a  little  worldly  pleasure, 

*  Apud  quos  virtus,  insaniact  furor  esse  dicitur.  Calcagninus,  ApoL  Omnes 
mirabantur,  putaiites  illisum  iri  Stultitiam.  Sed  pr.-cteT  expectationem  res  evcnit.  Au- 
dax  Stultitia  in  cam  irruit,  &c.  ilia  cedit  irrisa ;  et  plures  hinc  habet 'Cctatores  ^.tuU 
titia.  Non  est  respondendum  stulto  secundum  .stuititiam.  ^  2  RQg.  7. 

"  Lib.  10.  ep.  97.  f  Aug.  ep.  178.  «  Quis,  nisi  mentis  inops,  &c, 

^  Quid  insanius  quam  pro  nionKiitanea  felicitate  jctcrnis  te  maiiciparp  suppli- 

ciis? 
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io  procure  unto  themselves  eternal  punishment  ?  as  Gregory 
and  otliers  inculcate  unto  us. 

Yea  even  all  those  great  philosophers  the  world  hath  ever 
had  in  admiration,  whose  workeg  we  do  so  much  esteem, 
that  gave  precepts  of  wisdome  to  others,  inventers  of  arts  and 
sciences — Socrates,  the  wisest  man  of  his  time  by  the  oracle 
of  Apollo,  whom  his  two  schollars  *  Plato  and  ^  Xenophon  so 
much  extol  and  magnifie  with  those  honourable  titles,  leit 
071(1  wisest  of  all  mortall  men,  the  happiest  and  most  just  ; 
and  as  "  Alcibiades  incomparably  commends  him  ;  "  Achilles 
was  a  worthy  man,  but  Brasidas  and  others  were  as  worthy  as 
himself;  Antenor  and  Nestor  were  as  good  as  Pericles;  and  so 
of  the  rest :  but  none  present,  before,  or  after  Socrates,  vemo 
veterum  neque  eorum  qui  nunc  sunt,  w  evc  ever  such,  will 
match,  or  come  near  him" — those  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
those  Britain  Druids,  Indian  Brachmanni,  Ethiopian  Gymno- 
sophists,  Magi  of  thePersians — Apollonius,  of  whom  Philostra- 
tus,  noTi  doctus,  sed  vatus  sapiens,  wise  from  his  cradle — ^Epi- 
curus, so  much  admired  by  his  schollar  Lucretius; 

Qui  genus  hamanum  ingenio  superavit,  et  omnes 
?erstrinxit,  Stellas  exortus  ut  aetherius  Sol — 

Whose  wit  excell'd  the  wit  of  men  as  far. 
As  the  Sun  rising  doth  obscure  a  star — 

or  that  so  much  renowned  Empedocles, 

Ut  vix  humana  videatur  stirpe  creatus— 

'all  those,  of  whom  we  read  such  hyperbolicall  eulogiums  ; 
as  of  Aristotle,  that  he  was  wisdome  Itself  in  the  abstract,  ^  4 
miracle  of  nuture,  breathing  libraries,  (as  Eunapius  of  Longi- 
nus)  lights  of  nature,  gyants  for  wit,  quintessence  of  wit,  di- 
vine spirits,  eagles  in  the  clouds,  fallen  from  heaven,  gods, 
spirits,  lamps  of  the  world,  dictators, 

(Nulla  ferant  talem  secla  futura  virum) 
monarchs,  miracles,  superintendents  of  wit  and  learning, 
Oceanus,  phoenix^    Atlas,   rnonstnnny  portentum  huminis, 
orhis  miiversi  muscBum,  ultimus  humancB  naturcB  conatusy 

natur-^  mariius, 

.  merlto  cui  doctior  orbis 

Submissis  defert  fascibus  imperium, 

»  In  fine  PJiiddnrj.  Hie  finis  fuit  amici  nostn,  o  Eucratcs,  nostro  quidcm 
nudicio,  omnium  quos  expert!  sunius  optimi  ctapprime  sapicntissimi,  ct  justissimi. 
*  Xenon  1,  4.  de'dictis  Sociatis,  ad  fincm.  Talis  fuit  Socrates,  quern  omnium  opti- 
mum et  fcliciv,imHm'  statuam.  '  Lib.  25.  Platonis  Convivio.  <>  Lucre- 

■thii  '  7\nax'agoras  olim  mens  dictus  ab  antiquis.         '  RcRuIa  naturar,  na^ura 

miraculum,  iosa  cniditio,  d-rmonium  hominis,  sol  scientianvm,  marc,  sophia, 
antistes  litcrarum  ctsapicntiz,  ut  Scioppius  olim  de  Seal,  ct  Hemsuis.    Aqu.la  m 

-nubibus,  imperator  literatorum,  columen  li*erarum,  abyss»i  eruditionis,  ocdlas 
Europse,  ScaLiger. 
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as  iEllan  writ  of  Protagoras  and  Gorgias— we  may  say  of 
them  all,  tantum  a  sapientilus  alfuerunt,  qnantiwi  a  viris 
pueri,  they  were  children  in  respect,  infants,  not  eagles  but 
kites,  novices,  illiterate,  eunuchi  sapieniicc,  And^  although 
they  were  the  wisest,  and  most  admired  in  their  age,  as  he 
censured  Alexander,  I  do  them  :  there  were  10,000  in  his  army- 
as  worthy  captains,  {'had  they  been  in  place  of  command),  as 
valiant  as  himself;  there  were  niyriades  of  men  wiser  in  those 
dayes,  and  yet  all  short  of  what  they  ought  to  be.  Lactantius, 
In  his  booke  of  Wisdome,  proves  them  to  be  dizards,  fools, 
asses,  mad-men,  so  full  of  absurd  and  ridiculous  tenents  and 
brain-sick  positions,  that,  to  his  thinking,  never  any  old  woman 
or  sick  person  doted  worse.  ^  Democrilus  look  all  from  Lcu- 
cippus,  and  left,  saith  he,  the  inheritance  of  his  folly  to 
Epicurus  :  "  insanicnti  diim  sapientics,  ^c.  The  like  he  holds 
of  Plato,  Aristippus,  and  the  rest,  making  no  difference  le- 
f.wixt  them  and  leasts,  saving  that  ihey  could  speak. 
'  Theodoret,  in  his  tract  De  Cur.  Grcec.  Affect,  manifestly 
evinces  as  much  of  Socrates,  whom  though  that  oracle  of 
Apollo  confirmed  to  be  the  wisest  man  then  living,  and  saved 
him  from  the  plague,  whom  2000  yeares  have  admired,  of 
whom  some  will  as  soon  speak  evil  as  of  Christ,  yet  re  vera,  he 
was  an  illiterate  ideot,  as  '  Aristophanes  calls  him — irrisor  et 
arnhiiiosus,  as  his  master  Aristotle  terms  him.,  sciirra  Ai- 
iicus,  as  Zeno,  an  ^  enemy  to  all  arts  and  sciences,  as  Athcr 
naeus  tf)  philosf/phers  and  travellers,  an  opinionative  asse-,  a  ca- 
viller, a  kind  of  pedant;  for  his  manners,  (asTheod.  Cyrensis 
describes  him)  a  Sodomite,  an  atheist,  (so  convict  by  Any- 
tus)  iracundus  et  ehrius,  dicajr,  &'c.  a  pot-companion,  by 
Plato's  own  confession,  a  sturdy  drinker;  and  that  of  all 
others  he  was  most  sottish,  a  very  madman  in  his  actions  and 
opinions.  Pythagoras  was  part  philosopher,  part  magician,  or 
part  witch.  If  you  desire  to  hear  more  of  Apollonius,  a  great 
wise  man,  sometime  parellel'd,  by  Julian  theApostate,  to  Christ, 
I  refer  you  to  that  learned  tract  of  Eusebius  against  Hierocles — > 
and,  for  them  all,  to  Lucian's  Piscator,  Icaromejiippus,  Necyo- 
mantia.  Their  actions,  opinions,  in  general  were  so  prodigious, 
absurd,  ridiculous,  which  they  broached  and  maintained  ;  their 
bookes  and  elaborate  treatises  were  full  of  dotage  ;  which  Tully 
(ad  AtticumJ  long  since  observed — delirant  plermnque  scrip- 
tores  in  lilris  suis — their  lives  being  opposite  to  their  words, 

»  Lib.  :3.  de  sap.  c.  17.  ct  20.  Omiics  philosophi  ant  stiilti  aut  insani  :  nulla 
anus,  nuUus  ieger,  ineptiiis  deliravit.  >>  Democritus,  a  Lcucippo  ductus,  hyrcdi,. 
tateni  stulritia;  reliquit  Epicuro.  «  Hor.  car.  lib.  1.  od,  34.  <»  Nihil  in- 

terest  inter  hos  et  be.stia.s,  nisi  quod  loquantnr.  dc  sa.  1.  26.  c.  8.  »  Cap.  dc  virt. 
'  N'cb.  et  Ranis.  «  Omnium  disciplinarum  ignarus.  ^  Pulchrorum  adolesccn- 
fritn  caussa  frcquentur  gymnasium  obibat,  &c. 
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th<iy  commended  poverty  to  others,  and  were  most  covetous 
themselves,  extolled  love  and  peace,  and  yet  persecuted  one 
an'Jther  with  virulent  hate  and  malice.  They  could  give  pre- 
cepts for  verse  and  prose;  but  not  a  man  of  them  (as^  Seneca 
teilsthem  home)  could  moderate  his  affections.  Their  musick 
did  shew  xx?,Jiebiles  onodos,  &'c.  how  to  rise  and  fall;  but  they 
could  not  so  contain  themselves,  as  in  adversity  not  to  make  a 
lamentable  tone.  They  will  measure  ground  by  geometry, 
set  dawn  limits,  divide  and  subdivide,  but  cannot  yet  prescribe 
guafitum  komini  satis,  or  keep  within  compass  of  reason  and 
discretion.  They  can  square  circles,  but  understand  not  the 
state  of  their  own  soules— describe  right  lines,  and  crooked, 
<^c.  but  know  not  what  is  right  in  ihxiWk— quid  in  vita  rec- 
tum sit,  Ignorant:      that,  as  he  said, 

Nescio,  an  Anticyrara  ratio  illis  destinet  omnem. 

I  think  all  the  Anticyrae  will  not  restore  them  to  their  wits. 
^.  If.  these  men  now,  (hat  held  '  Zenodotus  heart.  Crates  liver, 
Epictetus  lanthorn,  were  so  sottish,  and  had  no  more  brains 
than  so  many  beetles,;.what  shall.  jVve  think  of  the  commonalty  ? 
\yhat  of  the  rest?    •;;  \  ' 

Yea,  but  (will  you  infer)  that  is  true  of  heathens,  if  they  be 
conferred  with  Christians,  i  Cor.  3.  19.    The  wisdome  of  this 
tvqrld  is  foolishness  with    God,  earthly  and  divelish,  as 
James  calls  it,  3.  15.    They  were  vain  in  their  imaginations ; 
and  their  foolish  heart  was  fodl  of  darkness.  Rom.  1.21,  22. 
When  they  profossed  themselves  wise,  became  fools.  Their 
witty  workes  are  admired  here  on  earth,  whilst  their  soules  are 
tormented  in  hell -fire.    In  some  sense,  Christiani  Crassiani,  > 
Christians  are  Crassians,  and,  if  compared  to  that  wisdome,  no  I 
better  than  fools.    Qids  est  sapiens?  Solus  Deus,    Pytha-  | 
goras  replies;    God  is  only  wise. — Rom.  16.    Paul  deter-  j 
mines,  only  good,  as  Austin  well  contends ;  and  no  man  ^ 
Uui7ig  can  be  jnsfified  in  his  sight.    God  looked  down  from 
heaven  upon  the  children  of  men,  to  see  ij  any  did  understand. 
Psalm  53.  2,  3.  but  aJI  are  corrupt,  err.    Rom.  3.  12. 
Isfone  doth  good,  no  not  one.    Job  aggravates  this,  4.  18. 
Behold,  he  found  no  stedfaslness  in  his  servants,  and  laid 
jolly  upon  his  angels,  ly.    How  much  more  on  them  that 
dwell  in  houses  of  clnyf  In  this  sense,  we  are  all  as  fools;  and 
the  '  Scripture  alone  is  arx  MinervcB ;  we  and  our  writings  are 
§halIow  and  imperfect.    But  I  do  not  so  mean:  even  in  our 
ordinary  dealings,  we  are  no  better  than  fools.  All  our  actions, 

•  Scnera.  Scis  rotunda  mctiri,  sed  non  tuum  nnimiini.  Ab  ubcribus  sapien- 
tia  lactati,  caecutire  non  possunt.  «  Cor  Zenodoti,  et  jecur  Cratctis.  ^  Lib.  dc 
pat.  boni,  '  Hie  profundissimae  Sophia:  fodin*. 
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as  -^Pliny  told  Trajan,  upbraid  us  of  folly:  our  whole  course 
oFjifc  is' but  matter  of  laughter  :  we  are  not  soberly  wise  ;  and 
the  world  itself,  which  ought  at  least  to  be  wise  by  reason  of 
his  antiquity,  as  ''Hugo  de  Prato  Florido  will  have  it,  semper 
stuklzat,  is  every  day  more  foolish  than  other  :  the  more  it  is 
luhipped^  the  u  orse  it  is;  and,  as  a  child,  will  still  be  crowned 
ivith  roses  and  fowers.  We  are  apish  in  it,  asi7n  bipedes  ; 
and  every  place  is  full  inversorum  Apuleiorum,  of  meta- 
Itiorphosed  and  two-legged  asses,  inversorum  Silenorumy 
childish,  pueri  ins  tar  bimuli,  iremuld  patris  dormientis  in 
ulna.  Jovianus  Pontanus  (Antonio  Dial.)  brings  in  some 
lauirhing  at  an  old  man,  that  by  reason  of  his  age  was  a  little 
fond;  but,  as  he  admonisheth  there,  7ie  viireris,  mi  hospes,  de 
hoc  sem,  marvel  not  at  him  only  ;  for  tota  hcec  civitas 
delirium,  all  our  town  dotes  in  like  sort;  we  are  a  company 
of  fools.  Ask  not,  with  him  in  the  poet,  ^Larvce  hunc,  in- 
temperioi,  insaniceque ,  agitant  senem  P  What  madness  ghosts 
this  old  man  ;  but  what  madness  ghosts  us  all  ?  For  we  are, 
ud  unum  omnes,  all  mad '^  semel  insanivimus  omnes :  not 
once,  but  alway  so,  et  semel,  ei  simul,  et  semper,  ever 
and  altogether  as  bad  as  he;  and  not  senex  bis  puer,  delira 
anus ;  but  say  it  of  us  a\\,  setnper  pueri;  yong  and  old,  all 
dote,  as  Lactantius  proves  out  of  Seneca;  and  no  difference 
betwixt  us  and  children,  saving  that  majora  ludimiiSy  et 
grandioribus  pupis,  they  play  with  babies  of  clouts,  and  such 
toyes,  we  sport  with  greater  babies.  We  cannot  accuse  or  con- 
demn one  another,  being  faulty  ourselves,  deliramenta  loque- 
ris,  you  talk  idly,  or,  as  Mici.o  upbraided  Demea,  i?isanis  P 
aufer;  f«r  we  are  as  mad  our  own  selves ;  and  it  is  h^rd  to  say 
which  is  the  worst.    Nay,  'tis  univ-ersally  so, 

'  Vitam  regit  fortuna,  non  sapientia. 

When  "  Socrates  had  taken  great  pains  to  find  out  a  wise 
mail,  and,  to  that  purpose,  had  consulted  with  philosophers, 
poets,  artificers,  he  concludes  all  men  were  fools  ;  and, 
though  it  procured  him  both  anger,  and  much  envy,  yet  in  all 
companies  he  would  openly  profess  it.  When  Suppulius  iri 
Pontanus  had  travelled  all  over  Europe  to  conferr  with  a  wise* 
man,  he  returned  at  last  without  his  errand,  and  could  find 
hone,   '  Cardan  concurs  with  him  :  Few  there  are  (for  ought 

»  Pancgyr.  Trajario.  Omnes  actioncs  exprobrare  stultitiam  videntur.  •>  Ser.  4.  in 
domi  Pal.  Mundus,  qui  ob  aiitiqiii'tatcm  dcberet  esse  sapiens,  semper  stultizat,  et 
nulli.s  flagellis  alteratur  ;  sed,  ut  puer,  vultrosisct  floribus  cordnari.  Insanum  te' 

omnes  pueri,  clamantque  pucllai.  Hor".  '  '"'^  Pla'utus,  AuTnlar.  =  4*ie'pb.  ^^ct.  5'.'' 
seen.  8.  f  tully,  Tusc.  5.  r  Plato^  Apologia  Socratis.  Ant,  Dial.  iLib.  SK^' 
de  sap.  Psuci,  ut  video,  sansc  mentis  sun^. 
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I  can  perccivej  well  in  their  wits.  So  cloth  *  Tully  :  /  see 
every  thing  to  be  done  foolishly  and  nnaduisedly . 

lllesinistrorsum,  hie  dextrorsum  abit:  uims  utriquc 
Error;  sed  variis  illudit  partibus  omncs. 

One  reels  to  this,  another  to  that  wall ; 
*Tis  the  same  errour  that  deludes  them  all. 

^  They  dote  all,  but  not  alike,  (Mai.ia  y\v  Trxeni,  o^oia)  not  in 
the  same  kindc.  One  is  covetous,  a  second  lascivious,  a  third 
ambitious,  a  fourth  envious,  c^c.  as  Damasippus  the  Sloick 
hath  well  illustrated  in  the  poet, 

Desipiunt  omnes  aeque  ac  tu. 

*Tis  an  inbred  maladie  :  in  every  one  of  us,  there  is  semina" 
rium  stultitice ,  a  seminary  of  folly,  which,  if  it  be  stirred  upy 
or  get  a  head,  will  run  in  infinitum,  and  infinitely  varies,  as 
wejourselves  are  severally  addicted,  (saith  ^  Balthazar  Castilio) 
and  cannot  so  easily  be  rooted  out ;  it  takes  such  fast  hold,  as 
Tully  holds,  altcp  radices  stultitice  ;  *  so  we  are  bred,  and  so 
we  continue.  Some  say  there  be  two  main  defects  of  wit-^ 
errour  and  i2norancc--"to  which  all  others  are  reduced.  Bviirno- 
ranee  we  know  not  things  necessary;  by  errour  we  know  them 
falslv.  Ignorance  is  a  privation,  errour  a  positive  act.  From 
ignorance  comes  vice,  from  errour  hercsie,  8cc.  But  make  how 
many  kindcs  you  will,  divide  and  subdivide  ;  few  men  are  free, 
or  that  do  not  impinge  on  some  one  kinde  or  other.  ^  Sic  ple- 
rumque  agiiat  stultos  insc'ttia,  as  he  that  examines  his  own 
and  other  mens  actions,  shall  find. 

e  Charon,  inLucian,  (as  he  wittily  faigns)  was  conducted  by 
Mercuric  to  such  a  place,  where  he  might  sec  all  the  world  at 
once.  After  he  had  sufficiently  viewed,  and  looked  about,  Mer- 
curie  would  needs  know  of  hirn  what  he  had  observed.  He  told 
him,  that  he  saw  a  vast  multitude,  and  a  promiscuous;  their 
habitations  tike  mole-hills  ;  the  men  as  emmets  :  he  could 
discern  cities  like  so  many  hives  of  bees,  ivherein  e7)ery  bee 
had  a  stinrr  ;  and  they  did  nought  else  btit  sting  one  another; 
some  domineering  like  hornets,  bigger  than  the  rest,  some 
Uke filching  luasps,  others  as  drones.  Over  their  heads  were 
hovering  *  confuseci  company  of  perturbations,  hope,  feare, 
ano^cr,  avarice,  ignorance,  &:c.  and  a  multitude  of  diseases 
hanging,  wjjieh  thfy  still  pulled  on  their  pates.    Some  were 

»  Stivltc  et  incau^e  omnia  agi  video.  •*  Insania  non  omnibus  eadcm.  Erasm.  chil. 
3k.  cent.  10.  Nemo  morulium  qui  non  aliqua  in  re  desjpit,  licet  alius  alio  morbo  labo- 
fet,  hie  libidiiiis,  ille  avaritiae,  ambitionis,  invidiac.     '  Hot.  1.  2.  sat.  3.       Lib.  1. 

aulico.  Est  in  unoquoque  nostrum  semjnarium  aliquod  .itultitiar,  quod  si  quando 
e^citctur,  in  infinitum  facile  excrcscit.  <■•  Primaquc  lux  vitas  prima  furoris  erat. 

f  Tibullus.  Stulti  pnrteieunt  die.-;,  their  wits  arc  a  wool-gathaing.  So  fools  com- 
inonly  (}ote.       »  Dial,  contemplantes,  ton).  2,  > 
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brawling,  some  fighting,  riding,  running,  soUciie  amlientes, 
callide  fit'igantes,  for  loyes,  and  trifles,  and  such  momentanv 
things — their  towns  and  provinces  meer  factions,  rich  against 
poort  poor  against  rich,  nobles  against  artificers,  they  against 
nobles,  and  so  the  rest.  In  conclusion,  he  condemned  them  all 
for  mad-men,  fools,  idcots,  asses — 0  stuUi  !  qvcenam  hcec  est 
ameiiliaP  O  fools!  O  mad-men!  he  exclaims,  insanu  studia, 
insani  labores,  &fc.  Mad  endeavours !  mad  actions !  mad !  mad  I 
mad!  ^0  seclum  imipiens  et  inficetum!  a  giddy-headed  age* 
Heraclitus  the  philosopher,  out  of  a  serious  meditation  of  mens 
lives,  fell  a  weepins,  and  with  continual  tears  bewailed  their 
misery,  madness,  and  folly.  Democritus,  on  the  other  side, 
burst  out  a  laughing;  their  whole  life  seemed  to  him  so  ridicu- 
lous:  and  he  was  so  far  carried  with  this  ironical  passion,  that 
the  citizens  of  Abdera  took  him  to  be  mad,  and  sent  therefore 
embassadors  to  Hippocrates  the  physitian,  that  he  would  ex- 
ercise his  skill  upon  him.  But  the  story  is  set  down  at  large 
by  Hippocrates,  in  his  Epistle  to  Damegetus,  which,  because 
it' is  not  impertinent  to  this  discourse,  I  will  insert  vcrhatim 
almost,  as  it  is  delivered  by  Hippocrates  himself,  with  all  the 
circumstances  belonging  unto  it. 

When  Hippocraies  was  come  to  Abdera,  the  people  of  the 
city  came  flocking  about  him,  some  weeping,  some  entreating 
of  him  that  he  would  do  his  best.  After  Some  little  repast, 
he  went  to  see  Democritu.s,  the  people  following  him,  whom 
he  found  (as  before)  in  his  garden  in  the  suburbs,  all  alone, 
^sitt'mgiipon  a  stone  under  a  plane  tree^  without  hose  orskdoes, 
with  a  book  on  his  knees,  cutting  vp  several  leasts,  and  husie 
at  his  study.  The  multitude  stood  gazing  round  about,  to 
see  the  congress.  Hippocrates,  after  a  little  pause,  saluted 
him  by  his  name,  whom  he  re-saluted,  ashamed  almost  thai 
he  could  not  call  him  likewise  by  his,  or  that  he  had  forgot  it. 
Hippocrates  demanded  of  him  what  he  was  doing.  He  told 
him  that  he  was  "busie  in  cutting  up  several  beasts  to  find 
out  the  cause  of  madness  and  melancholy.  Hippocrates  com- 
mended his  work,  admiring  his  happiness  and  leasure.  And 
why,  quoth  Democritus,  have  not  you  that  leasure  ?  Because, 
replyed  Hippocrates,  domesticall  affairs  hinder,  necessary  to 
be  done,  for  our  selves,  neighbours,  friends — expences,  dis- 
eases, frailties  and  mortalities  which  happen — wife,  children, 
servants^  and  such  businesses,  which  deprive  us  of  our  time. 

»  Catullus.  ^  Sub  ramosa   platano  scdenfem,  solum,  discalceatum,  super 

lapidem,  valde  pallidum  ac  macilentum,  promissa  barba,  librum  super  gcnibus  ha- 
bentom.  «  De  furore,  manii,  melancholia  scribo,  ut  sciam  quo  pacto  in  ho- 

minibus  gignatur,  6at,  crcscat,  cumuletur,  minuatur.  Hasc  (inquit)  animalia,  qus 
vides,  proptcrca  se6o,  noa  Dei  opeia  perosus,  scd  fcllis  bilisquc  naturam  disqui- 
rens. 
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At  this  speech  Democritus  profusely  laughed  (his  friends,  and 
the  people  standing  by,  weeping  in  die  mean  time,  and  lament- 
ing his  madness'.  Hippocrates  asiked  I'lie  reason  whv  he 
janghed.  He  told  him,  at  the  vanities  and  fopperies  of  the 
time,  to  see  men  so  empty  of  all  vcrtnous  actions,  to  hunt  so 
far  after  gold,  having  no  end  of  ambition— to  take  such  infinite 
pains  for  a  little  glory,  and  to  be  favoured  of  men — to,  make 
such  deep  mines  into  the  earth  for  gold,  apd  iriany  times  to 
find  nothing,  with  loss  of  their  lives  and  fortunes— some  to 
love  dogs,  others  horses,  some  to  desire  to  be  obeyed  in  many 
provinces,  ''and  yet  themselves  will  know  no  obedience — ''some 
to  love  their  wives  dearly  at  first,  and,  after  a  while,  to  forsake 
and  hate  them — begetting  children,  with  much  care  and  cost 
for  their  education,  yet,  when  they  grow  to  man's  estate,  to 
despise,  neglect,  and  leave  them  naked  to  the  worlds  mercy. 
''Do  not  these  behaviours  express  their  intolerable  folly  > 
When  men  live  in  peace,  they  covet  war,  detesting  quietness, 
•^deposing  kings,  and  advancing  others  in  their  stead,  murder- 
ing some  men,  to  beget  children  of  their  wives.  How  many 
strange  humours  arc  in  men?  When  they  arc  poor  and  needy, 
they  seek  riches  ;  and,  when  they  have  them,  they  do  not  enjoy 
-them,  but  hide  them  under  ground,  or  else  wastefully  spend 
them.  O  wise  Hippocrates  !  I  laugh  at  such  things  being 
done,  but  much  more  when  no  good  comes  of  them,  and  when 
they  are  done  to  so  ill  purpose.  There  is  no  truth  or  justice 
found  amongst  them  ;  for  they  dayly  plead  one  against  another, 
^  the  son  against  the  father  and  the  mother,  brother  against 
brother,  kindred  and  friends  of  the  same  quality;  and  all  this 
for  riches,  whereof,  after  death,  they  cannot  be  possessors.  And 
yet — notwithstanding  they  will  defame  and  kill  one  another, 
commit  all  unlawful  actions,  contemning  God  and  men,  friends 
and  countrey — they  make  great  account  of  many  senseless 
things,  esteeming  them  as  a  great  part  of  their  treasure,  statues,, 
pictures,  and  such  like  rrtoveables,  dear  bought,  and  so  cun- 
ningly wrought,  ^as  nothing  but  speech  wanteth  in  them;  ''and 
yet'they  hate  living  persons  speaking  to  them.  Others  affect 
difficult  things  :  if  they  dwell  on  firm  land,  they  will  remove 
to  an  island,"and  thence  to  land  again,  being  no  way  constant 
to  their  desires.  They  commend  courage  and  strength  in  wars, 
and  let  themselves  be  conquered  by  lust  and  avarice.  They  are, 
in  bricfe,  as  disordered  in  their  mindes,  as  Thersites  was  in  his 

•  Aust.  1.  1.  in  Gen.  Jumenti  et  seh'i  tui  obscquinm'  rigklc  postiilas;  et  tn  nul- 
lum pra-'Stas  aliis,  nec  ipsi  Den.  Uxores  ducunt,  mox  foras  ejiciunt.  Pueros 
amsnt,  mox  fastidiant.         '■Quid  hoc  ab  insania  dcMt  ?  Reges  eligunt,  dcpo- 

niiiU.  f  Contra  parentcs.l'ratrcs,  cives,  perpetuo  rixantur,  ct  inimicitias  agunt._ 

«  Crtdo  cqitidem,  vivos'duccnt  dc  marmorc Vultus.  '  •'  Idoh  inanlmata  ainant ; ' 
aniniata  odio  habent :  sic  pontificii. 
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bodv.  And  now  me  thinks,  O  niost  worthy  Hippocrates  \  you 
should  not  reprehend  my  laughing,  perceiving  so  many  iool^nes 
in  men ;  ^for  no  man  will  niock  his  own  folly,  but  that  vvhich 
he  seeth  in  a  second  ;  and  so  they  justly  mock  one  anothcri 
The  drunkard  calls  him  a  2;luiton,  whom  he  knows  to  be  sober! 
Manv  men  love  the  sea,  others  husbaridry;  briefly,  they  cannot 
agree  in  their  own  trades  and  pro fessiohsy^ much  less  in  their 
lives  and  actions.  '  . 

When  Hippocrates  heard  these  words <  so  readily  uttered" 
without  premeditation,  to  declare  the  worlds  vanity,  full  of 
ridiculous  contrariety, 'he  mr.de  answer,  that  necessity  comw 
pelled  men  to  manv' such  actions,  and  divers  wills  ensuing  from 
divine  permission,  that  we  might  not  be  idle,  being  nothmg  iS 
so  odious  to  them  as  sloth  and  negligence.  Besides,  men  can- 
not foresee  future  events,  in  this  uncertainty  of  humane  affairs  : 
•^hey  would  not  so  marry,  if  they  could  foretell  the  causes  of 
their  dislike  and  separation  ',  or  parents,  if  they  knew  the  hour 
of  their  childrens  death,  so  tenderlv  provide  for  thenri ;  or  an 
husbandman  sow,  if  he  thought  there  would  be  no  increase; 
or  a  merchant  adventure  to  sea,  if  he  foresaw  shipwrack  ;  kih 
be  a  magistrate,  if  presently  to  be  deposed.'  Alas  !  worthy 
Democritus,  every  man  hopes  the  best ;  and"  to  that  end  he 
doth  it;  and  therefore  no  such  cause,  or  ridiculous  occasion, 
of  laughter.  _    •  "i'.'.T 

Democritus  hearing  this  poor  excuse,  laughfed  again  aloud, 
perceiving  he  wholly  mistook  him,  and  did  not  well  understand 
what  he  had  said  concerning  perturbations,  and  tranquillity  of 
the  minde — insonuich,  that,  if  men  would  govern  their  actions 
by  discretion  and  providence,  they  would  not  declare  them- 
selves fools,  as  now  they  do  ;  and  he  should  have  no  cause  of 
laughter:  but  (quoth  he)  they  swell  in  this  life,  as  if  they  were 
immortall,  and  demi-gods,  for  want  of  understanding.  It  were 
•enough  to  make  them  wise,  if  they  would  but  consider  the 
mutability  of  this  world,  and  how  it  wheels  about,  nothing- 
being  firm  and  sure.  He  that  is  now  above,  to-morrow  is 
beneath  ;  he  that  sate  on  this  side  to  day,  to-morrow  is  hurled 
on  the  other:  and,  not  considering  these  matters,  they  fall  into 
many  inconveniences  and  troubles,  coveting  things  of  no  pro- 
fit, and  thirsting  after  them,  tumbling  headlong  into  many 
"calamities — so  that,  if  men  would  attempt  no  more  than  what 
they  can  bear,  they  should  lead  contented  lives— and,  learning 
to  know  themselves,  would  limit  their  ambition,  ^  they  would 
perceive  then  that  nature  hath  enough,  without  seeking  such 


»Suam  stultitiam  persplcit  nemo,  sed  alter  altcrum  dcridet.,  ^Deniquesit 
^  finis  quarendi  :  cumqiie  habeas  plus,  Paupericm  mctuas  minus,  ct  finire  laboreiu 
Jncipias,  parto,  quod  avel;as :  utcre.  Hor. 
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superflaities,  and  unprofitable  things,  which  bring  nothing  with 
them  but  griefe  and  molestation.  As  a  fat  body  is  more  subject 
to  diseases,  so  are  rich  mc!i  to  absurdities  and  fooleries,  to 
many  casualties  and  cross  inconveniencics.    There*  are  many 
that  take  no  heed  what  happeneth  to  others  by  bad  conversa- 
tion, and  therefore  overthrow  themselves  in  the  savne  manner 
through  their  own  fault,  not  foreseeing  dangers  manifest. 
These  are  things  (0  more  than  mad  !  quoth  he)  that  give 
matter  of  laughter,  by  sufteri"g  the  pains  of  your  impieties, 
as  your  avarice,  envy,  malice,  enormous  villa'nies,  mutinies, 
vinsatiable  desires,  conspiracies,  and  other  incurable  vices — 
besides  your  "dissimulation  and  hypocrisie,bearingdeadly  hatred 
one  to  the  other,  and  yet  shadowing  it  with  a  good  face — flying 
out  into  all  filthy  Justs,  and  transgressions  of  all  lawes,  both  of 
nature  and  civility.    Many  things,  which  they  have  left  off, 
after  a  while  they  fall  to  again — husbandry,  navic^ation — and 
leave  again,  fickle  and  unconstant  as  they  are.  "When  they 
are  yong,  they  would  be  old,  and  old,  yong.    ^  Princes  com- 
mend a  private  life;  private  men  itch  after  honour  :  a  maiiis- 
trate  commends  a  quiet  life;  a  quiet  man  would  be  in  his  office, 
and  obeyed  as  he  is:  and  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this,  but  that 
they  know  not  themselves  ?  Some  delight  to  destroy,  '^one  to 
build,  another  to  spoil  one  c.ountrev  to  enrich  another  and 
himself.      In  all  these  things  they  are  like  children,  in  whom 
is  no  judgement  or  counsell,  and  resemble  beasts,  saving  that 
beasts  are  better  than  thev,  as  being  contented  with  nature. 
•  When  shall  you  see  a  lion  hide  gold  in  the  ground,  or  a  bull 
contend  for  a  better  pasture  ?  When  a  boar  is  thirsty,  he  drinks 
what  will  serve  him,  and  no  more;  and,  when  his  belly  is  full, 
he  ceaseth  to  eat :  but  men  are  immoderate  in  both,  as  in  lust — 
they  covet  carnall  copulation  at  set  times  ;  men  always,  ruinat- 
ing thereby  the  health  of  their  bodies.    And  doth  it  not  de- 
serve laughter,  to  see  an  amorous  fool  torment  himself  for  a 
Nvench,  weep,  howl,  for  a  mis-shapen  slut,  a  dowdy  some- 
times, that  might  have  his  choyce  of  the  finest  beauties?  Is 
there  any  remedy  for  this  in  physick'  I  do  anatomize  and  cut 
up  these  poor  beasts,  ^to  see  these  distempers,  vanities,  and 
follies:  yet  such  proof  were  better  made  on  mans  body,  (if  my 

*  Astutam  vapido  servat  sub  pectorc  vulpem. — Et,  cum-vulpe  positus,  pariter 
viilpinarier. — Cictizandum  cum  Crelc.  Qui  fit.  Maecenas,  ut  nemo,  quam 

sibi  sortem  Scu  ratio  dedcrit,  scu  sors  objecerit,  ilia  Contentus  vivat  ?  Sec.  Hor. 
«  Diruit,  a;dificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis.— Trajanus  pontcin  struxit  super  Da- 
nubium,  quern  successor  ejus  Adrianus  statim  demolitus.  Oua  quid  in  re  ab 

infantibus  difTcrunt,  quibus  mens  ct  seusus  sine  ratlonc  inest  ?  Quidquid  scsc  his 
offcrt,  volupe  est.       'Idem  Pint.  Ut  iiisania;  caussam  disquiram,  braU 

macto  ct  seco,  cum  hoc  potiuJ  in  hominibus  iovcstigandum  essct. 
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kind  nature  would  indure  it)  "who,  from  the  hour  of  his 
birth,  is  most  miserable,  weak,  and  sickly:  when  he  sucks,  he 
is  guided  by  others,  when  he  is  grown  great,  practiseth  unhap- 
piness,  ''and  is  sturdy,  and,  when  old,  a -chilli  again,  and  re- 
penteth  him  of  his  life  past.  And  here  being  interrupted  by 
one  that  brought  bookes,  he  fell  to  it  again,  that  all  were  mad, 
careless,  stupid.  To  prove  my  former  speeches,  look  into 
courts,  or  private  houses.  ^  Judges  give  judgement  according" 
to  their  own  advantage,  doing  manifest  wrong  to  poor  inno- 
cents to  pleaseothers.  Notaries  alter  sentences,  and,  for  mony, 
lose  their  deeds.  Some  make  false  monys  ;  others  counterfeit 
false  weights.  Some  abuse  their  parents,  yea  corrupt  their 
own  sisters;  others  make  long  libels  and  pasquils,  defaming 
men  of  good  life,  and  extol  such  as  are  lewd  and  vicious.  Some 
rob  one,  some  another;  ^magistrates  make  lawes  against 
thieves,  and  are  the  veriest  thieves  themselves.  Some  kill 
themselves,  others  despair,  not  obtaining  their  desires.  Some 
dance,  sing,  laugh,  feast,  and  banquet,  whitest  others  sigh,  lan- 
guish, mourn,  and  lament,  having  neither  meat,  drink,  nor 
clothes.  *  Some  prank  up  their  bodies,  and  have  their  mindes 
full  of  execrable  vices.  Some  trot  about,  ^  to  bear  false  witness, 
and  say  any  thing  for  mony :  and,  though  judges  know  of  it, 
yet  for  a  bribe  they  wink  at  it,  and  suffer  false  contracts  to 
prevail  against  equity.  Women  are  all  day  a  dressing,  to  plea- 
sure other  men  abroad,  and  go  like  sluts  at  home,  not  caring 
to  please  their  own  husbands,  whom  they  should.  Seeing 
men  are  so  tickle,  so  sottish,  so  intemperate,  why  should  not  I 
laugh  at  those,  to  whom  folly  seems  wisdome,  will  not  be 
cured,  and  perceive  it  not  ? 

It  grew  late :  Hippocrates  left  him;  and,  no  sooner  was  he 
come  away,  but  all  the  citizens  came  about  flocking,  to  know 
how  he  liked  him.  He  told  them  in  briefe,  that,  notwith- 
standing those  small  neglects  of  his  attire,  body,  dyct,  ''the 
world  had  not  a  wiser,  a  more  learned,  a  more  honest  man  ; 
and  they  were  much  deceived  to  say  that  he  was  mad. 

Thus  Democritus  esteemed  of  the  world  in  his  time ;  and 
this  was  the  cause  of  his  laughter:  and  good  cause  he  had. 

»  Totus  a  nativifate  morbus  est.  •>  In  vigor*  faribundus,  qmim  decrcscit,  inssna- 
bilis.  «■  Cyprian,  ad  Donatuin.  Qui  scd<i,  crimiha  judicaturus,  8cc.  <>  l  u 
pcsiimus  omnium  latro  es,  as  a  thief  told  Alexander  in  Ciinius. — Dnmnat  foraS 
judex,  quod  iiitus  operatur.  Cyprian.  '  Vultas  magna  cnra  ;  magna  animi  incu- 
ria.  ^.in.  Marcel.  f  Horrcnda  res  c^t!  vix  duo  verba  sine  mrndacio  profcruntur  ; 
«t,  qiumvis  sylcnniter  homines  ad  vcrltatcm  dicendam  iinvitetitur,  pojtrare  taTn*;ii 
non  dubitant;  ut  cx  decern  teiivbus  vix  unus  venim  dicat.  Cilv.  in  8.  Job.  Scrm. 
1.  siapientiam  insaniam  esse  dit  uftt.  ^  Siquidcm  .<;apicntj>T  suar  admiration*? 
Jpe  complevit;  offcudi  sap!cnti.>simum  vjrum,  cui  aNos  potfit  oinnes  homines 
trdiere. 
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•  Oliin  jure  quidem,  nunc  plus,  Democrite,  ride. 
Quia  lides?  vita  ki.uc  nunc  mage  ridicula  est. 

Democritus  did  wpH  to  Irtugh  of  old  : 

Good  cause  he  had,  but  now  n)uch  more: 

This  Jife  ot  ours  is  more  ridiculous 
Than  tliat  of  his,  or  long  before. 

Never  so  much  cause  of  laughter,  as  now ;  never  so  many 
fools  and  mad-men.  'Tis  not  one  ''Democritus  will  serve  turn 
to  laugh  in  these  daycs  ;  we  have  now  need  of  a  Democrilvs  to 
laugh  at  Democritus,  one  jester  to  flout  at  another,  one  fool 
to  fle^r  at  another — a  great  Stentorian  Democritus^  as  big  as 
that  Rhodiairt  Colossus  ;  for  now,  as  "  Salisburiensis  said  in 
his  time,  totus  'munclus  hislrionem  agii — the  whole  world 
playes  the  fool :  we  have  a  new  theater,  a  new  scene,  anew  co- 
medy of  errours,  a  new  company  of  personate  actors:  Volupicc 
sacrq  (as  Calcagninus  wittily  faigns  in  his  Apologues)  are  ce- 
lebrated all  the  world  over,  ^  where  all  the  actors  were  mad 
men  and  fools,  and  every  hour  changed  habits,  or  took  that 
which  came  next.  He  that  wa?  a  marriner  to  day,  is  an  apo- 
thecary to  morrow,  a  smith  one  while,  a  philosopher  another, 
i/i  his  VnlupicB  ludis — a  king  now  with  his  crown,  robes, 
scepter,  attendants,  by  and  by  drove  a  loaded  asse.  before  him 
like  a  carter,  &c.  If  Democritus  were  alive  now,  he  should 
see  strange  alterations,  a  new  company  of  counterfeit  vizards, 
whiflcrs,  Cuinane  asses,  maskers,  mummers,  painted  puppets, 
outsidcs,  phantastick  shadows,  guls,  monsters,  giddy-heads, 
butterflies  :  and  so  many  of  them  are  indeed  (*■'  if  all  be  true 
thatT  have  read);  for,  when  Jupiter  and  Juno's  wedding  was 
solemnized  of  old,  the  gods  were  all  invited  to  the  feast,  and 
many  noble  men  besides  :  amongst  the  rest  came  Chrysalus,  a 
Persian  prince,  bravely  attended,  rich  in  golden  attires,  in  gay 
robes,  with  a  majesticall  presence,  but  otherwise  an  asse.  The 
gods,  seeing  him  come  in  such  pomp  and  state,  rose  up  to  give 
him  place,  ex  hahitu  hominem  metientes  ;  ^but  Jupiter,  per- 
ceiving what  he  was — a  light,  phantastick,  idle  fellow,  turned 
him  and  his  proud  followers  into  butterflies  :  and  so  they  con- 
tinue still  (for  ought  I  know  to  the  contrary),  roving  about  in 

»  E.  GrEC.  epig.  i"  Pin  res  Democriti  nunc  non  sufficiunt.  Opus  DemocritOj 
qui  DcinocriUini  rideat.    Eras.  Moria.  "  Polycrat.  lib.  3.  cap.  8.  e  Petron. 

■^Ubi  oniiies  (iellrabant,  omnifs  ii-.sani,  &:c.  hodic  nauta,  eras  philosophus;  hodic 
faber,  eras  pharmacopola ;  hie  modo  rcgem  agebat  multo'satellitio,  tiara,  et  sceptro 
ornaliis,  nunc  vili  amietus  centiculo,  asinum,  clitellariuin -impellit.  «  Calcagiii- 
nas,  Apol.  Chrysalus  c  ceteris,  auro  dives',  manicato  peplo  et  tiara  conspicuus,  )evis 
alioquin  ctnnllius  consilii,  &iz.  Magno  faslu  ingredinUi  assurgunt  Jii,  &c.  rSed 
hominis  levitatem  |upiter  pcrspicicns,  at  tu  (inquit)  esto  bomblliO,  &c.  protmusquc 
vesti*  ilia  tmnicata'ln  alas  versa  est;  cf  nlortalcs  inde  Chrysalides  vocaiit  hiijuMnod-/ 
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pied-Goats,  and  are  called  Chrysalides  by  the  wiser  sort 
men— that  is,  golden  outsides,  drones,  flyes,  and  things  oLna 
worth.    Multitudes  of  such,  &c.  ■  " 

-ubique  Invenies 


StuUos  avaros,  sycophantas  prodigos. 

Many  additions,  much,  increase  of  madness,  fullv,  vanity, 
should  Democritus  observe,  were  he  now  to  travel,  or  could 
get  leave  of  Pluto  to  come  see  flishions,  (as  Charon  did  in  Lu- 
cian)  to  visit  oiir  cities  of  Moronia  Pia,  and  Moronia  Feiix — 
sure  I  think  he  would  break  the  rim  of  his  belly  with  laughing. 

=  Si  foret  in  terris,  rideret  Democritus,  sen,  &c. 

A  satyricall  Roman,  in  his  time,  thought  all  vice,  folly,  and 
madness,  were  all  at  full  sea, 

*Omne  in  pr3ecipiti  vitium  stelit.— ^ — - 

^  Josephus  the  historian  taxeth  his  countrey-men  Jewes  for 
dragging  of  their  vices,  publishing  their  follies,  and  that  they 
did  contend  amongst  themselves,  who  should  be  most  notorious 
in  villanies:  but  we  flow  higher  in  madness^  far  beyond  them, 

""Mox  daturi  progenlemvitiosioremj 
and  the  latter  end  (you  know,  whose  oracle  it  is)  is  like  to  be 
worst.  'Tis  not  to  be  deiiyed  ;  the  world  aUei's  every  day. 
Riiiint  urbes,  regna  iran.-;fei"imt7ir,  &€.  variantiir  habitus^ 
leges  innounntur,  as  Petrarch  observes — we  change  language, 
habits,  lawes,  customes,  manners,  but  not  vices,  not  diseases^ 
not  the  symptomes  of  folly  and  madness;  they  are  still  the 
same.  And,  as  a  river,  (we  see)  keeps  the  like  name  and  place, 
but  not  water,  and  yet  ever  runs. 

('Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  .xvum.) 
our  times  and  persons  alter,  vices  are  the  same,  and  ever  will 
be.  Look  how  nighlingals  sang  of  old,  cocks  crowed,  kine 
lowed,  sheep  bleated,  sparrows  chirped,  dogs  barked  ;  so  tlitv 
do  still:  we  keep  our  madness  still,  play  the  fools  still,. 7z<?c 
dumjinitus  Orestes — we  are  of  the  same  humours  and  inclina- 
tions as  our  predecessors  were;  you  shall  hnd  us  all  alike,  much 
at  one,  we  and  our  sons, 

Et  nati  natorum,  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illis ; 

and  so  shall  our  posterity  continue  to  the  last.  But,  to  speak 
of  times  present — 

;  Jr.ven.  ]n^tn.  <^  De  bello  lud.,  1.  8.  c.  1 L     'Iniquitate.  vejtr.t 

ncmincm  latent ;  jnquc  dies  s:figulo$  ccrtainen  habetis,  quis  peior  sit.  <  Hor. 

•i-ib.  5.  Jipist  8.  '  II«r.  ■  . 
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If  Democrittis  were  alive  now,  and  should  but  see  the  su- 
perstition of  our  age,  our  'rcligiouf;  madness,  as ''Meteran 
c.iUs  it,  religiosam  insamam — so  many  professed  Christians, 
yet  so  few  imitators  of  Christ,  so  much  talk  of  religion,  so 
much  science,  so  little  conscience,  so  much  knowledge,  so 
many  preachers,  so  little  practice — such  variety  of  sects,  such 
have  and  hold  of  all  sides, 

 obvia  signis  Signa,  &c. — 


such  absurd  and  ridiculous  traditions  and  ceremonies — if  he 
should  meet  a  "^Capuchin,  a  Franciscan,  a  pharisaical  Jesuite, 
a  man-serpent,  a  shave-crowned  iiionke  in  his  robes,  a  begging 
frier,  or  see  their  three-crowned  soveraign  lord  the  pope,  poor 
Peter's  successour,  scrvus  servorum  Dei,  to  depose  kings  with 
his  foot,  to  tread  on  emperours  necks,  make  them,  bare- 
foot and  bare-legg'd  at  his  gates,  hold  his  bridle  and  stirrup, 
&c.  (O  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  alive  to  see  this  !) — if  he 
should  observe  a  '  prince  creep  so  devoutly  to  kiss  his  toe,  and 
those  red-cap  cardinals,  poor  parish  priests  of  old,  now  princes 
companions — what  would  he  say  ?  Coelum  ipsum  petitur 
stullitid.  Had  he  met  some  of  our  devout  pilgrims  going 
bare-foot  to  Jerusalem,  our  lady  of  Lauretta,  Rome,  St.  lago, 
St.  Thomas  shrine,  to  creep  to  those  counterfeit  and  maggot- 
eaten  rehques — had  he  been  present  at  a  masse,  and  seen  such 
kissing  of  paxes,  crucifixes,  cringes,  duckings,  their  several 
attires  and  ceremonies,  pictures  of  saints,  *  indulgences,  par- 
dons, vigils,  fasting,  feasts,  crossing,  knocking,  kneeling  at 
Ave-Maries,  bells,  with  many  such 

 jucunda  vudi  spectacula  plebi, 

praying  in  gibberish,  and  mumbling  of  beads — had  he  heard 
an  old  woman  say  her  prayers  in  Latin,  their  sprinkling  of 
holy  water,  and  going  a  procession, 

(  g  monachorum  incedunt  agmina  mille  j 

Quid  memoiem  vexilla,  cruces,  idolaque  culta,  he.) 
their  breviaries,  bulls,  hallowed  beads,  exorcisms,  pictures, 
curious  crosses,  fables,  and  babies— had  he  read  the  Golden 
Legend,  the  Turkes  Alcoran,  or  Jewes  Talmud,  the  Rabbins 

•  S.ipcrstitio  est  insanus  error.  »  Lib.  8.  hist.  Belg.        ^  Lucan.       "  Fa- 

ther \l^r(V>.  the  duke  rff  Toyeuse  going  barc-foot  over  the  Alps  to  Rome,  &c. 
'  Si  cui  miucri  vacci  qux  paiiuutur  supcrsiitiasi,  iiiveiiies  tarn  iiidcrora  honcstis,  tant 
i.idimialibcris,  tarn  dissitnilia  sanis,  ut  nemo  fucrit  dubitati.rus  furcre  eos  si  cum 
naucioribus  furere.it.  Scncc.  «  Quid  dicam  do  corum  indulgenfis,  oblationi- 
bu.s  votis.  solntionibus,  jejuniis,  cop..it.bii.s,  vigllivs,  somnii.s  hor.s,  organis,  canti- 
lenVs  campnais.  simulacris,  mis.si,v  pursatoriis,  mitris,  brcv.an.s,  buUis,  lustrali- 
bus  'aquis  rasurls,  unctionibus,-  candcli.s  caliclbus,  crucibus,  mappis,  ccreis, 
thuribulis,  incantaiionibus,  cHorciimis,  .sputis  le-endis,  &c.  Bale.is,  de  actis  Rom. 
y-jut.  *  Th.  Nauj^er. 
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Comments,  what  would  he  have  thought?  How  dost  thou 
think  he  might  have  been  affected  ?  Had  he  more  particularly 
examined  a  Jesuites  life  amongst  the  rest,  he  should  have  seen 
an  hvpocrite  profess  poverty,  "  and  yet  possess  more  goods  and 
lands  than  many  princes,  to  have  infinite  treasures  and  reve- 
nues— teach  others  to  fast,  and  play  the  gluttons  themselves  ; 
like  watermen,  that  rowe  one  way  and  look  another — ^  vow 
virginity,  talk  of  holiness,  and  yet  indeed  a  notorious  bawdj 
and  famous  fornicator,  lascivum  pecus,  a  very  goat—monkes 
by  profession  c,  such  as  give  over  the  world,  and  the  vanities 
of  it,  and  yet  2i  Machiavellian  rout  interested  in  all  matters 
of  state— holy  men,  peace-makers,  and  yet  composed  of  envy^ 
lust,  ambition,  hatred  and  malice,  fire-brands,  adulta  patrice 
pesds,  traitours,  assassinates — hac  itiir  ad  astra  ;  and  this  is 
to  supererogate,  and  merit  heaven  for  themselves  and  others  I 
Had  he  seen,  on  the  adverse  side,  some  of  our  nice  and  cu- 
rious schismaticks,  in  another  extream,  abhor  all  ceremonies, 
and  rather  lose  their  lives  and  livings,  than  do  or  admit  any 
thing  papists  have  formerly  used,  though  in  things  indifferent 
(they  alone  are  the  true  church,  sal  ierrce,  cum  siiit  omnizim 
insulsissimij — formalists,  out  of  feareand  base  flattery,  like  so 
many  weather-cocks,  turn  round — a  rout  of  temporisers,  ready 
to  embrace  and  maintain  all  that  is  or  shall  be  proposed,  ia 
hope  of  preferment — another  Epicurean  company,  lying  at 
lurch  as  so  many  vultures,  watching  for  a  prey  of  church, 
goods,  and  ready  to  rise  by  the  down-fall  of  any — -as  "  Luciani. 
said  in  like  case,  what  dost  thou  think  Democritus  would  have 
done,  had  he  been  spectatour  of  these  things—or,  had  he  but 
observed  the  dommon  people  follow  like  so  many  sheep  one  of 
their  fellows  drawn  by  the  homes  over  a  gap,  some  for  zeale, 
some  for  feare,  quo  se  cumque  rapit  teinpestas,  to  ci'edit  all, 
examine  nothing,  and  yet  ready  to  dye  before  they  will  abjure 
any  of  those  ceremonies,  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
—others  out  of  hypocrisie  frequent  sermons,  knock  theic 
breasts,  turn  up  their  eys,  pretend  zeale,  desire,  reformation^ 
and  yet  professed  usurers,  gripers,  monsters  of  men,  harpies, 
divels,  in  their  lives  to  express  nothing  less  ? 

What  would  he  have  said,  to  see,  hear,  and  read  so  many 
bloody  battels,  so  many  thousands  slain  at  once,  such  streams 
of  blood  able  to  turn  mills,  unius  oh  noxam  furiasque,  or  to 

»  DuAi  simulant  spcrnere,  acqulsiyerilnt  sibi  30  annorum  spatio  bis  centena  millia 
librarum  annua.  Arnold.  t  Et  quum  interdiu  de  virtute  loquuti  sunt,  :erc» 

in  latibulisclunes  agitant  labore  nocturno.  Agrippa.  2  Tim.  3.  13.— But  they 
shall  prevail  ho  longer :  tlieir  madness  shall  be  evident  to  all  men.  ^  Benigni- 

tatis  siniis  solebat  csbc,  nunc  liilum  officina,  curia  Romana.  Budsus,  «  Quid 

tibi  videtur  facturus  Democritiis,  si  horuni  spectator  conligisset  ? 

Vol.  I.  E 
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make  sport  for  princes,  without  any  jnst  cause,  *  for  vmn 
titles,  (sailh  Austin)  pr^cec^ewc?/,  some  wench,  or  such  like  toy, 
or  out  of  desire  of  donmieei-ing,  vain  glory,  malice,  revenge, 
folly,  madness,  (goodly  causes  all,  oh  quas  wiiversus  orbif, 
belUs  et  ccedibus  misceatur)  whilest  statesmen  themselves  in 
the  mean  time  are  secure  at  home,  pampered  with  all  delights 
and  pleasures,  take  their  ease,  and  follow  their  lusts,  not  con- 
sidering what  intolerable  misery  poor  souldiers  endure,  their 
often  wounds,  hunger,  thirst,  &c.  ?    The  lamentable  cares, 
torments,  calamities  and  oppressions,  that  accompany  such 
proceedings,  they  feel  not,  take  no  notice  of  it.    So  wars  are 
begun,  by  .the  perswasion  of  debauched,  hairbrained,  poor, 
dissolute,  hungry  captains,  parasitical  fawners,  unquiet  hot- 
spurs, restless  innovators,  green  heads,  to  satisfie  one  mans 
private  spleen,  lust,  ambition,  avarice,  &c.  tales  rapiunt 
scelerata  in  prcelia  causscB.  Flos  homirmm,  proper  men,  well 
proportioned,  carefully  brought  up,  able  both  in  body  and 
minde,  sound,  led  like  so  many  ^  beasts  to  the  slaughter  in  the 
flower  of  their  yeares,  pride,  and  full  strength,  without  all  re- 
morse and  pitty,  sacrificed  to  Pluto,  killed  up  as  so  many 
sheep  for  divels  food,  40000  at  once.    At  once,  said  I  ? — that 
were  tolerable  :  but  these  wars  last  alwayes  j  and,  for  many 
ages,  nothing  so  famihar  as  this  hacking  and  hewing,  mas- 
sacres, murders,  desolations — 

(  ignoto  caelum  clangore  remuglt) 

they  care  not  what  mischiefe  they  procure,  so  that  they  may  en- 
rich themselves  for  theprescnt:  they  will  so  long  blow  thecoals 
of  contention,  till  all  the  world  be  consumed  with  fire.  The  siege 
ofTroy  lasted  tenyeares,  eight  moneths;  there  died  870000  Gre- 
cians, 670000  Trojans :  at  the  taking  of  the  city,  and  after,  were 
slain  276000  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  sorts.  Caesar 
killed  a  million,  Mahomet  the  ^  Secund  Turk  300000  persons ; 
Sicinius  Dentatus  fought  in  an  hundred  battels;  eight  times  in 
single  combat  he  overcame,  had  forty  wounds  before,  was 
rewarded  with  140  crowns,  triumphed  nine  times  for  his  good 
service.  M.  Sergius  had  32  wounds;  Scaeva  the  centurion,  I 
know  not  how  many  ;  every  nation  hath  their  Hectors,  Scipios, 
Csesars,  and  Alexanders.  Our  "=  Edward  the  Fourth  was  in  26 
battels  afoot :  and,  as  they  do  all,  he  glories  in  it ;  'tis  related 
to  his  honour.  At  the  siege  of  Hierusalem,  1 100000  died  with 
sword  and  famine.  At  the  battel  of  Cannas,  70000  men  were 

"  Ob  inancs  ditionum  titulos,  ob  przreptum  locum,  ob  intercepram  mulicrcu- 
]am  vel  quod  c  stullitia  natum,  vel  e  inalitia,  quod  cupido  domiiiandi,  libido 
rocendi,  &c.  Bellum  rem  plane  bclkunam  vocat  Moius,  Utop.  lib.  2. 

«  Munster.  Cosmog.  1.5.  c.  3.  £  Diet.  Cietens.  '  Jovius  vit.  cj  ;; 

•  Comineus. 
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t  slain, as  Polybius  records,  and  as  many  at  Battle  Abbye  with 
us ;  and  'tis  no  news  to  fight  from  sun  to  sun,  as  they  did,  as 
•Onistantine  and  Licinius,  kc.  At  the  siege  of  Ostend,  (the 
^divel's  academy)  a  poor  town  in  respect,  a  small  fort,  but  a 
great  grave,  1-20000  men  lost  their  lives,  besides  whole  towns, 
dorpes,  and  hospitals,  full  of  maimed  souldiers.  There  were 
engines,  fire- works,  and  whatsoever  the  divel  could  invent  to 
do  mischiefewith  2300000  iron  bullets  shot  of  40  pound  weight, 
three  or  four  millions  of  gold  consumed.^  ^  Who  (saith  mine 
author)  can  be  sufficiently  amazed  at  their  flinty  hearts,  obsti- 
nacy,  fury,  blindness,  who,  without  any  likely  hood  of  good 
S2iccess,  hazard  poor  souldiers,  and  lead  them  without  pitty  to 
the  slaughter,  which  mayjjistly  be  called  the  rage  of  furious 
leasts,  that  run  without  reason  upon  their  own  deaths  P  gui9 
malus  genius,  quce  Furia,  quce  pestis,  &c.  what  plague,  what 
Furv,  brought  so  divellish,  so  bruitish  a  thing  as  war  first  into 
mens  mindes?  Who  made  so  soft  and  peaceable  a  creature, 
born  to  love,  mercy,  meekness,  so  to  rave,  rage  like  beasts,  and 
run  on  to  their  own  destruction?  how  may  Nature  expostulate 
with  mankind,  B,go  te  divinum  animal  flnxi,  &c.  I  made 
thee  an  harmless,  quiet,  a  divine  creature  1  how  may  God  ex* 
postulate,  and  all  good  men !  yet  horum  facta  (as  one  con- 
doles) tantum  admirantur,  et  heroum  numero  habent :  these 
are  the  brave  spirits,  the  gallants  of  the  world,  these  admired 
alone,  triumph  alone,  have  statues,  crowns,  pyramids,  obelisks 
to  their  eternall  fame,  that  immortall  genius  attends  on  ihem: 
hac  itur  ad  astra.  When  Rhodes  Was  besieged,  "fossce  urbis 
cadaveribus  replet^B  s^int,  the  ditches  were  full  of  dead  car- 
kases ;  and  (as  when  the  said  Solyman  great  Turk  beleagred 
Vienna)  they  lay  level  with  the  top  of  the  walls.  This  they 
make  a  sport  of,  and  will  do  it  to  their  friends  and  confederates, 
against  oaths,  vowes,  promises,  by  treachery  or  otherwise— 

^  dolus  an  virtus,  quis  in  hoste  requirat? 

leagues  and  lavves  of  arms,  (o  silent  leges  inter  arma  :  for  their 
advantage,  omnia  jura,  divina,  humana,  proculcdta  plerum- 
que  suntj  God's  and  mens  lawes,  are  trampled  under  foot ; 
the  sword  alone  determines  all ;  to  satisfie  their  last  and 
spleen,  they  care  not  what  they  attempt,  say,  or  do  : 

.  Rara  fides,  probitasque,  viris  qui  castra  sequuntur. 

•  1/ib.  3.  Hist,  of  the  Siege  of  Ostend.  fol.  23.  c  Erasmus 

debelio.  Ut  placidUm  illud  animal  benevolentix  natum  tarn  fcrina  vecordia  in 
mntuam  xucret  perniciem.  ■'Rich.  Dinoth.  pracfat.  Belli  civilis  Gal.       '  Jo- 

^  'us.  f  Dolus  asperil«s,  injustititia,  propria  bellorum  negotia.  Tertul, 

«  Tally.  >>  Lucan. 
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Nothing  so  common  as  to  have  ^ father Jight  against  the  son 
Irother  against  Irother,  kinsman  against  kinsman,  kingdoms 
against  ktngdome,  province  against  provi7ice,  Christians  against 
Christians,  a  (juiius  ncc  iinquam  cogitatione fuerunt  Icesi,  of 
whom  they  never  had  offence  in  thought,  word  or  deed. 
Infinite  treasures  consumed,  towns  burned,  flourishing  cities 
sacked  and  ruinated — quodque  animns  meminisse  horret,  good- 
ly countreys  depopuhited  and  left  desolate,  old  inhabitants  ex- 
pelled, trade  and  trafiike  decayed,  maids  defloured, 

Virgines  nondum  thalamis  jugatae, 
Et  comis  nondum  positis  ephebij 

chast  matrons  cry  out  with  Andromache,  ^  ConcuUtum  max 
cogar  pati  ejus,  qui  interemit  Hectoremj  thev  shall  be  com- 
pelled peradventure  to  lye  with  them  that  erst'killed  their  hus- 
bands—to see  rich,  poor,  sick,  sound,  lords,  servants,  eodem 
omnes  incommodo  macti,  consumed  all  or  maimed,  &c.  et 
(jiiidquid gaudens  scelere  animus  audet,  et  perversa  mens,  saith 
Cyprian,  and  whatsoever  torment,  misery,  mischiefe,  hell  it 
self,  the  divel,  "  fury  and  rage  can  invent  to  their  own  mine  and 
destruction;  so  abominable  a  thing is  war,  as  Gerbelius  con- 
cludes— adeo  fceda  et  alominanda  res  est  helium,  ex  quo  ho- 
minum  ccedes,  vastationes,  &c — the  scourge  of  God,  cause, 
eflect,  fruit  and  punishment  of  sin,  and  not  tonsura  humani 
generis,  as  Tertullian  calls  it,  but  ruina.  Had  Democritus 
been  present  at  the  late  civil  wars  in  France,  those  abomi- 
nable wars, 

(  bellaque  matribus  detestata) 

*  luhere,  in  less  than  ten  yeares,  ten  hundred  thousand  men  u  erg 
consumed,  saith  Coilignius,  20  thousand  churches  overthrown, 
,  nay,  the  whole  kingdome  subverted  (as^^Richard  Dinoth  adds) 
so  many  rayriades  of  the  commons  were  butchered  up,  with 
sword,  famine,  war,  ta?ito  odio  utrinque  ut  harlari  ad  al" 
horrendam  lanienam  ohstupescerent,  with  such  ferall  hatred, 
the  world  was  amazed  at  it— or  at  our  late  Pharsalian  fields  in' 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  betwixt  the  houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York,  an  hundred  thousand  men  slain,  ^one  writes,  ''ano- 
ther, ten  thousand  families  were  rooted  out,  that  no  man  can 
liit  marvel,  (saith  Comineus,)  at  that  larlarous  inunanity, 

*  Pater  in  filium,  affiais  in  affincm,  amicus  in  amicum,  &c.  Rc<^io  cum 
re,t:i()i)0,  rc':^nuro  regno  coHiditur,  populus  populo,  in  mutuam  perniciem,  bel- 
luarum  instar  sangiiinolente  ruentium.  *>  Libanii  declam.  '  Ira-cnim  ct 

furor  tellotuf  consultorcs,  &c.  dementes  sacerdotcs  sunt.  Bcllum  quasi  ^ 

bellua.  ct  ad  omnia  scelera  furor  immissus.  *  Gallorum  decies  centum  railii* 

ceciderunt,  ecclesiarum  20  mlllia  fundamentis  excisa.  '  Belli  civilis  Gal.  1.  1. 

Hoc  feral i  bello  ct  c:edibus  omnia  replcverunt,  ct  rcgnum  amplissimum  a  fundamen- 
tis pcne  everterunt;  plcbis  tot  myriades  gladio,  bello,  fame  miserabil  iter  perierunt. 
B  Pont.  Hutenis.  *>  Comineus.    Ut  nullus  non  cxccretur  et  admiretur  crudeli- 

,   tnlem,  et  barbamm  insaniam,  qux  inter  homines  codem  sub  ccclo  naljs,  ejusdcjn 
lingua:,  sanguinis,  rcligionis,  excerccbatur. 
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i  ferall  madness,  committed  letivixt  men  of  the  same  nation^ 
I  language,  and  religion.      Quis  furor,  0  cives  P  Why  do  the 
SfeniiLes  so  furiously  rage?  saith  the  prophetDavid,  Psal.  2.  1, 
But  we  may  ask,  why  do  the  Christians  so  furiously  rage? 

Arma  volunt,  quare,  poscunt.  rapiuntque  juventus? 

Unfit  for  gentiles,  much  less  for  us,  so  to  tyrannize,  as  the 
Spaniard  in  the  West  Indies,  that  killed  up  in  42  yeares  (if  we 
may  believe  '  Bartholomaeus  a  Casa  their  own  bishop)  12  mil- 
lions of  men,  with  stupend  and  exquisite  torments  ;  neither 
should  I  lye,  (said  he)  if  I  said  50  millions.  I  omit  those  French 
massacres,  Sicilian  evensongs,  the  duke  of  Alva's  tyrannies, 
I  our  gun-powder  machinations,  and  that  fourth  Fury  (as  '  one 
I  calls  it),  the  Spanish  inquisition,  which  quite  obscures  those 
ten  persecutions — 

 ^  saevit  toto  Mars  implus  orbe. 

,  Is  not  this  ^mundus  furiosus,  a  mad  world,  as  he  terms  it,  insa-f 
num  lellumP  are  not  these  madmen,  as  ^  Scaliger  concludes, 
qui  in  prcelio,  acerld  morte,  insanice  sues  memoriam  pro  per- 
petuo  teste  relinquuni  posleritati — which  leave  so  frequent 
battels,  as  perpetual  memorials  of  their  madness  to  all  succeed- 
ing ages?  Would  this,  think  you,  have  enforced  our Democritus 
to  laughter,  or  rather  made  him  turn  his  tune,  alter  his  tone, 
iind  weep  with  '  Heraclitus,  or  rather  howl,  ^  roar,  and  tear  his 
hair,  in  commiseration — stand  amazed ;  or  as  the  poets  feign, 
that  Niobe  was  for  griefe  quite  stupified,  and  turned  to  a  stone  ? 
I  have  not  yet  said  the  worst.  That  which  is  more  absurd  and 
^mad — in  their  tumults,  seditions, civil  and  unjust  wars,  ^quod 
stulte  suscipitur,  impie  geritur,  misere  finitur — such  wars,  I 
mean;  for  all  are  not  to  be  condemned,  as  those  phantasticall 
Anabaptists  vainly  conceive.    Our  Christian  tacticks  are,  all 
out,  as  necessary  as  the  Roman  acics,  or  Grecian  phalanx. 
To  beasouldier  is  a  most  noble  and  honourable  profession,  (as 
the  world  is)  not  to  be  spared.  They  are  our  best  walls  and  bul- 
warks; and  I  do  therefore  acknowledge  that  of"  Tully  to  b3 
most  true,  All  our  civil  affairs,  all  our  studies,  all  our  plead- 
ing, industry,  and  commendation,  lies  under  the  protection  oj 
warlike  virtues  ;  and,  whensoever  there  is  any  suspition  of  tu-  ' 

»  Lucan;  »>  Virg.        «  Bishop  of  Cusco  an  eye  witness.        ^  Read  Mete- 

ran,  of  his  stupend  'cruelties.  «  Heinsius,  Austriac.  f  Virg.  Georg.  ^ 

«  Jansenius  Gallobclgicus,  1596.  Mundus  furiosus,  inscriptio  Hbri.  Exercitat.' 
5250.  serm.  4.  '  Fleat  Heraclitus,  an  ridcat  Democritus?       ^  Curx  levea  lo- 

quuntur,  ingentes  stupcnt.  »  Arma  amens  capio,  nec  sat  rationis  in  armis. 

Erasmus.  "  Pro  Muraena.  Omnes  urbane  res,  omnia  studia,  omnis  forcnsis 
laos  et  industria  latet  in  tutela  ct,  pra:sidio  bcllicac  virtutis;  ct,  siraul  atquc  incrcpuit 
iuspiciotuKiultiis,  artes  illiconostric  conticescunt,  1  ,  ^ 

E  § 
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mult,  all  our  arts  cease  :  wars  are  most  behoveful ;  ct  Leila- 
tores  agricolis  civ'itati  sunt  utUiores,  as  ^^Tyrius  defends  :  and 
valour  is  much  to  be  commended  in  a  wise  man:  but  they  mis- 
take most  part;  auferre,  trucidare,  rnpcre,  falsis  nominihus 
virtutem  vocaut,  &c.  (Twas  Galgacus  observation  in  Tacitus) 
they  term  theft,  murder,  and  rapine,  vertue,  by  a  wrong  name : 
rapes,  slaughters,  massacres,  &c.  jocus  et  ludus,  are  pretty: 
pastimes,  as  Ludovieus  Vives  notes.  ^Tliey  commonly  call  the 
most  hair-brain  hlood-suckers,  strongest  theeves,  the  most  de- 
sperate villains,  treacherous  rogues, inlumane  murderer's,  rash^ 
cruel  and  dissolute  caitiffs,  courageous  and  generous  spirits,, 
heroicall  and  worthy  captains,  ^  brave  men  at  arms,  valiant  and 
renowned  souldiers — possessed  with  a  brute  perswasion  of  false 
Jtonour,  as  PontusHuter  in  his  Burgundian  history  complains: 
by  meanes  of  which,  it  comes  to  pass  that  dayly  so  many 
voluntaries  oflfer  themselves,  leaving  their  sweet  wives,  children, 
friends,- — for  sixpence  (if  they  can  get  it)  a  day,  prostitute  their 
lives  and  limbs,  desire  to  enter  upon  breaches,  lye  sentinel, 
perdue,  give  the  first  onset,  stand  in  the  fore-front  oF  the  battel, 
marching  bravely  on,  with  a  cheerful  noise  of  drums  and 
trumpets,  such  vigour  and  alacrity,  so  many  banners  streaming 
in  the  ayr,  glittering  armours,  motions  of  plumes,  woods 
of  pikes,  and  swords,  variety  of  colours,  cost  and  magnifi- 
cence, as  if  they  went  in  triumph,  now  victors,  to  the  Capitol, 
and  with  such  pomp,  as  when  Darius  army  marched  to  meet 
Alexander  at  Issus,  Void  of  all  feare,  they  run  into  eminent 
dangers,  canons  mouth,  8cc.  ut  vulneribus  snis  ferrurv.  hos- 
Hum  hebelcnt,  saith  ^  Barletius,  to  get  a  name  of  valour, 
honour  and  applause,  which  lasts  not  neither ;  for  it  is  but  a 
mere  flash,  this  fame,  and  like  a  rose,  intra  diem  unum  extiri' 
^litur,  'tis  gone  in  an  instant.  Of  15000  proletaries  slain 
jn  a  battel,  scarce  fifteen  are  recorded  in  history,  or  one  alone, 
the  general  perhaps  ;  and,  after  a  while,  his  and  their  names 
are  likewise  blotted  out;  the  whole  battel  it  self  is  forgotten. 
Those  Grecian  oratours,  summd  vi  iiigenii  et  eluquentice,  set 
out  the  renowned  overthrows  at  Thermopylce,  Salamine, 
Marathon,  Mycale,  Mantinea,  Chceronea,  Platea:  the. 
Romans  record  their  battel  at  Cannas,  and  Pharsalian  fields ; 
but  they  do  but  record;  and  we  scarce  hear  of  them.  And  yet 
this  supposed  honour,  popular  applause,  desire  of  immortality 
by  this  meanes,  pride  and  vain-glory,  spurs  them  on  many  times 

•  Ser,  13.  b  Crudelissimos   saevissimosquc    latrones,  fortissimos 

propugnatorcs,  fidclissimos  duces,  habent,  bruta  persuasione  donati.  '  Eo-  i 

taous  Hessus.  Quibus  omnis  in  armis  Vita  placet,  non  ulla  juvat,  nisi  morle;  J 
rec  ullam  tssc  puUnt  vitam,  quae  non  assuevcrit  aimis.  i-ib.  10.  vit.  Sew- j 
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rashly  and  unadvisedly  to  make  away  themselves  and  multi- 
tudes of  others,  Alexander  was  sorry,  because  there  were 
no  more  worlds  for  him  to  conquer:  he  is  admired  by  some  for 
it:  animosa  vox  videtur,  et  regia:  'twas  spoken  hke  a  prince  j 
but  (as  wise  ='  Seneca  censures  him)  'twas  vox  iniquissima  et 
itidtissimaz  it  was  spoken  like  a  bedlam  fool  ;  and  that  sen- 
tence which  the  same  ^  Seneca  appropriates  to  his  father  Philip 
and  him,  I  apply  to  them  all — Non  minores  fuere  pestes 
mortalium  quam  inundatiOf  quam  conjiagratio^  quihus,  (^c. 
they  did  as  much  mischiefe  to  mortal!  men,  as  fire  and  water, 
those  merciless  elements  when  they  rage.  ^  Which  is  yet 
more  to  be  lamented,  they  perswade  them  this  heliish  course 
of  life  is  holy:  they  promise  heaven  to  such  as  venture  their 
lives  hello  sacre,  *ind  that,  by  these  bloody  wars,  (as  Persians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  <if  old,  as  modern  Turkes  do  now  their 
commons,  to  encourage  them  to  fight,  ut  cadant  mfelicitur,) 
if'  they  dye  in  thejieldf  they  go  directly  to  heaven,  and  shall 
ie  canonized  for  saints,  (O  diabolical  invention!)  put  in  the 
•chronicles,  in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam,  to  their  eternal  I 
memory;  when  as  in  truth,  as  ^  some  hold  it,  it  were  much 
better  (since  wars  are  the  scourge  of  God  for  sin,  by  which  he 
punisheth  raortail  mens  pievishness  and  folly)  such  bruitisli 
•stories  were  suppressed,  because  admorum  institidionem  nihil 
Jiabent,  they  conduce  not  at  all  to  manners,  or  good  life.  But 
they  will  have  it  thus  nevertheless ;  and  so  they  put  a  note  of 
*  divinity  upon  the  most  cruel  and  pernitious  plague  of  hu- 
mane  kinde,  adorn  such  men  with  grand  titles,  degrees,  statues, 
images — ^  honour,  applaud  and  highly  reward  them  for  their 
good  service — no  greater  glory  than  to  dye  in  the  field  !  So 
Africanus  is  extolled  byEnnius:  and  Mars,  and  -  Hercules,  and 
I  know  not  how  many  besides,  of  old  were  deified,  went  this 
way  to  heaven,  that  were  indeed  bloody  butchers,  wicked 
destroyers,  and  troublers  of  the  world,  prodigious  monsters, 
hell-hovmds,  feraM  plagues,  devourers,  common  executioners 
of  humane  kinde,  {as  Lactantius  truly  proves,  and  Cyprian  to 

•  Nulli  beatiorfs  habitl,  quam  qui  in  prcElHs  ceci dissent.  Brisonius,  de  rep. 
Persarum.  1.  S.fol.  3.  44.  Idem  Lactantius  de  Romanise!  Graccis.  Idem  Amini- 
anus,  lib.  23.  dc  Parthis.  Judicatur  is  solus  beatus  apud  eos,  qui  in  proclio  fude- 
Jit  animam.  De  Benef.  lib.  2.  c.  I,  •>  Nat.  quast.  lib.  3.  *  Boterus  Amphitri- 
drion.  Busbequius,  Turc.  hist.  Per  casdes  et  sanguinem  patere  hominibus  asccnsum 
in  cocium  putant,  Lactant.  de  falsa  relig.  1.  1.  cap.  8.  ^  Quoniam  bella  acer- 

bissima  Dei  flagella  sunt,  quibus  hominum  pcrtinaciam  punit,  ea  perpetua 
oblivione  sepelienda  potius  quam  memoriae  mandanda  plerique  judicant.  Rich. 
Dinoth.  pratfat.  hist.  Gall.  «  Cruentam  humani  generis  pestem  et  perniciem 
divinitatis  nota  insigniunt.  *■  Et  (quod  dolendum)  applausum  habent  et  occur- 
sum  viri  tales.  f.  Herculi  eadcm  porta  ad  ccclum  patuit,  qui  magnam  generis 

Jiinnani  partem  pcrdidit. 
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Donat)  such  as  were  desperate  in  wars,  and  precipitately  made 
away  themselves,  like  those  Celtes  in  Damascen,  with  ridicu- 
lous valour,  ut  dedecorosum  putarent  nniro  ruenti  se  suldni- 
cere,  a  disgrace  to  run  away  from  a  rotten  wall,  now  ready  to 
fall  on  their  heads.  Such  as  will  not  rush  on  a  swords  point,  or 
seek  to  shun  a  canons  shot,  are  base  cowards,  and  no  valiant 
men.  By  which  meanes,  Madet  orbis  muluo  sanguine,  the 
earth  wallows  in  her  own  blood :  ^  ScBuit  amorferri  et  scele- 
rata  insania  belli;  and  for  that,  which  if  it  be  done  in  private, 
a  man  shall  be  rigorously  executed,  ^  and  luhich  is  no  less  than 
murder  it  self,  if  the  same  fact  be  done  in  p7iblike  in  wars, 

it  is  called  manhood,  and  the  party  is  honoured for  it.-^  

*  prosperum  et  felix  scelus  virtus  vocatur  We  measure 

all  as  Turkes  do,  by  the  event ;  and,  most  part,  as  Cyprian 
notes  in  all  ages,  countreys,  places,  scevitice  magnitude  ivi- 
punitatem  sceleris  acquirit — the  fowlness  of  the  fact  vindi- 
cates the  offender.  One  is  crowned  for  that  which  another 
is  tormented, 

(Ille  crucem  sceleris  pretium  tulit,  hie  diadema) 

made  a  knight,  a  lord,  an  earl,  a  great  duke,  (as  "  Agrippsi 
notes)  for  which  another  should  have  hung  in  gibbets,  as  a, 
terrour  to  the  rest— 

— —  — r  et  tamen.  alter 

Si  fecisset  idem,  caderet  sub  judice  morum. 

A  poor  sheep- stealer  is  hanged  for  stealing  of  victuals,  com-: 
pelled  peradventure  by  necessity  of  that  intolerable  cold,  hun- 
ger, and  thirst,  to  s^ive  himself  from  starving:  but  a,  s  great 
nian  in  office  may  securely  rob  whole  provinces,  undo  thou- 
sands, pill  and  pole,  oppress  ad  libitum,  Hey,  grind,  tyran- 
nize, enrich  himself  by  spoils  of  the  commons,  be  uncon- 
trollable in  his  actions,  and,  after  all,  be  recompensed  with 
turgent  titles,  honoured  for  his  good  service;  and  no  man  dare 
jfinde  fault,  or  ^  mutter  at  it. 

How  would  our  Democritus  have  been  affected,  to  see  a 
wicked  caitiff,  or  'fool,  a  very  ideot,  a  finge,  a  golden 
ftsse,  a  monster  of  man,  to  have  many  ^ood  men,  icise  men, 

'Virg.  /EneVd.  7.  Homicidium  quum  conimittun(  singuli,  crimen  est, 

quum  publice  geritur,  virtus  vocatur.  Cyprianus.  '  Seneca.  ^  Juven.  '  Dc 
vanit.  scient.  de  princip.  nobili^tis.  '  Juven.  Sat.  4.  8  Pansa  rapit,  quod  Natta 
reliquit. — Tu  pessimus  omnium  latro  es,  as  Demetrius  the  pyrat  told  Alexander, 
in  Curtius.  *■  Non  ausi  mutire,  &c.  jtsop.  '  Improbum  et  stultmn, 

si  divitem  multos  bonos  viros  in  servitute  habcntcm,  (ob  id  diintaxat  quod  ed 
contingat  aureorum  numismatum  cumulusj  ut  appendices  ct  additamcnta  numis- 
jnatum.    Morus,  Utopia. 
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learned  men  to  attend  upon  him  luilh  all  submission,  as  an 
appendix  to  his  riches,  for  that  respect  alone,  because  he  liatk 
more  wealth  and  mony,  *  and  to  honour  him  ivith  divine  titles, 
and  bumhast  epithet's,  to  smother  him  with  fumes  and  eulo- 
gies, whom  they  know  to  he  a  dizard,  a  fool,  a  covetous 
wretch,  a  beast,  &c.  because  he  is  rich! — to  see  sub  exnviis 
leonis  onagrum,  a  filthy  loathsome  carkass,  a  Gorgons  head 
puffed  up  by  parasites,  assume  thus  unto  himself  glorious  titles, 
in  worth  an  infant,  a  Cuman  asse,  a  painted  sepulchre,  an 
Egyptian  temple  ! — to  see  a  withered  face,  a  diseased,  de- 
formed cankered  complexion,  a  rotten  carkass,  a  viperous 
min(le,and  Epicurean  soule,  set  out  with  orient  pearls,  jewels, 
diadems,  perfumes,  curious,  elaborate  workes,  as  proud  of  his 
clothes  as  a  child  of  his  new  coats — and  a  goodly  person,  of 
an  angelick  divine  countenance,  a  saint,  an  humble  minde,  a 
jneek  spirit,  clothed  in  rags,  beg,  and  now  ready  to  be  starved! 
' — to  see  a  silly  contemptible  sloven  in  apparel,  ragged  in  his 
coat,  polite  in  speech,  of  a  divine  spirit,  wise  !  another  neat 
in  clothes,  spruce,  full  of  courlesie,  empty  of  grace,  wit,  talk 
non-sense ! 

To  see  so  many  lawyers,  advocates,  so  many  tribunals,  so 
little  justice  ;  so  many  magistrates,  so  little  care  of  common 
good;  so  many  lawes,  yet  never  more  disorders — tribunal 
litium  segetem,  the  tribunal  a  labyrinth — so  many  thousand 
suits  in  one  court  sometimes,  so  violently  followed ! — to  see 
injustissimiim  scepe  jiLri  prcBsidentem,  impimn  religioni,  im-^ 
peritissimum  er2/ditio?ii,  otiosissimum  labori,  monstrosum 
humanitati!  To  see  a  lamb  ''executed,  a  woolf  pronounce  sen- 
tence, Latro  arraigned,  and  Fur  sit  on  the  bench,  the  judge 
severely  punish  others,  and  do  worse  himself,  eundem  fur' 
turn  facere  et  pnnire,  ^  rapinam  plectere,  quiwi  sit  ipse 
raptor! — Lawes  altered,  misconstrued,  interpreted  pro  and  con, 
as  the  judge  is  made  by  friends,  bribed,  or  otherwise  affected 
as  a  nose  of  wax,  good  to  day,  none  to  morrow  ;  or  firm  in  his 
opinion,  cast  in  his !  Sentence  prolonged,  changed,  ad  ar~ 
litrium  judicis ;  still  the  same  case,  ^  one  thrust  out  of  his 
inheritance,  another  falsly  put  in  by  favour,  false  forced  deeds 
or  wills.  Incisce  leges  negliguntur,  lawes  are  niadc  and  not 
kept  3  or,  if  put  in  execution,  =  they  be  some  silly  ones  that  are 

»  Eorumque  detestantur  Utopienscs  insaniam,  qui  divinos  honorcs  iis  impen- 
dunt,  quos  sordidos  et  avaros  agnoscunt;  non  alio  respectu  honorantcs,  quam 
quod  dites  sint.  Jdem.  lib.  2.  ""Cyp.  2.  ad  Donat.  ep.  Ut  reus  innocvus 

pereat,  fit  nocens.  Judex  damnat  foris,  quod  intus  operatur.  'Sidonius  Apo. 
<*  Salviaiius  1,  3.  de  provid.  «  Ergo  judicium  nihil  est  nisi  publica  merces. 

Petronius.    Quid  faciant  leges,  ubi  sola  pccunia  rej^nat  ?  Idem.  ^  Hie  arrentur 

harcditatibus  liberi ;  hie  donatur  bonis  alienis;  falsum  consulit;  alter  tcstamcntum 
conumpit,  &c.    Idem.  « Vexat  ceusura  colunibas.  ■-  * 
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punished.  As,  put  case  it  be  fornication,  the  father  will  dis- 
inherit or  abdicate  his  child,  qoitc  casheer  him  (cut,  villain  !  be 
gone!  come  no  more  in  my  sight) :  a  poor  man  is  miserablv 
tormented  with  loss  of  his  estate  perhaps,  goods,  fortunes^ 
good  name,  for  ever  disgraced,  forsaken,  and  must  do  penance 
to  the  utmost: — a  mortal!  sin!  and  yet,  make  the  worst  of  it, 
numquid  aliudfecitj  saith  Tranio  in  the  *  poet,  ?iisi  quodfaci- 
unt  summis  nati  generihus  ;  he  hath  done  no  more  than  what 
gentlemen  usually  do — 

Neque  novum,  neque  mirum,  neques  secus  quam  alii  solent) 

for,  in  a  great  person,  right  worshipful  sir,  a  right  honourable 
grandee,  'tis  not  a  venial  sin,  no  not  a  peccadillo  :  'tis  no  of- 
fence at  all,  a  common  and  ordinary  thing;  no  man  takes 
notice  of  itj  he  justifies  it  in  publike,  and  peradventure  brags, 
of  it; 

Nam  quod  turpe  bonis,  Titia,  SeIoque>  dccebat 
Crispinum  

^  many  poor  men,  yonger  brothers,  &c.  by  reason  of  bad 
policy,  and  idle  education  (for  they  are,  likely  brought  up  in 
no  calling)  are  compelled  to  beg  or  steal,  and  then  hanged  for 
theft;  than  which,  what  can  be  more  ignominious  ?  non  minus 
enim  iurpe  principi  multa  supplicia^  quam  medico  multff. 
funeral  'tis  the  governours  fault.  Libentius  verberant  quam 
docentf  as  school-masters  do  rather  correct  their  pupils,  than 
teach  them  when  they  do  amiss.  They  had  more  need 
provide  there  should  he  no  more  theeves  and  beggers,  as  ihey 
ought  with  good  policy,  and  take  away  the  occasions,  than 
let  them  run  on,  as  they  do,  to  their  own  destruction — root  out 
likewise  those  causes  of  wrangling,  a  multitude  of  lawyers,  and 
compose  controversies,  lites  lusirales  et  seculares,  by  some 
more  compendious  meanes;  whereas  now,  for  every  toy  and 
trifle,  they  go  to  law,  Mugit  liiibus  insanum  forum,  et  scevit 
invicem  discordantium  rabies)  they  are  ready  to  pull  out 
one  anothers  throats ;  and,  for  commodity  s  to  squeeze  blood 
(saith  Hierom)  out  of  their  brothers  hearts,  defame,  lye,  dis- 
grace, backbite,  rail,  bear  false  witness,  swear,  forswear,  fight 
and  wrangle,  spend  their  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  friends,  undo 
one  another,  to  enrich  an  harpy  advocate,  that  preys  upon 
them  both,  and  cryes,  eia,  Socrates  1  eia  Xanthippe  !  or  some 

«  Plaut.  Mostel.         •>  Idem.  «  Juven.  Sat.  4.  *  Quod  tot  sint  furcs 

et  mendici,  magistratuum  culpa  fit,  qui  malos  imltantur  praeceptores,  qui  discipulos 
libentius  verberant  quam  docent,    Morus,  Utop.  lib.  1.  '  Deccrnuntur  fun 

gravia  et  horrenda  supplicia,  quum  potius  providendura  multo  foret  no  fures 
sint  ne  cuiquam  tarn  dira  furandi  aut  pereundi  sit  necessitas.  Idem.  '  Bo- 
tcru's,  dc  augmen.  urb.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  «  E  fraterno  corde  sanguincra  eh- 

ciunt. 
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<K)rrunt  iudge,  that,  like  the  "kite  in  ^sop,  uhile  the  mouse 
and  frog  fought,  carryed  both  away.   Generally  they  prey  one 
upon  another,  as  so  n'lany  ravenous  birds,  brute  beasts,  devour- 
ing fishes:  nomedium;  omnes  ^' hie  mit  captanlur  aid  captant ; 
cut  cadavera  qucB  lacerantur,  aid  corvi  qui  I^cerant—t\\htx 
Receive  or  be  deceived— tear  others^  or  be  lorn  in  pieces  them- 
eelves ;  Hke  so  many  buckets  in  a  well,  as  one  riseth,  another 
falleth  ;  one's  empty,  another's  full ;  his  mine  is  a  ladder  to  the 
third;  such  are  our  ordinary  proceedings.  What's  the  market?' 
a  place  (according  to  ^Anacharsis)  wherein  they  cozen  one 
another,  a  trap;  nay,  what's  the  world  itself?    a  vast  chaos,  a 
confusion  of  manners,  as  fickle  as  the  ayr,  dornicilium  insano- 
nim,  a  turbulent  troop  full  of  impurities,  a  mart  of  walking 
spirits,  goblins,  the  theater  of  hypocrisie,  a  shop  of  knavery, 
flattery,  a  nursery  of  villany,  the  scene  of  babling,  the  school 
of  giddiness,  the  academy  of  vice;  a  wnrfare,  ubi  fvelis,  nolisj 
pugnaiidiim  ;  aut  v'lncas  aut  succitmbas  ;  in  which  kill  or  be 
killed;  wherein  every  man  is  for  himself,  his  private  ends,  and 
stands  upon  his  own  guard.    No  charity,  ^love,  friendship, 
feare  of  God,  alliance,  afinity,  consanguinity,  Christianity? 
can  contain  them  ;  but  if  they  be  any  waves  offended,  or  that 
string  of  commodity  be  touched,  they  fall  fowl.    Old  friends 
become  bitter  enemies  on  a  suddain,  for  toyes  and  small  of- 
fences ;  and  they  that  erst  were  willing  to  do  all  mutual  offices 
of  love  and  kindness,  now  revile  and  persecute  one  another 
to  death,  with  more  than  Vatinian  hatred,  and  will  not  be 
reconciled.    So  long  as  they  are  behoveful,  they  love,  or  may 
bestead  each  other ;  but,  when  there  is  no  more  good  to  be 
expected,  as  they  do  by  an  old  dog,  hang  him  up  or  casheer 
him ;  which  ^  Cato  counts  a  great  indecorum,  to  use  men  like 
old  shooes  or  broken  glasses,  which  are  flung  to  the  dunghil : 
he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  sell  an  old  ox,  much  less,  to 
turn  away  an  old  servant :  but  they,  in  stead  of  recompence, 
revile  him;  and,  when  they  have  made  him  an  Instrument  of 
iheir  villany,  (as  eBajazet  the  secund,  empcrour  of  the  Turkes, 
did  by  Acomethes  Bassa)  make  him  away,  or,  instead  of ''re- 
ward, hate  him  to  death,  as  Silius  was  served  by  Tiberius.  In 
a  word,  every  man  for  his  own  ends.    Our  sumimim  loniim  is 

•  Milvus  rapit  ac  deglubit.  *  Petronius,  dc  Crotone  civit.  OOid  formm  ? 
locus  quo  alius  allum  circumvenit.  *  Vastum  chaos,  larvarum  emporium,  thea- 
trum  hypocrisios,  &c.  *  Nemo  coelum,  nemo  jusjurandum,  nemo  Jovem,  pluris 
facit ;  sed  omnes  apeitis  oculis  bona  sua  computant.  Petron,  f  Plutarch,  vit. 

ejus.  Indecorum  animatis  ut  calceis  uti  aut  vitri.s,  quae,  ubi  fracta,  abjicimus;  nam, 
ut  de  mcipso  dicam,  nec  bovem  senem  vendiderim,  nedum  hominem  natu  grandem, 
laboris  socium.  8  Jovius.  Cum  innumera  illius  beneficia  rependere  now  posset 

aliter,  interfici  jusslt.  Beneficia  cousque  lata  sunt,  dum  videntur  solvi  ppsae; 

ubi  muitum  antevencrc,  jffo  gratia  odium  redditur.  Tac. 
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commodity  ;  and  the  goddess  \vc  adore,  Dea  moneta,  quctu 
mony,  to  whom  we  dayly  ofler  sacrifice;  which  steers  our 
hearts,  hands,  "affections,  all— that  most  powerful  goddess, 
\>y  whom  wc  are  reared,  dcj^ressed,  elevated,  ^  esteemed  the  sole 
comiiiandress  of  our  actions— for  which  we  pray,) run,  ride, 
^o,  come,  labour,  and  contend  as  fishes  do  for  a  crum  that 
lalleth  hito  the  water.  It's  not  worth,  vcrtue,  (that's  bonum 
iheatrate)  wisdome,  valour,  learning,  honesty,  religion,  or  any 
sufiiciency,  for  which  we  are  respected,  but  ^mony,  greatness,, 
office,  honour,  authority,  Hones-ty  is  accounted  folly  fknavery, 
policy;  ''men  admired  out  of  opinion,  not  as  they  arc,  but  as 
they  seem  to  be:  such  shifting,  lying,  cogg?t-tg,  plotting,  coun- 
terplotting, temporizing,  flattering,  cozening,  dissembling, '//iai 
of  necessity  one  must  kiglily  offend  God,  if  he  be  conformable 
to  the  worldy  (Cretizare  cum  Crete)  w  else  live  in  contempt, 
disgrace  and  misery.  One  takes  upon  him  temperance, 
holiness;  another,  austerity;  a  third,  an  affected  kinde  of 
simpUcity;  when  as  indeed  he,  and  he,  and  he,  and  the  rest, 
arc  hypocrites,  ambodexters,  out-sides,  so  many  turning  pic- 
tures, a  sHon  on  the  one  side,  a  lamb  on  the  other.  How 
■would  Democritus  have  been  affected  to  see  these  things? 

To  sec  a  man  turn  himself  into  all  shapes  like  a  camelion,  or, 
as  Proteus,  omnia  transformans  sese  in  mirncula  rerujn,  to 
act  twenty  parts  and  persons  at  once,  for  his  advantage — to 
temporize  and  vary  hke  Mercuric  the  planet,  good  with  good, 
bad  with  bad;  having  a  severall  face,  garb,  and  character,  for 
every  one  he  meets — of  all  religions,  humours,  inclinations — 
to  fawn  like  a  spaniel,  mentitis  et  mimicis  obsequiisy  rage  like 
a  lion,  bark  like  a  cur,  fight  like  a  dragon,  sting  like  a  ser- 
pent, as  meek  as  a  lamb,  and  yet  again  grin  like  a  tygre,  weep 
like  a  crocodile,  insult  over  some,  and  yet  others  domineer 
over  him,  here  command,  there  crouch  ;  tyrannize  in  one  place, 
be  baffled  in  another ;  a  wise  man  at  home,  a  fool  abroad  to 
make  others  merry. 

To  see  so  nuich  difference  betwixt  words  and  deeds,  so 
many  parasanges  betwixt  tongue  and  heart — men,  like  stage- 
players,  act  variety  of  parts,  give  good  precepts  to  others  to 
soar  aloft,  whilest  they  themselves  grovel  on  the  ground. 

»  Faucis  carior  est  fides  quam  pecunia.     Sallust.  •>  Prima  fere  vofa  ct 

cunctis,  &<:.  '       genus  et  formam  regina  pecunta  donat.    Quantum  quisque 

sua  nuinmorum  scn'at  in  arc;i,  Tantum  habet  tt  fidei.  Nou  a  peritia,  scd 

aS  ornatu  ct  vulgi  vocibus,  habcmur  excellcntes,  Cardan.  1.  2.  decoiis.  *  Per- 

jurata  suo  postponit  numina  lucro  Mercator. — Ut  nccessarium  sit  vel  Deo  dis- 
plicere,  vel  ab  hominibus  contemn!,  vexari,  negligi.  'Qui  Curios  simulant, 

«l  Bacchanalia  vivuiit.  ?  Tragelapho  similes  vel  Centauns,  sursum  homines,' 

dcorsum  equi.  PrJEceptis  suis  caelum  promiUuut,  ipsi  interim  pulvcris  icir 

Tcni  vilia  mancipia. 
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To  see  a  man  protest  friendship,  kiss  his  hand,  ''ijii£m 
mallet  trimcatum  videre,  ^  smile  with  an  intent  to  do  mis- 
chiefe,  or  cozen  him  whom  he  salutes,  '^magnlfie  his  friend 
unworthy  with  hypcrbolicall  elogiums— his  enemy  albeit  a 
good  man,  to  vilifie,  and  disgrace  him,  yea,  all  his  actioias, 
with  the  utmost  livor  and  malice  can  inv^^ut- 

To  see  a  <^servant  able  to  buy  out  his  master,  him  that  car- 
ries the  mace  more  worth  than  the  magistrate;  whi^h  Plato 
(lib.ll.de  leg.J  absolutely  forbids,  Epictetus  abhors.  An 
horse  that  tills  the  '^land  fed  with  chaff,  an  idle  jade  have  pro- 
vender in  abundance;  him  that  makes  shooes  go  bare-foot 
himself,  him  that  sells  meat  almost  pined;  .a  toiling  drudge 
starve,  a  drone  flourish. 

To  see  men  buy  smoke  for  wares,  castles  built  with  fools 
heads,  men  like  apes  follow  the  fashions,  in  tires,  gestures, 
actions :  if  the  king  laugh,  all  laugh ; 

■  f  Rides?  majore  each  in  no 

Concutitur :  flet,  si  lacrymas  conspexit  amici. 

B  Alexander  stooped^  so  did  his  courtiers:  Alphonsns  turned  his 
head;  and  so  did  his  parasites.  ''Sabina  Poppfea,  Nero's  wife, 
wore  amber-colour'd  hair ;  so  did  all  the  Roman  ladies  in  an 
instant;  her  fashion  was  theirs. 

To  see  men  wholly  led  by  affection,  admired  and  censured 
ont  of  opinion  without  judgement :  an  incoasiderate  multitude, 
Yike  so  many  dogs  in  a  village,  if  one  bark,  all  bark  without  a 
cause :  as  fortunes  fan  turns,  if  a  man  be  in  favour,  or  com- 
mended by  some  great  one,  all  the  world  applauds  him;  'if  in 
iiisgrace,  in  an  instant  all  hate  him,  and  as  at  the  sun  when  he 
is  eclipsed,  that  erst  took  no  notice,  now  gaze,  and  stare  upon 
him. 

To  see  a  ""man  wear  his  brains  in  his  belly,  his  guts  in  his 
head,  an  hundred  oaks  on  his  back,  to  devour  an  hundred  oxen 
at  a  meale;  nay  more,  to  devour  houses  and  towns,  or  as  those 
anthropophagi,  'to  eat  one  another. 

To  see  a  man  roll  himself  up,  like  a  snow- ball,  from  base  beo-- 
geryto  right  worshipfull  and  right  honourable  titles,  unjustly  to 

»  yEncas  Sylv.  ''Arridere  homines,  ut  saivlant :  blandiri  ut  fallant.  Cyp. 

ad  Donatum.  '  Love  and  hate  are  like  the  two  ends  of  a  perspective  gla-^s  : 

the  one  multiplies;  the  other  makes  less.  Ministri  locuplctioies  iis  qiiibus 

ministratur;  servus  majorcs  opes  liabcns  quam  patronus.  '  Oui  tciram  culnr.:, 

eqai  palcis  pascuntur;  qui  otiantur,  .caball.i  avena  saginantur:  di.scaiceatus  discurvit, 
qui  calccos  aliis  facit.  f  Juven.  e  Bodin.  lib.  4.  dc  repub.  c.  6.  ♦>  Pllnius 
1.  S7.  c.  3.  Capillos  habuitsuccineos:  exinde  factum  ut-omi.es  puella;  Romana- co!<.- 
rem  ilium  affecurent.  '  Odit  damnatos.    Juv,  Agrlppa  ep.  28.  1.  7, 

Quoriim  cerebrum  est  in  ventre,  iugcnium  in  patinis.  ^  Psal,    Th  v  cat  u.u 

my  people  as  bread, 
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screw  himself  into  honours  and  offices  ;  another  to  starve  Iiis 
*:;en  'uis,  damn  his  soulcto  gather  weahh,  which  he  shall  not  en- 
jov,  which  his  prodigal  ^son  nteits  and  consmnes  in  an  instant 

To  see  the  x«.jt6^rjAia>  of  our  tunes,  a  man  bend  all  his  forces 
meaues,  time,  fortunes,  to  be  a  favourites  favourites  favourite» 
&c.  a  parasites  parasites  parasite,  that  may  scorn  the  servile 
■u'orld,  as  having  enough  already. 

To  see  an  hirsute  beggcrs  brat,  that  latelv  fed  on  scraps, 
crept  and  whin'd,  crying  to  all,  and  for  an  old  jerkin  ran  of 
errands,  now  ruffle  in  silk  and  satlen,  bravely  mounted,  jovial 
and  polite,  now  scorn  his  old  friends  and  familiars,  neglect  his 
kindred,  insult  over  his  betters,  domineer  over  all. 

To  see  a  schollar  crouch  and  creep  to  an  illiterate  peasant  for 
a  meals  meat ;  a  scrivener  better  paid  for  an  obligation,  a 
faulkner  receive  greater  wages,  than  a  student ;  a  lawyer  get 
more  in  a  day,  than  a  philosopher  in  a  year;  better  reward  for 
an  hour,  than  a  schollar  for  a  twelve  moneths  study;  him  that 
can  ''paint  Thais,  play  on  a  fiddle,  curl  hair,  &c.  sooner  get 
preferment  than  a  philologer  or  a  poet. 

To  see  a  fond  mother,  like  ^sop's  ape,  hug  her  child  to 
death,  a  "^wittal  wink  at  his  wives  honesty,  and  too  perspicu- 
ous in  all  other  affairs  ;  one  stumble  at  a  straw,  and  leap  over 
a  block  ;  rob  Peter,  and  pay  Paul;  scrape  unjust  summs  with 
one  hand,  purchase  great  mannors  by  corruption,  fraud,  and 
cozenage,  and  liberally  to  distribute  to  the  poor  with  the  other, 
give  a  remnant  to  pious  uses,  &c. — penny  wise,  pound  foolish ; 
Tilind  men  judge  of  colours;  wise  men  silent,  fools  talk; 
'^flnde  fault  with  others,  and  do  worse  themselves;  '=aenounce 
that  in  publike  which  he  doth  in  secret;  and  (which  Aurelius 
Victor  gives  out  of  Augustus)  severely  censure  that  in  a  third, 
of  which  he  is  most  guilty  himself. 

To  see  a  poor  fellow,  or  an  hired  servant,  venture  his  life  for 
his  new  master,  that  will  scarce  give  him  his  wages  at  years 
end;  a  countrey  colone  toil  and  moil,  till  and  drudge  for  a  pro- 
digal idle  drone,  that  devours  all  the  gain,  or  lasciviously  con- 
sumes with  phantasticall  expenccs;  a  noble  man  in  a  bravado 
to  encounter  death,  and,  for  a  small  flash  of  honour,  to  cast 
away  himself;  a  worldlingf  tremble  at  an  executcr,  and  yet  not 
leare  hell-fire;  to  wish  arid  hope  far  immortality,  desire  to  be 

»  Absurnet  hscrcs  Cacuba  digninr  servata  centum  clavibus,  et  mero  distinguet 
pavlmentum  superbis pontificum  potiore  cocnis.    Hor.  Qui  ThaVdem  pin;;ere, 

innarc  tlbbm,  crispare  crines.  Doctus  spcctarc  lacunar.  Tulhu>.  Est  etiim 

proprium  stultitia:  aliorum  ccrneru  vitia,  oblivisci  suoniiii.  Idem  Aristippus  Cha- 
ridemo  apud  Lucianum.  Omnino  stukitix  cujusdam  esse  puto.  &c.  '  Execrari 
publice  quod  occulta  agat.  Salvianus  lib.  dcpro.  Acres  ulciscetidis  viUis  quibus  ips. 
vehemcnter  indulgent. 
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■happy,  and  yet  by  all  ineanes  avoid  death,  a  necessary  passage 
iito  bring  him  to  it. 

To  see  a  fool-hardy  fellow,  like  those  old  Danes  {jni  decoi- 
lari  mahint  quam  verberari,  dye  rather  than  be  punished,  in 
a  sottish  humour  embrace  death  with  alacrity,  yet  ^  scorn  to 
Jament  his  own  sins  and  miseries-,  or  his  dearest  friends  de- 
partures. 

To  see  wise  men  degraded,  fools  preferred,  one  govern 
towns  and  cities,  and  yet  a  silly  woman  over-rules  him  at 
home ;  command  a  province,  and  yet  his  own  ^  servants  or 
children  prescribe  lawes  to  him,  as  Themistocles  son  did  in 
Greece  ;  IVhat  I  will  (said  he)  my  mother  will,  and  what 
my  mother  will,  my  father  doth.  To  see  horses  ride  in  a 
coach,  men  draw  it ;  dogs  devour  their  masters  ;  towres  build 
masons  ;  children  rule  j  old  men  go  to  school ;  women  wear 
the  breeches;  sheep  demolish  towns,  devour  men,  &c.  and, 
in  a  word,  the  world  turned  upside  downward.  0  !  nineret 
Democriius. 

*To  insist  in  every  particular,  were  one  of  Hercules  labours; 
there's  so  many  ridiculous  instances,  as  motes  in  the  sun. 
Quantum  est  in  relms  inane !  And  who  can  speak  of  all?  Cri- 
mine  ah  uno  dis-ce  omnes ;  take  this  for  a  taste. 

But  these  are  obvious  to  sense,  triviall  and  well  known,  easier 
to  be  discerned.  How  would  Democritus  have  been  moved, 
had  he  seen  ^the  secrets  of  their  hearts  !  If  every  man  had  a 
window  in  his  breast,  which  Momus  would  have  had  inVulcan's 
man,  or  (that  which  Tuily  so  much  wisht)  it  were  written 
in  every  man's  forehead.  Quid  qidsque  de  repuhl'icd  seniirei, 
what  he  thought ;  or  that  it  could  be  effected  in  an  instant, 
•which  Mercuric  did  by  Charon  in  Lucian,  by  touching  of  his 
eys,  to  make  hira  discern  semel  et  simul  rumores  ei  susurros, 

Spes  hominum  csecas,  morbos,  votumque,  labores, 
Et  passim  toto  volitantes  flethere  curas — 

Blind  hopes  and  wishes,  their  thoughts  and  afFaires, 
Whispers  and  rumours,  and  those  tiying  cares — 

•  Adamus  eccl.  hist  cap.  212.  Siquis  damnatus  fuerit,  l^tus  esse  gloria  est ;  nam 
lacrymas  et  planctum  catcraque  compunctionum  genera  qux.  nos  salubria  censemus, 
ha  abominantur  Dani,  ut  nec  pro  peccatis  ncc  pro  defunctis  amicis  iiUi  Acre  liceat. 

Orbi  dat  leges  foris,  vix  famulum  regit  sine  strepitu  doini.  <=  (^uidquid  d'o 
volo,  hoc  vult  mater  mea,  et  quod  mater  vult,  facit  pater.  <i  Ovcs,  olim  inlic 
pccus,  nunc  tarn  indomitum  et  cdax,  ut  homines  d^vorent,  &c.  Morus,  Utop.  lib.  1. 
«  Diversos  variis  tribuit  natura  furores.  f  Democrit.  ep.  prsd  Hor,  dejcrantej 
et  potantes  deprehendet,  hos  vomentcs,  illos  litigantcs,  insidias  molientcs.  suffragan- 
tcs,  vcnena  misccntes,  in  amicoruin  accusatlonem  subscribcntes,  hos  gloril.  lUo* 
ambitioue,  cupi dilate,  mente  captos,  <3ic. 
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that  he  could  cuhiculonnn  ohdvctaf  fores  recludere^  et  secre- 
ta  cordiiim  penetrare,  (which  "Cyprian  desired)  open  doors 
and  locks,  shoot  bolls,  as  Lucian's  Callus  did  with  a  feather  of 
his  tail ;  or  Gyges  invisible  ring,  or  some  rare  perspective 
glass,  or  otacousticon,  which  would  so  multiply  species,  that 
a  man  might  hear  and  see  all  at  once  (as ''Martianus  Capclla's 
Jupiter  did  in  a  spear,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  did 
present  unto  him  all  that  was  dayly  done  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth)  observe  cuckolds  horns  ;  forgeries  of  alchymists,  the 
philosophers  stone,  new  projectors,  &c.  and  all  those  workes  of 
darkness,  foolish  vowes,  hopes,  feares,  and  wishes,  what  a  deal 
of  laughter  would  it  have  afforded  !  He  should  have  seen 
wind-mills  in  one  mans  head,  an  hornets  nest  in  another.  Or, 
had  he  been  present  with  Icaromenippus  in  Lucian  at  Jupiter's 
whispering  place,  '^and  heard  one  pray  for  rain,  another  for 
faire  weather ;  one  for  his  wives,  another  for  his  fathers  death, 
&c.  to  ask  that  at  God's  hand,  which  they  are  abashed  any 
man  should  hear ;  how  would  he  have  been  confounded  I 
would  he,  think  you,  or  any  man  else,  say  that  these  men  were 
well  in  their  wits  ? 

Hoec  sani  esse  hominis  qui  sanus  juret  Orestes? 

Can  all  the  hellebor  in  the  Anticyrae  cure  these  men  ?  No-, 
sure,  '^an  acre  of  hellebor  will  not  do  it. 

That  which  is  more  to  be  lamented,  they  are  mad  like  Se- 
neca's blind  woman,  and  will  not  acknowledge,  or  ''seek  for 
any  cure  of  it ;  for  paiici  vldelit  morbuyn  suimi,  omnes  amaiit. 
If  our  Heg  or  arm  offend  us,  we  covet  by  all  meanes  possible  4o 
redress  it;  ^and,  if  we  labour  of  a  bodily  disease,  we  send  for 
a  physilian  ;  but,  for  the  diseases  of  the  minde,  w-e  take  no  no- 
tice of  them.  Lust  harrows  us  on  the  one  side,  envy,  anger, 
ambition  on  the  other.  We  are  torn  in  pieces  by  our  passions, 
as  so  many  wild  horses,  one  in  disposition,  another  in  habit; 
one  is  melancholy,  another  mad;  ''and  which  of  us  all  seeks 

»  Ad  Donat.  ep.  2  lib.  1.  O  si  posses  in  specula  sublimi  constitutus,  &c.  ■>  Lib. 
1.  de  nup.  Philol.  In  qua,  quid  siuguli  natinnuiu  popuii  quoiidiauis  motibus  agi- 
tarcnt,  relucebat.  "  O  Jupiter!  contingat  mihi  aurum,  ha;rcditas,  Sec.  Multosda, 
Jupiter,  annos !  Dementia  quanta  est  hominum  !  turplssima  vota  Diis  insusurrant : 
si  quis  admoverit  aurem,  conticescuiit ;  et  qu«d  scire  homines  nolur.t,  Deo  narrant. 
Senec.  ep.  10.  lib.  I.  Plautus,  Mcnxch.  Non  potest  h;cc  res  hellebori  jugere 

obtinerier.  *  Eoque  gravior  morbus,  quo  ignotior  periclitanti.  '  OuaS  l.xdunt 
oculos,  festinas  demere;  si  quid  E.->t  animum,  differs  curandi  tcmpus  in  annum.  Hor. 
8  SL  caput,  crus  dolit,  brachium,  &c.  medicum  acccrsimus,  rccte  et  h'oncstc,  si  paf 
etiani  industria  in  animi  morbis  poneretur.  Job.  Pelctius  Jcsuita.  lib.  2.  de  hum. 
affec.  morborumque  cura.  Et  quotusquisquc  tamcn  est,  qui  contra  tot  pestci 

medicum  requirat,  vel  xgrotarc  se  agnoscat  ?  cbuUit  ira,  &c.    Et  nos  tamen  icgfos 
essenegamus.    Incolumcs  medicum  r«cusant. 
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for  help,  doth  acknowledge  his  errouFj  or  knows  he  is  sick  ? 
As  that  stupid  fellow  put  oat  the  candle,  because  the  biting 
lieas  should  not  findc  him  ;  he  shrouds  himself  in  an  uhknovvh 
habit,  borrowed  titles,  because  no  body  should  diseeth  hiiftv 
Every  man  thinks  with  himself,  egomet  videor  mihi  sanus,  I 
am  well,  I  am  wise,  and  laughs  at  others.  And  'tis  a  generdll 
fault  amongst  them  all,  that  which  our  fore-fathers  havt  ap»- 
proved,  dyet,  apparel,  opinions,  humours^  customes,  mahnefs^ 
we  deride  and  reject  in  our  time  as  absurd.  ^  Old  men  ac- 
count juniors  all  fools,  when  they  are  mere  dizardsj  and  (as, 
to  sailers, 

— — n — terraeque  urbesque  receduht  ' -  •  -- 

they  move;  the  land  stands  still)  the  vvorld  hsith  mttcii  tiibire 
wit;  they  dote  themselves.  Turkes  deride  us,  we  theni  J 
Italians  Frenchmen,  accounting  them  ligqt  headed  fellows  5 
the  French  scoffe  again  at  Italians,  and  at  their  severall  cus- 
tomes; Greeks  have  condemned  all  the  world  but  therhselveft 
of  barbarism  ;  the  world  as  much  vilifies  them  now:  we  ac- 
count Germans  heavy,  dull  fellows,  explode  many  of  their 
fashions ;  they  as  contemptibly  think  of  us  :  Spaniards  laugh, 
at  all,  and  all  again  at  them.  So  are  we  fools  and  ridiculous^ 
absurd  in  our  actions,  carriages,  dyet,  apparel,  customes  and 
consultations;  we  scofieand  point  one  at  another,  when  as,  in 
conclusion,  all  are  fools,  ^  and  they  the  veriest  asses  that  hide 
their  ears  most.  A  private  man,  if  he  be  resolved  with 
himself,  or  set  on  an  opinion^  accounts  all  ideots  and  asses 
that  are  not  affected  as  he  is, 

'  (nil  rectum,  nisi  quod  placuit  sibi,  ducit) 

thai  are  not  so  minded,  ^  (quodqiLe  voliint  homines,  se  bene  veils 
putantj  all  fools  that  think  not  as  he  doth.  He  will  not  say 
with  Atlicus,  suani  quisqiie  sponsam,  mihi  meum,  let  every 
man  enjoy  his  own  spouse;  but  his  alone  is  faire,  smis  amovy 
and  scorns  ill  in  respect  of  himself,  ^\\\\\  imitate  none,  beat 
ncjne  ^  but  himself,  as  Pliny  said,  a  law  ahd  example  to  him-* 
self.  And  that  which  Hippocrates,  in  his  epistle  to  Dionysius^ 
reprehended  of  old,  is  verified  in  our  times,  Quisque  in  alio 
superfiuum  esse  censet,  ipse  quod  non  haiet,  nec  curat ;  thai 
which  he  hath  not  himself  or  doth  not  esteem,-  he  accounts 
superfluity,  an  idle  quality,  a  mere  foppery  in  another ;  like 
i^Esop's  fox,  when  he  had  lost  his  tail,  would  have  all  'his 
fellow  foxes  cut  off  theirs.    The  Chineses  say,  that  we  Euro* 

»  PrEscns  itas  stultltiain  priscis  c.vprobrat.  Br.d.  deaffec.  lib.  5.  b  Sencs 

pro  stultis  hnbent  juvencs."  lialth.  Cait.  '  Clodius  acrusat  mcEchos. 

■*  Omrimm  .stultissimi  qui  iuricuias  studiose  tegunli.  Sat.  Menip.  <^  Hor.  Epist.  2, 
f  Prosper.  g  Statim  sapiuut,  stnlim  sc'iunt,  n'-rhin^m  ttverentur,  rtcrniuem  iriii- 

tantur,  ipsi  sibi  excmplo.  Pl;n  cp.  lib.  8.  Nuliialtcri  saocrecciiiccdjt.r.cdesi- 

pcrK  videatur.  Agrin. 

Vol.  X,  "  '  F 
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peans  have  one  eye,  they  themselves  two,  all  the  world  else  h 
blind  (though  ^  Scaliger  accounts  thenfi  brutes  too,  mermn 
pecusj  :  so  thou  and  thy  sectaries  arc  only  wise,  others  indiffe- 
rent ;  the  rest,  beside  themselves,  mcer  ideots  and  asses.  Thus 
not  acknowledging  our  own  errours  and  imperfections,  we  se- 
curely deride  others,  as  if  we  alone  were  free,  and  spcciatours  of 
.the  rest,  accounting  it  an  excellent  thing,  as  indeed  it  is, 
aliend  optimum  J'rui  insaniu,  to  make  our  selves  merry  with 
other  mens  obliquities,  when  as  he  himself  is  more  faulty  than 
the  rest :  mutato  nomine,  de  te  fahula  narratur  :  he  may  take 
liimself  by  the  nose  for  a  fool ;  and,  which  one  calls  maximum 
siultitia'  specimen^  to  be  ridiculous  to  others,  and  not  to  per- 
ceive or  take  notice  of  it,  as  Marsyas  when  he  contended  with 
Apollo,  non  intelUgens  se  deridiculo  haberi,  saith  Apuleius ; 
''tis  his  own  cause;  he  is  a  convict  mad-man,  as  Austin 
well  infers  :  In  the  eys  of  wise  men  and  angels  he  seems  like 
one  that  to  our  thinking  walks  with  his  heels  upward.  So 
thou  laughest  at  me,  and  I  at  thee,  both  at  a  third  ;  and  he  re- 
turns that  of  the  poet  upon  us  again,  Hei  mihi  insanire 
me  aiunti  quum  ipsiultro  insajiiant.  We  accuse  others  of  mad- 
ness, of  folly,  and  are  the  veriest  dlzards  our  selves:  for  it  is 
a  great  sign  and  property  of  a  fool  (which  Eccl.  10.  3.  points 
at),  out  of  pride  and  self-conceit,  to  insult,  vilifie,  condemn, 
censure,  and  call  other  men  fools  (Non  videmus  manticce  quod 
a  tergo  estj ,  to  tax  that  in  others,  of  which  we  are  most  faulty; 
teach  that  which  we  follow  not  ourselves  ;  for  an  inconstant 
inan  to  write  of  constancy,  a  prophane  liver  prescribe  rules  of 
sanctity  and  piety,  a  dizard  himself  make  a  treatise  of  wls- 
dome,  or,  with  Sallust,  to  rail  down-right  at  spoilers  of  coun- 
treys,  and  yet  in  office  to  be  a  most  grievous  poller  himself. 
This  argues  weakness,  and  is  an  evident  sign  of  such  parties 
indiscretion.  ^  Peccat  ider  nostrum  cruce  dignius  P  tVho  is 
the  fool  now  ?  Or  else  peradventure  in  some  places  we  are  sail 
mad  for  company;  and  so  'tis  not  seen  :  societas  error  is  ei 
dementia;  pariter  ahsurditatem  et  admirationem  tollit.  'Tis 
with  us,  as  it  was  of  old  inTullie's  censure  at  least)  with  C. 
Fimbria  in  Rome,  a  bold,  hair-brain'd,  mad  fellow,  and  so 
esteemed  of  all,  such  only  excepted,  that  were  as  mad  as  him- 
self :  now  ill  such  a  case  there  is  no  notice  taken  of  it, 

,»,  Omnis  orbis  a  Pcrsis  ad  Lusita-niam.        '■S  Florid.        «  August. 

Qiialis  in  oculis  hominum  qui  iiivcrsis  pedibus  ambulat,  talis  ia  oculis  sapientum  et 
au'elonim  qui  sibi  placet,  aut  cui  pas.'iioiies  dominantur.  ^  Plaatus,  Memchmi. 
e  Govcrnour  of  Africk.  by  Carsar's  appointment.  '  Nunc  sanitatis  patrocinium  est 
insanientium  turba.  Sen.  «  Pro  Roscio  Amcrino.  Et,  quod  inter  omnes  constat, 

iiibanissimus,  nisi  inter  eo-s  qui  ipsi  quocjue  insaniunt.  Necesse  est  cum  insani- 

«atibus  furerc,  nisi  solus  rdinqueris.  Petroiiius. 
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Niiiiirum  insanus  paucis  videatur,  eo  quod 
Maxima  pars  homiaum  morbo  jactatur  eodem. 

When  all  are  mad,  where  all  are  like  opprest,  ' 
AVho  can  discern  one  mad  man  from  the  rest  ? 

hut  put  the  case  they  do  perceive  it  and  some  one  be  mani-* 
fcstly  convict  of  madness;  he  now  takes  notice  of  his  foily>- 
be  it  in  action,  gesture,  speech,  a  vam  humour  he  hath  in 
building,  bragging,  jangling,  spending,  gammg,  courting, 
scriblin"-,  prating,  for  which  he  is  ridiculous  to  others,  on 
which  he  dotes  ;  he  doth  acknowledge  as  much  :  yet,  with  all 
the  rhetorick  thou  hast,  thou  canst  not  so  recall  hini,  but,  to 
the  contrary,  notwithstanding,  he  will  persevere  in  his  dotage. 
'Tis  amabiiis  insania,  et  meiitis  gratissimus  error y  so  pleasing, 
so  delicious,  that  he  "  cannot  leave  it.  He  knows  his  errour, 
but  will  not  seek  to  decline  it.  Tell  him  what  the  event  will 
be,  beggery,  sorrow,  sickness,  disgrace,  shame,  loss,  mad- 
ness ;  yet,  an  angry  man  will  prefer  vengeance,  a  lascivious 
his  whore,  a  theef  his  booty ,  a  glutton  his  belly,  before  his 
welfare.  Tell  an  Epicure,  a  covetous  man,  an  ambitious 
man,  of  his  irregular  course ;  wean  him  from  it  a  little,  (Pol ! 
me  occidistis,  amici  !J  he  cryes  anon,  you  have  undone  him  ; 
and,  as  ^  a  dog  to  his  vomit,  he  returns  to  it  again  :  no  per" 
swasion  will  take  place,  no  counsell :  say  what  thou  canst, 

 Clames,  licet,  et  mare  coelo 

Confundas,— — surdo  narras  : 

demonstrate,  as  Ulysses  did  to  ^  Eipenor  and  Gryllus  and  the 
rest  of  his  companions  those  swinish  men,  he  is  irrefragable 
in  his  humour  ;  he  will  be  a  hog  still  :  bray  him  in  a  morter; 
he  will  be  the  same.  If  he  be  in  an  hcresie,  or  some  perverse 
opinion,  setled  as  some  of  our  ignorant  papists  are,  convince 
his  undertanding,  shew  him  the  severall  follies  and  absurd, 
fopperies  of  that  sect,  force  him  to  say,  veris  vincor,  make  it 
-as  clear  as  the  sun,  ^  he  will  err  still,  peevish  and  obstinate 
.as  he  is  ;  and  as  he  said,  ^  si  in  hoc  erro,  libenter  erro,  ncc 
hunc  errorem  aiferri  7inhi  volo;  I  will  do  as  I  have  done, 
as  my  predecessours  have  done, '  and  as  my  friends  now  do  :  I 
will  dote  for  company.    Say  now,  are  these  men  ^  mad  or 

.  •  Quoniamnon  est  genus  umim  stultltia?,  quS  mcinsanirc  putas  ?  Stultum  me- 
fateor,  liceat  concederc  verum,  Atquc  ctiarn  insanum.  Hor.  «  Odi ;  nec  possum 
'cupiens  iion  esse  quod  odi.  Ovid.  Eriorcgrato  libenter  omncs  insanimus.  Ama- 
torscorturn  vita;  prrponit,  Lracundus  vindictam,  fur  pra;dam,  parasitus  gulam,  am- 
bitio$us  honores,  avarus  opes,  &c.  odimus  hicc  et  accersimus.  Cardan.  1.  2.  dc 
Con$r>.  Prov.  26.  11.  '  Plutarch.  Gryllo.  suilli  homines,  sic  Clem.  Alex.  vo. 
6  Non  pcrsuadcbis,  ctiam.sj  persuaseus.  Tully.         '  Malo  cum  illis  insanire, 

quam  rum  alli.s  bene  sentire,  Qui  inter  has  euutriuntur,  non  magis  sapere  pos- 

suiit,  quam  q'li  in  cuiina  bene  olcre.  Petron. 

$  2  - 
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no  ?  *  Ilfus,  age  responde !  are  they  ridiculous  ?  cedo  queinvh 
arhitnun;  are  they  sance  mentis,  sober,  wise,  and  discreel  ? 
jlrave  tbey  common  seme  ? 

 uter  est  Insanior  horura  ? 

I  am  of  DeiTiocritus  opinion,  for  my  part;  I  hold  them  wor- 
thy to  be  lauirhed  at;  a  company  ot  brain-sick  dizards,  as  mad 
as  Orestes  and  Athamas,  that  they  may  go  ridt;  the  asse,  and 
all  sail  along  to  the  Anticyrre,  in  the  ship  of  fools,  for  com- 
pany together.  I  need  not  much  labour  to  prove  this  which 
if  say,  otherwise  than  thus,  make  any  solemn  protestation,  or 
swear;  I  think  you  will  believe  me  without  an  oath  :  say  at  a 
word,  are  they  fools?  I  refer  it  to  you,  though  you  be  likewise 
fools  and  madmen  your  selves,  and  I  as  mad  to  ask  thet^ues- 
tion]  for  what  said  our  comical  Mercuric  ? 

Justum  ab  injustis  petere  Insipientia  est. 

I'll  stand  to  your  censure  yet,  what  think  you'? 

But,  for  as  much  as  I  undertook  at  first,  that  kingdomes, 
provinces,  families,  were  melancholy  as  well  as  private  men, 
I  will  examine  them  in  particular;  and  that  which  I  have 
hitherto  dilated  at  random,  in  more  general  termes,  I  will  par- 
ticularly insist  in,  prove  with  more  speciall  and  evident  argu- 
ments, testimonies,  illustrations,  and  that  in  briefe, 

 "  Nunc  accipe,  quare 

Desipiant  omncs  aeque  ac  tu. 

Mv  first  argument  is  borrowed  from  Solomon,  an  arrow 
drawn  out  his  sententious  quiver,  Prov.  3-7.  Be  not  wise 
in  thine  own  eys.    And  26.  12.   ^  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in 
his  own  conceit  P  more  hope  is  of  a  fool  than  of  him,  Isaiah 
pronounceth  a  woe  against  such  men,  (chap.  5.  21.)  that  are 
wise  in  their  own  eys,  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight.  For 
hence  we  may  gather,  that  it  is  a  great  offence,  and  men  are 
much  deceived  that  think  too  well  of  themselves,  and  an  espe- 
cial argument  to  convince  them  of  folly.    Many  men  (saith 
Seneca)  had  been  without  question  ivise,  had  they  not  had  an 
opinion  that  they  had  attained  to  perfection  of  knowledge  al- 
ready y  even  before  they  had  gone  half  way^  too  forward,  too 
ripe,  prceproperi,  loo  quick  and  ready,     cito  prudentes,  cito 
pit,  cito  mar iti,    cito  patres,    cito  sacerdotes,   cito  omnis 
''officii    capaces    et  curiosi  :    they   had  too   good  a  con- 
ceit of  themselves,  and  that  marred  all — of  their  worth, 

»  Persiiis.         *  Hor.  2.  scr.  Vcsanum  exagitant  purri.  innuptTque  pucll*. 

Plautiis.       *  Hor.  1.  2.  sat,  2.  Supcrham  stultitiam  Plinius  vocat.  7.  cp.  21" 

Quod  scmel  dixi,  fixum  ratimiquc  sit.  k-  Multi  sapicntcs  proculdubio  fuisseftt<  si 
Belc  non  ptitasseiit  ad  sapieiUice  summum  pervcaissc.  *  Idem, 
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valoor,  skill,  art,  learning,  judgement,  eloquence,  their  good 
parts :  ail  their  geese  are  swans;  and  that  manifestly  proves 
them  to  be  no  better  than  fools.  In  former  times  they  had 
but  seven  wise  men  ;  now  you  can  scarce  finde  so  many  fools. 
Thales  sent  the  golden  tripos,  which  thctishermen  found,  and 
the  oracle  commanded  to  be  '  given  to  the  wisest,  to  Bias, 
Bias  to  Solon,  .&.C.  If  such  a  thing  were  now  found,  we 
should  all  fight  for  it,  as  the  three  goddesses  did  for  the  golden 

apple  we  are  so  wise  :  we  have  women  politicians,  children 

metaphysitians:  every  silly  fellow  can  square  a  circle,  make 
perpetual  motions,  find  the  philosophers  stone,  interpret  Apo- 
calvpsis,  make  new  theoricks,  a  new  systeme  of  the  world, 
K€w  logick,  new  philosophy,  8ce.  Nostra  utiqtie  regie,  saith 
Petronius,  our  countrey  is  so  full  of  deified  spirits,  divine 
soules,  that  you  may  sooner  finde  a  God  than  a  ^nan  amongst 
2is;  we  think  so  well  of  our  selves,  and  that  is  an  ample  tes- 
timony of  much  folly. 

My  secund  argumeiit  is  grounded  upon  the  like  place  of 
Scripture,  which,  though  before  mention'd  in  effect,  yet  for 
some  reasons  is  to  be  repeated  (and,  by  Plato's  good  leave,  I 

^  may  do  it :  to  xaXoP  ftt^iv  a^tv  (S^«wTs*)  Fools,  (saith  David^ 
by  reason  of  their  transgressions,  &c.  Prial.  107.  17* 
Hence  Musculus  iaferrs,  all  transgressours  must  needs  be  fools. 
So  we  read  Rom.  2.  Tribulation  and  anguish  on  the  soule  of 
every  jnan  that  doth  evil;  but  all  do  evil.  And  Isai.  G5.  14. 
My  seruanis  shall  sing  for  joy  e,  and  ''ye  shall  cryefor  swroiu 
of  heart,  and  vexation  of  minde.  'Tis  ratified  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  all  philosophers.  Dishonesty  (saith  Cardan) 
is  nothing  else  hid  folly  and  madness.  "  Probiis  quis  nobiscurn 
vivit  P  Shew  me  an  honest  man.  Nemo  mains,  qui  non 
stultus :  'tis  Fabius  aphorism  to  the  same  end.  If  none 
honest,  none  wise,  then  all  fools^  And  well  may  they  be  so 
accounted :  for  who  will  account  him  otherwise,  qui  iter 
adornat  in  occidentem,  quum  properaret  in  orientem  ?  that 
goes  backward  all  his  life,  westward,  when  he  is  bound  to 
the  east  ?  or  holds  him  a  wise  man  (saith  ^  Musculus)  that 
prefers  momentany  pleasures  tu  eternity,  that  spends  his 
masters  goods  in  his  absence,  forthwith  to  be  condemned 

for  it  ?  Necquidquam  sapit,  qui  sibi  no7i  sapit.  Who  will 
say  that  a  sick  man  is  wise,  that  eats  and  drinks  to  over- 
throw thp.  temperature  of  his  body  ?  Can  you  account  him 

»  Plutarchus,  Solone.  Detur  sapientiori.  ^  Tam  praeseiitibus  plena  est  numinir 
bus,  utfacilius  possis  Dcum  quam  hominem  inycnire.  «  Pulchrum  bis  diccrc 
noil  nocet.  Malefactors.  «  Who  can  finde  a  faithful  mar.  Prov.  ^0.  6.  '  la 
Psalm.  49.  Qui  prxfert  momcntanea  sempitemis,  qui  dilapidat  heti  absentis  bona, 
mox  in  jus  yocaiidusctUaninaiidus. 

F  3 
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wise  or  discreet  that  would  willingly  have  his  health,  and  yet 
will  do  nothing  that  should  procure  or  continue  it?  "Theodorct, 
(out  of  Plotinus  the  Platonist)  holds  it  a  ridiculous  iking  for  a 
man  lo  live  after  his  own  laives,  to  do  that  which  is  offensive 
to  God,  and  yet  to  hope  that  he  should  save  him;  aiid,  when 
lie  voluntarily  neglects  his  own  safety,  and  contemns  the 
mearies,  to  think  to  be  delivered  by  another.  Who  will  say 
these  men  are  wise  ? 

A  third  argument  may  be  derived  from  the  precedent.  All 
men  are  carried  away  with  passion,  discontent,  lust,  pleasures, 
&c.  They  generally  hate  those  vertues  they  should  love,  and 
love  such  vices  they  should  hate.  Therefore  more  than 
melancholy,  quite  mad,  bruit  beasts,  and  void  of  reason,  (so 
Chrysostome  contends)  or  rather  dead  and  buried  alive,  as 
^  Philo  Judaeus  concludes  it  for  a  certainty,  of  all  such  that 
are  carried  away  ivith  passions,  or  labour  of  any  disease  of 
the  minde.  Where  is  feare  and  sorroiu,  there  Lactantiua 
gtifly  maintains)  wisdoine  cannot  dwell, 

<!  qui  cupiet,  pietuet  quoque  porro. 

,  Qui  nietuens  vivit,  liber  mihi  nou  erit  unquam. 

Seneca  and  the  rest  of  the  Stoicks  are  of  opinion,  that,  where 
•js  any  the  least  perturbation^  wisdome  may  not  be  found. 
What  jnore  ridiculous,  (as  Lactantius  urgeth)  than  tq 
hear  how  Xerxes  whipped  the  Hellespont,  threatned  the 
mountain  Athos,  and  the  like  ?  To  speak  ad  rem,  who  is 
free  from  passion?  ^ Mor talis  nemo  est,  quern  non  at tingat 
dolor,  morbusve,  (as  «  Tully  determines  out  of  an  old  poem) 
no  mortall  men  can  avoid  sorrow  and  sickness ;  and  sorrow  is 
an  unseparable  companion  of  melancholy.  ^  Chrysostome 
pleads  farther  yet,  that  they  are  more  than  mad,  very  beasts, 
stupified,  and  void  of  common  sense:  for  how  (saith  he) 
$hall  I  know  thee  to  be  a  man,  when  thou  kickest  like  an  asse, 
fieighest  like  an  horse  after  women,  ravest  in  lust  like  a  bull, 
favenest  like  a  bear,stingest  like  a  scorpion,  rakest  like  a  wolfc, 

.  •  Perqiiam  ri^iculvim  est  homines  ex  animi  sentcntia  vivere,  ct,  qux  Diis  in- 
grata  sunt,  excqui,  ct  tanicii  a  soils  Diis  velle  salvos  fieri,  quul-n  propria  salutis 
curam  abjecerint.    Theod.  c.  6.  de  provid.  lib.  de  curat.  Graec.  affect.  ^  Sa- 

piens, sibi  qui  imperiosps,  &c.      Hor.  2.  ser.  7.  "  Couclus.  lib.  de  vie.  offer, 

Certum  est  aninii  morbts  laborantes  pro  inortuis  ccnsendos.  Lib.  de  sap, 

Ubi  titnor  adest,  sapiciitia  adcsse  nequit.  «  Quid  insanius  Xerxe  Kclles.. 

pontum  verberante  ?  &c.  f  Ecclus.  21.12.    Where  is  bitterness,  there  is  no 

understanding.    Prov.  12. 16.    An  angry  man  is  a  fool.  s    Tusc.  Injuria  iq 

sapientem  nou  cad  it.  Horn.  6.  in  2  Epist.  ad  Cor.  Honiinem  te  agnoscerc 

nequco,  cum  tamquam  asinus  recalcitres,  lascivias  ut  taurus,  hiiinias  ut  equus 
postmulieres,  ut  ursus  ventri  indulgeas,  quum  rapias  ut  lupus,  &c.  At  (inquis) 
formam  hominis  habco.    Id  magis  terret,  quum  feram  Humana  specie  vidcrc 
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I  m  siiltile  as  a  fox,  as  impudent  as  a  dogP  Shall  I  say  thou  art 
'  u  man,  that  hast  all  the  symptomes  of  a  beast?  How  shall  I 
,  know  thee  to  be  a  man?  By  thy  shape?  That  affrights  me 
,  viore,  when  I  see  a  beast  in  likeness  of  a  man. 

"  Seneca  calls  that  of  Epicurus,  magnificam.  vocem,  an  he- 
;  roicall  speech,  afool  still  begins  to  live,  and  accounts  it 
a  filthy  lightness  in  men,  ^very  day  to  lay  new  foundations 
of  theiV  life  :  but  who  doth  otherwise?  One  travels  ;  another 
builds  ;  one  for  this,  another  for  that  business  ;  and  old  folkes 
areas  far  out  as  the  rest;  O  dementem  senectutem  !  Tully 
exclaims.  Therefore  yong,  old,  middle  age,  alJ  are  stupid, 
and  dote. 

^  iEneas  Sylvius,  amongst  many  others,  sets  down  three 
spcciall  wayes  to  finde  a  fool  by.    He  is  a  fool  that  seeks  that 
he  cannot  finde :  he  is  a  fool  that  seeks  that,  which  being 
found,  will  do  him  more  harm  than  good  :  he  is  a  fool,  that, 
I  having  variety  of  wayes  to  bring  hiili  to  his  journeys  end, 
i  takes  that  which  is  worst.    If  so,  me  thinks  most  men  are 
fools.    Examine  their  courses,  and  you  shafl  soon  perceive 
what  dizards  and  mad-men  the  major  part  are. 

Beroaldus  will  have  drunkards,  afternoon-men,  and  such  as 
iiiore  than  ordinarily  delight  in  drink,  to  be  mad.  The  first 
•pot  quencheth  thirst  (so  Panyasis  the  poet  determines  hi 
Athenaeus)  :  secunda  Gratiis,  Horis,  et  Dionysio — the  secund 
makes  merry  :  the  third  for  pleasure  :  quarta  ad  insaniam, 
the  fourth  makes  them  mad.  If  this  position  be  true,  what 
a  catalogue  of  mad-men  shall  we  have!  what  shall  they  be 
that  drink  four  times  four  ?  Nofine  supra  omnem  furorem, 
supra  omnem  insaniam,  reddunt  insanissimos  ?  I  am  of 
Jiis  opinion,  they  are  more  than  mad,  much  worse  than 
mad. 

The  ^  Abderites  condemned  Democritus  for  a  mad-man, 
because  he  was  sometimes  sad,  and  sometimes  again  profusely- 
merry.  Hac  putrid  (saith  Hippocrates)  ob  risum  furere  et 
uisanire  dicunt:  his  countrey-mcn  hold  him  mad,  because  he 
laughs  ;  and  therefore  he  desires  him  to  advise  all  his  friends 
at  Rhodes,  that  they  do  not  laugh  too  much,  or  be  over  sad. 
Had  those  Abderites  been  conversant  with  us,  and  but  seen 
what  =  fleering  and  grinning  there  is  in  this  age,  they  would- 
certainly  have  concluded,  we  had  been  all  out  of  our  w'its. 

»  Epist.  1.  2.  13.  Stultus  semper  incipit  vivere.  Foeda  hominum  Icvitas  !  nova' 
quotidic  fundamenta  vita;  ponerc,  novas  spes,  &c.  •>  De  curiaU  miser.  Stultus,: 
quiquarrit  quod  nequit  invcnire,  stultiisqui  quaerit  quod  nocet  inventum,  stultus  quf 
cum  plures  habet  callcs,  dctcriorera  dcligit.  Mihi  vidcntur  omnes  deliri,  amentes, 
.  "  Damcgeto.  ''"Amicis  nostris  Rhodi  dicito,  ne  nimium  rideant, 
a^it  nimium  tiistes  siiit.  '  Per  multum  risum  poteris  cognoscere  stultum. 

Oflic.  3.  c.  9.  -  . 
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Aristotle,  jn  his  Ethickg»  hoU&y  felix  idcmqiie  sapiens^  to  be 
^vjse  and  happy,  are  reciprocal  termes.  Bonus  idemcjue  sapiens 
(lonestus.  'Tjs  TuUie's  paradox :  ii  ise  men  arc  frne^  hut 
fools  are  slaves :  liberty  is  a  power  to  live  according  to  his 
own  jawes,  ?is  we  will  ourselves.  Who  halh  this  liberty? 
Who  is  free  ? 

 sapiens  sibique  imperiosus. 

Quern  neque  pauperies,  neque  mors,  neque  vincula  terrent; 
Responsare  cupidinibus,  contemnere  honores 
Eortis,  et  in  stipso  lotus  teres  atque  rotundus. 

He  is  wise  that  can  command  his  own  will. 
Valiant  and  constant  to  himself  still. 
Whom  poverty,  nor  death,  nor  bands  can  fright. 
Checks  his  desires,  scorns  honours,  just  and  right. 

Elut  where  shall  such  a  man  be  found  ?  if  no  where,  then 
e  dfiavietro^  we  all  are  slaves,  senseless,  or  worse,  l^ema 
malus  felix.  But  no  man  is  happy  in  this  life,  none  good ; 
therefore  no  man  wise. 

*  Rari  quippe  boni — : — 

For  one  vertiie,  you  shall  find  ten  vices  in  the  same  party — 
pauci  Vromethei,  mulli  Epimethei.  We  may  peradventure 
usi^^p  the  name, or  attribute  it  to  others  for  favoiir,  as  Carolus 
Sapiens,  Philippus  Borius,  Ludovicus  Pius,  &c.  and  describe 
the  properties  of  a  wise  m^n,  as  Tully  doth  an  oratour,  Xeno- 
ghon  Cyrus,,  Castillo  a  courtier,  Galen  tempei:ament  j  an 
aristocracy  is  described  by  politicians.  But  where  shall  such 
a  i;nan  be  found  ? 

Vir  bonus  pt  sapiens,  qualem  vix  repperit  unum 
Millibus  e  multis  hominum  consultus  Apollo. 

A  wis?,  a  good  tnan  in  a  million, 
Apollo  consulted  could  scarce  finde  one. 

A  man  is  a  larviracle  of  himself:  but  Trlsmegistus  adds,  max- 
imum  miraculum  homo  sapiens  :  a  wise  man  is  a  wonder : 
iHulti  tkyrsigerif  pauci  Bacchi. 

Alexander,  when  he  was  presentedwith  that  rich  and  costly 
casket  of  king  Darius,  and  every  man  advised  him  what  to 
put  in  it,  he  Feseryed  it  to  keep  Homer's  works,  as  the  most 
precious  jewell  of  humane  wit :  and  yet  Scaliger  upbraids 
Homer's  Mu$e,  mitricem  in.sff.nce  sapienti<B,  a  nursery  of 
madness,  impudent  as  a  court  lady,  that  blushes  at  nothing. 
Jacobiis  JV^icj^lluS;,  Qilbertus  Cognatus^  Erasmus,  and  almost 

».  Sapiente*  Hbcri,  stultl  servi.    libertas  est  potcstas,  &c.  ^Hor.  SLsw.  7. 

*  Juven.  *  Hypercrit.  •  Ut  mulicr  aulica  nullius  pudens. 
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all  posterity,  admire  Luciau's  luxuriant  wit ;  vet  Scaliger  re» 
jccts  him  in  his  censure,  and  calls  him  the  Cerberus  of  the 
Muses.    Socrates,  whom  all  ihe  world  so  much  n\$gnified,  is, 
by  Lactantius  and  Theodoret,  condemned  for  a  fool.  Plutarch 
extolis  Seneca's  wit  bevond  all  the  Greeks— 7^////^  secundus:^ 
yet  ^Seneca  saith  of  himself,  when  I  would  solace  my  self 
with  a  fool,  I  reflect  upon  my  self;  and  there  I  have  him. 
Cardan,  in  his  sixicenth  book  of  Subtillies,  reckons  up  twelve 
superemiuent,  acute  philosophers,  for  worth,  subtiity,  and 
wisdome— Archimedes,  Galen,  Viiruvius,Archytas 'I  arentinus, 
Euclid,  Geber,  that  first  inveuter  of  ftlgebra,  Alkindus  the 
mathematician,  both  Arabians,  with  others.  But  his  triiiviviri 
terrariun,  far  beyond  the  rest,  are  Ptolemasus,  Plotinus,  Hip- 
pocrates.   Scaliger  {exercitat.  224)  scofFes  at  this  censure  of 
his,  calls,  some'of  them  carpenters,  and  mechanicians:  he 
makes  Ga]cn  fimlriam  Hippocratis,  a  skirt  of  Hippocrates: 
and  the  said  ''Cardan  himself  elsewhere  condemns  both  Galen 
and  Hippocrates  for  tediousness,  obscurity,  confusion.  Para- 
celsus will  have  them  both  meer  ideols,  infimts  in  physick  and 
philosophy.  Scaliger  and  Cardan  admire  Suisset  the  calculator, 
qui  pene  modum  excessit  hiimatd  ingc/iii;  and  yet  *^Lud.  V^ives 
calls  them  nugas  Suisseticas :  and  Cardan,  opposite  to  him- 
self in  another  place,  contemns  those  antients  in  respect  of 
times  present,    major esqiie  nostros,  ad  prceseiites  collatos, 
juste  pueros  appellari.    In  conclusion,  the  said  "Cardan  and 
Saint  Bernard  will  admit  none  into  this  catalogue  of  wise  men, 
•but  only  prophets  and  apostles : — how  they  esteem  themselves, 
you  have  heard  before.    We  are  worldly-wise,  admire  our 
selves,  and  seek  for  applause  :  but  hear  Saint   Bernard,  qiianto 
fnagis  foras  es  sapiens,  ianto  magis  inlus  stultus  ejjiceris,  ^c. 
in  omnibus  es  prudejis,  circa  teipsum  insipiens :  tiie  more 
wise  thou  art  to  others,  the  more  fool  to  thv  self.    I  may 
not  deny  but  that  there  is  some  folly  approved,  a  divine  fury, 
a  holy  madness,  even  a  spiritual  drunkenness  in  the  saints 
of  God  themselves  :    Sanctani  insaniam  Bernard  calls  it, 
(though  not,   as  blaspheming     Vorstius   would   inferr  it 
^s  a  passion  incident  to  God  himself,  but)  familiar  to  good 
'  pien,  as  that  of  Paul,  2  Cor.  he  was  a  fonl,  &fc.  and  Rom. 
Q.  he  wisheth  himself  to  be  anathematized  for  them.  Such 
js  that  drunkenness  which  Ficinus  speaks  of,   when  the 

•  Epist.  33.  Quando  fatuo  delcctari  volo,  non  est  longe  qusrendus;  me  video. 
»  Primo  contradiccntium.  ^  caussis  corrupt,  artium.         ^  Actione  ad 

subtil,  in  Seal.  fol.  1226.  c  Lib.  1.  de  sap.  f  Vide,  miser  homo,  quia 

,totum  est  valutas,  tutum  stultitia,  totnm  dementia,  quidquid  facis  in  hoc  niundo, 
gTiter  hoc  solum  quod  propter  Denm  facis.  Scr.  dc  miser,  hom.  g  In  2  Pla- 
toms,  dial.  1.  dc  justo,       »>  Dum  iram  ct  odium  in  Deo  revera  ponit. 
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soulc  is  elevated  and  ravished  with  a  divine  taste  of  that  heavenly 
nectar,  which  the  poets  deciphered  by  the  sacrifice  of'Diony- 
sius,  and  in  this  sense,  with  the  poet,  "insaiiirf  lubet  :  as 
Austin  exhorts  us,  ad  elrietatem  se  qvisqiie  pnrat  ;  let's  all 
he  mad  and  ^  drunk.  But  we  commonly  mistake  and  go 
beyond  our  commission;  we  reel  to  the  opposite  part ;  '  wt 
are  not  capable  of  it;  <^and,  as  he  said  of  the  Greeks,  Fos 
Gra^ci  semper  pueriy  vos  Britanni,  GaLli,  Germayii,  Itali,  &lc. 
you  are  a  company  of  fools. 

.  Proceed  now  o  partihus  ad  totum,  or  from  the  A'hole  to 
^  parts,  and  you  shall  finde  no  other  issue.  The  parts  .^hall  be 
sufficiently  dilated  in  this  following  preface,  'i  ho  whole  must 
reeds  follow  by  a  sorites  or  induction.  Everv  multitude  is 
mad,  "  bellua.  vndtorum  cap'ituin,  precipitate  and  rash,  with- 
out judgement,  stultum  animal,  a  roaring  rout.  ^  Roger  Bacon 
proves  it  out  of  Aristotle — vulgus  dividi  in  oppositum  contra 
AQpientes:  q?iod  vulgo  videtiir  verum,  falsum  est ;  that  which 
the  commonalty  accounts  true,  is  most  part  false;  they  are 
etill  opposite  to  wise  men  ;  but  all  the  world  is  of  this  humour 
(vulgus)  ;  and  thou  thyself  art  de  vnlgo,  one  of  the  common- 
alty; and  he,  and  he;  and  so  are  all  the  rest ;  and  therefore 
(as  Phocion  concludes)  to  be  approved  in  nought  you  say  or 
do,  meer  ideots  and  asses.  Begin  then  where  vou  will,  go 
backward  or  forward,  choose  out  of  the  whole  pack,  wink  and 
choose;  you  shall  find  them  all  a\\ke-^never  a  barrel  better 
herring. 

Copernicus,  Atlas  his  successour,  is  of  opinion,  the  earth  is  a 
planet,  moves  and  shines  to  others,  as  the  moon  doth  to  us. 
Digjres,  Gilbert,  Keplerus,  Origanus,  and  others,  defend  this 
hypothesis  of  his  in  sober  sadness,  and  that  the  moon  is  in- 
habited. If  it  be  so  that  the  earth  is  a  moon,  then  are  we 
also  giddy,  vertiginous,  and  lunatick,  within  this  sublunary 
jn^ize. 

I  could  produce  such  arguments  till  dark  night.  If  you 
should  hear  the  rest, 

Ante  diem  clauso  componet  Vesper  Olympo  : 

bat,  according  to  my  promise,  I  will  descend  to  particulars. 
This  melancholv  extends  it  self  not  to  men  only,  but  even  to. 
vegetalls  and  sciisibles.  I  speak  not  of  those  creatures  which 
are  Saturnine,  melancholy  by  nature,  (as  lead,  and  such  like 
minerals,  or  those  plants,  rue,  cypress,  &c.    and  hellebor 

•  Virg.  1.  Eel.  3.  Ps.  inebrinbuntur  ab  ubcrtatc  domus.  In  Psal. 

104.  Aust.  ^  In  Plalonis  Tim.  sacerdos  yEgyptius.  '  Hot.  vu1<^u.-;  iiisa- 

iitirri.  f  Paret  ca  divtsio  probabilis,  &c,  ex  Arist.  Top.  lib.  1.  c.  8.  Kog.  Bac. 

tpist.  d^sccrpt.  art.  ct  nat.  c.  8.  noucitjudicium  in  vulgo. 
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It  self,  of  which  ^Agrippa  treats,  fishes,  birds,  and  beasts, 
bares,  conies,  dormice,  &c.  owles,  bats,  night-birds)  but  that 
arlificiall,  which  is  perceived  in  them  all.  Remove  a  ))lant ;  it 
will  pine  awav  ;  which  is  especially  perceived  in  date  trees, 
as  you  mav  read  at  large  in  Constantine's  husbandry — tha{; 
antipathy  betwixt  the  vine  and  the  cabbage,  wine  and  oyl. 
Put  a  bird  in  a  cage;  he  will  dye  for  suilcnness ;  or  a  beast  iii 
a  pen,  or  take  his  yong  ones  or  companions  from  him  ; 
and  see  what  effect  it  will  cause.  But  who  perceives  not  these 
common  passions  of  sensible  creatures,  feare,  sorrow,  &c.?  Of 
all  other,  dogs  are  most  subject  to  this  malady,  in  so  much, 
some  hold  they  dream  as  men  do,  and,  through  violence  of 
melancholy,  run  mad.  I  could  relate  many  stories  of  dogs, 
that  have  dyed  for  griefe,  and  pined  away  for  loss  of  their 
masters ;  but  they  are  common  in  every  •'author. 

Kingdomes,  provinces,  and  politick  bodies,  are  likewise  sen- 
sible and  subject  to  this  disease,  as  '^Boterus,  in  his  Politicks, 
hath  proved  at  largje.  As,  in  humane  bodies,  (saith  he)  there 
be  divers  alterations  proceeding  from  funnonrs,  so  there  be 
t  many  diseases  in  a  common- we  alt  a,  which  do  as  divcrsly 
happen  from  severall  distempers,  as  you  may  easily  perceive 
by  their  particular  symptomes.  For  where  you  shall  see  the 
people  civil,  obedient  to  God  and  princes,  judicious,  peace- 
able and  quiet,  rich,  fortunate,  ''and  flourish,  to  live  in  peace, 
in  unity,  and  concord,  a  countrey  w*ell  tilled,  many  fair-built 
and  populous  cities,  ubi  iiicolce  nitent,  as  old  ^Cato  said,  the 
people  are  neat,  polite,  and  terse,  ubi  bene,  beateqve  vivunt, 
(which  our  politicians  make  t  he  chiefe  end  of  a  common- wealth; 
and  which  Aristotle,  Polit.  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  calls  commune  bo- 
num,  Polybius,  lib.  6.  optabilem  et  selectum  statnmj  that 
countrey  is  free  from  melancholy;  as  it  was  in  Italy  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  now  in  China,  now  in  many  other  flourishing 
kingdomes  of  Europe.  But  whereas  you  shall  «ee  many  dis- 
contents, common  grievances,  complaints,  poverty,  barbarism, 
beggery,  plagues,  wars,  rebellions,  seditions,  mutinies,  con- 
tentions, idleness,  ryot,  epicurism,  the  land  lye  untilled,  waste, 
full  of  bogs,  fens,  desarts,  &c.  cities  decayed,  base  and  poor 
towns,  villages  depopulated,  the  people  squalid,  ugly,  uncivill; 
that  kingdome,  that  countrey,  must  needs  be  discontent,  me- 
lancholy, hath  a  sick  body,  and  had  need  to  be  reformed. 

•  Dc  occult,  Philosoph.  I.  1.  c.  25.  et  19.  cjusd.  1  Lib.  10.  cap.  4.  ^See  Lin_ 
sms,  epist.  «  De  poljtia  illustrium,  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  at  in  humaniscorporibus  varia, 
accidunt  mutationes  corporis,  aniniique,  sic  in  republics,  &c.  ^  ubi  regcs  phi- 
losophantur.    Plato.  M.ib.  dc  re  rust.         ^  Vel  publicam  utilitatem.  Salus 

piiblica  suprema  lex  esto.  Bcata  pivitas,  nonj  ubi  pauci  beati,  sed  tota  civitas  beata. 
f^to,  quarto  de  rcpu^j. 
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Now  that  cannot  well  be  effected,  till  the  causes  of  these 
maUxlics  be  (irst  removed,  w  Inch  eoinnionlv  proceed  from  their 
own  default,  or  some  aceideutall  inconvenience;  as  to  be  site 
in  a  bad  clime,  too  far  north,  steril,  in  a  barren  place,  as  the 
desart  of  Libya,  desarts  of  Arabia,  places  void  of  waters,  ai» 
those  of  Lop  and  Belgian  in  Asia,  or  in  a  bad  ayr,  as  at  Alex- 
andrerta,  Bantam,  Pisa,  Durazzo,  St.  John  de  Ullua,  &c.  or 
in  danger  ot  the  seas  continual  inundations,  as  in  many  places 
of  the  Low-Countreys  and  elsewhere,  or  near  some  bad  neigh- 
bours, as  Hungarians  to  Turkes,  Podolians  to  Tartars,  or  al- 
most any  bordering  countreys,  they  live  in  feare  still,  and,  by 
reason  of  hostile  incursions,  are  oftentimes  left  desolate.  So 
are  cities  by  reason  "  of  wars,  fires,  plagues,  inundations, 
*'wild  beasts,  decay  of  trades,  barred  havens,  the  seas  violence, 
as  Antwerp  may  witness  of  late,  Syracuse  of  old,  Brundusium 
in  Italy,  Rhye  and  Dover  with  us,  and  many  that  at  this  day 
suspect  the  seas  fnrv  and  rage,  and  labour  against  it,  as  the 
Venetians  to  their  inestimable  charge.  But  th>'  most  frequent 
m.-iladies  are  such  as  proceed  from  themselves,  as,  first,  when 
religion  and  God's  service  is  neglected,  innovated,  or  altered— p 
where  they  do  not  feare  God,  obey  their  prince — where  athe- 
ism, {epicurism,  sacrilege,  simony,  &c.  and  all  such  im- 
pieties are  freely  committed — that  countrey  cannot  prosper. 
When  Abraham  came  to  Gerar,  and  saw  a  bad  land,  he  said, 
sure  the  feareof  God  was  not  in  that  place.  *"  Cyprian  Echovius, 
a  Spanish  chorographer,  above  all  other  cities  of  Spain,  com- 
n^ends  Borcino,  i7i  which  there  was  no  hegger,  no  man  poor^ 
&c.  but  all  rich  and  in  good  estate  :  and  he  gives  the  reason, 
because  they,  were  more  religions  than  their  neighbours,  "Why 
was  Israel  so  often  spoyled  by  their  enemies,  led  into  captivity, 
Sic.  but  for  their  idolatry,  neglect  of  God's  word,  for  sacrilege, 
even  for  one  Achan's  fault  ?  And  what  shall  wr^  expect, 
that  have  such  multitudes  of  Aclians,  church-robbers,  simo- 
niacal  patrons,  Sec?  how  can  they  hope  to  flourish,  that 
neglect  divine  duties,  that  live,  most  part,  like  Epicures? 

Other  common  grievances  are  generally  noxious  to  a  body 
politick;  alteration  of  lawes  and  customes,  breaking  privileges, 
generall  oppressions,  seditions,  &c.  observed  by  ''Aristotle, 
Bodin,  Boterus,  Jimius,  Arniscus,  &c.  I  will  only  point  at 
some  of  the  chiefest.    "  Impoteniia  gubernandi,  ataxia,  con- 

•  Mantua,  v£ !  miscia;  nimium  vicina  Cremonx.  ^  Intmlum  a  fcris,  ut 

olim  Mauritania,  &C.  Deliciis  Hispania;  An.  1604.    Nemo  jnalus,  nemo 

pauper;  optimus  qnisquc  atque  ditiijsimus.  Pie,  s.nncteque  vivebant;  suminaqnc 
cum  venoratioaccttimorc,  divino  cultui,  sacrisquc  rebus,  incumbebant.  Polit. 
lib.  5.  c.  3^  •  Boterus  polit.  lib.  I.  c.  1.    Cum  ncinpe  princeps  rrum  geren- 

■daruin  imperitus,  segnii,  oscitaiis,  suiquc  muncris  immcmor,.  aut  fatuua  est. 
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fusion,  ill  government,  which  proceeds  from  unskilful,  slothful, 
griping,  covetous,  unjust,  rash,  or  tyrannizing  niagistrates, 
when  they  are  fools,  ideots,  children,  protid,  wilful,  partial, 
undiscreet,  oppressours,  giddy  heads,  tyrants,  not  able,  or  unfit 
to  manage  such  offices.    "Many  noble  cities  and  flourishing 
kingdomes  by  that  meanesare  desolate^  the  whole  body  groans 
under  such  heads  ;  and  all  the  members  must  needs  be  misaf- 
fected,  as  at  this  day  those  goodly  provinces  in  Asia  Minor, 
&c.  groan  under  the  burthen  of  a, Turkish  government;  and 
those  vast  kingdomes  of  Muscovia,  Russia,  "  under  a  tyranni- 
zing duke.    Who  ever  heard  of  more  civil  and  rich  populous 
countreys  than  those  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  abounding  with 
all  'ive'altk,  multilude  of  inhabitants,  force,  power,  splendour, 
and  magnificence P  and  that  miracle  of  countreys,  ''the  Holy 
Land,  that,  in  so  small  a  compass  of  ground,  could  maintain 
so  many  towns,  cities,  produce  so  many  fighting  men?  Egypt 
another  Paradise,  now  barbarous  and  desart,  and  almost  waste, 
by  the  despoticall  government  of  an  imperious  Turk,  intolera- 
lili  servitiit.is  jugo  premitur  (''one  saith) :  not  only  fire  and  . 
water,  goods  or  lands,  sed  ipse  spiritiis  ab  insolentissimi  vic- 
toris  pendet  nutu;  such  is  their  slavery,  their  lives  and  soules 
depend  upon  his  insolent  will  and  command — a  tyrant  that 
spoyles  all  wheresoever  he  comes;  insomuch  that  an  historian 
complains,  if  an  old  inhabitant  should  now  see  them,  he  would 
Tiot  know  them  ;  if  a  traveller,  or  stranger,  it  wnidd  grieve 
his  heart  to  behold  thc7n — whereas  ("Aristotle  notes)  novcB 
exactiones,  7wva  on^ra  irnposita,  new  burdens  and  exactions 
davly  come  upon  them,  (like  those  of  which  Z^simus,  lib.  2.) 
so  grievous,  ut  viri  uxores,  paires  Jilias  prostituerent,  ut  ex- 
actoribus  e  qucestu,  &'c.  they  must  needs  be  discontent; 
hinc  civitatum  gemilus  et  ploralus,  as    Tully  holds  ;  hence 
come  those  complaints  and  tears  of  cities,  poor,  miserable,  re- 
hellious,  and  desperate  subjects,  as  'Hippolylus  adds:  and, 
^  as  a  judicious  countrey-man  of  ours  observed  not  long  since 
in  a  survey  of  that  great  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  people  lived 
much  grieved  and  discontent,  as  appeared  by  their  manifold 
and  manifest  complainings  in  that  kinde^;  that  the  state  was 
like  a  sick  body  ivldch  hadlately  taken  physick,  whose  humours 
are  not  T/et  well  setled,  and  weakened  so  much  by  purging,  that 
7Wthing  was  left  but  melancholy.  .  ' 

Non  vi>;ct  TOpubiica  ciijus  caput  im'irmatur.    Salisburiensis,  c.  22.  *  See 

p.  I'ictch<;i's  relation,  and  Alcxiinder  Gagninus  history.  '  Abundjuis  omni 

rtivifiinini  sfflueiiiia,  iricolarum  multitudine,  splendore,  ac  pdtcntfa.  *  Not 

-alwive  'JOO  niilcs  in  length,  60  in  breadth,  according  to  Adricomius.  «  Ro- 

mulus Ainasous.  Sabel Ileus.    Si  quts  incola  vetus,  nont  agriosccret;  si 

quis  pcrcsrlniis,  ingemisceret.  s  t»olit.  lib.  5.  c.  6.  Crudclitas  principum,  im- 
■ptinltas  scderum,  violatio  legum,  peculntus  pccunia;  publicae,  &c.  ^  Eprst, 

'De  incrorn.  urb.  cap.  •20.  Subditi  miifieri,  rcbelle.s,  despewti.  &c.  *  R.  Dal- 

Jington,  1595,  conduilu  iibri. 
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VViiereas  the  princes  and  potentates  arc  immoderate  in  iusC^ 
hypocrites,  Epicures,  of  no  religion,  hut  in  shew — Quid  Int- 
pQcrhifrugUhts  P  what  so  brittle  and  unsure?  what  sooiIlt 
subverts  their  estates,  than  wandring  and  raging  Uists  on  iht-ir 
subjects  wives,  daughters  ?  to  say  no  worse.  They  that  should 
facem  prtsferrc,  lead  the  way  to  all  vertuous  actions,  are  the 
ringleaders  oftentimes  of  all  niischicfe  and  dissolute  courses  j 
and  by  that  meancs  their  countreys  are  plagued,  -'and  tliei/ 
themselves  often  ruined^  banished  or  murdered  by  conspiracy 
of  their  subjects,  as  Sardanapalus  was,  Dionysius  junior,  He- 
Jiogabalus,  Periander,  Pisistratus,  Tarquinius,  Tiniocrates, 
Childcricus,  Appius  Claudius,  Andronicus,  Galeacius  Sforsia, 
Alexander  Med  ices,  &c. 

Whereas  the  princes  or  great  men  are  malicious,  envious, 
factious,  ambitious,  emulatoms,  they  tear  a  common-wealth 
asunder,  as  so  many  GueLfes  and  Gibellines,  disturb  the 
quietness  of  it,  ^  and,  with  mutual  murders,  let  it  bleed  to 
death.  Our  histories  are  too  full  of  such  barbarous  inhuma- 
nities, and  the  miseries  that  issue  from  them. 

'  Whereas  they  be  like  so  many  horse-leeches,  hungry,  grip- 
ing,- corrupt,  covetous,  avarilice  mancipia,  ravenous  as 
wolves,  (for,  as  Tully  writes,  qni  prccest^  prodest ;  et  qnipecn- 
dih'us  prceest,  debet  eorum  ntiiitatiivservirej  or  such  aspreferr 
their  private  before  the  publike  good  (for,  as  he  said  long 
since,  res  privates  puhlicis  semper  qfficerej — or  whereas  they 
be  illiterate,  ignorant,  empiricks  in  policv,  ubi  deest  facultas, 
"virtus,  (Aristot.  pal.  5.  cap.  3.J  et  scienlia,  wise  only  by 
mhcritance,  and  in  authority  by  birth-right,  or  for  their 
wealth  and  titles— there  must  needs  be  a  fault,  'a  great  defect, 
because,  as  an  «old  philosopher  affirms,  such  men  are  not 
alwayes  fit — of  an  infinite  number,  few  alone  are  senatours  ; 
QTid  of  those  few,  fewer  good  ;  and  of  that  small  number  of 
honest,  good,  and  noble  men,  few  that  are  learned,  wise,  dis^ 
creet,  and  sufficient,  able  to  discfiarge  such  places — it  must 
needs  turn  to  the  confusion  of  a  state. 

For,  as  the    princes  are,  so  are  the  people ;  qualis  rex, 

»  Botcrns,  lib.  9,  c.  4.  Polit.  Quo  fit  ut  ant  rebus  despcratis  exulcnt,  aut  conju- 
mione  subditomm  crudcllssime  tandem  trucidcntur.  •>  Mutuis  odiis  ct  ca*di- 

biis  exbausti,  &c.  '  Liicra  ex  malis,  sceleratisquc  caussis,  Sallust. 

For  most  part,  we  mistake  the  name  of  politicians,  accounting  such  as  read 
Machiavel  and  Tacitus,  grent  stcitesmcn,  that  can  dispute  of  political  preccplj, 
supplant  and  overthrow  their  adversaries,  eiirigh  themselves,  get  honour,  dis- 
semble. But  what  is  this  to  the  hene  esse,  or  preservation  of  a  common- 
wealth ?  f  Imperium  .suapte  sponte  corruit.  «  Apul.  Prim.  Flor.  Ex  innu- 
Tnerabllibus,  pauci  scaarorcs  ^cucrc  nobiles;  e  consulanbus  pauci  bonl;  e  bonis 
adhuc  pi;u.ci  cruditi.  »>  N'on  solum  vitia  concipiunt  ipsi  principcs,  scd  efiam 

infundunt  in  civUatem ;  plusqiic  txcmplo,  quam  pcccato,  iiocent.  Cic.  1.  de  le- 
fe-ibus. 
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talis  grex:  and,  which  "Antigonus  right  well  Said  of  old, 
fjui  Macedonice  regent  erudite  omnes  etiara  subditos  erudite  he 
that  tcacheth  the  king  of  Macedon,  teacheth  all  his  subjects, 
is  a  true  saying  still. 

,  For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book, 
Whero  subjects  eys  do  learn,  do  read,,  do  look. 

.   Velocius  et  citius  nos 

Corrumpunt  vitioruni  evcmpla  domcstica,  magnis 
Cum  subeant  animos  auctoribus  

their  examples  are  soonest  followed,  vices  entertained  :  if  they 
be  prophane,  irreligious,  lascivious,  riotous,  Epicures,'  factious,- 
covetous,  ambitious,  illiterate,  so  will  the  commons  most 
part  be,  idle,  unthrifts,  prone  to  lust,  drunkards,  and  therefore 
poor  and  needy  7r£«a  (ttut^v  tixTroist^  na*  >daH8^7»a»,  for  poverty 
Legets  sedition  andvillany)  upon  all  occasions  ready  to  mutiny 
andrebell,  discontent,  still  complaining,  murmuring,  grudging^ 
apt  to  all  outrages,  thefts,  treasons,  murders,  innovations,  \i\ 
debt,  shifters,  cozeners,  outlawes,  profiigatce  fania:  uc  vitcB. 
It  was  an  old  politicians  aphorism,  l/icy  thai  are  poor  and  , 
had,  envy  rick,  hate  ^loud  me/:,  abhor  the  present  govcnLnumty 
u'ish  Jar  a  new,  and  woidd  have  all  turned  lopne  turvy. 
When  Catiline  rebelled  in  Rome,  he  got  a  company  of  such 
debauched  rogues  together  :  they  were  his  familiars  and  coad- 
jutors ;  and  such  have  been  your  rebels,  most  part,  in  all  ages 
— Jack  Cade,  Tom  Straw,  Kettc,  and  his  companions. 

Where  they  be  generally  riotous  and  contentious,  where  ' 
there  be  many  discords,  many  lawes,  many  law-suits,  many 
lawyers,  and  many  physiiians,  it  is  a  manifest  sign  of  a  dis- 
tempered, melancholy  state,  as  'Plato  long  since  maintained  : 
for,  where  such  kinde  of  men  swarm,  they  will  make  more  work 
'  for  themselves,  and  that  body  politick  diseased,  which  was 
otherwise  sound — a  general  mischicfe  in  these  our  times,  an 
unsensible  plague,  and  never  so  many  of  theuj ;  which  are 
now  nndtiplyed  (saith  Mat.  Geraldus,  a  lawyer  himself,)  as  sq 
many  locusts,  not  the  pari^nts,  but  the  plagues  of  the  countrey , 
and,  for  the  most  part,  a  supercilious,  bad,  covetous,  liiioiou.i 
generation  of  men — "  critmenimulga  natio,  ^'c.  a  purse- 
ariilking  nation,  a  clamorous  company,  gowned  vultures,  ^qu; 

»  Epist.  ad  Zen.  Juven.  Sat   4.    Paupt-rtns  seditionam  gignit  mnlefirium. 
Arist.  pol.  2.  c.  7.  *  Salln.st.  Semper  in  civitate,  qwibux  opes  nuliae  sunt,  boni.i 

invidcnt;  Vetera  n-' ere  ;  r.ova  exoptant ;  odio  snarum  rerum  mutDri  omnia  peturj\ 
*  De  Icgibvu.  Profligata;  in  r^pub  disciplir*  est  indicium  ji;nsptfritorum  niimeru;, 
ct  medicofum  copia.  In  pnrf.  stud,  juris.  .Mtiltiplicaiifir  nunc  in  terns,  at 

locustx,  non  patria:  patentee,  sed  pcste*,  pcssimi  honiine?,  major.j  ex  parte  suprrci. 
liosi,  contcntiosi,  &c.— licitum  latrocinium  excrccnt.  '  DcuiS,  spid.  ivaoui;^^ 
J*ia  turbs,  vultures  togati.         *  Bare,  Argcn. 
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ex  injw-id  vivunt  ct  savgnhic  civii/ni,  theevcs  and  seminaries 
of  discord,  worse  than  any  pollers  by  the  high  way  side,  ami 
accipilresj  auri  e.rf.erebrotiides,  pecuniarum  hamiolcc^  qua- 
druplntoresy  cur'ue  harpagones,  fori  finlirniabiila,  vioiisira 
komininn,  mangoncs,  &c.  that  take  upon  tlicm  to  makepeace, 
but  are  indeed  the  very  chsiurbcrs  ot  our  peace,  a  company  of 
irreligious  harpyes,  scraping,  griping  catch-poles  (I  niean 
cur  common  hungry  pctty-fbggers,  rabulas forenses — love  and 
honour,  in  the  mean  time,  all  good  lawes,  and  worthy  lawyers, 
that  are  so  many  ^oracles  and  pilots  of  a  well  governed  com- 
mon-wealth) without  art,  without  judgement,  that  do  more 
harm,  as  ''Livy  &aid,  qliam  hella  externa,  fames,  morlive, 
than  sickness,  wars,  hunger,  diseases ;  and  cause  a  most 
incredible  destruction  of  a  common-wealth,  saith  ""Sesellius, 
a  famous  civilian  sometimes  in  Paris.  As  ivy  doth  by  an 
oke,  imbrace  it  so  long,  until  it  hath  got  the  heart  out  of  it, 
so  do  they  by  such  places  they  inhabit :  no  counsell  at  all, 
no  justice,  no  speech  to  be  had,  nisi  cum  prcemuheris :  he 
must  be  fed  still,  or  else  he  is  as  mute  as  a  fish  ;  better  open  an 
oyster  without  a  knife.  Experto  crede,  (saith  "^Saiisburiensis)  ;• 
in  mantis  cornm  millies  incidi;  et  Charon  immitis,  qui  mdli 
pepercil  unqjiam,  his  longe  clevientior  est — /  speak  out  of 
experience  ;  I  have  been  a  thousand  times  amongst  them;  and 
Charon  himself  is  more  gentle  than  they :  "lie  is  contented 
with  his  single  pay  ;  but  they  multiply  still ;  they  are  never 
satisjied :  besides  they  have  damnificas  Unguas,  (as  he  terms 
it)  nisi  fund' us,  argenteisjuincias:  they  must  be  feed  to  say 
nothing,  and  ^  get  more  ^6  hold  their  peace,  than  we  can  to 
say  our  best.  They  will  speak  their  clients  fairc,  and  invite 
rhem  to  their  tables  :  but  (as  he  follows  it)  ^ofall  injusticef 
there  is  none  so  pernitious  as  that  of  theirs,  which,  when  they 
deceive  most,  will  seem  io  be  honest  men.  They  take  upon 
them  to  be  peace-makers,  et  fovere  caussas  humiliuni,  to  help 
them  to  their  right :  patrocinantvr  affiictis;  ''but  all  is  for  their 
own  good,  ut  IocmIos  pleniorum  exhaiiriant :  they  plead  for 
poor  men  gratis  ;  but  they  are  but  as  a  stale  to  catch  others. 
If  there  be  no  jar,  '  they  can  make  a  jar,  out  of  the  law  it  self* 
finde  still  some  quirk  or  other,  to  set  them  at  od<ls,  and  con^ 
tinue  causes  so  long,  (lustra  aU<)uotJ  1  know  not  how  mdny 

•  Judsconsulti  domiis  orar ulura  civltatia.    Tully.  Lib.  3.  '  Lib.  I. 

dc  rop.  Galloriim.    Incredibileiti  rcipub.  pcrniciem  affcnint.  Polycrat.  lib. 

»  Is  stipe  coi«:nt'.vs;  at  hi  asses  i.ntc.^ros  sibi  multiplicari  jubcnt.  ^  Plus  accii 

piuiit  tacere,  qiiam  nos  loqui.  ?  Totius  iiijiistitiie  nulla  capitalior,  qunni  corum, 

qui,  cum  maxlme  dccipiunt,  id  af^iint  u:  boiii  viri  esse  videantur.  Nam,  qiioi 

eunque  niodo  caussa  procedat,  hoc  .•emper  agitiir,  ut  loculi  implcantur,  ctsi  avaritia 
jiequit  s^tiari.  '  Cambdcn,  in  Norfolk.  Oui,  si  nihil  sklitiuin,  c  juris  apicibu* 
l^s  tamen  Ef  crc  callcnt. 
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VC{<reSj  before  the  cause  is  heard  :  and  when  'lis  judged  and  de- 
ierniined,  by  reason  of  some  trickes  and  errours,  it  is  as  fresh  16 
bejiin,  after Iwice  seaven  veares  sometimes,  as  it  was  at  first;  and 
so  they  prolong  lime,  delay  suies  till  they  have  enriched  them- 
selves, and  beggered  their  clients.    And,  as  "  Cato  inveighed 
against  Isocra'tes  schollars,  we  may  justly  tax  our  wrangling 
lawyers, — they  do  consencscere  in  litiljus,  are  so  litigious  and 
busie  here  on' earth,  that  I  think  they  will  plead  their  clients 
causes  hereafter,  some  of  them  in  hell.    ^>Simlefus  complains, 
amongst  the  Suissers,  of  the  advocates  in  his  time,  that,  when 
they  should  make  an  end,  they  begin  controversies,  and  pro- 
tract  their  causes  mavy  yeares,  persivading  them  their  title  is 
good,  till  their  patrimonies  he  consumed,  and  that  they  have 
spent  more  in  seeking,  than  the  thing  is  ivorth,  or  they  shall 
get  by  the  recovery.    So  that  he  that  goes  to  law  (as  the  pro- 
verb is)    holds  a  woolf  by  the  ears;  or,  as  a  sheep  in  a  storai 
runs  for  shelter  to  a  brier,  if  he  prosecute  his  cause,  he  is  con- 
lumed  ;  if  he  surcease  his  sute,  he  loseth  all :  what  difference? 
They  had  wont  heretofore,  saith  ^  Austin,  to  end  matters,  per 
communes  arlitros  ;  and  so  in  Switzerland,  (we  are  informed 
by  '  Simlems)  they  had  some  common  arbitrators  or  dayes- 
men  in  every  town,  that  made  a  friendly  composition  betwixt 
man  and  man :  and  he  much  wonders  at  their  honest,  simplicity , 
that  could  keep  peace  so  well,  and  end  such  great  causes 
ly  that  meanes.   At  '  Fez  in  Africk,  they  have  neither  lawyers 
nor  advocates  ;  but,  if  there  be  any  controversies  amongst 
them,  both  parties,  plaintiff'and  defendant,  come  to  their  Alfa- 
kins  or  chiefe  judge;  and  at  once,  without  any  further  appeals 
or  pittiful  delayes,  the  cause  is  heard  and  ended.    Our  fore  • 
fathers,  (as^a  worthy  chorographer  ofours  observes)  had  wont, 
pauculis  cruculis  aureis,  with  a  few  golden  crosses,  and  lines  in. 
verse,  to  make  all  conveyances,  assurances.  And  such  was  the 
candour  and  integrity  of  succeeding  ages,  that  a  deed,  (as  I  have 
oft  seen)  to  convey  a  whole  niannor,  was  imp licite  conta.mcd  in 
gome  twenty  lines,  or  thereabouts;  like  that  scede  or  scytala 
Laconica,  so  much  renowned  of  old  in  all  contracts,  which 
Tully  so  earnestly  commends  to  Atticus,  Plutarch  in  his 

■  Plutarch,  vit.  Cat.  Caussas  apud  inferos,  quas  in  suam  fidem  recepenint,  pa« 
trocinio  suo  tuebuntur.  ^  Lib.  2.  de  Helvet.  repub.  Non  explicandis,  sed  mo- 

liendis  coiitroversiis  operam  dant,  ita  ut  lites  in  multos  annos  cxtrahantur,  summa 
cum  molestia  utraeque  partis,  et  dum  iiiterea  patrimonia  cxhauriunter.  «  Lupum 
auribus  tcnent.   '         <)  Hor.  <=  Lib  de  Helvet.  repub.  Judices  qiiocunque 

pago  coustituunt,  qui  arnica  aliqua  transactione,  si  fieri  possit,  lites  tollant.  Ego 
majorum  nostrorum  simplicitatem  admiror,  qui  sic  caussas  gravisslmas  com- 
posuerint,  &c.  f  Cleriard.  1.  l.  ep.  Si  quas  controversiae,  utraque  pars  ju- 

dtcem  adit:  is  semel  ct  simul  lem  transigit,  audit:  nec,  quid  sit  appellatio, 
lacrymosxque  mors,  noscunt.         t  Cambden.  ^  Lib.  10.  cpist.  ad  Atticum, 

epist.  11.  *  ' 
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Lysander,  Aristotle,  pol'd,  Thucydldes,  lih,  1,  *  Dlodorus, 
and  Suidas,  approve  and  magnifie,  for  that  Laconick  bre  vity  in 
this  kinde;  and  well  they  might;  for,  according  to  '''rertuliian 
cerla  sunt  paucis,  there  is  much  more  certainty  in  fewer  words. 
And  so  was  it  of  old  throughout :  but  now  many  skins  of 
parchment  will  scarce  serve  turn:  he  that  buys  and  sells  a 
house,  must  have  a  house  full  of  writings;  there  be  so  many 
circumstances,  so  many  words,  such  tautological  repetitions 
of  all  particulars  (to  avoid  cavillation  they  say) :  but  we  finde,  bv 
our  vvoful  experience,  that,  to  subtle  wits,  it  is  a  cause  of  much 
more  contention  and  variance  ;  and  scarce  any  conveyance  so 
accurately  penned  by  one,  which  another  will  not  find  a  crack 
in,  or  cavil  at ;  if  any  one  word  be  misplaced,  any  little  errour, 
all  is  disannulled.  That  which  is  law  to  day,  is  none  to-mor- 
row :  that  which  is  sound  in  one  mans  opinion,  is  most  faulty 
to  another;  that,  in  conclusion,  here  is  nothing  amongst  us  but 
contention  and  confusion.  We  bandy  one  against  another; 
and  that,  which  long  since  Plutarch  complained  of  them  in 
Asia,  may  be  verified  in  our  limes — These  men,  here  assembled, 
come  not  to  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  to  offer  Jupiter  their Jirst 
fruits^  or  merriments  to  Bacchus;  but  an  yearly  disease,  exas- 
perating Asia,  hath  brought  them  hither,  to  make  an  end  of 
iheir  controversies  and  laiu-sutes.  'Tis  multitudo  perdentium 
et  pereuntium,  a  destructive  rout,  that  seek  one  anothers  mine. 
Such,  most  part,  are  our  ordinary  suters,  termers,  clients;  new 
8tirs  every  day,  mistakes,  errours,  cavils,  and  at  this  present, 
(as  I  have  heard)  in  some  one  court,  I  know  not  how  many 
thousand  causes :  no  p*rson  free,  no  title  almost  good,  with 
such  bitterness  in  following,  so  many  slights,  procrastinations, 
delayes,  forgery,  such  costs  (for  infinite  sums  are  inconsiderately 
spent),  violence  and  malice,  I  know  not  by  whose  fault,  law- 
yers, clients,  lawes,  both  or  all  :  but,  as  Paul  reprehended  the 
Corinthiane,  long  since,  I  may  more  appositely  infer  now  : 
There  is  a  fault  amongst  you;  and  I  speak  it  to  your  shame. 
Is  there  not  a  '  toise  man  amongst  you,  to  judge  between  his 
IrethiHin  P  but  that  a  brother  goes  to  laiu  u  iih  a  brother.  And 
^  Christ's  counsel!  concerning  law-sutes  was  never  so  fit  to  be 
inculcated,  as  in  this  age:  Agree  with  thine  adversary 
quickly,  ^c.  Matth.  3.  25. 

»  Biblloth.  1.  3.      Lib.  de  Anim.       *  Lib.  major,  morb.  cotp.  an  animi.  Hi 

ncn  conveniiint,  ut  dTifmorc  majonim  sacra  faciaiit,  non  ul  Jovi  priniitias  offerant, 
awt  Bsccho  comisRationot :  sed  annlversarius  morbus,  rxasper<ms  Asbin,  hue  cos 
cocgit,  ut  contcntioiics  liic  peragant.  1  Cor.  (5.  5.  6.  *  .Stulti^  quando 

dcm»m  sapietU?  Psal.  94.  H.  ^  Of  wliicli  text  read  two  learned  Sermoiii,  so 
intituled,  and  preached  by  our  Regius  rrofcssor,  D.  TridcaHX  :  printed  at  Londort- 
by  Firlix  Kingtton,  1621. 
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I  could  repeat  many  such  particular  grievances,  which  must 
disturb  a  body  politick:— to  shut  up  all  in  briefe,  where  good 
government  is^  prudent  and  wi^:e  princes,  there  all  things  thrive 
and  prosper:  peace  and  happiness  is  in  that  land:  where  it  is 
otherwise,  all  things  are  ugly  to  behold,  incult,  barbarous,  un- 
civill ;  a  paradise  is  turned  to  a  wilderness.  This  island  amongst 
the  rest,  our  next  neighbours  the  French  and  Germans,  may  be 
a  sufficient  witness,  that  in  a  short  time,  by  that  prudent  po- 
licy of  the  Romans,  was  brought  from  barbarism  :  see  but  what 
Csesar  reports  of  us,  and  Tacitus  of  those  old  Germans :  they 
were  once  as  uncivil!  as  they  in  Virginia  ;  yet,  by  planting  of 
colonies  and  good  lawes,  they  became,  from  barbarous  outlawes, 
to  be  full  of  rich  and  populous  cities,  as  now  they  are,  and 
most  flourishing  kingdomes.  Even  so  might  Virginia,  and  those 
wild  Irish,  have  been  civilized  long  since,  if  that  order  had 
been  heretofore  taken,  which  now  begins^  of  planting  colonieSj 
&c.  I  have  read  a  ''discourse,  printed  anno  1612,  discovering 
the  true  causes,  why  Ireland  was  never  intirely  subdued,  or 
brought  under  obedience  to  the  crown  of  Eingla7id,  until  the 
beginning  of  his  Majestie's  happy  reign.  Yet,  if  his  reasons 
were  thoroughly  scanned  by  a  judicious  politician,  I  am  afraid 
he  would  not  altogether  be  approved,  but  that  it  would  turn  to 
the  dishonour  of  our  nation,  to  suffer  it  to  lye  so  long  waste. 
Yea,  and  if  some  travellers  should  see  (to  come  nearer  home) 
those  rich  United  Provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  &cc.  over 
against  us,  those  neat  cities  and  populous  towns,  full  of  most 
industrious  artificers,  *^  so  much  land  recovered  from  the  sea, 
and  so  painfully  preserved  by  those  artificial!  inventions,  so 
wonderfully  approved,  as  that  of  Bemster  in  Holland,  ui  mhil 
hide  par  ant  simile  invenias  in  toto  orbe,  saith  Berlins  the 

feographer — all  the  world  cannot  match  it  :  so  many  naviga- 
lechanels  from  place  to  place,  made  by  mens  hands,  &c.  and, 
on  the  otlier  side,  so  many  thousand  acres  of  our  fens  lye 
drowned,  our  cities  thin,  and  tliose  vile,  poor,  and  ugly  to 
behold  in  respect  of  theirs  ;  our  trades  decayed,  our  still  run- 
ning rivers  stopped^  and  that  beneficial  use  of  transportation 
wholly  neglected  ;  so  many  havens  void  of  ships  and  towns, 
so  many  parkes  and  forests  for  pleasure,  barren  heaths,  so 
many  villages  depopulated,  8cc.  I  think  sure  he  would  finde 
some  fault. 

I  may  not  deny  but  that  this  nation  of  ours  doth  bene  audire 
apud  exteros — is  a  most  noble,  a  most  flourishing  kingdome  by 

»  Sacpius  bona  materia  cessat  sine  artifice.  Sabellicus,  de  Germania.  Si  quls  vide- 
m  Germaniam  urbibus  hodic  cxcultam,  non  diceret,  ut  olim,  tristem  cuku,  aspe- 
rarn  ccclo,  terram  informetn.  ^  By  his  Majestie's  Attorney  General  there.  '  As 
Zcipland,  Bemster  in  Rolland,  &c.  <  From  Gaunt  to  Sluce^  from  Bruges  to  the 
sea,  &c,  * 
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common  consenl  of  all  geographers,  historians,  poKticlans  r 
'tis  tmica  velut  arXy  and  which  Quintius  in  Livy  said  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  may  be  well  applied  to  us,  we  are 
testudiiies  tesld  sua  inclusff — like  so  many  tortoises  in  our 
shells,  safely  defended  by  an  angry  sea,  as  a'waH,  on  all  sides : 
our  island  hath  many  such  honourable  clogiums;  and,  as  a 
learned  countrey-nian  of  ours  right  well  hath  it,  Ever  since 
the  Normans  first  coming  into  England,  this  cotinirey,  both 
for  military  matters^  and  all  other  of  civility,  hath  been  pa- 
■ralleVd  with  the  most  fourishing  kingdomes  of  Europe ,  and 
our  Christian  world — a  blessed,  a  rich  countrey,  and  one  of 
the  fortunate  isles;  and,  for  some  things,  preferred  before 
other  countreys,  for  expert  seamen,  our  faborious  discoveries, 
art  of  navigation,  true  merchants — they  carry  the  bell  away 
from  all  other  nations,  even  the  Portugals  and  Hollanders 
themselves — without  all  f care,  (saith  Boierus)  furrowir^g  the 
ocean  u  inter  and  summer  ;  and  tivo  of  their  captains,  with 
no  less  valour  than  fortune,  have  sayled  round  about  the  world, 
*  We  have  besides  many  particular  blessings,  which  our  neigh- 
bours want — the  gospel  truly  preached,  church  discipline 
established,  long  peace  and  quietness — free  from  exactions, 
foraign  feares,  invasions,  domesticall  seditions — well  manured, 
^  fortified  by  art,  and  nature,  and  now  most  happy  in  that  for- 
tunate union  of  l^ugland  and  Scotland,  which  our  forefathers 
have  laboured  to  effect,  and  desired  to  see;  but,  in  which  we 
cxcell  all  others,  a  wise,  learned,  religious  king,  another  Numa, 
a  secund  Augustus,  a  true  Josiah,  most  worthy  senatours,  a 
learned  clergy,  an  obedient  commonalty,  8cc.  Yet,  amonsgt 
many  roses,  some  thistles  grow,  some  bad  weeds  and  enormi- 
ties, which  much  disturb  the  peace  of  this  body  politick, 
eclipse  the  honour  and  glory  of  it,  fit  to  be  rooted  out,  and 
with  all  speed  to  be  reformed. 

The  first  is  idleness,  by  reason  of  which  we  have  many 
swarms  of  rogues  and  beggers,  theeves,  drunkards,  and  dis- 
contented persons,  (whom  Lycurgus,  in  Plutarch,  caWs 7norbos^ 
reipub.  the  boyls  of  the  common-wealth)  many  poor  people  in 
all  our  towns,  civitatcs  ig?iobiles,  as  6  Polydore  calls  them, 
base-built  cities,  inglorious,  poor,  small,  rare  in  sight,  ruinous, 
and  thin  of  inhabitants.  Our  land  is  fertile  (we  may  not  deny),^ 
full  of  all  good  things ;  and  why  doth  it  not  then  abound  with 
cities,  as  well  as  Italy,  France,  Germany,  the  Low-Countreys? 

»  Ortdlus,  Botr.ruK,  Mercitor,  Meteranus,  &c.  Jain  inde  non  belli  gloria,  ^ 

-quam  hiimanltatis  cuku,  inter  florentis'.imas  orbis  Chrijtiani  gciites  imprimis  floruit. 
CaraWcn.  Brit,  dc  Normannit.       =  Gcog.  Keeker.  Tani  hycmc  quam  estate 

intrcpidc  sulc^iit  occaiium;  ct  duo  illorum  duces,  iion  minorcaudacva  quam  fortu- 
oa,  totiug  orbem  tqrr;?  circumtiavii^arunt.    Amphilhcatro  Botcrus.  '  A  fertile 

so*'-,  gopd  ayr,  &c.  tin,  kad,  wool,  saffron,  &c.  f  ToU  UrUanaia  unica  velut 

trz.  Bou^^      eLih.  1.  hist. 
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because  their  policy  hath  been  otherwise  ;  and  we  are  not  so 
thrifty,  circumspect,  industrious.    Idleness  is  the  mains  ge- 
nius of  our  nation  :  for  (as  "Boterus  justly  argues)  fertility  of  a 
countrey  is  not  enough,  except  art  and  industry  be  joined 
unto  it.  According  to  Aristotle,  riches  are  either  natural!  or 
artificiall:  naturall  are  good  land,faire  mines,  8cc.  artificial),  are 
manufactures,  coines,  he.    Many  kingdomes  are  fertile,  but 
thin  of  inhabitants,  as  that  duchy  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  which 
Leander  Albertus  so  much  magnifies  for  corn,  wine,  fruits, 
&c.  yet  nothing  near  so  populous  as  those  which  are  more 
barren.      England,  saith  he  (London  only  exceptedj  liath 
never  a  populous  cily,  and  yet  a  jrmtful  countrey,     I  find 
46  cities  and  walled  towns  in  Alsatia,  a  small  province  in  Ger- 
many, 50  castles,  an  infinite  number  of  villages,  no  ground 
idle — no,  not  rocky  places,  or  tops  of  hills,  are  untilled,  as 
^  Munsterinformeth  us.  In  ^  Greichgea,xi  small  territory  on  the 
Necker,  24  Italian  miles  over,  I  read  of  20  walled  towns,  in- 
numerable villages,  each  one  containing  150  houses  most  part> 
besides  castles  and  noblemens  palaces.  I  observe,  in  ^Turinge 
in  Dutchland,  (twelve  miles  over  by  their  scale).  12  counties, 
and  in  them  144  cities,  2000  villages,  144  towns,  250  castles 
— in  f  Bavaria,  34  cities,  46  towns,  &c.  ^Portugallia  inleram- 
nis,  a  small  plot  of  ground,  hath  1460  parishes,  130  monaste- 
ries, 500  bridges.  Malta,  a  barren  island,  yeelds  20000  inhabi- 
tants. But  of  all  the  rest,  I  admire  Lues  Guicciardine's  relations 
of  theLow-Countreys.  Holland  hath  26 cities, 400 great villao-es 
— Zealand,   10  cities,  102  parishes — Brabant,  26  cities,  102 
parishes — Flanders,  28  cities,  90  towns,  1154  villages,  besides 
abbies,  castles,  &.c.  The  Low-Countreys  generally  have  three 
cities  at  least  for  one  of  ours,  and  those  far  more  populous  and 
rich:  and  what  is  the  cause,  but  their  industry  and  excellency 
in  all  manner  of  trades,  iheir  commerce,  which  is  maintained 
by  a  multitude  of  tradesmen,  so  many  excellent  chanels  made 
by  art,  and  opportune  havens,  to  which  they  build  their  cities? 
all  which  we  have  in  like  measure,  or  at  least  may  have.  But 
their  chiefest  loadstone,  which  draws  all  manner  of  commerce 
and  merchandise,  which  maintains  their  present  estate,  is  not 
fertility  of  soyl,  but  industry  that  enricheth  them  :  the  gold 
mines  of  Peru  or  Nova  Hispania  may  not  compare  with  them. 
They  have  neither  gold  nor  silver  of  their  own,  wine  nor  oylj 
QT  scarce  any  corn  growing  in  those  United  Provinces,  little 

»  Increment,  urb.  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  *  Anglia:,  excepto  Londino,  nulla  est  civjtas 
mcmoiabihs,  licet  ea  natio  reium  omnium  copia  abundct.  «  Cosmog.  lib.  3.  cap. 
119.  Villanim  non  cm  numerus ;  nullus  locus  otiosus,  aut  incultus.  <t  Chytrxusi 
.orat  edit,  i  rancof  1333.  '  Maginus  Geog.  f  Orlcliui  e  Vaseo  ct  Pet.  c  e 

^lediiia,  e  An  hundred  familici  in  each. 
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or  now  ood,  tin,  lead,  iron,  silk,  wooll,  any  stuff  almost,  or 
jneltal ;  and  yet  Hungary,  Transilvania,  thai  brag  of  their 
mines,  fertile  ILngland,  cannot  compare  with  them.  I  dare 
boldly  say,  that  ncilher  France, Tarentum,  Apulia,  Lonibardy, 
or  any  }:)art  of  Italy,  Valence  in  Spain,  or  that  pleasant  Anda- 
lusia, with  their  excellent  fruits,  wine,  and  oyl,  two  harvests 
—no,  not  any  part  of  Europe,  is  so  flourishing,  so  rich,  so 
populous,  so  full  of  good  ships,  of  well  built  cities,  so  abound- 
ing with  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man.  'Tis  our 
Indies,  an  epitome  of  China,  and  all  by  reason  of  their  indus- 
try, good  policy,  and  commerce.  Industry  is  a  loadstone  to 
draw  all  good  things  ;  that  alone  makes  countreys  flourish, 
cities  populous,  *  and  will  enforce,  by  reason  of  much  manure 
which  necessarily  follows,  a  barren  soyl  to  be  fertile  and  good, 
as  sheep  (saith  ^  Dion)  mend  a  bad  pasture. 

Tell  me,  politicians,  why  is  the  fruitful  Palestina,  noble 
Greece,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  so  much  decayed,  and  (nicer 
carkasses  now)  fain  from  what  they  were  ?  The  ground  is  the 
same  ;  but  the  government  is  altered  ;  the  people  are  grown 
slothful,  idle;  their  good  husbandry,  policy,  and  industry,  is 
decayed.  No7i  faiigaia  aui  eff  'eta  humus  ;  (as  Columella  well 
informs  Sylvinus)  sed  nostra  fit  inertia^  &c.  May  a  man  bcr 
Jieve  that  which  Aristotle  in  his  Politicks,  Pausanias,  Stepha- 
nus,  Sophianus,  Gerbelius,  relate  of  old  Greece  ?  I  finde  here- 
tofore 70  cities  in  Epirus  (overthrown  by  Paulus  ^milius),  a 
goodly  province  in  times  past,  ^  now  left  desolate  of  good 
towns,  and  almost  inhabitants — 62  cities  in  Macedonia,  in 
Strabo's  time.  I  find  30  in  Laconla,  but  now  scarce  so  many 
villages,  saith  Gerbelius.  If  any  man,  from  Mount  Taygetus, 
ghould  view  the  coimtrey  round  about,  and  see  tot  delicias, 
tot  urbes  per  Feloponnesum  dispersas,  so  many  delicate  and 
brave  built  cities,  with  such  cost  and  exquisite  cunning,  so 
neatly  set  out  in  Peloponnesus,  "  he  should  perceive  them  now 
ruinous  and  overthrown,  burnt,  waste,  desolate,  and  laid  level 
with  the  ground.  Incredihile  diclu,  &'c.  And  as  he. laments, 
Quis  taliafandOf  Temperel  a  lacrjjmis  P  Quis  tarn  dnrus  aut 
j'erreiis,  (so  he  prosecutes  it)  who  is  he  that  can  sufficiently 
condole  and  commiserate  these  ruincs  ?  Where  are  those  4000 
cities  of  Egypt,  those  100  cities  in  Crete?  Are  they  now  come 
to  two?  What  saith  Pliny,  and  ^lian,  of  old  Italy  ?  There  were, 
in  former  ages,  II66  cities:  Blondus  andMachiavel  both  grant 

•  Populi  multitudo  dil!p;entt  culture  fecundat  solum.  Boter.  I.  8.  c.  3. 
*  Oral.  35.  Terra  ubi  oves  stabulantur,  optima  agricolis  obstercus.  "  Dc  re  rust, 
].  2.  cap.  1.  ^  Hodie  urbibus  desolatur,  ct  magna  ex  parte  incolis  destituitur. 

Gerbelius,  desc.  Gracci  ee,  lib.  6,  Videbit  eas  fere  omiics  aut  evcrsas,  aut  solO 

jequatas,  aut  in  rudera  fcedissinie  ^ejectas.  Gerbelius. 
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them  now  nothing  near  so  populous  and  full  of  good  townp, 
as  in  the  time  of  Augustiss  (for  now  Leander  Albertug  can 
find  but  300  at  most),  and,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  Ljvy, 
not  then  so  strong  and  puissant  as  of  old  :  They  mtistered  7^ 
legions  in  former  times,  which  noiv  ihe  knotvn  world  tvill 
scarce  yeeld.    Alexander  built  70  cities  in  a  short  space  for 
his  part ; .  our  sultans  and  Turkcs  demolish  twice  as  many,  3nd 
leave  all  desolate.    Many  will  not  believe  but  that  our  island 
of  Great  Britain  is  now  more  populous  than  ever  it  was;  y^t 
let  them  read  Bede,  Leland,  and  others  j  they  shall  finde  it 
most  flourished  in  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  in  the  Con-s- 
querours  time  was  far  better  inhabited,  than  at  this  present. 
See  that  jDoow.yf/ay- Book ;  and  shew  me  those  thousands  of 
parishes,  which  are  now  decayed,  cities  ruined,  villages  de- 
populated, &c.    The  lesser  the  territory  is,  commonly  the 
richer  it  is — parvus^  sed  hene  cultus,  ager — as  those  Athcr 
nian,  Lacedaimonian,    Arcadian,  Elean,  Sicyonian,  Mes- 
senian,  &c.  common-wealths  of  Greece  make  ample  proof— r- 
as  those  imperial  cities  and  free  states  of  Germany  may  witness 
— those  cantons  of  Switzers,  Rhaeti,  Grisons,  Walloons,  ter- 
ritories of  Tuscany,  Lucca  and  Sienna  of  old.  Piedmont, 
Mantua,  Venice  in  Italy,  Raguse,  &c. 

That  prince,  therefore  (as  ^  Boterus  adviseth)  that  will  have 
a  rich  countrey,  and  faire  cities,  let  him  get  good  trades,  privi- 
leges, painful  inhabitants,  artificers,  and  suffer  no  rude  matter 
unwrought,  as  tin,  iron,  wooll,  lead,  &c.  to  be  transported  out 
of  his  countrey — "  a  thmg  in  part  seriously  attempted  amongst 
us,  but  not  effected.  And,  because  industry  of  men,  and 
multitude  of  trade,  so  much  avails  to  the  ornament  and  en- 
riching of  a  kingdome,  those  ancient  "^Massilians  would  admit 
no  man  into  their  city  that  had  not  some  trade.  Selym  the 
First,  Turkish  emperour,  procured  a  thousand  good  artificers 
to  be  brought  from  Tauris  to  Constantinople.  The  Polanders 
indented  with  Henry  duke  of  Anjou,  their  new  chosen  kiuij, 
to  bring  with  him  an  hundred  families  of  artificers  into  Poland. 
James  the  First  in  Scotland  (as  '^Buchanan  writes)  sent  for  the 
best  artificers  he  could  get  in  Europe,  and  gave  them  great  re- 
wards to  teach  his  subjects  their  several  trades.  Edward  the 
Third,  our  most  renowned  king,  to  his  eternall  memory, 
brought  cloathing  first  into  this  island,  transporting  some  fa- 
milies of  artificers  from  Gaunt  hither.  How  many  goodly 
cities  could  I  reckon  up,  that  thrive  wholly  by  trade,  where 

»  Lib.  7.  Scptuaginta  olim  legiones  scriptac  dicuntnr;  qua»  vires  hodie,  &c. 
^  Polit.  1.  3.  c.  8.  For  dying  of  cloaths,  and  dressing,  &c.        *  Valer.  lib.  2. 

^-  !•  *  Hist.  Scot.  lib.  10.  JMagnis  propositis,  prsexniis,  ut  Scotl  ab  ii$  cdotfc- 

rcatur. 
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thousands  of  inhabitants  live  singular  well  by  iheir  finger  ends, 
as  Florence  in  Italy  by  making  cloth  of  gold  ;  great  Millan  by 
silk,  and  all  curious  workes ;  Arras  in  Arlois  by  those  faire 
hangings;  many  cities  in  Spain,  many  in  France,  Germany, 
have  none  other  maintenance,  especially  those  within  the  land. 
"  Mecha,  in  Arabia  Petraea,  stands  in  a  most  unfruitful  coun- 
trey,  that  wants  water,  amongst  the  rockes  (as  Vertomannus 
describes  it)  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  most  elegant  and  pleasant  city, 
by  reason  of  the  traffike  of  the  east  and  west.    Ornius,  in 
Persia,  is  a  most  famous  mart-town,  hath  nought  else  but 
the  opportunity  of  the  haven  to  make  it  flourish.  Corinth, 
a  noble  city,   (lumen  Grcecice,  Tully  calls  it)  the  eye  of 
Greece,  by  reason  of  Cenchreas  and  Lecheus,  those  excel- 
lent ports,  drew  all  the  trafiike  of  the  Ionian  and  ^gean  seas 
to  it ;  and  yet  the  countrey  about  it  was  ciirva  et  siLperciliosa , 
(as  ^Slrabo  terms  it)  rugged  and  harsh.    We  may  say  the 
same  of  Athens,  Actium,  Thebes,    Sparta,  and  most  of 
those  towns  in  Greece.    Noremberg  in  Germany  is  sited  in  a 
most  barren  soyl,  yet  a  noble  imperial  city,  by  the  sole  indus- 
try of  artificers,  and  cunning  trades:  they  draw  the  riches  of 
most  countrcys  to  them  ;  so  expert  in  manufactures,  that,  as 
Sallust  long  since  gave  out  of  t/he  like,  sedem  Qn'wicB  in  ex- 
tremis digitis  hahent;  their  soule,  or  intellecius  agens,  was 
placed  in  their  fingers  ends;  and  so  we  may  say  of  Basil,  Spire, 
Carabray,  Franciurt,  Sec-    It  is  almost  incredible  to  speak 
what  some  write  of  Mexico,  and  the  cities  adjoining  to  it  : 
jio  place  in  the  world,  at  their  first  discovery,  more  populous, 
*  Mat.  Riccius  the  Jesuite,  and  some  others,  relate  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Chinese  most  populous  countreys,  not  a  begger, 
or  aii  idle  person  to  be  seen,  and  how  by  that  meanes  they 
prosper  and  flourish.  We  have  the  same  meanes-  able  bodies, 
pliant  wits,  matter  of  all  sorts,  wooll,  flax,  iron,  tin,  lead, 
wood,  &c.  many  excellent  subjects  to  work  upon  :  only  indus- 
try is  wanting.    We  send  our  best  commodities  beyond  the 
seas,  which  they  can  make  good  use  of  to  their  necessities,  set 
themselves  a  work  about,  and  severally  improve,  sending  the 
same  to  us  back  at  dear  rates,  or  else  make  toyes  and  babies 
of  the  tails  of  them,  which  they  sell  to  us  again,  at  as  great  a 
reckoning  as  they  bought  the  whole.    In  most  of  our  cities, 
some  few  excepted,     like  Spanish  loyterers,  we  live  wholly 
by  tipling:  inns  and  ale-houses,  malting,  are  their  best 

»  Munst.  cosm.  1.  5.  c.  74  :  Agro  omnium  rerum  infecundissimo,  aqua  indigentc, 
inter  saxeta,  urbs  tamcn  el<gantissima,  ob  oriei)tis  iicgotiationes  et  occidentis. 
*I.ib.  8.  Geogr.'  Obasperum  situm.  Lib.  Edit,  a  Nic.  Tregant.  Beig,  A, 

1616.  expedit.  in  ^inas.         pbi  nobiles  piobii  loco  habcutartcm  aliqu^m  profitcri, 
pienard.  cp.  1.  1. 
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ploucrhs;  their  greatest  traffikc,  to  sell  a1e.  *  Meteran  and 
som? others  object  to  us,  that  \vc  are  no  whit  so  intUistnous  as 
the  Hollanders:  Manual  trades,  fsaith  he)  ivluch  are  more 
curious  or  troublesome,  are  whcllt/  exercised  Inj  strangers  : 
tliey  dwell  in  a  sea  full  of  fi^h ;  but  they  are  so  idle,  they 
will  not  catch  so  much  as  shall  serve  their  own  turns,  but  buy 
it  of  their  neighbours.  Tush  !  ^  Mare  Itberum  :  they  hsh 
under  our  noses,  and  sell  it  to  us,  when  they  have  done,  at 
their  own  prices. 

.  Padet  hscc  opprobria  nobis  _ 

Et  dici  potuisse,  et  non  potuisse  refclli, 

I  am  ashamed  to  hear  this  objected  by  strangers  j  and  know 
not  how  to  answer  it. 

Amongst  our  towns,  there  is  only  "  London  that  bears  the 
face  of  a  city — '^epitome  Britannice,  a  famous  emporiuniy 
secund  to  none  beyond  seas,  a  noble  mart :  but  sola  crescil, 
deerescentibus  aliis ;  and,  yet  in  my  slender  judgement,  de- 
fective in  many  things.  The  rest  ('^some  few  excepted)  are  in 
mean  estate,  ruinous  most  part,  poor  and  full  of  beggers,  by- 
reason  of  their  decayed  trades,  neglected  or  bad  policy,  idle- 
ness of  their  inhabitants,  and  ryot,  which  had  rather  beg  or 
loyter,  and  be  ready  to  starve,  than  work. 

I  cannot  deny,  but  that  something  may  be  said  in  defence 
of  our  cities,  f'that  they  are  not  so  faire  built,  (for  the  sole 
magnificence  of  this  kingdome,  concerning  buildings,  hath  been 
of  old  in  those  Norman  castles  and  religious  houses)  so  rich, 
thick  sited,  populous,  as  in  some  other  countreys.  Besides  the 
reasons  Cardan  gives,  (Subtil,  lib.  1  \  .)  we  want  wine  and  oyl, 
their  two  harvests;  we  dwell  in  a  colder  ay r,  and,  for  that 
cause,  must  a  little  more  liberally  gfced  of  flesh,  as  all  North- 
ern countreys  do.  Oar  provision  will  not  therefore  extend 
to  the  maintenance  of  so  many  :  yet,  notvvithstanding,  we 
have  matter  of  all  sorts,  an  open  sea  for  traffike,  as  well 
the  rest,  goodly  havens.    And  how  can  we  excuse  our 

»  Lib.  13.  Bclg.  Hist.  Nontam  laboriosi,  i;t  BcIj^je,  sed,  ut  Hispani,  otiatores,  vitam 
ut  plurimum  otiosam  agcntes  :  artes  msnuaria:,  quas  phirimiim  habciit  in  se  laboris  et 
difficultatis.  niajoremqiic  requirunt  indu.siriam,  o  peiegrinis  et  extcris  exercontur ; 
habitant  in  piscosissimo  mari  ;,interea  tantiim  non  piscantur  quantum  insulje  suHipr 
cerit,  sed  a  vicinjs  einere  coguntur.  Grotii  Liber.  '  Ui  bs  animis  iiun^croque 
potens,  et  robore  gentis.  Scaliger.  ^  Cambden.  '  York,  Bristow,  Norwich, 
Worcester^  &c.  ^  M.  Gajiisford's  argument,  "  Because  gentlemen  dwell  with 

us  In  the  countrey  villages,  our  cities  are  less,"  is  nothing  to  the  purposp.  Put  300 
or  400  villages  in  a  shire,  and  eyery  village  yeeld  a  gentleman  :  what  is  400  families 
to  encrease  one  of  our  cities,  or  to  contend  with  theirs,  which  stand  thicker?  and 
whereas  ours  usually  consist  of  7000,  theirs  consist  of  40000  in-habitants,  «  Max- 
ima pars  v  ictus  in  came  consistlt.       Polyd.  Lib.  1.  Hist. 
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neglia;encc,  our  ryot,  drunkenness,  kc.  and  such  enofmieiw 
that  follow  it  ?  Wu  have  excellent  lawes  enacted,  (y6u  will 
say)  severe  statutes,  houses  of  correction,  &c.-— to  small 
purpose,  it  seems:  it  is  not  houses  will^serve,  but  cities  of 
corrections:  "our  trades  generally  ought  to  be  reformed,  wants 
supplycd.  In  other  counlreys,  they  have  the  same  grievan- 
ces, I  confess,  (but  that  doth  not  excuse  us)  wants,  defects, 
enormities,  idle  drones,  tumults,  discords,  contention,  law, 
sutes,  many  lawes  made  against  them  to  repress  those  innume- 
rable brawls  and  !aw-sules,  excess  in  apparel,  dyet,  decay  of 
tillage,  depopulations,  '^especially  against  rogues,  bcggers, 
-(Egyptian  vaaabonds  (so  termed  at  least)  whichliave  ''swarmed 
all  over  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Poland,  (as  you  may  read 
in  'Munstcr,  Cranzius,  and  Aveniinus)  as  those  Tartars  and 
Arabians  at  this  day  do  in  the  eastern  countreys — yet,  (such 
hatti  been  the  iniquity  of  all  ages)  as  it  seems,  to  small  pur- 
pose. Nemo  in  nosird  civil  ale  mendicui  esto,  saith  Plato  :  he 
will  have  them  purged  from  a  ""common-wealth,  -  as  a  bad 
humour  from  the  body,  that  are  like  so  many  ulcers  andboyls^ 
and  must  be  cured  before  the  melancholy  body  can  be  eased. 

What  Carolus  Magnus,  the  Chinese,  the  Spaniards,  the 
duke  of  Saxony,  and  many  other  states,  have  decreed  in  this 
case,  read  Aniisteits^  cap.  1 9.  Boterus^  libroQ.  cap.  2.  Osorius, 
de  Rebus  gcst.  Eman.  lib.  11.    When  a  countrey  is  over- 
stored  with  people,  as  a  pasture  is  oft  over-laid  with  cattle, 
they  had  wont  in  former  times  to  disburden  themselves,  by 
sending  out  colonics,  or  by  wars,  as  those  old  Romans,  or  by 
employinsj  them  at  home  about  some  publike  buildings,  as 
bridges,  rode-wayes,  (for  which  those  Romans  were  fanvou* 
in  this  island)  as  Augustus  Ccesar  did  in  Rome,  the  Spaniards 
in  their  Indian  mines,  as  at  Potosi  in  Peru,  where  some 
thirty  thousand  men  are  still  at  work,  six  thousand  fornaces 
ever  boyling,  &g.  '\iqneducts,  bridges,  havens,  those  stu- 
pend  workes  of  Trajan,  Claudius  at  'Ostium,  Dioclesiani 
TliermEE,  Fucinus  Lacus,  that  Pirseeum  in  Athens,  made  by 
Themistocles,  amphitheatrunis  of  curious  marble,  as  at  Ve- 
rona, Civitas  Philippi,  and  Hcraclea  in  Thrace,  those  Appian 
and  Flaminian  waves,  prodigious  workes  all  may  witness  ; 

•'R(!ri-:?iiate  monopolii  liccntinm;  pauclores  alantur  otio  ;  reel  integrctur  a^ricolatio; 
ifiuificiuin  instaurctisr ;  ut  sit  honestum  ncgotiiim,  quo  sc  exciccat  otiosa  illa  turba. 
"Nisi  his  niiilis  medeiUurj  friistia  excrcent  justiUam.  Mor.  Uiop.  Lib.  1.  Man- 
cipiis  locuples,  eget  asris  Cappadocuni  rc\.  Mor.  *  Regis  dignitatis  non  est 

rt«rcere  imperium  in  inea(iic-os,  sed  in  opiileiitos.  Xon  est  regni  dccus,  sed  carce- 
ris  esse  custos.  Idem.  Colluvies  honiinum  niiiabilis,  excocti  sole,  immiindi 

veste.  fa-Kli  vis;!",  fnrtis  imprimis  acres,  &c.  •  Cosniog.  lib.  3.  c.  5..  'Se- 
neca. Haud  minus  turpia  pritieipi  multa  siipplicia,  qtiam  medico  inulta  funcra. 
eUtpiuiitnm  ct  bilcm  a  r.orpore,  (Jl.  dc  leg.)  omncs  vult  exterminaii.  "  St£. 
Lipsius.  Admiraiida.       •  Dc  tjuo  Suet,  io  Claudio ;  ct  Pliuius,  c.  36. 
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and  (rather  than  they  should  be  ^idle)  as  those  "^gyptiaii 
Pharaohs,  Mceris,  and  Sesosuis,  did,  to  task  their  siibjects  o 
build  unnecessary  pyramids,  obehsks,  labyrinths,  chi^nels, 
lakes,  Pvgantian  vvorkes  all,  to  divert  them  from  rebellion  ryotj 
drunkenness;  'quo  scilicet  alanlur,  et  ne  vagando  Laborare 

Another  eyc-sore  is  that  want  of  conduct  and  navigable 
rivers,— a  Q-reat  blemish,  (as  "Bolerus,    Hippolytus  a  Colli- 
bus,  and  other  politicians  hold)  if  it  be  neglected  in  a  com- 
mon-wealth.    Admirable  cost  and  charge  is  bestowed  in  the 
Low-Countreys  on  this  behalf,  in  the  Duchy  of  Millan  tern- 
lorv  of  Padua,  in  '  France,  Italy,  China,  and  so  likewise 
about  corrivations  of  waters,  to  moisten  and  refresh  barren 
cTounds,  to  drean  fens,  bogs,  and  moors.    Massinissa  made 
inany  inward  parts  of  Barbary  and  Numidia  m  Afnck  (be- 
fore his  time  incult  and  horrid)  fruitful  and  bartable  by  this 
meanes.    Great  industry  is  generally  used  all  over  the  eastern 
countreys  in  this  kinde,  especially  in  iEgypt,  about  Babylon 
and  Damascus,  (as  Vertomannus  and  ^Gotardus  Arthus  re- 
late) about  Barcelona,  Segovia,  Murcia,  and  many  other 
places  of  Spain,  Millan  in  Italy  ;  by  reason  of  which,  their 
soyl  is  much  improved,  and  infinite  commodities  arise  to  the 
inhabitants. 

The  Turkes  of  late  attempted  to  cut  that  Isthmos  betwixt 
Africk  and  Asia,  which  Sesostris  and  Darius,  and  some  Pha- 
raohs of  jEgypt  had  formerly  undertaken,  but  with  ill  success 
(as  'Diodorus  Siculus  records,  and  Pliny)  ;  for  that  the  Red 
sea,  being  three  ''cubits  higher  than  jEgypt,  would  have 
<lrowned  all  the  countrey,  coepto  destilerantj  they  left  off. 
Yet  (as  the  same  'Diodorus  writes)  Ptolemy  renewed  the 
work  many  yeares  after,  and  absolved  it  in  a  more  opportune 
place. 

That  Isthmos  of  Corinth  was  likewise  undertaken  to  be  made 
navigable  by  Demetrius,  by  Julius  Gcesar,  Nero,  Domitian, 
Herodes  Atticus,  to  make  a  speedy  passage,  and  less  dan- 
gerous, from  the  Ionian  and  ^Egean  seas:  but,  because  it  could 
not  be  so  well  eflected,  the  Peloponnesians  built  a  wall,  like  our 
Picts  wall,  about  Schoenus  where  Neptune's  temples  stood,  and 

*  Ut  egestati  simul  ct  ignaviac  occurratur,  opificia  condiscantur,  tenues  sublc- 
■veiitur.    Bodin.  1.  6.  c,  2.  num.  6,  7.  Amasis,  ^gypti  rex,  legem  pro- 

mulgavit,  irt  omnes  subdlti  quotannis  rationem  reddereut  uiide  viverent.  =  Bus- 
•coldus,  discursu  polit.  cap.  2.  ^  Lib.  1.  de  increm.  urb.  cap.  6;  «  Cap.  5. 
de  increm.  urb.  Quas  flumen,  lacus,.  a»t  mare,  alluit.  f  Incrcdibilem  commo- 
ditatem,  vectura  mercium,  tres  fluvii  navigabiles,  &c.  Botcrus,  de  Gallia.  ^  e  He- 
Todolus.  ^  Ind.  Orient,  cap.'  2.  Rotam  in  medio  llumine'constituunt,  cui  ex 

peilibus  animalium  consutos  utres  appendunt  :  hi,  dum  rota  movctur,  aquam  per 
canalcs,  &c.  •  Centum  pedes  lata  fossa>  30  alta.  ^  Contrary  to  that  of 

Archimedes,  who  holds  the  superficies  of  all  waters  even.  '  Lib.  I.  cap.  8. 

"  Dion.  Pausanias,  et  Nic.  Gerbelius.  Munster.  Cosm.  lib.  4.  cap.  36.  Ut  breviof 
ioret  navigatio,  ct  minus  periculosa. 
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in  the  shortest  cut  over  the  Isthmos,  (of  which  Diodorus,  lib. 
II.  Herodotus,  lib.  8.  Uran. — our  later  writers  call  it  Hcx- 
smilium)  which  Amurath  the  Turk  clemolishcd,  the  Vene- 
tians, anno  1453,  repaired  in  fifteen  davcs  with  thirty  thou- 
sand men.  Some,  saith  Acosta,  would  have  a  passao-e  cut 
from  Panama  to  Nonibre  dc  Dios  in  America;  butThuanus 
and  Serres,  the  French  historians,  speak  of  a  famous  aqueduct 
in  France,  intended  in  Henry  the  Fourth's  time,  from  the 
Loyre  to  the  Seine,  and  from  Rhodanus  to  Loyre;  the  like  to 
which  was  formerly  assayed  by  Domitian  the  cmperour,  "from 
Arar  to  Mosella,  (which  Cornelius  Tacitus  speaks  of  in  the 
thirteenth  of  his  Annals),  after  by  Charles  the  great,  and 
others.  Much  cost  hath  in  former  times  been  bestowed  in 
either  new  making  or  mending  chanels  of  rivers,  and  their 
passages,  (as  Aurdianus  did  by  Tiber  to  make  it  navigable  to 
Rome,  to  convey  corn  from  vEgypt  to  the  city  :  vadum  alvei 
itimentis  effodit,  saith  Vopiscus,  ct  Tiberis  ripas  exf.ruxit;  he 
cut  fords,  made  bankes.  Sec.)  decayed  havens,  which  Claudius 
the  emperour,  with  infinite  pains  and  charges,  attempted  at 
Ostium,  (as  I  have  said)  the  Venetians  at  this  day,  to  preserve 
their  city.  Many  excellent  meanes,  to  enrich  their  territories, 
have  been  fostered,  invented  in  most  provinces  of  Europe,  as 
planting  some  Indian  plants  amongst  us  ;  silk-worms  ;  ^  the 
very  mulberrv  leaves  in  the  plains  of  Gr^nado  yeeld  thirty 
thousand  crowns  per  annum  to  the  king  of  Spain's  coffers, 
besides  those  manv  trades  and  artificers  that  arc  busied  about 
them  in  the  kiiigdome  of  Granado,  Murcia,  and  all  over  Spain. 
In  France,  a  great  benefit  is  raised  by  salt,  &c.  Whether 
these  things  might  not  be  as  happily  attempted  with  us,  and 
with  like  success,  it  may  be  controverted — silk- worms 
(I  me:m),  vines,  fir-trees.  Sec.  Cardan  exhorts  Edward  the 
Sixth  to  plant  olives,  and  is  fully  perswaded  they  would  pros- 
per in  this  island.  With  us,  navigable  rivers  are  most  part 
neglected.  .  Our  streams  are  not  great,  I  confess,  by  reason  of 
the  narrowness  of  the  island;  yet  they  run  smoothly  and  even, 
not  headlong,  swift,  or  amongst  rockes  and  shelves,  as  foam- 
ing Rhodanus  and  Loyre  in  France,  Tigris  in  Mesopotamia, 
violent  Durius  in  Spain,  with  cataracts  and  whirl-pools,  as  the 
Rhine,  and  Danubius,  about  Schafhausen,  Lausenburgh, 
Linz,  and  Cremmes,  to  endanger  navigators;  or  broad  shal- 
low, as  Nccker  in  the  Palatinate,  Tibris  in  Italy;  but  calm  and 
faire  as  Arar  in  France,  Hebrus  in  Macedonia,  Eurotas  in  La- 
conia:  they  gently  glide  along,  and  might  as  well  be  repaired, 
many  of  them,  (I  mean  Wie,  Trent,  Ouse,  Thamisis  at  Ox- 

•  Charles  the  great  went  about  to  make  a  chanel  from  Rhine  to  Danubius.  Bil. 
Pirkimerus,  clcscript.  Gcr.  th;:  ruines  are  yet  seen  about  Wcsscniberg,  from  Reanich 
to  Altemul.  Ut  navigabilin  inter  sc  Occidentis  ct  Scptentrionis  liiluri  fiercuC 
»  Magiiius,  Gcogr.  Siinlcrus,  dc  rep.  Havft.  lib.  1.  dcscript. 
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foix3,  the  defect  of  M-hich  we  feel  in  the  mean  time)  as  the 
river  of  Lee  from  Ware  to  London.  B.  Atwater  of  old,  or 
(as  some  will)  Henry  the  First,  made  a  chanel  from  Trent 
to  Lincohi,  navigable  ;  which  now,  saith  Mr.  Cambden,  is 
decayed:  and  much  mention  is  made  of  anchors,  and  such 
like  monuments,  found  about  old  bVerulamium  :  good  ships 
have  formerly  come  to  Exeter,  and  many  such  places,  whose 
chanels,  havens,  ports,  are  now  barred  and  rejected.  We 
contemn  this  benefit  of  carriage  by  waters,  and  are  therefore 
compelled,  in  the  inner  parts  of  this  island,  because  portage  is 
so  dear,  to  eat  up  our  commodities  our  selves,  and  live  like  so 
many  boars  in  a  sty,  for  want  of  vent  and  utterance. 

We  have  many  excellent  havens,  royal  havens,  Falmouth, 
Portsmouth,  Mil  ford,  &c. — equivalent,  if  not  to  be  preferred, 
to  that  Lidian  Havana,  old  Brundusium  in  Italy,  Aulis  in 
Greece,  Ambracia  in  Acarnania,  Suda  in  Crete, — which  have 
few  ships  in  them,  little  or  no  traffike  or  trade,  which  have 
scarce  a  village  on  them,  able  to  bear  great  cities  :  sed  vide^ 
rint  poliiici.  I  could  here  justly  tax  many  other  neglects, 
iibuses,  errours,  defects  among  us,  and  in  other  countrcys — de- 
populations, ryot,  drunkenness,  &c.  and  many  such,  quce 
nunc  in  aurem  sus7irrare  non  lihet.  But  I  must  take  heed,  ne 
quid  gravius  dicam,  that  I  do  not  overshoot  my  scU—Sits 
Minervam — I  am  forth  of  mv  element,  as  you  peradventure 
suppose ;  and  sometimes  Veritas  odium  parit,  as  he  said  ; 
verjuyce  and  oatrneal  is  good  Jar  a  parrel :  for,  as  Lucian  said 
of  an  historian,  I  say  of  a  politician,  he  that  will  freely  speak 
and  write,  must  be  for  ever  no  subject,  under  no  prince  or 
law,  but  lay  out  the  matter  iruly  as  it  is,  not  caring  what  any 
can,  will,  like  or  dislike. 

We  have  good  lawcs,  (I  deny  not)  to  recti  fie  such  enormi- 
ties;  and  so  in  all  other  countreys;  but,  it  seems,  not  al- 
wayes  to  good  purpose.  We  had  need  of  some  general  visi- 
tor in  our  age,  that  should  reform  what  is  amiss — a,  just  army 
of  Rosie-cross  men  ;  for  they  will  amend  all  matters,  (they 
say)  religion,  policy,  manner?,  with  arts,  sciences,  &c.— . 
another  Atiila,  Tamberlanc,  Hercules,  to  strive  wiih  Ache- 
loiis,  Augece  sf.almlum  piirgare,  to  subdue  tyvants,  as  ^he 
did  Diomedes  and  Busiria;  to  expel  theeves,  as  he  did  Cacus 
and  Lacinius  ;  to  vindicate  poor  captivfe,  as  he  did  Hesione: 
to  pass  the  torrid  zone,  the  desarts  of  Libya,  and  purge  the 
world  of  monsters  and  Centaures — or  another  Theban  Crates 
to  reform  our  manners,  to  compose  quarrels  and  controver- 
sies, as  in  his  time  he  did,  and  was  therefore  adored  for  a  god 


•  CamWen  in  Lincolushire.     Fosscdike,  b  NearS'.  Alban?.  '  Lilias 

j.rald.  Nat.  Comes. 
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in  Alliens.  As  Hercules  "purged  the  ivorld  of  monslers,  and 
subdued  them,  so  did  he  fight  against  envy^  lust,  anger,  ava- 
■rice,  a^c.  and  all  those  Jerall  vices  and  monsters  of  the  mhide. 
It  were  to  be  \vish«d  we  had  some  such  visitor,  or  (if  wisliing 
would  serve)  one  had  such  a  ring  or  rings,  as  Timolaiis  de- 
sired in  t-Lucian,  by  vertue  of  which  he  should  be  as  strong  as 
ten  thousand  men,  or  an  army  of  gyants,  go  invisible,  open 
gates  and  castle  doors,  have  what  treasure  he  would,  transport 
iiimself  in  an  instant  to  what  place  he  desired,  alter  affections, 
cure  all  manner  of  diseases,  that  he  might  range  over  the 
world,  and  reform  all  distressed  states  and  persons,  as  he 
would  himself.  He  might  reduce  those  wandering  Tartars  in 
order,  that  infest  China  on  the  one  side,  Muscovy,  Poland, 
on  the  other;  and  tame  the  vagabond  Arabians  that  rob  and 
spoy!  those  eastern  countrcys,  that  they  should  never  use  more 
caravans,  or  janizaries  to  conduct  them.  He  might  root  out 
barbarism  out  of  America,  and  fully  discover  Terra  Australis 
Jncog7iita ;  find  out  the  north-east  and  north-west  passages-; 
]drean  those  mighty  Ma^otian  fens ;  cut  down  those  vast  Her- 
cynian  woods,  irrigate  those  barren  Arabian  desarts,  &c. 
cure  us  of  our  epidemical  diseases,  scorbutum,  plica,  morbus 
NeapoUtanus,  &c,  .  end  all  our  idle  controversies;  cut  off  our 
tumultuous  desires,  inordinate  lusts;  root  out  atheism,  im- 
piety, heresic,  schism  and  superstition,  which  now  so  cru- 
cilic  the  world ;  catechise  gross  ignorance,  purge  Italy  of 
luxury  and  ryot,  Spain  of  superstition  and  jeal'ousie,  Germany 
of  drunkenness,  all  our  northern  countrcys  of  gluttony  and  in- 
temperance ;  castigate  our  hard-hearted  parents,  masters,  tu- 
tors;  lash  disobedient  children,  negligent  servants;  correct 
these  spendthrifts  and  prodigall  sous;  enforce  idle  persons  to 
work;  drive  drunkards  oft' the  ale-house;  repress  theeves,  visit 
corrupt  and  tyrannizing  magistrates,  &c.  But,  as  L.  Licinius 
taxed  Timolaiis,  you  may  us.  These  are  vain,  absurd,  and 
ridiculous  wishes,  not  to  be  hoped  :  all  must  be  as  it  is. 

Boecalinus  may  cite  common-wealths  to  come  before  Apollo, 
and  seek  to  reform  the  world  it  self  by  commissioners;  but 
there  is  ho  remedy  ;  it  may  not  be  redressed  :  desintnt  homi- 
nes turn  demum  slultesccre,  quando  esse  desinent :  so  long 
us  they  can  wag  their  bcariis,  they  will  play  the  knaves  and 

fools.  * 

Because,  therefore,  it  is  a  thing  so  difficult,  impossible,  and 
far  beyond  Hercules  labours  to  be  performed,  let  them  be" rude, 

'  «  Apuleius.  liV).  4.  Flor.  l.rr  familiaris  inter  lioniinet  astatis  sue  cultns  est,  litium 
nmniinn  et  juri^ioruin  inter  propinqiios  arbiter  et  c!  isceptator.  Advcrsus  iracundiam, 
invidiam,  avaritiain,  libidincin,  ca.tcraquc  aninii  liumani  vitia  ct  m.onstra  philoso- 
|>hus  isle  I-Icicules-tuit.  Pestes  eas  nicntibils  cxcgit  oimies,  SiC,  ^  Volis  Navig. 
'  Ila  ;(^uaglio,  part.  2.  cap.  2.  et  pait,  3.  c  17» 
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stupid,  ignorant,  incult :  lapis  siijyer  lapidem  sedeat ;  and,  as 
the  !i  apologist  will,  resp.  tiissi  ei  graveoknlid  Lahoret,  mim- 
dus  vitio:  let  them  be  barbarous  as  they  arc;  let  them  '^ty- 
rannize, epicurizc,  oppress,  luxuriate,  consunie  themselves 
with  factions,  superstitions,  law-sutes,  wars  and  contentions, 
live  in  ryot,  poverty,  want,  miseric ;  rebel,  wallow  as  so  many 
swine  in  their  own  dung,  with  Ulysses  companions  :  stullos 
juleo  esse  Ubenter.  I  will  yet,  to  satifie  and  please  my  self, 
make  an  Utopia  of  mine  own,  a  new  Atlantis,  a  poetical  com- 
mon-wealth of  mine  own,  in  which  t  will  freely  domineer, 
build  cities,  make  lawes,  statutes,  as  I  list  my  self.  And  why- 
may  I  not  ? 

.  ''plctoribus  atque  poetis,  &c. 

You  know  what  liberty  poets  ever  had ;  and,  besides,  my  pre- 
decessour  Democritus  was  a  politician,  a  recorder  of  Abdera,  a 
law-maker,  as  some  say;  and  why  may  not  I  presume  so  much 
as  he  did  ?  Howsoever  I  will  adventure.    For  the  site,  if  you 
will  needs  urge  me  to  it,  I  am  not  fully  resolved :  it  may  be 
in  Terra  Australis  Incognita ;  there  is  room  enough  (for,  of 
my  knowledge,  neither  that  hungry  Spaniard,  ''nor  Mercurius 
Britannicus,  have  yet  discovered  half  of  it)  or  else  one  oF 
those  floating  islands  in  Mare  del  Zur,  which,  like  the  Cy- 
anean  isles  in  the  Euxine  sea,  alter  their  placcL,  and  are  ac- 
cessible only  at  set  times,  and  to  some  few  persons;  or  onQ.  of 
the  Fortunate  isles ;  for  who  knows  yet  where,  or  which  they 
are  ?  There  is  room  enough  in  the  inner  parts  of  America,  and 
northern  coasts  of  Asia.    But  I  will  choose  a  site,  whose 
latitude  shall  be  45  degrees  (I  respect  not  minutes),  in  the 
midst  of  the  temperate  zone,  or  perhaps  under  the  sequator,- 
that  "  paradise  of  the  world,  7ihi  semper  virens  laurus, 
where  is  a  perpetual  spring.  The  longitude,  for  some  reasons, 
I  will  conceal.    Yet  he  it  known  to  all  onen  by  these  presents,. 
that,  if  any  honest  gentleman  will  send  in  so  much  mony,  as 
Cardan  allows  an  astrologer  for  casting  a  nativity,  he  shall  be  a 
sharer :  I  will  acquaint  him  with  my  project :  or,  if  any  wor- 
thy man  will  stand  for  any  tcmporall  or  spirituall  office  or  dig- 
nity, (for,  as  he  said  of  his  archbishoprick  of  Utopia,  ^tis 
sanctm  amlitiis,  and  not  amiss  to  be  sowght  after)  it  shall  be 
freely  given,  without  all  intercessions,  bribes,  letters,  &g.  his 
own  worth  shall  be  the  best  spokesman  ;  and  (because  we 
shall  admit  of  no  deputies  or  advowsons)  if  he  be  sufficiently 
qualified,  and  as  able  as  willing  to  execute  the  place  himself, 
he  shall  have  present  possession.    Il  shall  be  divided  intO' 

Valent.  Andres;  Apolofr.  manip.  604.  t  Out  sordldus  est,  sordescat 

Bdbuc.       *Hor.      /Ferdinando  Quir,  1612.       »  Vide  Acosta  et  Laet, 
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twcWe  or  thirteen  provinces;  and  thopc,  by  hills,  rivers,  rode- 
wayc?,  or  some  more  eminent  limits,  exactly  bt.nnded.  Eaeh 
province  shall  have  a  metropolis,  which  shall  be  so  placed 
as  a  center  almost  in  a   circumference,   and  the  rest  at 
equal  distances,  some  twelve  Italian  miles  asunder,  or  there- 
about j  and  in  them  shall  be  sold  all  thiiigs  necessary  for  the 
use  of  man,  statis  horis  et  dielms  :  no  niarket-towns,  markets 
or  faircs;  for  they  do  but  beggc  r  cities  (no  village  shall  stand 
above  six,  seaven,  or  eight  miles  from  a  city)  except  those  em- 
poriums which  are  by  the  sea-side,  general  staples,  marts,  as 
Antwerp,  Venice,  Bergen  of  old,  London,  &c.    Cities^,  most 
part,  shall  be  situate  upon  navigable  rivers  or  lakes,  creeks, 
havens — and,  for  their  form,  regular,  round,  square,  or  long 
square,  *with  faire,  broad,  and  straight  ''streets,,  houses  uni- 
furni,  built  of  brick  and  stone,  like  Brujres,  Bruxels,  Rhegiura 
Lepidi,  Berna  in  Switzerland,  Millan,  Mantua,  Crema,  Cam- 
balu  in  Tartary  described  by  M.  Polus,  or  that  Venetian  Pal- 
ma.    I  will  admit  very  few  or  no  suburbs,  and  those  of  baser 
building,  walls  only  to  keep  out  man  and  horse,  except  it  be 
in  some  frontier  towns,  or  by  the  sea-side,  and  those  to  be 
fortified  •"after  the  latest  manner  of  fortification,  and  site  upon 
convenient  havens,  or  opportune  places.    In  every  so  built 
city,  I  will  have  convenient  churches,  and  separate  places  to 
bury  the  dead  in,  not  in  church-yards — a  citadella  (in  some, 
not  all)  to  conniiand  it,  prisons  for  offenders,  opportune 
roarket-places  of  all  sorts,  for  corn,  meat,  cattel,  fuel,  fish, 
&c. — commodious  courts  of  justice,  publike  halls  for  all  so- 
cieties, burses,  meeting-places,  armories,     in  which  shall  be 
kept  engins  for  quenching  of  fire, — artillery  gardens,  publike 
walks,  theaters,  and  spacious  fields  allotted  for  all  gynmicks, 
sports,  and  honest  recreations, — hospitals  of  all  kindes,  for 
children,  orphans,  old  folks,  sick  men,  mad  men,  souldiers, 
— pest-houses,  &c.  (not  built  precario,  or  by  gowty  benefac- 
tors, who,  when  by  fraud  and  rapine  they  have  extorted  all 
their  lives,  oppressed  whole  provinces,  societies,  8cc.  give 
something  to  pious  uses,  build  a  satisfactory  alms-house, 
school,  or  bridge.  Sec.  at  their  last  end,  or  before  perhaps; 
which  is  no  otherwise  than  to  steal  a  goose,  and  stick  down 
a  feather,  rob  a  thousand  to  relieve  ten)  and  those  hospitals 
so  built  and  maintained,  not  by  colluctions,  benevolences, 
donaries,  for  a  set  number,  (as  in  ours)  just  so  many,  and  no 
more  at  such  a  rate,  but  for  all  those  who  stand  in  need,  be 
they  more  or  less,  and  that  ex  publico  cerario,  and  so  still 
maintained  :   7io7i  nobis  solum  iiati   siimuSy   d^c.    I  will, 
have  conduits  of  sweet  and  good  water,  aptly  disposed  in' 

»  Vide  Palritlum,  lib.  8.  tit.  10.  de  Insfit.  Reip.  *  Sic  olim  Hippodamiw 

Milesiu:.  .Arist.  polit.  c.  II.  ct  Vilruvius,  1.  1.  c.  ult.  «  With  walls  of  eirif^, 

&c.  ^  Dc  his,  Plin.  cpist.  i'i.  lib,  10.  et  Tacit.  An^^l.  13.  lib. 
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ea'ch  town,  common  "granaries,  as  at  Dresden  in  Misnia, 
Stelcin  in  Pomerland,  Noremberg,  &c.  colleges  of  mathema- 
ticians, musicians,  and  actors,  as  of  old  at  Lebedum  in  Ionia, 
alchymists,  physitians,  artists  and  philosophers;  that  all  arts 
and  sciences  may  sooner  be  perfected  and  better  learned;  and 
publike  historiographers,  (as  amongst  those  antient  c Persians, 
qui  in  commenlarios  refer  eh  ant  quce  memoratu  digna  gere- 
lanlurj  informed  and  appointed  by  the  state  to  register  all 
famous  acts,  and  not  by  each  insufficient  scribler,  partial  or 
parasitical  pedant,  as  in  our  times.    I  will  provide  publike 
schools  of  all  kindes,  singing,  dancing,  fencing,  &c.  especially 
of  ^  grammar  and  languages,  not  to  be  taught  by  those  tedious 
precepts  ordinarily  used,  but  by  use,  example,  conversation,  as 
travellers  learn  abroad,  and  nurses  teach  their  children.    As  I 
will  have  all  such  places,  so  will  I  ordain  ^  publike  governours^ 
fit  officers  to  each  place,  treasurers,  asdiles,  quaestors,  over- 
seers of  pupils,  widows  goods,  and  all  publike  houses,  &c.  and 
those,  once  a  year,  to  make  strict  accounts  of  all  receipts, 
expences,  to  avoid  confusion ;  el  sic  Jiet  ul  non  ahsumant, 
(as  Pliny  to  Trajan)  quod  pudeat  dicere.     They  shall  be 
subordinate  to  those  higher  officers,  and  governours  of  each 
city,  which  shall  not  be  poor  tradesmen,  and  mean  artificers, 
but  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  which  shall  be  tyed  to  residence 
in  those  towns  they  dwell  next,  at  such  set  times  and  seasons  ; 
for  I  see  no  reason  (which  '^Hippolytus  complains  of)  that  it 
should  he  more  dishonourahle  for  nohlemen  to  govern  the  city, 
than  the  coiintrey,  or  unseemly  to  dwell  there  now,  than  of 
old.    s  I  will  have  no  boss,  fens,  marishes,  vast  woods,  de- 
sarts,  heaths,  commons,  but  all  inclosed  (yet  not  depopulated, 
and  therefore  take  heed  you  mistake  me  not) ;  for  that  which 
is  cohimon,  and  every  mans,  is  no  mans:  the  richest  countreys 
are  still  inclosed,  as  Essex,  Kent,  with  us,  &c.  Spain,  Italy  ; 
and  where  inclosures  are  least  in  quantity,  they  are  best hus- 

.»  Vide  Brisoniiim,  de  regno  Pers.  lib.  3.  de  his,  et  Vegetiiim,  lib.  2.  cap.  ^.  Ae. 
Aiinona.  Not  toirake  gold,  but  for  matters  of  physick.  <=  Biisonius, 

Josephiis,  lib.  21.  antiq.  jiid.  cap.  6.  Herod,  lib.  3.  ^  So  Lud.  Vives  thinks 

best,  Comineus  and  oihers.  Plato  3.  de  leg.  >Edilcs  creari  vult,  qui  fora, 

fontes,  yias,  portus,  piatoas,  et  id  genus  alia  pr»cureiit — Vide  Isaacum  Ponta- 
n'lim,  deciv.  Amstel.  ha:c  omnia,  &c.  Gotardum  et  alios.  f  De  increm.  urb. 

cap.  13.  Ingenue  fatoor  me  rion  intelligere  cur  ignobilius  sit  urbes  bene  niunitas 
colere  nunc  quam  olim,  aut  casa;  rustica;  praresse  quam  urbi.  Idem  Ubertus 
Foliot,  de  Neapoli.  «  Ne  tantillum  quidem  soli  incultum  relinquitur;  ut  ve- 

rum  sit  ne  pollicem  quidem  agri  in  his  regionibus  sterilem  aut  infccundum  re- 
periri.    Marcus  Hemingius  Augustanus,  de  regno  Chinas,  1.  I  c.  3.  >>  M.  Ca- 

rcw,  in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  .saith,  that,  before  that  couiitrey  was  inclosed,  the 
husbandmen  drank  water,  did  eat  little  or  no  bread,  (fol.  66.  lib.  1.)  their  apparel^ 
was  coarse;  they  went  bare-legged  ;  their  dwelling  was  correspondent;  but  since' 
mclosurc,  they  live  decently,  and  have  mony  to  spend  :  (fol.   23.)  when  their 
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banded,  as  about  Florence  in  Italy,  Damascus  in  Syria,  Sec. 
which  are  liker  gardens  than  fields.  I  will  not  have  a  barren 
acre  in  all  my  territories,  not  so  much  as  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains :  where  nature  fails,  it  shall  be  supplyed  by  art :  »  lakes 
and  rivers  shall  not  be  left  desolate.  All  common  high-wayes, 
bridges,  bankes,  corrivations  of  waters,  aqueducts,  chanels, 
pubhke  workes,  buildings,  &c.  out  of  a  ^  common  stock,  cu- 
riously maintained  and  kept  in  repair ;  no  depopulations,  in- 
grossings,  alterations  of  wood,  arable,  but  by  the  consent  of 
some  supervisors,  that  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to 
.see  what  reformation  ought  to  be  had  in  all  places,  what  is 
amiss,  how  to  help  it ; 

Et  quid  quseque  ferat  regie,  et  quid  quaeque  recuset  j 

what  ground  is  aptest  for  wood,  what  for  corn,  what  for  cattel, 
garden,  orchyards,  fish  ponds,  &c.with  a  charitable  division  in 
every  village,  (not  one  domineering  house  greedily  to  swallow 
up  all,  which  is  too  common  with  us)  what  for  lords,  ^  what 
for  tenants  :  and,  because  they  shall  be  better  incouraged  t-o 
improve  such  lands  they  hold,  manure^  plant  trees,  drean,  fence, 
&c.  they  shall  have  long  leases,  a  known  rent,  and  known  fine, 
to  free  them  from  thos,e  intolerable  exactions  of  tyrannising 
landlords.  These  supervisors  shall  likewise  appoint  what 
quantity  of  land  in  each  manner  is  fit  for  the  lords  demesnes, 
what  for  holding  of  tenants,  how  it  ought  to  be  husbanded, 

( •'  Ut  Magnates  equis,  Minyae,  gens  cognita  remis,) 

how  to  be  manured,  tilled,  rectified  %  and  what  proportion  is 
fit  for  all  callings,  because  private  possessours  are  many  times 
ideots,  ill  husbands,  oppressours,  covetous,  and  know  not  how 
to  improve  their  own,  or  else  wholly  respect  their  own,  an^ 
not  publike  good. 

Utopian  parity  is  a  kinde  of  government,  to  be  wished  for, 
^rather  than  eifected,  ^espuh.  ChrislianopoliLana,  Campanella's 
City  of  the  Sun,  and  that  new  Atlantis,  witty  fictions,  but  meet 
chimeras:  ajid  Plato's  community  in  many  things  is  impious, 

fields  were  common,  their  wooll  was  coarse  Cornish  hair:  but,  since  inclosure, 
it  is  ^Itnoet  as  good  as  Cotswol,  and  their  soyl  much  mended,  Tusser,  c.  52. 
of  Ills  HiMbandry,  is  of  his  opinion,  one  acre  inclosed  is  worth  three  common. 
The  coiuUrey  inclosed  I  praise :  The  other  deligbteth  not  me ;  For  nothing  of 
t^-eaJth  itdatia.  raise,  &g.  »  Incredibllis  navigiorum  copia  :  nihilo  pauciores 

in  aquii  quam  in  contincnti  commorantur.  M.  Ricceus,  expcait.  in  Sinas^  1.  1. 
c.  S.  ""To  this  purpose,  Arist.  polit.  2.  c.  6.  allows  a  third  part  of  their 

cieveneues,  Hippodamus  half.  <=  Ita  lex  agraria  olim  Roma;.  ''  Lu- 

X»Hjs.,l.  6.  «  Hicsegctes,  illic  veniunt  felicius  uvjc;  Arborei  foetus  alibi,  at. 

<{iifc  if^iusa  vittscuBt  Gramijja.  Virg.  1.  Georg.  'Job.  Vaknt.  Andreas, 
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absurd  and  ridiculous}  it  takes  away  all  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence. I  will  have  severall  orders,  degrees  ot  nobi  ity,  and 
tho=e  Miereditarv,  not  rejecting  yonger  brothers  in  the  mean 
lime;  for  they  shall  be  sufficiently  provided  for  by  pension?, 
or  so  qualified,  brought  up  in  some  honest  calling,  they  shall 
be  able  to  live  of  themselves.  I  will  have  such  a  proportion  of 
oround  beloncrino-  to  every  barony  :  he  that  buyes  the  land, 
shall  buv  the  barony :  he  that  by  ryot  consumes  his  patrimony, 
and  antient  demesnes,  shall  forfeit  his  honours.  As  some  dig- 
nities shall  be  hereditary,  so  some  again  by  election  or  gift 
(besides  free  offices,  pensions,  annuities)  like  our  bishopncks, 
prebends,  the  Bassa's  palaces  in  Turky,  the  procurators 
houses,  and  offices  in  Venice,  which  (like  the  golden  apple) 
shall  be  given  to  the  worthiest  and  best  deserving  both  in  war 
and  peace,  as  a  reward  of  their  w6rth  and  good  service,  as  so 
many  goals  for  all  to  aim  at,  fhonos  alit  artesj  and  encourage- 
ments to  others.  For  I  hate  those  severe,  unnatural],  harsh, 
German,  French,  and  Venetian  decrees,  which  exclude  ple- 
beians from  honours:  be  they  never  so ,  wise,  rich,  vertuous, 
valiant,  and  well  qualified,  they  must  not  be  patricians,  but  keep 
their  own  rank :  this  is  natur'ce  helium  inferre,  odious  to  God 
and  men  ;  I  abhor  it.  My  form  of  government  shall  be  mo- 
narchical ; 

(  «  nunquara  libertas  gratior  exstat, 

Quam  sub  rege  pio,  &c.) 
few  lawes,  but  those  severely  kept,  plainly  put  down,  and  in 
the  mother  tongue,  that  every  man  may  understand.  Every 
city  shall  have  a  peculiar  trade  or  privilege,  by  which  it  shall 
be  chiefly  maintained;  ''and  parents  shall  teach  their  children, 
(one  of  three  at  least)  bring  up  and  instruct  them  in  the  mys- 
teries of  their  own  trade.  In  each  town,  these  severalllradesmeri 
shall  be  so  aptly  disposed,  as  they  shall  free  the  rest  from  dan- 
ger or  oifence.  Fire-trades,  as  smiths,  forge-men,  brew^ers„ 
bakers,  metal-men,  &:c.  shall  dwell  apart  by  themselves : 
dyers,  tanners,  fel -mongers,  and  such  as  use  water,  in  con- 
venient placesby  themselves :  noysome  or  fulsome  for  bad  smells, 
as  butchers  slaughter-houses,  chandlers,  curriers,  in  remote 
places,  and  some  back  lanes.  Fraternities  and  companies  1 
approve  of,  as  merchants  burses,  colleges  of  druggers,  phy- 
sitians,  musicians,  8cc,  but  all  trades  to  be  rated  in  the  sale  of 
wares,  as  our  clerks  of  the  market  do  bakers  and  brewers ; 

*  So  is  it  in  the  kingdome  of  Naples,  and  France  •>  See  Contarenus  and 

Osoriu*  de  rebus  gestis  Emanuelis.  =  Claudian,  1,  7.  ''  Herodotus,  Erato 

1.  6.  Cum  yEgyptiis  Lacedacmonii  in  hoc  congruunt,  quo.d  eorum  prjccones, 
tibicines,  coqui,  et  reliqui  artifices,  in  patemo  artificio  succedunt,  etcoquusa  coquo 
glgnitur,  et  patemo  opere  perseverat.  Idem  Marcus  Polus,  dc  Quinzay.  IdQOl 
ttifj.rius,  de  Emanuele  rcgc  Lusitano.    Riccius,  dc  Siuis. 
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com  it  self,  what  scarcity  soever  shall  come,  not  to  exceed 
such  a  price.    Of  such  wares  as  are  transported  or  brought  in, 
»  if  they  be  necessary,  commodious,  and  such  as  nearly  con- 
cern mans  life,  as  corn,  wood,  cc^le,  &c.  and  such  provision 
we  cannot  want,  I  will  have  liule  or  no  ciistome  paid,  no  taxes; 
hut  for  such  things  as  arc  for  pleasure,  delight,  or  ornament, 
as  wine,  spice,  tobacco,  silk,  velvet,  cloth  of  gold,  lace,  jewels. 
Sec.  a  greater  impost.    I  will  have  certain  ships  sent  out 
for  new  discoveries  every  year,    and  some  discreet  men  ap- 
pointed to  travel  into  all  neighbour  kingdomcsby  land,  which 
shall  observe  what  artificiall  inventions  and  good  lawes  are  in 
other  coujitreys,  customes,  alterations,  or  ought  else,  concerning 
war  or  peace,  which  may  tend  to  the  common  good ; — eccle- 
sia.sticall  discipline,  penes  episcopos,  subordinate  as  the  other; 
no  impropriations,  no  lay  patrons  of  church-livings,  or  one  pri- 
vate man,  but  common  societies,  corporations,  &c.  and  those 
rectors  of  benefices  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  universities,  exa- 
mined and  approved  as  the  literati  in  China.  No  parish  to  con 
rain  above  a  thousand  auditors.    If  it  were  possible,  I  would 
have  such  priests  as  should  imitate  Christ,  charitable  lawyers 
should  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves,  temperate  and 
modest  physitians,  politicians  contemn  the  world,  philosophers 
"should  know  themselves,  noblemen  live  honestly,  tradesmen 
leave  K  ing  and  cosening,  magistrates  corruption,  Sec.  But  this 
is  impos;^il"»le ;  I  must  get  such  as  I  may.    I  will  therefore  have 
of  lawyers,  judges,  advocates,  physitians,  chyrugeons,  &c. 
a  set  number,     and  every  man,  if  it  be  possible,  to  plead  his 
own  cause,  to  tell  that  tale  to  the  judge,  which  he  doth  to  his 
advocate,  a!?  at  Fez  in  Africk,  Bantam,  Aleppo,  Raguse,  siiam 
rjui'njue caufisani  dicere  tenetur; — those  advocates,  chyrurgeons 
and  *  physitians,  which  are  allowed,  to  be  maintained  out  of  the 
/common  treasure  ;  no  fees  to  be  given  or  taken,  upon  pain  of 
jjORino"  their  places;  or,  if  they  do,  very  small  fees,  and  when 
«  the  cause  is  fully  ended.      He  that  sues  any  man  shall  put  in 
^  pledge,  which,  if  it  be  proved  he  hath  wrongfully  sued  his 

»  Hippol.  a  Collibus,  de  incrcm.  urb.  c.  50.    Pint.  7.  f^c  legibus.     Qua  ad 
vitam   n^-ce^saria,  eX  quibtis  carcre  non  possumus,    nullum  depcndi  vectigal,  &c. 

*  Plato,  t'2.  de  Jeg'ibu.s,  4v)  aniios  natos  vult,  ut,  si  quid  mcmoraliile  vidcririt  apud. 
etcter"*.  h<^>c  ipsum  in  rcrripub.  recipiatuf.  *  Simlerus,  in  Hclvetifi. 

^Jti>pienscs  caussidico*  cxckidunt,  qui  caus.sas  c.allide  ct  vnfre  tractent  et  disputent. 
lf)K|oissin>uin  rcuscnt  hominem  uHis  obligari  leglbuS,  qua:  aut  numerosiores  sunt 
qwain  ut  perlegi  queatit,  aut  obscuriores  quam  ut  a  quovis  po.ssiut  iiitelligi. 
VolMjit  ut.wam  qiiisque  caussam  agat,  eainque  referat  jiidici  quam  n?rratiirus  fucrat 
pvitr<»!io  :  sic  minus  trit  ambagum,  et  Veritas  facilius  elicictiir.  Mor.  Utop.  1.  2. 

*  Mc^'ic'i  er  puWico  yictum  suni^nt,  Botcr.  1.  1  c.  5.  de  /Egvptits.  '  De  his, 
lei-p  Patrit,  I,  3,  tit  8-  dc  reip-  Instit.  «  Nihil  a  clicntibus  patron!  accipiant^ 
pfiusqwsm  lU  finlta  est.  Barcl.  Argcn,  lib.  3.            It  is  so  in  most  free  cities  in 
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adversary,  rashly  or  malitiously,  he  shall  forfeit  and  lose. 
Or  else,  before  anv  sute  begin,  the  plaintiff  shall  have  his  com 
plaint  approved  by  a  set  delegacy  to  that  purpose;  if  it  be  of 
iiiomeiit,  he  shall  be  suffered,  as  before,  to  proceed  ;  if  otherwise, 
they  shall  determine  it.     All  causes  shall  be  pleaded  si/ppredso 
jwmine,  the.  parties  names  concealed,  if  some  circumstances 
do  not  otherwise  require.    Judges  and  other  officers  shall  be 
aptly  disposed  in  each  province,  villages,  cities,  as  common 
arbitrators  to  hear  causes,  and  end  all  controversies  ;  and  those 
not  single,  but  three  at  least  on  the  bench  at  once,  to  determine 
or  give  sentence;  and  those  again  to  sit  by  turns  or  lots,  and 
not  to  continue  still  in  the  same  office.    No  controversie  to  de- 
pend above  a  year,  but,  without  all  delayesand  further  appeals, 
to  be  speedily  dispatched,  and  finally  concluded  in  that  time 
allotted.  These  and  all  other  inferiour  magistrates,  to  be  chosen 
as  the  literati  in  China,  or  by  those  exact  suffrages  of  the 
^Venetians;  and  such  again  not  be  eligible,  or  capjible  of 
magistracies,  honours,  offices,  except  they  be  sufficiently  "^qua- 
lified for  learning,  manners,  and  that  by  the  strict  approbation 
of  deputed  examinators  :  ^  first,  schollars  to  take  place,  then, 
souldiers;  for  I  am  ofVegetius  his  opinion,  a  schollar  deserves 
better  than  a  souldier,  because  unim  cetatis  aunt  qiice Jortiiei' 
Jiunt,  quce  vero  pro  iitilitate  re'ipuh.  scrihuntur,  ceterna ; 
a  souldiers  work  lasts  for  an  age,  a  schollars  for  ever.  If 
they  ^  misbehave  themselves,  they  shall  be  deposed,  and  ac 
cordingly  punished;  and,  whether  their  offices  be  annual  ^  or 
otherwise,  once  a  year  they  shall  be  called  in  question,  and 
give  an  account:  for  men  are  partial  and  passionate,  merciless, 
covetous,  corrupt,  subject  to  love,  hate,  feare,  favour,  &c.  o7nne 
sill;  regno  grauiore  regnum.    Like  Solon's  Areopagitcs,  or 
those  Roman  censors,  some  shall  visit  others,  and  ^  be  visited 
i/ivice7n  themselves  ;   thev  shall  oversee  that  no  proling  officer, 
under  colour  of  authority,  shall  insult  over  his  inferiours,  as  so 
many  wild  beasts,  oppress,  domineer,  fley,  grindc,  or  trample 
on,  be  partial  or  corrupt,  but  that  there  be  cequabllc  juSy  yxs^ 

*  Mat.  Ricciiis.  exped.  in  Siiias,  1.  1.  c.  5.  de  examinatione  electionum  copiose 
agit,  &c.  ^'  Contar.de  rcpub.  Veiiet.  1.  1.       <=  Osor,  1.  11.  de  rcb.  gest.  Einaa. 

^iii  in  1  itcris  maxinins  pro^rcssiis  feccrint,  maximis  honoribiis  afficiwntur  :  secuiidus 
honoris  gradn.s  inilitibus  assii^nntur ;  posirenii  ordmis  mcchanicis.  Doctonim  ho- 
jHiniim  judiciis  in  alliorcin  locum  quisque  prafertur  :  qui  a  pluritnis  approbalur, 
ampliores  in  rep.  dignitatcs  conscquitur.  Qiii  in  hoc  examine  priinas  hal>et,  insigni 
per  totam  vitain   dignitate   in-vignitur,    marchioni  similis,  aut  dnci,  apud  nas.' 

Cedant  arnia  togae.  As  in  Berna,  Lucerne,  Friburge  in  SwifACvland,  a 

vitiilus  liver  is  iiin-apable  of  any  office;  if  a  scnatour,  in!)tautly  deposed.  Sim- 
lerus.  '  Not  above  three  yearcs,  A.vist.  polit.  5.  c.  8.  c  Nam  quis  custo- 

diet  ipsosciistodes  ?  Chytratus,  in  Greisg.  ia.    Qui  nnw  ex  subUmi  dcspiciant 

jnferiorcs,  ncc  ut  bcstias  coiicnlcent  sibi  subditos,  auctuntiitis  nomini  coa- 
fisi,  Sec. 
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tjce  equally  done,. live  as  friends  and  brethren  together;  and 
(which  aSesellius  would  have  and  so  much  desires  in  his  king- 
dome  of  France)  a  diapason  and  sweet  harmony  of  kings, 
princes,  nohles,  and  plebeians,  so  mutually  tyed  and  involved 
in  love,  as  well  as  lawes  and  authority,  as  that  they  never 
disagree,  insult,  or  incroach  one  upon  another.  If  any  man 
deserve  well  in  his  office,  he  shall  be  rewarded ; 

 ;quls  enim  virtutem  amplectitur  ipsam, 

Preemia  si  tollas  ?  

He  that  invents  any  thing  for  publike  good  in  any  art  or 
science,  writes  a  treatise,  ^  or  performs  any  noble  exploit  at 
home  or  abroad,  ^  shall  be  accordingly  enriched,  ^  honoured, 
and  preferred.  I  say,  with  Hannibal  in  Ennius,  Hostem  qui 
feriet,  mihi  erit  Cartliaginiensis :  let  him  be  of  what  condition 
he  will,  in  all  offices,  actions,  he  that  deserves  best  shall  have 
best. 

Tilianus,  in  Philomus,  (out  of  a  charitable  minde  no  doubt) 
wisht  all  his  bookes  were  gold  and  silver,  jewels  and  precious 
stones, =  to  redeem  captives,  set  free  prisoners,  and  relieve  all 
poor  distressed  soules  that  wanted  meapes:  religiously  done,  \ 
deny  not;  but  to  what  purpose?  Suppose  this  were  so  well 
none,  within  a  little  after,  though  a  man  laad  Croesus  wealth 
to  bestow,  there  would  be  as  many  more.  Wherefore  I  will 
suffer  no  ^beggers,  rogues,  vagabonds,  or  idle  persons  at  all, 
^hat  cannot  give  an  account  of  their  lives,  how  they  s  maintain 
themselves.  If  they  be  impotent,  lame,  blind,  and  single, 
they  shall  be  sufficiently  maintained  in  several  hospitals,  built 
for  that  purpose;  if  married  and  infirm,  past  work,  or,  by  in- 
evitable loss  or  some  such  like  misfortune,  cast  behind, — by 
distribution  of  corn,  house  rent-free,  anruial  pensions  or  mony, 
they  shall  be  relieved,  and  highly  rewarded  for  their  good  scr- 
yice  they  have  formerly  ^one  :  if  able,  they  shall  be  enforced 

•  Sesellius,  de  rep.  Galloruiri  Hb.  1.  ct  2.  *Si  quis  egregium  aut  bello  aut 
pace  perfeccrit.  Scsel.  1.  1.  «  Ad  regendam  rempub.  soli  literati  admittuntur; 

nee  ad  earn  rem  gratia  magistratuum  aut  regis  indigent ;  omnia  ab  explorata  cujusquc 
scientia  et  virtiite  pendent.  Riccius,  1.  ],  c.  5.  ^  In  defuncti  locum  eum 

jussit  subrogari,  qui  ir  tcr  majores  virtutc  reliquis  pr<-Eirct ;  non  fuit  apud  moitales 
ullum  excellentius  certamen,  aut  cujus  victoria  magis  esset  expetenda  ;  noii  enim 
inter  celeres,  celerrimo,  non  inter  robustos,  robustissimo,  &c.  *  Nullum 

videres  vel  in  hac  vel  in  vicinis  regionibus  pauperem,  nullum  obseratum,  &c. 
♦'.Nullus  mendicus  apud  Sinas  :  -nemini  sano,  quamvis  oculis  orbatus  sit,  mendicarc 
pcrmittitur  :  omnes  pro  viribus  laborare  coguntur  ;  caeci  molis  trusatilibus  versandis 
addicuntur  :  soil  hospitiis  gaudent,  qui  ad  labores  sunt  incpti.  Osor.  1.  ]  1.  de  reb, 
gcst.  Eman.  Heming.  de  reg.  Chin.  1.  1.  c.  3.  Gotard.  Arth.  Orient.  Ind.  descr. 
f  Alex,  ab  Alex.  3.  c.  32.  •>  Sic  olim  Roma.     Isaac.  Pontan.  dc  his  optima, 

Amstol.  1.  2.  c,  9. 
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to  work.  For  I  see  ito  reasm  (as  ^  he  said)  why  an  Epicure 
or  idle  drone,  a  rich  glutton,  a  usurer,  should  live  at  ease, 
and  do  nothing,  live  in  honour,  in  all  manner  oj  pleasures, 
and  oppress  others,  luhen  as,  in  the  mean  time,  a  poor  la-- 
hourer,  a  smith,  a  carpenter,  an  husbandman — that  hath 
spent  his  time  in  continual  labour,  as  an  asse  to  carry  bur- 
dens, to  do  the  common-ivealth  good,  and  without  whom  we 
cannot  live— shall  be  left  in  his  old  age  to  begg  or  starve, 
and  lead  a  miserable  life,  worse  than  ajument.  As  <=  all  con- 
ditions shall  be  tved  to  their  task,  so  none  shall  be  over-tyred, 
but  have  their  set  times  of  recreations  and  holydayes,  mdul- 
gere  genio,  feasts  and  merry  meetings,  even  to  the  meanest 
artificer,  or  basest  servant,  once  a  week  to  sing  or  dance, 
(though  not  all  at  once)  or  do  whatsoever  he  shall  please, 
(like  ^^that  Sacarum  fesium  amongst  the  Persians,  those  Sa- 
turnalls  in  Rome)  as  well  as  iiis  master.  ^  If  any  be  drunk, 
he  shall  drink  no  more  wine  or  strong  drink  in  a  twelve 
moneth  after.  A  bankrupt^  shall  be  ^  catademiatus  in  amphi- 
iheatro,  publikely  shamed;  and  he  that  cannot  pay  his  debts, 
if  by  ryot  or  negligence  behave  been  impoverished,  shall  be 
for  a  twelve  moneth  imprisoned  ;  if  in  that  space  his  creditors 
be  not  satisfied,  s  he  shall  be  hanged.  He  ^  that  commits  sa- 
crilege, shall  lose  his  hands  ;  he  that  bears  false-witness,  or  _ 
is  of  perjury  convict,  shall  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  except 
he  redeem  it  with  his  head.  Murder,  '  adultery,  shall  be 
punished  by  death,  ^  but  not  theft,  except  it  be  some  more 
grievous  offence,  or  notorious  offenders  :  otherwise  they  shall 
be  condemned  to  the  gallies,  mines,  be  his  slaves  whom  they 
offended,  during  their  lives.  I  hate  all  hereditary  slaves,  and 
that  duram  Persarum  legem,  as  '  Brisonius  calls  it  j  or  as 

•  Idem  Aristot.  pol.  5.  c.  8.  Vitiosum,  quum  soli  pauperum  liberi  educantur  ad 
labores,  nobilium  et  divitura  iu  voluptatibus  et  deliciis.  Quae  hsec  injustitia, 

utnobilis  quispiam,  aut  fcEnerator,  qui  nihil  a<Tat,  lautam  etsplendidara  vitam  agat, 
otio  et  deliciis,  qimm  interim  auriga,  t'aber,  agricola,  quo  respub.  carere  non  potest, 
vitam  adeo  miseram  ducat,  ut  pejor  quam  jumentorum  sit  ejus  conditio  ?  Iniqua 
resp.  quae  dat  parasitis,  adulatoribus  inanlum  voluptatum  artificibus,  generosis  et 
otiosis,  tanta  munera  prodigit;  at  contra  agricolis,  carbonariis,  aurigis,  fabris,  &c. 
nihil  prospicit,  sed  eorum  abusa  labore  florentis  jetatis,  fame  penset  et  aerumnis, 
Mor.  Utop.  1.2.  In  Segovia  nemo  otiosus,  nemo  mendicus,  nisi  per  aetatem  aut 

morbum  opus  facere  non  potest:  nulli  deest  unde  victum  quaerat,  aut  quo  se  exer- 
ccat.  Cypr.  Echovius  Delit.  Hispan.  Nullus  GeneviE  otiosus,  ne  septennis  puer. 
Paulas  Heuzner,  Itiner.  Athenaeus,  1.  12.       "  Simlerus,  dc  repub.  Helvet. 

*  Spartian.  dlim  Romas  sic.  b  He  that  provides  not  for  his  family,  is  worse  tl^an 

a  theef.  Paul.  ^  Alfredi  lex.  Utraque  maaus  et  lingua  prscidatur,  nisi  earn  capite 
ledemerit.  '  Si  quis  nuptam  stuprarit,  virga  virilis  ei  prsecidatiir;  si  mulier, 

nasus  et  auricula  praecidatur.  Alfred!  lex.  En  leges  ipsi  Veneri  Ma rtique  ti men- 
das  !  ^  Paupcrcs  non  peccant,  quum  extreraa  necessitate  coacti  rem  alienam  ca- 
piunt.  Maldonat.  summula  quaist,  8.  art.  3.  Ego  cum  illis  sentio  qui  licere  pu- 
lant  a  divite  clam  accipere,  qui  tenetur  pauperi  5ul?venire.  Emanuel  Sa.  Aphor* 
confess.  i  Lib.  2.  dc  reg.  Persarum. 

^1: 
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»  Amnilanus,  mpcndio  formidatas  et  aboviinandas  leges,  per 
Cjuas,  oh  noxam  vtiiiis,  ovinis  prnpivquilas  peril :  hard  law, 
that  wife  and  children,  friends  and  allies  should  siifier  for  the 
fathers  offence ! 

No  man  shall  marry  until  he  ^  be  23,  no  woman  till  she  be 
20,  "nisi  aliter  dispensalum  fuerit.  If  one dye,  the  other 
party  shall  not  marry  till  six  moneths  after;  and,  because 
many  families  are  compelled  to  live  niggardly,  exhaust  and 
undone  by  great  dowers,  '^none  shall  be  given  at  all,  or  very 
little,  and  that,  by  supervisors,  rated  :  they  that  are  fowl  shall 
have  a  greater  portion ;  if  faire  none  at  allj  or  very  little !  '  how- 
soever, not  to  exceed  such  a  rate  as  those  supervisors  shall 
think  fit.  And  when  once  they  come  to  those  yeares,  poverty 
shall  hinder  no  man  from  marriage,  or  any  other  respect ;  shut 
alj  shall  be  rather  inforced  than  hindered,  except  they  be 
'  dismembered,' or  grievously  deformed,  infirm,  or  visited  with 
some  enormous  hereditary  disease,  in  body  or  minde:  in  such 
cases  upon  a  great  pain  or  mulct,  ^  man  or  woman  shall  not 
juarry ;  other  order  shall  be  taken  for  them,  to  their  content. 
If  people  over-abound,  they  shall  be  eased  by  '  colonies. 

No  man  shall  wear  weapons  in  any  city.  The  same  attire 
shall  be  kept,  and  that  proper  to  several!  callings,  by  which 
they  shall  be  distinguished.  "  Luxus  f  vverum  shall  be  taken 
avvay,  that  intempestive  expence  moderated,  and  many  others. 
Brokers,  takers  of  pawnes,  biting  usurers,  I  will  not  admit; 
yet,  because  °  hie  cum  homiiiibiLS  non  cum  diis  agii/rr,  we  con- 
Verse  here  with  men,  not  with  gods,  and  for  the  hardness  of 
mens  hearts,  I  will  tolerate  some  kinde  of  usury.  If  we  were 
honest,  I  confess,  fsi  prohi  essemusj  we  should  have  no  use 
of  it ;  but,  beinjr  as  it  is,  we  must  necessarily  admit  it.  How- 
goever  most  divines  contradict  it. 

(Dicimus  inficiasj  sed  vox  ca  sola  reperta  est) 

»  I.il).  24.  *"  Aliter  Aristote'es — a  man  at  25.  a  woman  at  20.  polit.  '  Lex 
olim  Lyciirgi,  hodie  Chlnensiiim ;  vide  Plutarchum,  Riccium,  liemmingium, 
ArnisKum,  Nevisanuni,  ct  alios  de  h?.c  quastione.  Alfredus.  '  Apud  I,a- 

cones  olim  virgincs .sine  dote  nulwbaiit.    Boter.  1.  3.  c.  3.  ^  Le^ecautum  non 

ita  pridem  apud  Vcnct'-^,  ne  qiiis  patritius  dotcm  cxccdcrct  1500  coroii.  «  Biix. 
Synag.  Jud.  Sic  ]uda=i.  Leo  Ater,  Africa:  dcscript.  Nc  siiit  aliter  incontinentcs,  ob 
reipiib.  bonum,  ut  Augiiit.  Caesar,  orat.  ad  coElihe.s  Romanos  olim  edticuit. 
h  Morbo  laboraiLs.  qui  in  prolein  facile  diii'uudiuir,  ne  genus  humanum  lacda  con- 
tainone  la-c!atiir,  juventute  rastratur  :  mtdieres  talcs  procul  a  coiisortio  virorum  ab- 
le"atuur,  &c.  Hector  Boethius,  hist.  lib.  1.  dcvct.  Scotorum  nioribus.  •  Spc- 

ciosissimi  juvenes  libcris  dabunt  operam.  Plato  5.  dc  Icgibus.  ^  The  Saxons 
exclude  dumb,  blind,  leprous,  and  such  like  persons,  from  all  inheritance,  as  wc 
do  fools.  '  Ut  olim  Romani,  Hispani  hodie,  &c.  Riccius,  lib.  11.  cap. 

5.  de  Sinarum  cxpedit.  sic  Hispani  cogunt  Mauros  arma  deponerc.  So  it  is  in 
niost  Italian  cities.  "  Idem  Plato,  12.  de  le^ibus.    It  liath  ever  been  ijnmo- 

derate.    Vide  Guil.  Stuckiuro.  antiq.  convival.  lib.  1.  cap.  26.  «  Plato,  9.  dc 

leglbus. 
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it  must  be  winked  at  by  politicians.  And  yet  some  great  doc- 
toiirs  approve  of  it,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Zanchius,  P.  Martyr,  be- 
cause, by  so  many  grand  lawyers,  decrees  ot  emperours, 
princes  statutes,  custonies  of  common-wealihs,  churches,  ap- 
probations, it  is  peiinittcd.  Sec.  1  will  thtrefore  allow  ii;  but 
to  no  private  persons,  not  to  every  man  that  will  ;  to  orphans 
only,  maids,  widows,  or  such  as  by  reason  of  their  age,  sex, 
education,  ignorance  of  trading,  know  not  otherwise  how  to 
employ  it;  and  those,  so  approved,  not  to  let  it  out  apart,  but 
to  bring  their  mony  to  a  common  ^bank  which  shall  be  al- 
lowed in  every  city,  as  in  Genoa,  Geneva,  Noremberg,  Venice, 
at  ^5,  6,  7,  not  above  8  per  cmtuvi,  as  the  supervisors,  or 
cerariiprafecti,  shall  think  fit.  '  And,  as  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  each  man  to  be  an  usurer  that  will,  so  shall  it  not  be  lawful 
for  all  to  take  up  mony  at  use — not  to  prodigals  and  spend- 
thrifts, but  to  merchants,  yong  tradesmen,  and  such  as  stand 
in  need,  or  know  honestly  how  to  imploy  it,  whose  necessity, 
cause,  and  condition,  the  said  supervisors  shall  approve  of. 

I  will  have  no  private  monojmlies,  to  enrich  one  man,  and 
begger  a  multitude — ^^multiplicity  ot  offices,  of  supplying  by 
deputies:  weights  and  measures  the  same  throughout,  and 
those  rectified  by  the  primu.m  mobile,  and  suns  motion; 
threescore  miles  to  a  degree,  according  to  observation  3  1000 
geometrical  paces  to  a  mile,  five  foot  to  a  pace,  twelve  inches 
to  a  foot,  &c.  and,  from  measures  known,  it  is  an  easie  matter 
to  rectifie  weights,  &;c.  to  cast  up  all_,  and  resolve  bodies  by 
algebra,  stereometry. 

I  hate  wars,  if  they  be  not  ad  populi  salutem,  upon  urgent 
occasion. 

Odinius  accipitrem,  quia  semper  vlvlt  in  armis. 

*  Offensive  wars,  except  the  cause  be  very  just,  I  will  not  allow 
of  ;  for  I  do  highly  maonifie  that  saying  of  Hannibal  to 
Scipio,  in  ^  Livy— had  been  a  blessed  ihmgfur  you  and  us, 
if  God  had  given  that  minde  to  our  predecessovrs,  that  you  had 

»  As  those  Lombards  beyond  sens,  ("ihoiigh  with  some  reformation)  mons'  pic- 
talis,  or  bank  of  charity,  (as  Mai  in.  s  terms  it,  cap,  33.  Lex  inercat.  part  2.)  that 
lend  mony  upon  easie  pawnes,  or  take  mony  upon  adventure  for  mens  lives, 
'"That  proportion  will  make  merchandise  increase,  land  dearer,  and  better  im'. 
proved,  as  he  hath  judicially  proved  in  his  tract  of  usury,  exhibited  to  the  Par- 
liament anno  1621.  '  Hoc  fere  Zanchius,  com.  in  4.  cap.  ad  Ephes.  ^quis- 
simam  vocat  usuram,  et  charitati  Christianae  consentancam,  modo  non  exi  -ant  &c 
nec  omnes  dent  ad  fcrnus,  sed  ii  qui  in  pecuniis  bona  habent,  et  ob  aetatetp^  scxum* 
artis  ahcujus  ignorantiam,  non  possunt  uti.  N^^c  omnibus,  sed  mercatoribus,  et 
i.s  qui  hone.te  impendent,  &c.  d  Idem  apud  Persas  olim.    Lege  Erisonium. 

Idem  Plato,  de  legibus.  t  Lib.  30.  Optimum  quidem  fuerat  cam  patribus 

nostnsmentem  a  dus  datam  esse,  ut  vo»  Italian,  nos  Africa:  imperio  contenti  essemus. 
^e(]ue  cium  SicUia  aut  Sardinia  satis  digna^pretia  sunt  pro  tot  classibus,  Sec, 
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Veen  content  with  Italy,  we  with  AJrick,  For  neither  Sictlit 
'^wr  Sardinia  are  worth  siich  cost  and  pains,  so  many  Jietts 
and  armies,  or  so  viani/ famous  captains  lives.  Omnia  prius 
tentauda;  faire  mcanes  shall  iirst  be  trycd.  -  Peraoit  IranquilLa 
potestas,  Quod  violenta  neqidt.  I  will  have  them  "proceed 
with  all  motleration;  but  (hear  you  1)  Fabius  my  general,  not 
MinuHus  ;  nam  ^  qui  consilio^ nititur,  plus  hostihus  nocct, 
qnam  qui,  sine  animi  ratione,  viribus  :  and,  iu  such  wars,  to 
abstain  as  much  as  is  possible  from  ^  depopulations,  burning 
of  towns,  massacring  of  infants,  &:c.  For  defensive  wars,  i 
will  have  forces  still  ready  at  a  small  warning,  bvland  and  sea, 
a  prepared  navy,  souldicrs  in  procifictUj  et,  quam  ^  Bo7ifiniul 
apud  Hungaros  suns  vult,  virgam  ferrcam,  and  mony, 
which  is  nervus  belli,  still  in  a  readiness  and  a  sufficient 
revenue,  a  third  part  (as  in  old  ^  Rome  and  Egypt)  reserved 
for  the  common-wealth  ;  to  avoid  those  heavy  taxes  and 
impofitions,  as  well  to  defray  this  charge  of  wars,  as  also 
all  other  publikc  defalcations,  expences,  fees,  pensions,  repa- 
rations, chaste  sports,  feasts,  donaries,  rewards,  and  entertain- 
ments. All  things  in  this  nature  especially  1  will  have  ma- 
turely done,  and  with  great  ^  deliberation  ;  ne  quid  s  temere^ 
lie  quid  remisse,  ac  timidejiat.  Sed  quo  feror,  hospes?  To 
prosecute  the  rest  would  require  a  volume.  Mamim  de  ta- 
belld  !  I  have  been  over-tedious  in  this  subject  :  I  could  have 
here  willingly  ranged;  but  these  straits  wherein  I  am  included 
will  not  permit. 

From  common-wealths  and  cities,  1  will  descend  to  families, 
which  have  as  many  corrosives  and  molestations,  as  frequent 
discontents,  as  the  rest.  Great  affinity  there  is  betwixt  a  poli- 
tical! and  ceconomicall  body;  they  differ  only  in  magnitude 
and  proportion  of  business  (so  Scaliger  writes)  :  as  they 
have  both,  likely,  the  same  period,  as'Bodinand  ''Peuccr  hold, 
out  of  Plato,  six  or  seaven  hundred  yeares,  so,  many  times, 
they  have  the  same  meanes  of  their  vexation  and  overthrows; 
as,  namely,  ryot,  a  conmion  ruine  of  both,  ryot  in  building, 
ryot  in  profuse  spending,  ryot  in  apparel,  &c.  be  it  in  what  kinde 
soever,  it  produceth  the  same  effects.  A  'chorographer  of  ours, 
speaking  obiter  of  ancient  families,  why  they  are  so  frequent 
in  the  north,  continue  so  long,  are  so  soon  extinguished  in  the 
south,  and  so  few,  gives  no  other  reason  but  this,  Ituus  omnia 

•  Claud  ian.  •>  Thucydides.  «  A  depopulatione  agrorum,  incendiis, 

«t  ejusmodi  faclis  inimanibus.    Plato.  Hungar.  dec.  1.  lib,  9.  «Sesel- 

lius,  lib.  1.  de  repub.  Gal.  Valdc  enim  est  indecorum,  ubi  quod  prater  opinioncin 
a'tcidit,  diccre.  Non  putaram,  pracsertiin  si  res  prsecaveri  poluerit.  Livius,  lib.  1. 
Dion.  1.  2-.  Diodonis  Siculus,  lib.  2.  ^  Peragit  tranquilla  potestas, , Quod 

violenta  nequit.    Ciaudian,  «  Bcllum  ncc  timeiidum  nec  provocahdunu 

Plia.  Paiiegyr.  Trajano.  Lib.   3.  poet.  cap.   19.  ^Lib.  4.dtt 

rcpab.  cnp.  'i,  *<  Tcuccr.  lib.  1.  d«  divinat.  '  Cambdcn,  in  Cheshire. 
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diss'ipavlL  ryot  hath  consumed  ^11.    Fine  cloaths  ajid  curious 
buildino-s'came  into  this  island,  as  he  notes  in  his  annals,  not 
«o  many  yeares  since,  non  sine  dispendio  hospitalitatu,  to  the 
decay  of  hospitality.    Howbeit,  many  tmies  that  word  is  mis- 
taken ;  and,  under  the  name  of  bounty  and  hospitality,  »s 
shrou  ded  ryoi  and  prodigalilv;  and  that,  which  is  commendable 
in  it  self  w'ell  used,  hath  been  mistaken  heretofore,  is  become, 
by  its  abuse,  the  bane  and  utter  mine  of  many  a  noble  family  i 
for  some  men  live  like  the  rich  glutton,  consuming  themselves 
and  their  substance  by  continual  feasting  and  invitations,-- 
with  a  Axvlos  inHonier,  keep  open  house  for  all  comers,  giv- 
inp;  entertainment  to  such  as  visit  them,  ^keeping  a  tablebeyond 
their  meanes,  and  a  company  of  idle  servants  (though  not  so 
frequent  as  of  old}— are  blown  up  on  a  suddajn,  and  (as  Actseon 
was  by  his  hounds)  devoured  by  their  kinsmen,  friends,  and 
multitude  of  followers.    '  It  is  a  wonder  that  Paulus  Jovius 
j-elates  of  our  northern  countreys,  whtit  an  infinite  deal  of 
meat  we  consume  on  our  tables;  that  I  may  truly  say,  'tis  not 
bounty,  not  hospitality,  as.it  is  often  abused,  but  ryot  in  excess, 
gluttony,  and  prodigality;  a  ipeer  vice:  it  brings  in  debt,  want, 
tnd  beggery,  hereditary  diseases,  consumes  their  fortunes,  and 
overthrows  the  good  temperature  of  their  bodies.    To  this  I 
might  here  well  add  their  inordinate  expence  in  building,  those 
phantasticall  houses,  turrets,  walks,  parkes,  &c.  gaming,  excess 
of  pleasure,  and  that  prodigious  ryot  in  apparel,  by  which 
meanes  they  are  compelled  to  break  up  house,  and  creep  into 
holes.  Sesellius,  in  his  Common-wealth  of''  France,  gives  three 
reasons  why  the  French  nobility  were  so  frequently  bankrupts ; 
Firstf  because  they  have  so  rtiamj  laiu^sutes  and  con teni ions, 
one  iLpon  another^  luliich  were  tedious  and  costly :  by  which 
meanes  it  came  to  pass,  that  commonly  lawyers  bought  them 
out  of  their  possessions.    A  secund  cause  if  as  their  ryot;  they 
lived  beyond  their  meanes,  and  were  therefore  swallowed  up 
by  merchants.    (La-Nove,  a  French  writer,  yeelds  five  reasons 
of  his  countrey-mens  poverty,  to  the  same  efi'ecl  almost,  and 
thinks  verily,  if  the  gentry  of  France  were  divided  into  ten  parts, 
pight  of  them  would  be  found  much  impaired  by  sales,  mort- 
gages, and  debts,  or  wholly  sunk  in  their  estates.)    The  last 
was  immoderate  excess  in  apparel,  which  consumed  their  reve- 

*  Iliad.  6.  lib.  '■Vide  Puteani  Comum ;  Goclenium  de  portentosts  cocnis 

nostrorum  temporurh.  Mirabile  dictu  est,  quantum  opsoniorum  una  domus 

tingulis  diebus  absumat ;  sternuntur  mensae  in  omnes  pene  horas,  calcritibus  semper 
,   eduliis.  descript.  Britan.  ''Lib.  1.  de  rep.  Gailorum.    Ouod  tot  lites  et 

caussx  forenses  allae  ferantur  ex  aliis,  in  immensum  producantur,  et  magnos  sump-. 

requirant ;  unde  fit  ut  juris  admitiistri  plerumque  nobiiium  possessiones  ad- 
4juirant,  turn  quod  sumptuose  vivant,  et  a  mercatoribus  absorbeantur,  ct  splendidly 
fime  vestiantur,  &c. 
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lines.    How  this  concerns  and  ngrccs  with  onr  present  sfafc 
look  you.    But  of  this  elsewhere.    As  it  is  in  a  mans  body— 
if  either  head,  heart,  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  or  anyone  part  he 
misaftccted,  all  the  rest  suffer  with  it — so  it  is  wiih  this  osco- 
noniicall  body:  if  the  head  be  naught,  a  spendthrift,  a  drunk- 
ard, a  whoreinaster,  a  gamester,  ifow  sliall  the  family  live  at 
ease  ?  "  Ipsa,  si  ciipiaf,  Sahis  servare  prorsvs  non  potest  have 
famiUam;  (as  Demea  said  in  the  comoedy)  Safety  her  self  cannot 
save  it.    A  good,  honest,  painful  man  manv  times  haih  a 
shrew  to  his  wife — a  sickly,  dishonest,  slothful,  foohsh,  careless 
w  oman  to  his  mate — a  proud,  peevish  flurf,  a  liquorish  prodiirall 
tjuean;  and  by  that  meanes  all  goes  to  ruine:  or,  if  they  drifer 
in  nature — he  is  thrifty,  she  spends  all,  he  wise,  she  soltish  and 
soft — what  agreement  can  there  be?  what  friendship?  Like 
that  of  the  thrush  and  swallow  in  ^Esop  ;  instead  of  mutual 
Jove,  kind  compcllations,  whore  and  theef  is  heard  ;  thev  fling 
stools  at  one  anothers  heads.      Q?/<^  iiilemperies  vexat  lianc 
fa-m'tUam^    All  enforced  marriages  commonly  produce  such 
effects;  or,  if  on  iheir  behalfs  it  be  well,  as  to  live  and  at^rec 
lo-vingly  together,  thev  may  have  disobedient  and  unruly  chil- 
jdren,  that  take  ill  courses  to  disquiet  them  j  "their  son  is  a 
ikeef,  a  spend-thrijt,  their  davghter  a  ivhorCy  a  ^  stepmother, 
or  a  daughter-in-law,  distempers  all;  "^or  else,  for  want  of  meanes, 
many  torturers  arise — debts,  dues,  fees,  dowries,  joyniurcs,  lega- 
cies to  be  paid,  annuities  issuing  out ;  by  meanes  of  which,  they 
have  not  wherewithal!  to  maintain  themselves  in  that  pomj)  as 
their  prcdecessours  have  done,  bring  up /ir  bestow  their  children 
!«);  their  callings,  to  their  birth  and  quality,  ^and  will  not  de- 
scendlo  their  jiresent  fortunes.  Oftentimes  too,  to  aggravate  the 
rest,  concurr  manv  other  inconveniences — unthankful  friends, 
decayed  friends,  bad  neighbours,  negligent  servants,  ("^  servi 
JuYdces^  versipellcs,  calUdl,  occlusa  sit'i  mille  clavilus  rese- 
ranty  J'nrtirficjve  rapfant,  consumiint^  liguriunfj  casualties, 
taxes,  nuilcls,  chargeable  offices,  vain  cxpcnces,  entertainments, 
loss  of  stock,  enmities,  emulations,  frequent  invitations,  losses, 
suretyship,  sickness,  death  of  friends,  and  (that  which  is  the 
gulf  of  all)  improvidence,  ill  husbandry,  disorder  and  confu- 
i<ion  J  by  which  meanes  they  are  dr&nchcd  on  a  suddain  in  their 
estates,  and  at  unawares  precipitated  insensibK  into  an  inextri- 
cable labyrinth  of  debts,  cares,  woes,  want,  griefe,  discontent, 
and  melancholy  it  self. 

»Tcr.  '>Amphit.    Plaut.  "^Paling     Fit  ins  aiit  fur.  Gatiis  cum 

mure,  duo  galLL  simnl  in  arde,  ot  glotes  binaL-,  nunquani  vivimt  siiiQ  life.  ••Res 
angusia  domi.  ^  When  pride  and  beggeiy  meet  in  a  family,  they  rorc  and  howl, 
and  cause  as  many  fln.shes  of  discontents,  as  fire  and  water,  when  tiiey  concur,  make 
tbuuUev-claps  in  the  skycs. .         «  Tlaulus,  Aulular. 
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I  have  done  with  families,  and  will  now  briefly  run  over 
some  few  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  The  most  secure, 
happy,  jovial!,  and  merry  in  the  worlds  esteem,  are  princes  and 
great  men,  free  from  melancholy :  l)ut,  for  their  cares,  miseries, 
suspitions,  jealousies,  discontents,  folly  and  madness,  I  refer 
you  to  Xenophon's  Tyrannus,  where  king  [lieron  discourseth 
at  large  with  Simonides  the  poet,  of  this  subject.  Of  all  others, 
thev  are  most  troubled  with  perpetuall  feares,  anxieties,  inso- 
much, that  (as  he  said  in '^Valerius)  if  thou  knewest  with 
what  cares  and  miseries  this  robe  were  stuffed,  thou  wouldst 
not  stoop  to  take  it  up.  Or,  put  case  they  be  secure  and  free 
from  feares  and  discontents,  yet  they  are  void  ''of  reason  too 
oft,  and  precipitate  in  their  actions.  Read  all  our  histories, 
quas  de  stultis  prodidere  stulti — lliades,  ^neides,  Annales — 
and  what  is  the  subject. 

Stultorum  reguni  ct  populorum  contlnet  sestus. 

How  mad  they  are,  how  furious,  and  upon  small  occasions, 
rash  and  inconsiderate  in  their  proceedings,  how  they  dote, 
every  page  almost  will  witness  : 

  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi. 

Next  in  place,  next  in  miseries  and  discontents,  in  all  man- 
lier of  hairbraiu'd  actions,  are  great  men  :  procid  n  Jove^procul 
r{  Jul  mine  :  the  nearer,  the  worse.    If  they  live  in  court,  they 
are  up  and  down,  ebb  and  flow  with  their  princes  favours,  ('In- 
genii/m  vulf  ii.  statqiie  caditque  suo)  now  aloft,  to-morrow  down, 
(as  Polybiusdescribes  them)  likeso  many  ca^t'mg  ceim/ers^  now 
of  gold,  ff)  morrow  of  silver,  that  vary  in  worth  r/v  the  compu- 
t-cint  will;  now  they  stand  for  unites,  tn  morrow  for  thousands  ; 
jiow  before  all,  and  anon  behind.    Beside,  they  torment  one 
another  with  mutual  factions,  emulations  :  one  is  ambitious, 
another  enamoured  ;  a  third,  in  debt,  a  prodigal,  over-runs  his 
fortunes;  a  fourth,  solicitous  with  cares,  gets  nothina;,  &c.' 
But,  for  these  mens  disconlents,  anxieties,  I  refer  you  "to  Lu- 
cian's  tract,  de  mercede  condncti^,  ''iEneas  Sylvius,  fUbidinis' 
et  stnltitcG  servos,  he  calls  them)  Agrippa,  and  manv  others. 

Of  philosophers  and  schollars,  priscce  sapientice  dictaiores, 
I  have  already  spoken  in  general  termes.  ,  Those  superinten- 
dents of  wit  and  learning,  men  above  men,:  those  refined  men,- 
minions  of  the  Muses, 

'  1.1b.  7.  cap.  6.  •>  Pellitur  In  bellis  .sapientia  ;  vi  geritiir  res.     Vetus  pro- 

verb.um,  Aut  re,?em  aut  Uumm  nasci  oportere.  c  ^ib.  1.  hist.  Rom.  Similes 

abacdonun  calciiHs,  secundum  computaiUis  arbitriiun,  modo  a:rei  sunt,  nwAo 
aurei ;  ad  nutum  rc;/is.  nunc  l)enti  sunt,  nunc  miseri.  -i  ^rumnoslqii'c  Solcme^. 

in  ba.  3.  De  miser,  curiahnm.  .' 
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■  '  mcntemque  habere  qucis  bonam, 

Et  esse  corcuHs,  datum  est,  

<•  these  accute  and  subtii  sophisterg,  so  mueh  honoured,  liavt 
as  much  need  of  hcUcbor  as  others. 

  O  medici,  med'iam  pertundite  venam. 

Bead  Lucian's  Piscator,  and  icll  how  he  esteemed  them  ; 
Agrippa's  tract  of  the  Vanity  of  Sciences;  nay  read  their  own 
workesj  their  absurd  tenents,  prodigious  paradoxes,^^  rmm/ ^e- 
?ieatisj  amiciP  You  shall  finde  that  of  Aristotle  true,  milium 
magnum  ingcnium  s'me  mixhird  deinejUia; ;  they  have  a  worm, 
as  well  as  others:  ydu  shall  finde  a  phantasticall  strain,  a  fustian, 
a  bumbast,  a  vainglorious  humour,  an  affected  style,  8cc.  like  » 
prominent  ihred  in  an  uneven  woven  cloth,  run  parallel  through- 
out their  workes;  and  they  that  teach  wisdome,  patience,  meek- 
ness, are  the  veryest  dizards,  hairbrains,  and  most  discontent. 
'In  the  multilude  of  wisdomd  is  grief e;  and  he  that  encreasetft 
iuisdbme  encrcaseth  sorrow.  I  need  not  quote  mine  author. 
They  that  laugh  and  contemn  others,  condemn  the  world  of 
folly,  deserve  to  be  mocked,  are  as  giddy-headed,  and  lye  as 
open,  as  any  other.  "^Democritus,  that  common  flouter  of  folly, 
was  ridiculous  himself:  barking  Menippus,  scoffing  Lucian, 
satyricall  Lucilius,  Pctronius,  Varro,  Persius,  8cc.  may  be  cen- 
sured with  the  rest;  Loripedem  rectus  derideaij  j^thiopem 
alhia.  Bale,  Erasmus,  Hospinian,  Vivcs,  Kemnisius,  explode, 
as  a  vast  ocean  of  Obs  and  Sols,  school  divinity;  ^  a  labyrinth 
of  intricable  questions,  improfitable  contentions:  incredibilem 
deliiationem,  one  calls  it.  If  school  divinity  be  so  censured, 
sultilis  Scotus  lima  veritutis,  Occam  irrefragahilis,  a/jus 
ingenium  Vetera  omnia  ingenia  suhvertit,  fe?c.  Baconthrope, 
Doctor  Resolutus,  and  Corculvm  Theologies,  Thomas  him- 
self, Doctor  '  Scrap hicus,  cui  dictavit  Angelus^  &c.  what 
shall  become  of  humanity  ?  Ars  siulta,  what  can  she  plead  ? 
what  can  her  followers  say  for  themselves  ?  Much  learning 
^ cere- diminuit-brvm^  hath  crackt  their  skon^e,  and  taken  such 
root,  that  tribus  Anticyris  caput  i^z^az/oZ^i/e,  hellebor  it  self  can 
do  no  good,  nor  that  renowned  Manthern  ofLpictetus,  by  which 
if  any  man  studied,  he  should  be  as  wise  as  he  was.  But  all  will 
not  serve.  Rhetoricians,  in  ostentaiionem  loquacitatis,  niulla. 
agitant — out  of  their  volubility  of  tongue,  will  talk  much  to 

•  F.  Diriis;e  Epid.  lib.  1.  c.  13.  ^  H6c  cognomento  cohonestrti  Romsc,  qui 

CPCteras  mortaics  sapientia  prarstarcnt.  Testis  Plin.  lib.  7.  cap.  34.  'insarirc 
parant  certa  r;iioi!c  modoque  :  mad  by  the  book,  they.  ''Juvenal.  'Salo- 
mon, f  Communi.s  irn.<ior  stultitise.  g  Wit,  whither  wilt  ?  .Scaliger, 
cxercitat.  324.  'Vit.  ejus.  ''Emiins.  iLnciao.  Termilledrachmis 
cn)pta  ;  studeps  iiidc  sapieutiam  adipi^Cilur. 
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no  purpose.    Oratonrs  can  pers  wade- other  men  what  they  will, 
^iio  volnnt,  unde  volu/U,  move,  pacific,  &cc.  but  cannot  setle 
their  own  brains.    What  saith  Tully  ?  Malo  indisertam  prii- 
dentiam,  quam  loqnacem  stultitiam  ;  and  (as''Seneca  secunds 
him)  a  wise  mans  oration  should  not  be  polite  or  solicitous, 
^Fabius  esteems  no  belter  of  most  of  them,  either  in  speech, 
action,  gesture,  than  as  men  beside  themselves,  insanos  de- 
clama  tores  ;  so  doth  Gregory;  non  mihi  sapit  qui  sermone^ 
sed  qui  faclis,  sapit.    Make  th6  best  of  him,  a  g;ood  oratour  is 
a  turn-coat,  an  evil  man;  bonus  orator  pessimus  vir ;  his 
tongue  is  set  to  sale ;  he  is  a  meer  voyce  (as    he  said  of  a, 
nightingal) ;  dat  sine  mente  sonum  ;  an  hyperbolicall  lyar,  a- 
flatterer"  a  parasite,  and  (as    Ammianus  Marcellinus  will)  a 
corrupting  cosener^  one  that  doth  more  mischiefe  by  his  faire 
speeches,  than  he  that  bribes  by  mony ;  for  a  man  may  with 
more  facility  avoid  him  that  circumvents  by  mony,  than  him 
that  deceives  with  glosing  terms;  which  made    Socrates  so 
much  abhor  and  explode  them.    ^  Fracastorius,  a  famous 
poet,  freely  grants  all  poets  to  be  mad  ;  so  doth  ^  Scaligep ; 
and  who  doth  not?  (Aut  insanit  homo,  ant  versus  facit,  Hor» 
Sat.  7.1.^.   Insanire  luhef,  i.  e.  versus  componere,  Virg, 
Eel.  3.   So  Servius  interprets)  all  poets  are  mad,  a  company  of 
bitter  satyrists,  detractours,  or  else  parasitical  applauders:  and 
what  is  poetry  itself,  but  (as  Austin  holds)  vinum  erroris  ab 
ehriis  doctoribus  prop'iiialjnn  P  You  may  give  that  censure  of 
them  in  general,  which  Sir  Thomas  More  once  did  of  Ger- 
manus  Brixius  poems  in  particular. 

 ^  vehuntur 

la  rate  stultitiae;  sylvam  habitant  Fiirise. 

Budseus,  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Lnpsetns,  will  have  civil  law 
to  be  the  towre  of  wisdome  :  another  honours  physick,  the 
quintessence  of  nature;  a  third  tumbles  them  both  down,  and 
sets  up  the  flag  of  his  own  peculiar  science.  Your  supercilious, 
criticks,  grammatical  triflers,  note-makers,  curious  antiqua- 
ries, finde  out  all  the  mines  of  wit,  ineptianun  delicias^ 
amongst  the  rubbish  of  old  writers  :  pro  stuiiis  hahent,  ni^i 
aliquid  sufficiant  i?wemre,  q^tod  in  aliorum  scriptis  vertant 
yitio:  all  fools  with  them  that  cannot  finde  fault:  they  correct 
others,  and  are  hot  in  a  cold  cause,  puzzle  themselves  to  finde 
out  how  many  streets  in  Rome,  houses,  gates,  towres,  Ho- 

•  Ep»st.  21.  1.  lib.  Non  oportet  orationcm  sapientis  esse  poHtsm  ant  solicitam. 
*Ub.  3.  cap.  13.  Multo  anhelitu,  jactatione,  turcntcs,  pectus,  frontem  cscdcntes,  &c. 
«  Lipsius.  Voc«s  sunt,  prsterca  nihil.  ^  Lib.  30.  Plus  mill i  faccic  videtur  qui 

oralione  quam  qui  prctio  quemvis  corrumpit:  nam.  &c.  «  In  Gorg.  PlaUKiis, 

In  Naugerio.  t  Si  furor  sit  Lya;us,  &c.  quoties  furit,  furit,  furit,  amans,  bibeus. 
et  pacta,  iScc.  Morus.  Utop.  lib.  11.  - 
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n^e^'s  couiitrey,  vlMicas  mother,  Niol)e's  daughters,  an  Sappho 
piiblica  fiwrit  P  ovum  ''prius  extllerlt,  an  ualltna  P  &c.  et 

alia,  <lt(((^  dediscenda  essenl,  si  scire'!,  as  ""Seneca  holds  

what  cloathesthc  scnatours  did  wear  ui  Rome,  what  shews,  how 
they  sate,  where  they  went  to  the  clorfe-stotjl,  how  many 
dishes  in  a  mess,  what  sauce;  which,  for  the  present,  for  an 
historian  to  relate,  ('  according  to  Lodovic.  Vives)  is  very  ri- 
diculous, is  to  thcni  most  i)reiious  elahorate  stufie,  they  ad- 
mired for  it,  and  as  proud,  ^as  triumphant  in  the  mean  tin)e 
for  this  discovery,  as  if  they  had  won  a  city,  or  conquered  a 
province;  as  rich  as  if  they  had  found  amine  of  gold  ore. 
Quosvis  auctores  ab.mrdis  commcntis  suis  percacant  sLurcu- 
ranf,  one  saith:  they  bewray  and  dawb  a  company  of  bookes 
and  good  authors,  with  their  absurd  comments,  fcorrecto- 
rum  sterqnilinia  Scaliger  calls  them)  and  shew  their  wit  in 
censuring  others, — a  company  of  foolish  note-makers,  hum- 
ble bees,  dors  or  beetles  ;  inter  siercora  ut  plurirnum  versaii- 
tiir,  they  rake  over  all  those  rubbish  and  dunghils,  and  pre- 
fer a  manuscript  many  times  before  the  Gospel  itself,  ^  tke- 
sauritrn  crilicuniy  before  any  treasure,  and  with  their  delea- 
tjirs,  alii  legunt  sic,  mens  codex  sic  habet,  with  their  postremcs 
ediiiones,  annotat:ions,  castigatlons,  8cc.  make  bookes  dear, 
themselves  ridiculous,  and  do  no  body  good:  yet,  if  any  man 
dare  oppose  or  contradict,  they  are  mad,  up  in  arms  on  asud- 
daln;  how  many  sheets  are  written  in  defence,  how  bitter  in- 
vectives, what  apologies  ?  ^  EpiphijUidcs  lice  sunt  et  mere  nitgce. 
But  I  dare  sav  no  more  of,-  for,  with,  or  against  them,  be- 
cause [  am  liable  to  their  lash,  as  well  as  others.  Of  llscse 
and  the  rest  of  our  artists  and  philosophers,  I  will  generally 
conclude,  they  are  a  kinde  of  mad-men,  (as  « Seneca  esteems  of 
them)  to  make  doubts  and  scruples,  how  to  read  them  truly, 
to  mend  old  authors,  but  will  not  mend  their  own  lives,  or 
teach  us  ingenia  sanare,  memoriam  ojjiciorum  ingcrere,  ac 
Jidem  in  rebns  humanis  reti?iere,  to  keep  our  wits  in  order,  or 
rectilic  our  manners.  Numquid  tibi  non  demens  videtur,  si  istis 
opcram  impcnderitP  is  not  he  mad  that  draws  lines  with 
Archimedes,  whiles  his  house  is  ransacked,  and  his  city  be- 
sieged, when  the  whole  world  is  in  combustion, — or  we, 
whiles  our  soules  are  in  danger,  (mors  scquitnr,  vita  fugil) 
to  spend  our  time  in  toyes,  idle  questions,  and  things  of  no 
worth  ? 

That  'iovers  are  inad,  1  think  no  man  will  deny.  Amare 
simiil  et  sapere  ipsi  Juvi  non  datiir :  Jupiter  himself  canno-t 
intend  both  at  once, 

•M?.crob.  Satiir.  7.  1(5.             F.p'st.  16.  <=  Lib  dc  CHUSsis  corrup'.  artium. 

d  Lib  2  in  Aiisnninm,  cap.  19.  ct  S'i.  •  Edit.  7.  vohim.  lano  GrutcD. 

rAristophafiis.  Rhius.  «  Lib.  de  bpncficiis.  "  Dcltrut  ct  aine:>s  dlcatyr 
nicrito.  ilor.  Seneca. 
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-  Non  bene  conveniunt,  nec  in  una  scde  raorantur, 
Majestas  et  amor. 
Tullie,  when  he  was  invited  to  a  secund  marriage,  replyed, 
he  couM  not  sirmil  amare  et  sapere,  he  wise  and  love  both 
together.  ^  Est  Orcus  ille ;  vis  est  immedicalilis ;  est  ra- 
lies  insana  :  love  is  madness,  a  hell,  an  incurable  disease ; 
impotentem  et  insanam  Lilidinem  "  Seneca  calls  it,  an  impo- 
tent and  raging  lust.  I  shall  dilate  this  subject  apart :  in  the 
mean  time  let  lovers  sigh  out  the  rest. 

Nevisanus  the  lawyer  holds  it  for  an  axiome,  most  women 
are  fools,  consilium  feminis  itwalidumj  Seneca,  men,  be 
they  yong  or  old  ;  who  doubts  it  ?  youth  is  mad,  as  Elius  in 
Tullie,  Stulii  adolescenizili,  old  age'little  better,  deliri  senes, 
&c.  Theophrastus,  in  the  107  year  of  his  age,  ^  said  he  then 
began  to  be  wise,  turn  sapere  coepit,  and  therefore  lamented 
his  departure.  If  wisdome  come  so  late,  where  shall  we  finde 
a  wise  man  ?  our  old  ones  dote  at  threescore  and  ten.  I  would 
cite  more  proofs  and  a  belter  author ;  but  for  the  present,  let 
one  fool  point  at  another,  s  Nevisanus  hath  as  hard  an 
opinion  of  rich  ^  men — wealth  and  wisdome  cannot  dwell  to~ 
get  her  ;  stultitiam  patiuntur  opes;  '  and  they  do  commonly 
^  infaiuare  cor  hommis,  besot  men ;  and,  as  we  see  it,  fools 
have  fortune  :  ^  sapieniia  non  invenitiir  in  terra  suaviter  vi^ 
veniium.  For,  besides  a  naturall  contempt  of  learning,  which 
accompanies  such  kinde  of  men,  innate  idleness,  (for  they 
will  take  no  pains)  and  which  Aristotle  observes,  ubi  mens 
plurima,  ibi  minima  for  tuna  ;  ubi  plurima  fotrtuna,  ibi 
mens  perexigua ;  great  wealth  and  little  wit  go  commonly 
together :  they  have  as  much  brains,  some  of  them,  in 
their  heads  as  in  their  heels ;  besides  this  inbred  neglect  of 
liberall  sciences,  and  all  arts,  which  should  excolere  mejitem^ 
polish  the  minde,  they  have  most  part  some  gullish  humour 
or  other,  by  which  they  are  led;  one  is  an  Epicure,  an  atheist, 
a  secund  a  gamester,  a  third  a  whoremaster,  (fit  subjects  all 
for  a  satyrist  to  work  upon) 

 "  Hie  nuptarum  insanit  amorlbus,  hie  puerorum  3 — 

°  one  is  mad  of  hawking,  hunting,  cocking;  another  of  ca- 
rousing, horse-riding,  spending  ;  a  fourth,^of  building;,  fight- 
ing, &c. 

"  Ovid.  Met.  *>  Plutarch.  Amatorio  est  amor  insanus.  "  Epist.  39. 

Sylva:  nuptialis  1. 1.  num.  ll.  Omiies  mulieres,  ut  pluriraum,  stultjc.  '  Aris- 
totle, f  Dolcre  se  dixit,  quod  turn  vita  egrederctur.  g  Lib.  1.  num.  11. 
saplcntia  et  divit^ae  vix  siniul  possideri  possunt.  >>  They  get  their  wisdome  by 
eating  pie-crust,  some.  . '  X§r,|U.aTa  To^5S^»)To^^  yimizi  cc<p^o(Tvvn.  Opesqui- 
dcm  mortalibus  sunt  amentia.  Theoj^nis.  Fortuna,  nimium  qucm  fovet,  stul- 
tiim  facit.  1  Job.  28.  Ma^.  moral,  lib.  2.  et  lib.  1.  sat  4.  °  Hor. 
^cr.  1.  sat.  4.  "  Insana  gula,  insane  obstructiones,  insanum  venandi  studium — 
JDiscnrdia  demen5,    Virg.  JEa^ 
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Insauit  Veteres  statuas  Damasippus  emendo  ; 

Pamaslppus  hath  an  hinnour  of  his  own,  lo  be  talkt  of;  *  Ile- 
liodoriis  the  Carthaginian,  another.  In  a  word,  as  Scaliger 
con(*Kidcs  of  them  all,  they  are  staluce  ereclcB  stultiticF,  the 
very  statncs  or  pillars  of  folly.  Chuse  out  of  all  stories,  him 
that  halh  been  most  admired ;  yon  shall  still  findc  midta  ad  lau- 
dem,  multa  ad  viluperationern  magmfica,  as  Berosns  of  Se- 
miramis :  ornnes  mortalcs  militia, ,  triumphis,  divitiis,  &'c. 
turn  et  luxu,  ccede,  cceterisque  vitiis,  antecessit :  as  she  had 
some  good,  so  had  she  many  bad  parts. 

Alexander,  a  worthy  man,  but  furious  in  his  anger,  over- 
taken in  drink  :  Cjesar  and  vScipio  valiant  and  wise,  but  vain- 
glorious, ambitious  :  Vespasian  a  worthy  prince,  but  covetous; 
'  Hannibal  as  he  had  mighty  vertues,  so  had  he  many  vices; 
2i7iam  virtulem  mille  vitia  comiiantur,  as  Machiavel  of  Cos- 
mus  Medices,  he  had  two  distinct  persons  in  him.  I  will  de- 
termine of  them  all,  they  are  like  those  double  or  turning  pic- 
tures; stand  before  which,  you  see  a  faire  maid  on  the  one 
side,  an  ape  on  the  other,  an  owle  :  look  upon  them  at  the 
^rst  sight,  all  is  well ;  but  farther  examine,  you  shall  finde 
them  wise  on  the  ftne  side,  and  fools  on  the  other  ;  in  some 
few  things  praise-worthy,  in  the  rest  incomparably  faulty.  I 
will  say  nothing  of  their  diseases,  emulations,  discontents, 
wants,  and  such  miseries  ;  let  Poverty  plead  the  rest  in  Ari- 
stophanes Plutus. 

Covetous  men,  amongst  others,  are  most  mad  ;  ^  they  have 
all  the  symptomes  of  melancholy — feare,  sadness,  suspition, 
&c.  as  shall  be  proved  in  his  proper  place : 

Danda  est  hellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avarls. 

And  yet  me  thinks,  prodigals  are  much  madder  than  they, 
be  of  what  condition  they  will,  that  bear  a  publike,  or  pri- 
vate purse  ;  as  a  Dutch  writer  censured  Richard  the  rich 
Duke  of  Cornwal,  suing  to  be  emperour,  for  his  profuse 
spending,  cpd  effudit  pecuniam  ante  pedes  principum  electo- 
rum  sicut  acjuam,  that  scattered  mony  like  water;  I  do 
censure  them.  Stulta  Anglia,  (sailh  ht)  -  gnce  iot  denariis 
sponie  est  pi  ivnta ;  stulii  principes  AlemanieB,  (pit  nohile  jus 
.mum  pro  pea/nid  vendideriint.  Spend-thrifts,  bribers,  and 
bribe-takers,  are  fools ;  and  so  are  ^  all  they  that  cannot  keep, 
disburse,  or  spend,  their  monys  well. 

»  Heliodorus  Cartha2;iniensis  cxtremum  orbis  sarcophago  testamcnto  me  hie 
iussi  condier,  ut  vidcrtni  anquis  iiisanior  ad  me  viscndum  usque  ad  hxc  loca  pcnc- 
trareti  ,  Ortclius,  in  Gad.  >>  If  it  be  his  work  ;  which  Gasper  Verctus  suspects. 

«  Lii'V.  Ingentcs  virtutes  ;  ingcntia  vitia.  rior.  Ouisquis  ambitione  mala  aut 

argenti  palli^t  amove  ;  Oiiisquis  luxuria,  trlstique  .superstitione.  Per.  '  Chro- 

pira  Siavonica,  ad  annum  1257.  dc  cujus  pecunia  jam  incrcdibjha  dixcruut 
'  A  fool  aud  his  mony  arc  sooa  parted. 
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I  might  say  the  like  of  angry,  peevish,  envious,  ambitious 
Anliajrasmtlior  sorherevieracasj y  Epicures,  atheists,  schis- 
maticks,  hereticks  :  hi  onmes  habent  imaginaiiovem  IcBsam 
(saiih  Nymannus) ;  and  their  madness  shall  be  evident,  2 
Tim.  3.  9.  b  Fabatus,  an  Italian,  holds  sea-faring  men  all 
mad;  the  ship  is  mad, for  it  never  stands  still:  the  marriners 
are  mad,  to  expose  themselves  to  such  imminent  dangers  :  the 
waters  are  raging  mad,  in  perpetual  motion  :  the  windes  are 
as  mad  as  the  rest :  they  know  not  whence  they  come,  whither 
they  would  go  :  and  those  men  are  maddest  of  all,  that 
go  to  sea  ;  for  one  fool  at  home,  they  finde  forty  abroad.  He 
was  a  mad  man  that  said  it ;  and  thou,  peradventure,  as  mad, 
to  read  it.  "  Felix  Platerus  is  of  opinion  all  alchymists  are 
mad,  out  of  their  wits ;  ^  Athcnaeus  saith  as  much  of  fidlers, 
et  Musarum  liiscinias,  musicians;  omnes  tibicines  insani" 
Tint;  ubi  semel  efflant,  avolat  illico  mens  ;  in  comes  musick 
at  one  ear  ;  out  goes  wit  at  another.  Proud  and  vain-glorious 
persons  are  certainly  mad ;  and  so  are  ^  lascivious ;  I  can  feel 
their  pulses  beat  hither  :  horn-mad  some  of  them,  to  let  others 
lye  with  their  wives,  and  wink  at  it. 

To  insist  g  in  all  particulars,  w^ere  an  Herculean  task, 
to  ^  reckon  up' '  insanas  substructiones,  insanos  labores,  insa- 
num  luxum,  mad  labours,  mad  bookes,  endeavours,  carriages, 
gross  ignorance,  ridiculous  actions,  absurd  gestures,  insanam 
gulam,  insaniam  villarum,  insana  jurgia,  as  Tullie  terms 
them,  madness  of  villages,  stupend  structures,  as  those 
Egyptian  pyramids,  labyrinths  and  Sphinges,  which  a  com- 
pany of  crowned  asses,  ad  ostentationem  opum,  vainly  built, 
when  neither  the  architect  nor  king  that  made  them,  or  to 
what  use  and  purpose,  are  yet  known.  To  insist  in  their 
hypocrisie,  inconstancy,  blindness,  rashness,  dementem  te^ 
meritatem,  fraud,  cosenage,  malice,  anger,  impudence,  in- 
gratitude, ambition,  gross  superstition,  tempora  infecia  et 
adulatione  sordida,  as  in  Tiberius  times,  such  base  flattery, 
stupend,  parasitical  fawning  and  colloguing,  8cc.  brawls,  con-~ 
flicls,  desires,  contentions,  it  would  ask  an  expert  Vesalius  to 
anatomize  every  member.  Shall  I  say  ?  Jupiter  himself, 
Apollo,  Mars,  &c.  doted  :  and  monster-conquering  Hercu- 
les, that  subdued  the  world,  and  helped  others,  could  not 

»  Orat.  de  imag. — Ambitlosns  et  audax  naviget  Antlcyras.  »>  Navis  stulta, 

qua:  continuo  movetur  ;  iianta:  stultl,  qui  se  periculis  exponunt ;  aqua  insana,  quae  sic 
fremit,  &c.  aiir  jartatur,  &c.  qui  marl  se  committit,  stolidum  unum  terra  fu- 
giens  40  mari  invenit.     Gasper  Ens.  Moros.  «  Cap.  de  alien,  mentis. 

<•  Dipnosophist.  lib,  8-  =  Tibicines  mente  capti.    Ernsm.  Chil.  4.  cen.  7. 

Prav.  30.  Insana  libido. — Hie,  rogo,  non  furor  est  ?  non  est  haec  mcntula  demens.? 
Mart.  ep.  74.  1.  3.  n  Millc  puellarum  et  pucrorum  milic  furores.  'v  Utef 

est  insauior  horum  ?  Hor.  Ovid,  Virg.  Plin.  i  Plin»  lib.  36.  ^  Tacitus. 

3  Antral.  ,  * 
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relieve  himself  in  this;  but  mad  he  was  at  last.    And  where 
shall  a  man  walk,  converse  with  whom,  in  what  province, 
city,  and  not  meet  with  Signior  Deliro,  or  Hercules  Furens, 
Ma^nades,  and  Corybantcs  ?  Their  speeches  say  no  less.    »  E 
fun^is  nati  homines   or  else  they  fetched  their  pedigree  from 
those  that  were  struck  by  Sampson  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an 
assc,  or  from  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha's  stones  ;  for  durum  genus 
sumus  ^  n^armorei  suvius ;  we  are  stony-hearted,  and  savour 
too  much  of  the  stock,  as  if  they  had  all  heard  that  inchant- 
ed  horn  of  Astolpho  (that  English  duke  in  Ariosto),  which 
never  sounded  but  all  his  auditors  were  mad,  and  for  feare 
ready  to  make  away  themselves;  "^or  landed  in  the  mad  haven 
in  the  Euxine  sea  of  Daphnis  insanay  which  had  a  secret  qua- 
lity to  dementatc;  they  are  a  company  of  giddy-heads,  after- 
noon-men ;  it  is  mid§omer-moon  still,  and  the  dog-dayes 
last  all  the  year  long  :  they  are  all  mad.    Whom  shall  I  then 
except  ?  Ulricus  liuttenus  ^  Nemo  ^  nam  Nemo  omnibus  horis 
sapit  ;  ISfemo  nascitur  sine  vitiis  ;  criiyiine  Nemo  car^t  ;  Ne- 
mo sorle  sua  vivit  contentus ;  Nemo  in  amore  sapil;  Nemo 
lonus;  Ncmo^  sapiens  ;  Nemo  est  ex  omni  parte  beatus,  &'c. 
and  therefore  Nicholas  Nemo,  or  Monsieur  Nobody,  shall  go 
free:  Quid  vale  at  nemo,  nemo  referre  potest.    But  whom 
shall  I  except  in  the  secund  place  ?  such  as  are  silent :  vir  sa- 
pit, qui  pnuva  loquitur  ;  "  no  better  way  to  avoid  folly  and 
madness,  than  by  taciturnity.    Whom  in  a  third  ?  all  sena- 
tours,  magistrates ;  fpr  all  fortunate  men  are  wise,  and  con- 
querours  valiant,  and  so  are  all  great  men ;  non  est  bonnm 
ludere  cum  diis ;  they  are  wise  by  authority,  good  by  their 
office  and  place;  his  licet  impune pessimos  esse,  (some  say)  we 
must  not  speak  of  them  ;  neither  is  it  fit  ;  per  me  sint  omnia 
protinus  alba  ;  I  will  not  think  amiss  of  them.  Whom  next  ? 
Stoicks  ?  Sapiens  Sto'icus ;  and  he  alone  is  subject  to  no  per- 
turbations, (as  f  Plutarch  scoffs  at  him)  he  is  not  vexed  with 
torments,  or  burnt  with Jire,foyled  by  his  adversary,  sold  of 
his  enemy.    Though  he  be  lurinkled,  sand-blind,  toothless^ 
and  deformed;  yet  he  is  most  beautiful,  and  like  a  god,  a 
king  in  conceit,  though  not  luorth  a  groat.    He  never  dotes, 
nevei'  mad,  never  sad,  drunk  ;  because  vcrtue  cannot  be  taken 

•  Ovid.  7.  met.  E  fungis  nati  homines,  iit  olim  Corinthi  primaevi  illius  loci  ao 
colas,  quia  stolidi  et  fatui  fungis  nati  dicebantur.    Idem  et  alibi  dicas.  *  Fa- 

mian.  Strada,  de  bajulis,  de  marmorc  seniisculptis.  <^  Arrianns,  periplo  maris- 
Euxini.  p'^rtus  ejus  nieminit,  et  6illius  1.  y.  dc  Bosphor.  Thracio.  Et  laurus  insana, 
quae,  allata  in  conviviiim,  convivas  omncs  insania  affccit.  GuHcl.  Stucchius,  com- 
ment, &c.  Lcpldum  poema.  sic  inscriptum.  "=  Stultitiam  dissiniukrc 
non  potes,  nisitaciturniratc.  ^  Extortus,  non  ciuciatur;  ambustus,  non  Ijpditur; 
prostratus  in  fuctA,  non  vincitnr  ;  non  fit  captivus,  ab  hbsle  venundatus.  Et  si  niijo- 
sus,  tetiex,  cdentulus,  luscus,  dcFormis,  formosus  tanwn,  ct  deo  siinilis^^fcUx,  dives, 
rex,  nulliUs  B~eas,  etsi  deaario  uuu  sit  digiius.  • 
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away  (as  *  Zeno  holds)  hj  reason  of  strong  apprehension : 
but  he  was  mad  to  say  so.    ^  Anticyrce  coelo  liuic  est  opiLS  aiit 
dolahrd:  he  h?td  need  to  be  bored,  and  so  had  all  his  fellows, 
as  wise  as  they  would  seem  to  be.     Chrysippus  himself  libe- 
rally grants  them  to  be  fools  as  well  others,  at  certain  times, 
upon  some  occasions;  amitii  virtutem  titi  per  ebrietatem, 
cut  atribilarium  morhum  :  it  may  be  lost  by  drunkenness  or 
melancholy  ;  he  may  be  sometimes  crazed  as  well  as  the  rest-: 
ad  summam^  sapiens,  nisi  qimm  pituita  molesta,    I  should 
here  except  some  cynicks,  Menippus,  Diogenes,  that  Theban 
Crates,  or,  to  descend  to  these  times,  that  omniscious,  only 
wise  fraternity     of  the  Rosie  Cross,  those  great  theologues, 
politicians,  philosophers,  physitians,  philologers,  artists,  &c. 
of  whom  S'.  Bridget,  Albas  Jacchimus,  Leicenbergius,  and 
such  divine  spirits,  have  prophesied,  and  made  promise  to  the 
world,  if  at  least  there  be  any  such,  (Hen.    Neuhusius  makes 
a  doubt  of  it,  ^  Valentinus  Andreas,  and  others)  or  an  Elias 
Artifex  theirTheophrastian  master;  whom  thoug;hLibaviusand 
many  deride  and  carp  at,  yet  some  will  have  to  be  the  arenewsr 
of  all  arts  and  sciences,  reformer  of  the  world,  and  now 
living;  for  so  Johannes  Montanus  Strigoniensis  (that  great 
patron  of  Paracelsus)  contends,  and  certaiiily  avers     a  most 
divine  man,  and  the  quintessence  of  wisdome  wheresoever  he 
is;  for  he,  his  fraternity,  friends,  &c.  d^ct      ^  betrothed  to 
wisdome,  if  we  may  beleeve  their  disciples  and  followers.  I 
must  needs  except  Lipsius  and  the  pope,  and  expunge  their 
name  out  of  the  catalogue  of  fools:  for,  besides  that  parasiti- 
cal testimony  of  Dousa, 

A  Sole  exoriente,  Moeotidas  usque  paludes, 
.  Nemo  est,  qui  Justo  se  sequiparare  queat — 

Lipsius  saith  of  himself,  that  he  was  ^  humani  generis  qiddam 
pcedagogus  voce  et  stylo,  a  grand  signior,  a  master,  a  tutour 
of  us  all;  and  for  thirteen  yeares,  he  brags,  how  he  sowed  wis- 
dome in  the  Low  Countreys,  (as  Ammonius  the  philosopher 
sometimes  did  in  Alexandria)  '  cum  humanitaie  literas,  et  sa- 
^pientiam  cum  prudentid :  antistes  sapientics,  he  shall  be  sapi* 
entum  octavus.  The  pope  is  more  than  a  man,  as  his  parrots 
often  make  him — a  demi-god  ;  and  besides  his  holiness  c3iU.' 
not  err  f«  ca^/i£cZm  belike :  and  yet  some  of  them  have  been 

»  Ilium  contendunt  non  injuria  affiici,  non  insania,  non  inebriari,  quia  virtus 
non  eripitur  ob  constantes  comprehensiones.  Lips.  Phys.  Stoic,  lib.  3  diffi.  18. 
»  Tarrcus  Hebus,  epig.  102.  1.8.  <=  Hor.  ^  fratres  sanct.  Rosea:  Crucis,' 

•  An  sint,  qualessint,  un  !e  nomen  illud  asciverint.  ^  Turri  Babel.        g  Om- 

nium artium  ct  scientiarum  instaurator.  •>  Divinus  ille  vir,  atictor  notarum  ia 

ep.  Rog.  Bacon, ed.  Hambur.  1608.  '  Sapientis  desponsati.  ''Solus  hie 

<st  sapiens,  alii  volitant  velut  umbra:.       '  In  ep.  ad  Baithas.  Moretura.       "  Rc- 
jcctiunculs  ad  Patavuin.    Fclinus  cum  reliquis. 
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magicians,  hereticks,  atheists,  children;  and,  as  Platina  saith 
of  John  22,  Et  si  vir  lileratu$,  muLta  stoLiditatem  et  levi- 
talem  pros  se  ferentia  egil^  slolldi  et  socordis  vir  ingcnii ;  a 
sdioUar  sufficient ;  yet  many  things  he  did  foolishly.  Lightly 
I  can  say  no  more  in  jDarticiilar,  but  in  general  terms  to  the 
rest,  they  are  all  mad,  their  wits  are  evaporated,  and  (as  Arios- 
lo  feigns,  1.  34)  kept  in  jars  above  the  moon. 

Some  lose  their  wits  with  love,  some  with  ambition. 

Some,  following  »  lords  and  men  of  high  condition. 

Some,  in  faire Jewells  rich  and  costly  set. 

Others  in  poetry,  their  wits  forget. 

Another  thinks  to  be  an  alchymist. 

Till  all  be  spent,  and  that  his  number's  mist. 

Convict  fools  they  are,  mad  men  upon  record  ;  and,  I  am 
afraid,  past  cure,  many  of  them;  ^  crepimt  iiigenia;  the 
symptomes  are  manifest ;  they  are  all  of  Gotam  parish  : 

"  Quum  furor  baud  dublus,  quum  sit  manifesta  phrenesis, 

what  remains  then  but  to  send  for  lorarios,  those  officers  to 
carry  them  all  together  for  company  to  Bedlam,  and  set  Rabe- 
lais to  be  their  physitian. 

If  any  man  shall  ask  in  the  mean  time,  who  I  am,  that  so 
boldy  censure  others,  iu  mdlane  hahes  vitia  P  Have  I  no 
faults  ?  Yes,  more  than  thou  hast,  whatsoever  thou  art.  Nos 
numenis  sumus :  I  confess  it  again,  I  am  as  foolish,  as  mad 
as  any  one. 

'  Insanus  vobis  videor :  non  deprecor  ipse, 
•Quo  minus  insanus  

I  do  not  denye  it ;  demens  de  populo  demalur.  My  comfort 
is,  I  have  more  fellows,  and  those  of  excellent  note.  And 
though  I  be  not  so  right  or  so  discreet  as  I  should  be,  yet  not 
so  mad,  so  bad  neither,  as  thou  perhaps  takest  me  to  be. 

To  conclude,  this  being  granted,  that  all  the  world  is  me- 
lancholy, or  mad,  dotes,  and  every  member  of  it,  I  have 
ended  my  task,  and  sufficiently  illustrated  that  which  I  took 
upon  me  to  demonstrate  at  first.  At  this  present  I  have  no 
more  to  say.  His  sanam  mentem  Democritus ;  I  can  but 
wish  my  self  and  them  a  good  physitian,  and  all  of  us  a  bet- 
,  ter  minde, 

»  Magnum  vinim  sequi  est  saperc,  some  think  ;  others,  desipere.  Catul.        »•  Plaut. 
Meoa;ch.  «  In  Sat.  14.       ■*  Or  to  send  for  a  cook  to  the  Anticyrx,  to  make 

hellebor  pottage,  settle-brain  pottage.  '  Aliq^antulum  tamen  Inde  mc  solabor, 

quod  una  cum  muUis  et  sapicntibus  et  cclebcrrimis  viris  ipse  insipiens  sim ;  quod 
dp  sc  Menippus  Luciani  ip  Necyomantia.         ^  Petronius,  in  Catalect. 
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And  although,  for  the  abovenamed  reasons,  I  had  ajiist  cause 
to  undertake  this  subject,  to  point  at  these  particular  species  of 
dotage,  that  somen  might  acknowledge  their  imperfections,  and 
seek  to  reform  what  is  amiss ;  yet  I  have  a  more  serious  intent 
at  this  time;  and — to  omit  all  'impertinent  digressions — to  say- 
no  more  of  such  as  are  im.properly  melancholy,  or  metapho- 
rically mad,  lightly  mad,  or  in  disposition,  as  stupid, 
angry,  drunken,  silly,  sottish,  sullen,  proud,  vain-glorious, 
ridiculous,  beastly,  peevish,  obstinate,  impudent,  extravagant, 
dry,  doting,  dull,  desperate,  harebrain'd,  &c.  mad,  frantick,  fool- 
ish, heteroclites,  which  no  new  "ihospitall  can  hold,  no  physick 
help^ — my  purpose  and  endeavour  is,  in  the  following  discourse, 
to  anatomize  this  humour  of  melancholy,  through  all  his  parts 
and  species,  as  it  is  an  habit,  or  an  ordinary  disease,  and  that 
philosophically,  medicinally — to  shew  the  causes,  symptomes,. 
and  severall  cures  of  it,  that  it  may^be  the  better  avoided; 
moved  thereunto  for  the  generality  of  it,  and  to  do  good,  it 
being  a  disease  so  frequent,  as  ^Merclirialis  observes,  in  these 
ourdayes;  so  often  happenings  saith  ^Laurentius,  in  our  mise- 
ralle  times,  as  few  there  are  that  feel  not  the  smart  of  it.  Of 
the  same  minde  is  ^lian  Mo.ntaltus,  '^Melancthon,  and  others ; 
''Julius  Csesar  Claudinus  calls  it  fountain  of  all  other  dis- 
eases, and  so  cornmon  in  this  crazed  age  of  ours,  that  scarce 
one  of  a  thousand  is  free  from  it ;  and  that  splenetick  hypo- 
chondriacal wuide  especially,  which  proceeds  from  the  spleen' 
and  short  ribs.  Being  then  it  is  a  disease  so  grievous,  so  com- 
mon, I  know  not  wherein  to  do  a  more  generall  service,  and 
spend  my  time  better,  than  to  prescribe  meanes  how  to  prevent 
and  cure  so  universal  a  malady,  an  epidemicall  disease,  that  so 
often,  so  much,  crucifies  the  body  and  minde. 

If  1  have  over-shot  myself  in  this  which  hath  been  hitherto 
said,  or  that  it  is  (which  I  am  sure  some  will  object)  too  phan- 
tasticall,  too  light  and  comicall  for  a  divine,  too  saiyricall for 
one  oj  my  profession,  I  will  presume  to  answer  with  '  hlras- 
mus,  in  like  case,  'Tis  not  I,  biit  Democritus ;  Democritus 
dixit:  you  must  consider  what  it  is  to  speak  in  ones  own  or 
anothers  person,  an  assumed  habit  and  name;  a  diHercnce  be- 
twixt him  that  affects  or  acts  a  princes,  a  philosophers,  a  ma- 
gistrates, a  fools  part,  and  him  that  is  so  indeed;  and  what 

'  Tliat,  I  mean,  of  Andr.  Vale.  Apolog.  mancip.  1.  1.  et  26.  Apol.  Ha;c 
affectio  nostris  teinporlbus  fiequentissitna.  «  Cap.  15.  de  Mel.  <•  De 

anima.  Nostro  hoc  sacculo  morbus  fiequentissimus,  «  Consult.  98.  Adco  nostris 
temporibus  frequenter  ingruir,  ut  nullus  fere  ab  ejus  labe  immunis  reperiatur,  et 
omnium  fere  morborum  occasio  e.xistat.  f  Mor.  gncom.    .Si  quis  calumnictur 

kvlus  es;>c  ^uam  decct  theologunij  aut  inordacius  quara  deceat  Christianum. 
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liberty  those  old  satyrists  have  had:  it  is  a  cento  collected 
from  others ;  not  I,  but  they,  that  say  it. 

"  Dixero  si  quid  forte  jocosius,  hoc  mihi  juris 
Cum  veni^  dabis  

Take  heed  you  mistake  me  not.  If  I  do  a  little  forget  my 
self,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  it.  And,  to  say  truth,  why  should 
any  man  be  offended,  or  take  exceptions  at  it? 

 LIcuit,  semperque  licebit, 

Parcere  personis,  dicere  de  vitiis. 

It  lawful  was  of  old,  and  still  will  be. 
To  sipeak  of  vice,  but  let  the  name  go  free, 

I  hate  their  vices,  not  their  persons.  If  any  be  displeased  or 
take  ought  unto  himself,  let  him  not  expostulate  or  cavil  with 
him  that  said  it  (so  did  ^Erasmus  excuse  himself  to  Dorpius, 
si  parvi  licet  covnponere  magms;  and  so  do  T) :  hut  let  him  le 
angry  with  himself,  that  so  betrayed  and  opened  his  own 
fault!!  in  applying  it  to  himself.  '^IJ  he  be  guilty  and  deserve 
it,  let  him  amend,  luhosoever  he  is,  and  7ioi  be  angry.  He 
that  hateih  correction  is  a  fool,  Prov.  12.  1 .  If  he  be  not  guilty, 
it  concerns  him  not;  it  is  not  my  freeness  of  speech,  but  a 
guilty  conscience,  a  gauled  back  of  his  own,  that  makes  him 
Avinch. 

Susplciene  si  quis  errabit  sua, 

Et  rapiet  ad  se,  quod  erit  commune  omnium, 

Stulte  nudabit  animi  conscientiam, 

I  denye  not,  this,  which  I  have  said,  savours  a  little  of  Demo- 
critus.  '^Quamvis  ridentem,  dicere  verum  qtdd  vetat  P  one 
may  speak  in  jest,  and  vet  speak  truth.  It  is  somewhat  tart, 
I  grant  it:  acriora  orexim  excitant  embammata,  as  he  said  j 
sharp  sauces  increase  appetite; 

'  Nee  cibus  ipse  juvat,  morsu  fraudatus  aceti. 

Object  then  and  cavil  what  thou  wilt,  I  ward  all  with  ^Demo- 
critus  buckler;  his  medicine  shall  salve  it;  strike  where 
thou  wilt,  and  when:  Demvcritns  dixit;  Democritns  will 
answer  it.  It  was  written  by  an  idle  fellow,  at  idle  times,  about 
our  Saturnalian  or  Dionysian  feast,  when,  as  he  said,  nullum 
lihertati  pericuhim  est,  servants  in  old  Rome  had  liberty  to 
say  and  do  what  them  list.  When  our  countrey-men  sacrificed 

■  Hor.  Set.  4,  1.  1.  Epist.  ad  Dorpiiim  c'-c  Moria.  Si  quispiam  offendatur, 
et  sibi  vindicet,'non  habct  quod  cxpostulet  cum  co  qui  scripsit  ;  ipse,  si  volet,  secum 
agat  iniuriam,  utpf)te  sui  proditor,  qui  declaravit  hoc  ad  se  proprie  pcrtinerc. 
«  Si  quis  se  lanim  clamabit,  ant  conscientiam  prodit  suam,  aut  certe  metum.  Pha:d. 
1.  3     /I' sop.  Fab.  Hor.         '  Mart.  I.  7.  22.  ^Utlubet,  fcnat;  abj- 

tergam  hos  ictus  Democriti  pharmaco. 
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to  their  goddess  ''Vacuna,  and  sat  tlpling  by  their  Vacunal 
fires,  I  writ  this,  and  published  this.  Ot-r.?  t^Eyt*'  it  is  neminis 
nihil.  The  time,  place,  persons,  and  all  circumstances,  apo- 
Jogize  for  me  ;  and  why  may  I  not  then  be  idle  with  others  > 
speak  my  niinde  freely  ?  If  you  denye  me  this  liberty,  upon 
•these  presumptions  I  will  take  it :  I  say  again,  I  will  take  it. 

Si  quis  est,  qui  dictum  in  se  inclementius 
Existimabit  esse,  sic  existimet. 

If  any  man  take  exceptions,  let  him  turn  the  buckle  of  \\\% 
girdle;  I  care  not.  I  owe  thee  nothing,  reader:  I  look  for  no 
favour  at  thy  hands  ;  I  am  independent;  I  feare  not. 

No,  I  recant;  IVill  not ;  I  care;  I  feare;  I  confess  my  fault, 
acknowledge  a  great  offence  ; 

•  motes  prsestat  componere  fluctus : 

I  have  overshot  my  self;  I  have  spoken  foolishly,  rashly,  un- 
advisedly, absurdly  ;  I  have  anatomized  mine  own  folly.  And 
now,  methinks,  upon  a  suddain  I  am  awaked  as  it  were  out  of 
a  dream  ;  I  have  had  a  raving  fit,  a  phantasticall  lit,  ranged  up 
and  down,  in  and  out;  I  have  insulted  over  most  kinde  of  men, 
abused  some,  offended  others,  wronged  my  self;  and  now,  be- 
ing recovered,  and  perceiving  mine  errour,  cry  with  Orlando, 
Solvete  mi.  Pardon  (0  honilj  that  which  is  past;  and  I  will 
make  you  amends  in  that  which  is  to  come  :  I  promise  you  a 
more  sober  discourse  in  my  following  treatise. 

If,  through  weakness,  folly,  passion,  ''discontent,  ignorance, 
I  have  said  amiss,  let  it  be  forgotten  and  forgiven.  I  acknow- 
ledge that  of'^Tacitus  to  be  true,  Asperce  faceticB,  zibi  nimis  ex 
vero  traxere^  acrem  siii  memoriam  relinquunt :  a  bitter  jest 
leaves  a  sting  behind  it;  and,  as  an  honourable  man  observes, 
^  They  feare  a  satyrists  wit,  he  their  memories.  I  may  justly 
suspect  the  worst ;  and,  though  I  hope  I  have  wronged  no 
man,  yet,  in  Medea's  words,  I  will  crave  pardon, 

 Illud  jam  voce  extrema  peto, 

Ne,  si  qua  noster  dubius  efi'udit  dolor,  ' 
Maneant  in  animo  verba;  sed  raelior  tibi 
Memoria  nostri  subeat ;  haec  irae  data 
Obliterentur  

•  Rusticorum  dea  prat-esse  vacantibus  et  otiosis  putabatur,  cui  post  laborcs  agri- 
cola  satrificabat.  Pliu.  I.  3.  c.  12.  Ovid.  1.  6.  Fast.  Jam  quoqviccum  Hunt  anti- 
quae  sacra  Vacuns,  Ante  Vacunales  stantque  sedentque  focos.  Rosiuus.  •>  Ter. 
prol.  Eunuch.  "  Ariost.  1.  39.  St.  58.  Ut  euim  ex  studiis  gaudium,  sic 

.studia  ex  hilaritate  proveniunt.  Pliuius  Maximo  sue,  ep.  lib.  8.  «  Annal.  15. 

^5ir  Francis  Bacon  in  his  Essayes,  now  Viscount  S'.  Albanes. 
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And,  in  my  last  words,  this  I  do  desire, 
That  what  in  passion  1  have  said,  or  ire, 
J         May  be  forgotten,  and  a  better  minde 
Be  had  of  us,  hereafter  as  you  finde. 

1  earnestly  request  every  private  man,  as  Scaligcr  did  Cardan, 
not  to  take  oflence.  I  will  conclude  in  his  lines,  Si  ?ne  cogni- 
tum  haberes,  noii  solum  donares  nobis  has  facctias  710s traf, 
scd  etiam  indignum  ducereSj  tarn  liumajium  animum,  lent  in- 
genium,  vel  minimam  suspicionem  deprecari  oporiere.  If 
thou  knewest  my  modesty  and  simplicity,  thou  wouldst 
easily  pardon  and  forgive  what  is  here  amiss,  or  by  thee  mis- 
conceived. If  hereafter,  anatomizing  this  surly  humour,  my 
hand  slip,  and,  as  an  unskilful  prentice,  I  launcc  too  deep, 
and  cut  through  skin  and  all  at  unawares,  make  it  smart,  or 
cut  awry,  ^  pardon  a. rude  hand,  an  unskilful  knife;  'tis  a  most 
difficult  thing  to  keep  an  even  tone,  a  perpetual  tenour,  and  not 
sometirrics  to  lash  out;  difficile  est  satyrom  non  scribere  ; 
there  be  so  many  objects  to  divert,  inward  perturbations  to 
molest ;  and  the  very  best  may  sometimes  err;  aliquando  bo- 
nus dormitat  Homerus:  it  is  impossible  not  in  so  much  to 
overshoot : 

 opere  in  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum. 

But  what  needs  all  this?  I  hope  there  will  no  such  cause  of 
offence  be  given ;  if  there  be, 

'  Nfmo  aliquid  recognoscat :  nos  nieiitimur  omnia. 

I'll  denye  all  (ray  last  refuge),  recant  all,  renounce  all  I  have 
said,  if  any  man  except,  and  with  as  much  facility  excuse,  as 
he  can  accuse  :  but  I  presume  of  thy  good  favour,  and  gra- 
cious acceptance,  gentle  reader.  Out  of  an  assured  hope  and 
confidence  thereof,  I  will  begin.' 

••Quod  Probus  Persii  ^(oy^a^o?  vlrginali  verecundia  Persium  fuisse  dkit,  ego, 
&c.  Quas  aiit  iiicuria  fudit,  aut  hiimana  parum  cavit  uatura.  Hor.       '  Prol. 

Plaat. 


Lectori  male  feviato. 


TV  vero  cavesis,  edico,  quisqiiis  es,  ne  temere  silgilhs 
authorcm  liujusce  operis,  mit  cavillaior  irrideas.  Imo 
ne  vel  ex  aliorum  censurd  tacite  ohloquaris,  (vis  dicam  vef^ 
lo  PJ  nequid  nasutulus  inepte  improles,  aut  /also  Jingas, 
Nam,  si  talis  reverd  sit,  qualem  pr<v  sefert,  Junior  Demo- 
critus,  seniori  Democrito  saltern  affinis,  aut  ejus  genium  vel 
taniillum  sapiat ;  actum  de  te  ;  censorem  ceque  ac  delatorem 
^  aget  e  contra  (petulanli  splene  cum  sit)  ;  sufflabit  te  i?i 
jocos,  comminuet  in  sales,  addo  eiiam,  et  deo  Risui  te 
sacrificabit. 

Iterum  moneo,  ne  quid  caviller e,  ne  (dum  Democritum 
Juniorem  conviciis  infames,  aut  ignominiose  vituperes,  de  te 
non  male  sentientemj  tu  idem  audias  ab  amico  cordato,  quod 
olim  vulgus  AhdentaLimm  ab  '^Hippocrate,  concivem  bene 
meritum  et  popularem  suum  Democritum  pro  insano  habens: 
Nec  tu,  Democrite^  sapis;  stulti  autem  et  insani  Abderitae. 

a  Abderitanae  pectora  plebis  habes. 
H(BC  te  paucis  admonitum  volo,  male  feriate  Lector,  Abi, 

*  Si  me  commorit,  melius  non  tangere,  clamo.    Hor.  •>  Hippoc.  epist. 

Damageto.  Acccrsitus  sum,  ut  Democritum,  tamquam  insanum,  curarem:  sed 
postquam  conveni,  non,  per  Jovem,  desipienti*  negotium,  fed  rerum  omnium  rc- 
ceptaculum  dcpreheiidi;  eju^que  ingenium  demiratus  sum.  Abderitanos  vero 
lamquam  non  sanos  accusavi,  veratri  potione  ipsos  potius  eguisse  dicens.    «  Mart. 


HEKACLItE,  Jleas  !  miseto  stc  convenit  cevo: 

Nil  nisi  turpe  vides,  nil  nisi  triste  vides. 
Hide  etiam,  quantumque  luhet,  Democrite,  ride : 

Non  nisi  vana  vides,  non  nisi  stulta  vides, 
Jsjletu,  hie  risu,  modo  gaudeat ;  unus  utrique 

Sit  licet  usque  lalor,  sit  licet  usque  dolor. 
Nunc  opus  est  (nam  totus,  eheu  !  jam  desipit  orlis) 

Mille  Heracliiis,  milleque  Democriiis. 
Nunc  opus  est  ftanta  est  insaniaj  iranseat  omnis 

Mundus  in  Anticyras,  gramen  in  Hellelorum, 
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arents,  it  being  an  hereditary  dis- 
ease, Sub,  6. 

Necessary,  See  y 
"  Nurses,  Sub.  I. 
Education, 

Sub.  1. 
Terrours,  af- 
frights. Sub.  3. 
Scoffcs,  calum- 
nies, bitter 
jests,  Sub.  4. 
Loss  of  Liberty, 
servitude,  im- 
prisonment, 
Sub.  5. 
Poverty  and 
want,  Su.b  6. 
An  heap  of  other 
accidents,  death 
of  friends,  loss, 
&c.  Sub.  7. 


u 
C 

o 


Or 


Contingent, 
inwara,  an- 
tecedent, 
nearest. 
Mem/h  5, 
Sect.  2. 


L 

Particular  to  the  three  Species,  See  IT. 

'  Innate  humour, 
adust. 


In  which  the  body 
works  on  the  minde, 
and  this  malady  is 
caused  by  precedent 
diseases,  as  agues, 
pox.  &c.  or  tempe- 
rature, innate,  Sub.  1. 

Or  by  particular  parts 
distempered, as  brain, 
heart,  spleen, iiver, 
mesentery,  pylorus, 
stomach,  &c.  Sub.  2. 


or  from  distemperature 


Of  head  Me- 
lancholy are 
Sub.  3. 


Inward 


Or 


< 


Of  hypo- 
chondriacal, 
or  windy 
melancholy 


are. 


Over  all  the 
body,  are, 
Sui.  5, 


[ 

j  A  hot  brain,  cofrupted  blood  in  the  brain. 
1  Excess  of  vcnery,  or  defect. 
I  Agues,  or  some  precedent  disease. 
Fui^ics  arising  from  the  stomach,  &c. 
Heat  of  the  .«un  immoderate. 
A  blow  on  the  head. 

Overmuch  use  of  hot  wines,  spices,  gar- 
Outward  i   lick,  onyons,  hot  baths,  overmuch  wak- 
ing, &c. 

Idleness,  solitariness,  or  overmuch  study, 
vehement  labour,  Sec. 
Passions,  perturbations,  &c. 
Default  of  spleen,  belly,  bowels,  stomach, 
mesentery,  riiescraick  veins,  liver,  &c. 
Moncths  or  hemorrhoids  stopt,  or  any 
other  ovd  Inary  evacngtion. 
1  Outward  |  Those  six  non-natural  things  abused. 
(_  (  Liver  distempered,  stopped,  ovcrhot,  aptt9 

Inward   (   ingender  melancholy,  temperature  innate. 

f  Bad  dyct,  suppressing  of  hemorrhoids,  &c. 
<  and  such  evacuations,  passions,  cares,  &c. 
Outward  (   thos  ?i.\  non-natural  things  abused. 


Inward 
Or 
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Sub- 
stance < 


Bread ;  coarse  and  black,  S:c. 
Drink;  thick,  thin,  sowr,  &c. 
Water  unclean,  milk,  oyl,  vinegar,  wine,  spices, 
&c. 


f  Dyet  of- 
fending in 
Sub.  3. 


Necfssary 
causes,  iis 
thote  six 
non-natu- 
tural 
things, 
nhlch  are, 
Sect.  2. 
Me  ml/.  5. 


Flesh 


Herbs, 

Fish, 

&c. 


^  Parts ;  heads,  feet,  entrails,  fat,  bacon, 
I     blood,  &c. 

J  CBeef,  pork,  venison,  hares, 

J  Kindes  <    goats,  pigeons,  peacocks, 
(    fen-fowl,  &c. 

'Of  fish;  all  shell-fish,  hard  and  slimy 
fish,  &c. 

Of  herbs;  pulse,  cabbage,  mellons,  gar- 
lick,  onyons,  &c. 
All  roots,  raw  fruits,  hard  and  windy 
meati. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Preparing,  dressing,  sharp  sauces,  salt  meats, 
indurate,  sowced,  fryed,  broiled,  or  made- 
dishes,  &c. 

f  Disorder  ineating,  immoderate  eating,  oratun- 
<     seasonable  times,  &c.  Hubsec.  2. 
^Custome; delight, appetite, altered,  &c.  Subs,  3. 


Retention  and     C  Costiveness,  hot  baths,  sweating,  issues  stopped, 
evacuation,  'Venus  in  excess,  or  in  defect,  phlebotomy. 

Subs.  4.         (     purging,  &c. 

Ayr;  hot,  cold,  tempestuous,  dark,  thick,  foggy,  moorish,  &c.  Subs.  5. 

Exercise,  <  Unseasonable,  excessive,  or  defective,  of  body  ormindc, 
Sub.  6.    I     solitariness,  idleness,  a  life  out  of  action,  &c. 

Sleep  and  waking,  unseasonable,  inordinate,  over-much,  over-little,  Ice. 
Sub.  7, 


Menu  3.  Serf.  2. 
Passions  and 
perturbations 
of  theminde. 
Subs,  2,  With 
a  digression  of 
the  force  of 
imagination, 
Su,  2,  and  divi- 
sion of  pas- 
sions into 
Sub,  3. 


Irasci- 
ble, 


or 


concu- 

pisci- 

ble. 


Sorrow,  cause  and  symptome,  Sd\  4, 
Feare,  cause  and  symptome.  Sub.  5. 
Shame,  repulse,  disgrace,  &c.  Sub,  6. 
Envy  and  malice,  Sub,  7.  Emulation, 
hatred,  faction,  desire  of  revenge.  Sub, 
8.  Anger  a  cause,  Sub,  9.  Discontents,' 
cares,  miseries,  &c-  Sub,  10. 

Vehement  desires,  ambition,  Sub.  11.  Co- 
vetousness,  (p»Aa^yy^iai/,  Sub,  12. 
Love  of  pleasure,  gaming  in  excess,  &c, 
''Sub  13.  Desire  of  praise,  pride,  vain- 
glory, &c.  Sub,  U.  Love  of  learning, 
study  in  excess,  with  a  digression  of 
the  miserie  of  SchoUars,  and  why  the 
Muses  are  melancholy,  Sub.  15, 


/ 


ISO 
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o 


Body,  as  ill  digestion,  crudity,  v/indcj  dry  brains,  JwrA 
belly,  thick,  blood,  much  waking,  heaviness  and  palpU 
talion  of  heart,  leaping  in  many  places,  Sic.  Sub.  1. 


B. 

Symptomes  of 
melancholy 
are  either 


or 


{Fcare  and  sorrow  wilhoi 
pitioii,  jeiilousic,  diht  i 
irksonicncss,  continue 
less   thoughts,  vain 
Suijs.  % 


Commo 
to  all 
mo 


-Fcare  and  sorrow  without  a  just  cause,  su$. 

:ontcm,  solitarliiCis, 
continual  cogitations,  rest- 
imaginatious,  &c. 


■XI 


Or 


f  Celestial  influences,  as  l^T^^^,  &c.  parts 
of  the  body,  heart,  brain,  liver,  spleen, 
stomach,  &c. 


Sanguine  are  merry  still,  laugh- 
ing, pleasant,  meditating  on 
playes,    women,  musick, 

&.C. 

Flegmatick,    slothful,  dull, 

heavy,  8cc.  . 
Cholerick,  furious,  impatient, 

subject  to   hear   and  sec 

strange  apparitions,  Sec. 
Black,  solitary,  sad ;  they  think 

they  are  bewitcht,  dead, 

&c. 


Particular 
to  private 
persons, 
according 
to 

ISub.  3.  4. 


Humours  < 


Or  mixt  of  these  four  humours  adust,  or 
not  adust,  infinitely  varied. 


Their  several 
customes,  con- 
ditions, disci- 
pline, Sec, 


Continuance 
of  time,  as 
the  humour  . 
is  intended,  > 
orremitt.d, 
&c. 


'  Ambitious  thinks  himself 
a  King,  a  Lord ;  covet- 
ous runs  on  his  mony ; 
lascivious  on  his  mii- 
tris  ;  religious  hath  re- 
velations, visions,  is  a 
Prophet,  or  troubled  in 
minde;  a  schollar  on 
his  book,  Sec. 

Pleasant  at  first,  hardly  dis- 
cerned ;  afterA\'ards  harsh 
and  intolerable,  if  inve- 
terate. 

1.  Falsa  cositatii. 


Hence 
some 


turn. 

or  continuate,  as 
the  object  varies,  pleas- 
ing or  displeasing^. 
Simple,  or  as  it  is  mixt  with  other  diseases.  Apoplexies,  Gowt. 
taninus  appelilus,  iSc.  so  the  symptomes  are  various. 


2.  Cogitata  loqui 

3.  Exscqui  loquu- 


Particular 
»ymp- 
tomes  to 
the  three 
distinct 
«pecies. 
Sect.  3. 
Mtmb.  2. 
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f  Head-ake,  binding,  heaviness,  vertigo,  light- 
ness,  singing  of  the  ears,  much  waking, 
fin  body  ^  fixed  cys,  high  colour,  red  eys,  hard  belly. 


'Head- 

nielan- 
cholv. 
Sub.' I. 


Or 


"I  dry  body  ;  no  great  sign  of  melancholy  in  the 


In  minde. 


Hypo- 
chondria- 
cal or 
windy 
melan- 
choly. 
Sub.  2. 


Over  all 
the  body. 
Sub.  3. 


In  body  ^ 


Or 


other  parts. 

'Continual  feare,  sorrow,  suspition,  discontent, 
superfluous  ^  aies,  solicitude,  anxiety,  perpe- 
tual cogitation  of  such  toych  they  are  possess- 
ed with,  thoughts  like  dreames,  &c. 

Windc,  riambling  in  the  guts,  belly-ake,  heat 
in  the  bowels,  convulsions,  crudities,  short 
winde,  sowr,  and  sharp  belchings,  cold 
sweat,  pain  in  the  left  side,  suffocation,  pal- 
pitation, heaviness  of  the  heart,  singing  in  the 
ears,  much  spittle,  and  moist,  &c. 


C  Fearful,  sad,  suspitious,  discontent,  anxiety. 
In  minde.  <  Lascivious,  by  reason  of  much  winde, 

C   troublesome  dreames,  affected  by  fits,  &c. 


In  body 
Or 

In  minde. 


.  Black,  most  part  lean,  broad  veins,  gross,  thick 
I  blood,  their  hemorrhoids  commonly  stop- 
>  ped,  <i:c. 

\  Fearful,  sad,  solitary,  hate  light,  averse  from 
company,  fearful  dreames,  &c. 


Symptomes  of  nuns,  maids,  and  widows  melancholy,  in  body  and 
minde,  &c. 


A  reason 
of  these 
symp- 
tomes. 
Mcnb.  2. 


'Why  they  are  so  fearful,  sad,  suspitious  without  a  cause, 
why  solitary,  why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  why  they 
suppose  they  hear  and  see  strange  voyces,  visions,  appa- 
ritions. 

Why  they  prophesie,  and  speak  strange  languages;  whence 
comes  their  crudity,  rumbling,  convulsions,  cold  sweat, 
heaviness  of  heart,  palpitation,  cardiaca,  fearful  dreamcj, 
prodigious  phantasies. 


r 


c. 

Prognos- 
ticks  of 
melancholy 
Sect.  4. 


Tending  to  good, 
as 


Tending  to  evil,  as 


Vol.  I. 


■  Morphew,  scabs,  itch,  breaking  out,  Sec. 
\  Black  jaundise. 

If  the  hemorrhoids  voluntarily  open. 
If  varices  appear. 

'Leanness,  dryness,  hollow-eyed,  Sec. 
Inveterate  melancholy  is  incurable. 
J  If  cold,  it  degenerates  often  into  epileps 
plexy,  dotage,  or  into  blindness. 
If  hot,  into    madness,   despair,  and  violent 
death. 


jsie. 


apo- 


Corollarics  and 
questions.  i 


'The  gricvousness  of  this  above  all  other  diseases. 
The  diseases  of  the  minde  are  more  grievous  than 

those  of  the  body. 
Whether  it  be  lawful,  in  this  case  of  melan- 
choly, for  a  man  to  offer  violence  to  himself. 
Neg. 

How  a  melancholy  or  mad  man,  offering  vio.» 
lencc  to  himself,  is  to  be  censured. 

K 


THE 

FIRST  PARTITION 


'SECTION. 
THE  FIRST  "^MEMBER. 

SUBSECTION, 


Mans  Excellency,  Fall,  Miseries,  Lifirmities ;  The  causes 

of  them. 

-,    1\  /r  AN,  the  most  excellent  and  noble 
Mans  Excellency.-]    j^JJ^  ^^^^^^^.^  ^^^y ^ 

cipall  and  mighty  ivork  of  God,  wonder  of  nature,  as  Zoro- 
aster calls  him  ;  audacis  natures  miraculum,  the  ^  marvail 
of  marvails,  as  Plato ;  the  ^  abridgement  and  epitome  of 
the  luorld,  as  Pliny  ;  microcosmus,  a  little  world,-  a  mo- 
del of  the  world,  "  soveraign  lord  of  the  earth,  viceroy  of  the 
world,  sole  commander  and  govemoiir  of  all  the  creatures 
in  it;  to  whose  empire  they  are  subject  in  particular,  and 
yeeld  obedience;  far  surpassing  all  the  rest,  not  in  body  only, 
but  in  soule ;  ^imaginis  imago,  ^created  to  God's  own  Hmage, 
to  that  immortal  and  incorporeal  substance,  with  all  the  facul- 
ties and  powers  belonging  unto  it ;  was  at  first  pure,  divine, 
perfect,  happy,  ^  created  after  God  in  true  holiness  and 
righteousness  ;  Deo  congruens,  free  from  all  manner  of  in- 
firmities, and  put  in  Paradise,  to  know  God,  to  praise  and 
glorifie  him,  to  do  his  will, 

Ut  dis  consimiles  parturiat  deos, 

(as  an  old  poet  saith)  to  propagate  the  church. 

Mans  fall  and  miserie.]  But  this  most  noble  creature. 
Hen  iristis,  et  lacrymosa  commutatio !  one  exclaims) 
O  piltiful  change]   is  fallen  from  that  he  was,  and  for- 

»  Magnum  miraculum,  ^  Mundi  epitome,  natura:  deliciac.  «  Finis  re- 

rum  omnium,  cui  sublunaria  scrviunt.  Scalig.  exercit.  365.  sec.  3.  Va  cs,  de 
sacr.  Phil.  c.  5.  *  Ut  in  numismate  Cssaris  imago,  sic   in  homin;  Dei. 

«  Gen.  1.  Hmago  mundi  in  coipore,  Dei  in  ^ninia.    Exemplumque  Dei 

quiscjue  est  in  imagine  parva,         «  Eph.  4,  24.  »>  Palanterius. 
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Diseases  in  General. 


[Part.  1.  Sec.  i. 


felted  his  estate,  become  miseralilis  homtmcio,  a  castaway, 
a  caitiff,  one  of  the  most  miserable  creatures  of  the  world,  if 
he  be  considered  in  his  own  nature,  an  unregenerate  man,  and 
so  much  obscured  by  his  fall,  that  (some  few  reliques  excepted) 
he  is  inferiour  to  a  beast :  ■'>man  in  honour  that  understandetk 
not,  is  like  unto  beasts  that  perish;  so  David  esteems  him  :  a 
monster  by  stupend  metjmorpiiosis,  "^a  fox,  a  dog,  a  hog; 
whatnot?  Quantum  mut  a  Ins  ah  illo !  How  much  altered  from 
that  he  was  ;  before  blessed  and  happy,  now  miserable  and  ac- 
cursed; ""he  must  eat  his  meat  in  sorrow,  subject  to  death  and 
ail  manner  of  infirmities,  all  kinde  of  calamities. 

A  description  of  melancholy.']  Great  travail  is  created 
for  all  men,  and  an  heavy  yoke  on  the  sons  of  Adam,  from 
the  day  that  they  go  out  of  their  mothers  womb,  unto  that 
day  they  return  to  the  mother  of  all  things ;  namely,  their 
thoughts,  and  feare  of  their  hearts,  and  their  imagination 
of  things  they  wait  for,  and  the  day  of  death.  From  him 
that  sitteth  in  the  glorious  throne,  to  him  that  sittelh  be- 
neath in  the  earth  and  ashes — from  him  that  is  cloathed  in 
Hue  silk,  and  weareth  a  cruwn,  to  him  that  is  cloathed  in 
simple  linnen — wrath,  envy,  trouble,  and  nnquietness,  and 
feare  of  death,  and  rigour  and  strife,  and  such  things,  come 
to  both  man  and  beast,  but  seavenfold  to  the  ungodly.  All 
this  befalls  him  in  this  life,  and  peradventure  eternal  miserie 
in  the  life  to  come. 

Impulsive  cause  of  mans  miserie  and  infirmities.']  The 
impulsive  cause  of  these  miseries  in  man,  this  privation  or 
destruction  of  God's  image,  the  cause  of  death  and  diseases, 
of  all  temporall  and  eternal  punishments,  was  the  sin  of  our 
first  parent  Adam,  ^in  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  by  the 
divels  instigationand  allurement — his  disobedience,  pride,  am- 
bition, intemperance,  incretlulity,  curiosity;  from  whence  pro- 
ceeded original  sin,  and  that  general  corruption  of  mankind — 
as  from  a  fountain,  flowed  all  bad  inclinations,  and  actual  trans- 
gressions, which  cause  our  several  calamities,  inflicted  upon  us 
for  our  sins.  And  this,  belike,  is  that  which  our  fabulous  poets 
have  shadowed  unto  us  in  the  tale  of  Pandora's  box,  which,  be- 
ing opened  through  her  curiosity,  filled  the  world  full  of  all  man- 
ner of  diseases.  It  is  not  curiosity  alone,  but  those  other  cry- 
ing sins  of  ours,  which  pull  these  several  plagues  and  miseries 
upon  our  heads.  For  iibi  peccatvm,  ibi  procella,  as  gChry- 
sostome  well  observes.    ^  Fools,  by  reason  of  their  transgres- 

•  Ps.  49.  20.  Lascivia  superat  equnm,  impudcntia  canem,  astu  vulpem, 

furore  leonem.  Chrys.  23.  Gen.       '  Gen.  3.  17.  Ecclus  40.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8. 

«  Gen.  3.  17.  '  111a  cadens  tegmen  manilius  decussit,  et  una  Peniiciem  im- 
misit  miseris  mortalibus  atram.  Hcsiod.  1,  oper.  «  Horn.  5,  ad  pop.  Antioch. 
k  Psal.  107,  17. 


Mem.  1.  Subs.  1.]    Diseases  in  General.  ^ 

sion,  and  because  of  their  ihiquilies,  are  afflicled.  *  Feare 
Cometh  like  siiddain  desolation,  and  destruction  like  a  whirle- 
u-i?ide,  affliction  and  anguish,  because  they  did  not  feare  God. 
»>  Are  2J0U  shaken  with  wars  P  (as  Cyprian  well  urgeth  to 
Demetrius,)  are  you  Molested  with  dearth  and  famine  P  is 
yonr  health  crushed  with  raging  diseases  P  is  mankind  gene- 
rally tormented  with  epidemical  maladies  F  'tis  all  J  or  your 
^i«<i,  Hag.  1,9,  10.  Amos  I.  Jer.  7.  God  is  angry,  punisheth, 
and  threateneth,  because  of  their  obstinacy  and  stubbornness, 
they  will  not  turn  unto  him.  '  If  the  earth  he  barren  then  for 
leant  of  rain;  if,  dry  and  squalid,  it  yeeld  no  fruit ;  ij  your 
fountains  be  dryed  up,  yourivine,  corn,  and  oyl  blasted;  ij  the 
-uyr  be  corrupted,  and  men  troubled  ivith  diseases,  'tis  hy  reason 
of  their  sins,  which  (like  the  blood  of  Abel)  cry  e  loud  to  heaven 
for  vengeance,  Lain.  5,  15.  That  ive  have  sinned,  therefore  , 
our  hearts  are  heavy,  Isa.  59-  H,  12.  PVe  rore  like  bears, 
and  mourn  like  doves,  and  want  health,  C^c.  for  our  sins  and 
trespasses.  But  this  we  cannot  endure  to  hear,  or  to  take 
notice  of.  Jer.  2.  30.  We  are  smitten  in  vain,  and  receive 
no  correction;  and  cap.  5.  3.  Thou  hast  stricken  them; 
hut  they  have  not  sorrowed;  they  have  refused  to  receive  cor- 
rection ;  they  have  not  returned.  Pestilence  he  hath  sent;  but 
they  have  iiot  turned  to  him,  Amos  4.  ^  Herod  could  not 
abide  John  Baptist,  nor  =  Domiiian  endure  Apollonius  to  tell 
the  causes  of  thepl;igueat  Ephesus,  his  injustice,  incest,  adul- 
tery, and  the  like. 

To  punish  therefore  this  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  ours,  as 
a  concomitant  cause  and  principal  agent,  is  God's  just  judge- 
ment, in  bringing  these  calamities  upon  us,  to  chastise  us,  (I 
sav)  for  our  sins,  and  to  satisfie  God's  wrath :  for  the  law 
requires  obedience  or  punishment,  as  you  may  read  at  large, 
Deut.  28.  15.  If  they  will  not  obey  the  Lord,  and  keep  his 
commandments  and  ordinances,  then  all  these  curses  shall  come 
upon  them.  ^Cursed  in  the  town,  and  in  the  field,  ^c, 
6  Cursed  in  the  fruit  of  the  body,  &c.  The  Lord  shall  send 
thee  trouble  and  shame,  because  of  thy  wickedness.  And  a 
little  after,  '  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  the  botch  of 
j^gypt,  and  with  emrods,  and  scab,  and  itch;  and  thou  canst 
not  be  healed;  ^  with  madness,  blindness,  and  astonishing 

»  Prov.  1.  11.  ^  Oiiod  autem  'crebrius  bella  corcutiant,  quod  sterilitas  et 

fames  soltcitudinem  cunmlent,  quod  sasvienlibus  morbis  valetudo  frangitur, 
quod  humanum  genus  luis  populatiorie  vastatur;  ob  peccatum  omnia.  Cypr. 
*  Si  raro  desuper  pluvia  desccndat,-  si  terra  situ  pulveris  squaleat,  si  vix  jejuujs 
et  palidas  herbas  stcrilis  gleba  producat,  si  turbo  vtneam  debilitet,  &c.  Cypr, 
'  Mat.  14.  3.  •  Philostratus  lib.  8.  vit.  ApoUonii.    Injustitiam.  ejus,  etsccle- 

ratas  nuptias,  et  cjctcra  quic  pr«tcr  rationem  fecerat,  morborum  caussas  dixit.. 
'  16.       » 18.        20.      » Vers.  27.         28.  Deui,  quos  diligit,  casti|;at. 
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of  heart:  This  Paul  seconds,  Rom.  2.  Q.  Trikilaiwn  and 
anguish  on  the  soule  of  every  man  that  doth  evil.  Or  else 
these  chastisements  are  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  humiliation, 
to  exercise  and  try  our  patience  here  in  this  life,  to  bring  us 
home,  to  make  us  know  God  and  ourselves,  fo  inform  and 
teach  us  wisdome.  "  Therefore  is  my  people  gone  info  caplivityy 
lecause^  they  had  no  knowledge  ;  iherejore^ia  the  wrath  of  the 
Lord  kindled  against  his  people,  and  he  hath  stretched  out  his 
hand  iipon  them.  He  is  desirous  of  our  salvation,  ^nostra; 
salutis  avidus,  saith  Lemnius,  and  for  that  cause  pulls  us  by 
the  ear  many  times,  to  put  us  in  minde  of  our  duties,  that 
they  which  erred  might  have  understanding,  (as  Isay  speak?, 
29,  24.)  and  so  to  he  reformed.  I  am  afflicted  and  at  the  point 
of  death,  so  David  confcsseth  of  himself,  Psal.  88.  v.  o.  15. 
Mine  eys  are  sorrowful  through  mine  affliction :  and  that 
made  him  turn  unto  God.  Great  Alexander,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  prosperity,  by  a  company  of  parasites  deified,  and  now 
made  a  God,  when  he  saw  one  of  his  wounds  bleed,  remem- 
bered that  he  was  but  a  man,  and  remitted  of  his  pride.  In 
7norho  recolligit  se  animus,  as  ^  Pliny  well  perceived :  iii 
sickness  the  minde  reflects  upon  it  self,  with  judgement  sur- 
veys it  self,  and  abhors  its  former  courses ;  insomuch  that  he 
concludes  to  his  friend  Maximus,  ^  that  it  luere  the  period  of 
all  philosophy ,  if  we  could  so  continue,  sound,  or  peiform  hut 
a  part  of  that  which  we  promised  to  do,  being  sick.  Who  so 
is  wise  then,  will  consider  these  things,  as  David  did,  (Psal. 
144.  verse  last)  and,  whatsoever  fortune  befall  him,  make  use 
of  it — if  he  be  in  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  or  any  other  ad- 
versity, seriously  to  recount  with  himself,  why  this  or  that 
malady,  miserie,  this  or  that  incurable  disease,  is  inflicted  upon 
him  ;  it  may  be  for  his  good;  ^  sic  expedit,  as  Petrarch  said  of 
his  daughters  ague.  Bodily  sicknes  is  for  his  soules  health  ; 
periisset,  nisi  periisset ;  had  he  not  been  visited,  he  had  utterly 
perished  ;  for  ^  the  Lord  correcteth  him  whom  he  loveth,  even 
as  a  father  doth  his  child  in  luhom  he  deligkteth.  If  he  be 
safe  and  sound  on  the  other  side,  and  free  from  all  manner  of 
"mfirmity;  ^  el  cui 

Gratia,  forma,  valetudo  contingat  abunde, 
Et  mundus  victus,  non  deficiente  crumena — 

»  Isa.  5.  Vers.  13.  15.  Nostrae  salutis  avidus,  continenter  a\ires  vellicar, 

ac  calamitatc  subinde  nos  cxercet.  Levinus  Lemn.  l.'i.  c.  29.  de  occult,  iiat. 
mir,  >=■  Vexatio  dat  inteHectum.    Isay  28.  19.  Lib.  7.  Cum  judicio. 

mores  ct  facta  recognoscit,  et  se  i'ntuetur — Dum  fero  languorem,  fcro  religionis 
amorem  :  Expers  languoris,  non  sum  memor  hujus  amoris.  '  Summam  esse 

totius  philosophia:,  ut  tales  esse  sani  perseveremus,  quales  nos  futures  esse  infirmi 
profiieraur.  ^  Petrarch.  s  Piov.  3.  12.  ^  Uor.  Epist.  lib.  1.  4. 
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And  that  be  have  grace,  beauty,  favour,  healthy 
A  cleanly  dyct,  and  abound  in  wealth — 

yet,  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  let  him  remember  that 
caveat  of  Moses,  heware  that  'he  do  not  forget  the  Lord 
his  God;  that  he  be  not  puffed  yp,  but  acknowledge  them  to 
be  his  good  (rifts  and  benefits,  and  ^  the  more  he  hath  to 
he  more  tkankjul,  (as  Agapetianus  adviseth)  and  usef  them 
aright. 

Instrumental  causes  of  onr  infrmities.]    Now  the  instru- 
ineatal  causes  of  these  our  infirmities  are  as  diverse,  as  the 
infirmities  themselves.    Stars,  heavens,  elements,  &c.  and 
all  those  creatures  which  God  hath  made,  are  armed  against 
sinners.    They  were  indeed  once  good  in  themselves  ;  and 
that  they  are  now,  many  of  them,  pernicious  unto  us,  is 
not  in  their  nature,  but  our  corruption  which  hath  caused 
it.    For,  from  the  fall  of  our  first  parent  Adam,  they  have 
been  changed,  the  earth  accursed,  the  influence  of  stars 
altered  :  the  four  elements,  beasts,  birds,  plants,  are  now- 
ready  to  offend  us.    The  principal  things  for  the  use  of  man 
are    ivaler,  fre,    iron,  salt,  meal,  wheat,   hony,  milk, 
oyl,  luine,  clothing,  good  i'o  the  godly,  to  the  sinners  turned 
to  evil,  Ecclus.  39.  26.  Fire,  and  hail,  and  famine,  and 
dearth,  all  these  are  created  for  vengeance,  Ecclus.  39.  29. 
The  heavens  threaten  us  with  their  cometsj  stars,  planets, 
with  their  great  conjunctions,  eclipses,  oppositions,  quartiles, 
and  such  unfriendly  aspects ;   the  ayr  with  his  meteors^ 
thunder  and  lightning,,  intemperate  heat  and  cold,  mighty 
windes,  tempests,  unseasonable  weather;  from  which  proceed 
dearth,  famine,  plague,  and  all  sorts  of  epidemical  diseases, 
consuming  infinite  niyi'iadcs  of  men.  At. Cairo  in  Egypt,  every 
third  year,  (as  it  is  related  by  '^Boterus,  and  others)  SOOOOQ 
dye  of  the  plague  ;  and  200000  in  Constantinople,  every  fifth 
or  seaventh  at  the  utmost.    How  doth  the  earth  terrifie  and 
oppress  us  with  terrible  earthquakes,  which  are  most  frequent 
in    China,  Japan,  and  those  eastern  climes,  swallowing  up 
sometimes  six  cities  at  once  !  How  doth  the  water  rage  with  his 
inundations,  irruptions,  flinging  down  towns,  cities,  villages, 
bridges,  &c.  besides,  shipwracks;  whole  islands  are  sometimes 
suddainly  ovcr-whelmed  with  all  their  inhabitants,  as  in. 
*Zeland,  Holland,  and  many  parts  of  the  continent  drowned, 
as  the  Hake  Erne  in  Ireland!  g  Nihilqne  prceter  arcium  ca- 

•  Dent.  8.  11.    Qui  Stat,  videat  ne  cadet.  Quanto  majoribus  beneficiis  a 

Deo  cumulatur,    tanto  obligatiorem  se  debltorem  fateri.  Boterus  de  Inst, 

Urbium.  <"  Lege  hist,  relationcm  Lod.  Frois.  de  rebus  Japonicis  ad  annum 
3596.  e  Guicciard.  descripl.  Belg.  aft.  1421.  ''"Giraldus  Gambrens. 

«  Jauus  Dousa,  cp.  lib.  1,  car.  10. 
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davera  Vatenti  cernimus  freto.  In  the  fenns  of  Freesland, 
1230,  by  reason  of  tempests,  the  sea  drowned  muUa  homi- 
num  millia,  et  jumenta  sine  nvmero,  all  the  countrey  almost, 
men  and  cattel  in  it.  How  doth  the  fire  rage,  that  merciless 
element,  consuming  in  an  instant  whole  ci  ies!  What  town, 
of  any  antiquity  or  note,,  hath  not  been  once,  again  and  again, 
by  the  fury  of  this  merciless  element,  defaced,  ruinated,  and 
lef^  desolate  ?  In  a  word, 

Ignis  pepercit  ?  unda  mergit  j  aeris 
Vis  pestilentls  aequori  ereptum  necat; 
Bello  superstes,  tabiUus  morbo  perit. 

Whom  fire  spares,  sea  doth  drown ;  whom  sea. 
Pestilent  ayr  doth  send  to  clay ; 
Whom  war  scapes,  sickness  takes  away. 

To  descend  toinore  particulars,  how  many  creatures  are  at 
deadly  feud  with  men  !  Lions,  wolves,  bears,  &c.  some 
with  hoofs,  homes,  tusks,  teeth,  nails:  how  many  noxious 
serpents  and  venemous  creatures,  ready  to  offend  us  with 
stings,  breath,  sight,  or  quite  kill  us  !  How  many  pernicious 
fishes,  plants,  gums,  fruits,  seeds,  flowers,  &c.  could  I 
reckon  up  on  a  suddain,  which  by  their  very  smell,  many  of 
them,  touch,  taste,  cause  some  grievous  malady,  if  not  death 
itself!  Some  make  mention  of  a  thousand  several  poysons:  but 
these  are  but  trifles  in  respect.  The  greatest  euemy  to  man  is 
man,  who,  by  the  divels  instigation,  is  still  ready  to  do  mis- 
chiefe — his  own  executioner,  a  "^woolf,  a  divel  to  himself  and 
others.  We  are  all  brethren  in  Christ,  or  at  least  should  be — 
members  of  one  body,  servants  of  one  Lord ;  and  yet  no  fiend 
can  so  torment,  insult  over,  tyrannize,  vex,  as  one  man  doth 
another.  Let  me  not  fall,  therefore,  (saith  David,  when  wars, 
plague,  famine,  were  offered)  into  the  hands  of  men,  merciless 
and  wicked  men : 

*  Vix  sunt  homines  hoc  nomine  digni } 

Quamque  lupi,  sasvae  plus  feritatis  habent. 

We  can,  most  part,  foresee  these  epidemicall  diseases,  and, 
likely,  avoid  them.  Dearths,  tempests,  plagues,  our  astrologers 
foretell  us:  earth-quakes,  inundations,  mines  of  houses,  consum- 
ing fires,  com*  by  little  and  little,  or  make  some  noyse  before- 
hand ;  but  the  knaveries,  impostures,  injuries,  and  villanies  of 
men  no  art  can  avoid.  We  can  keep  our  professed  enemies 
from  our  cities,  by  gates,  walls  and  towres,  defend  our  stives 

•  Munstcr.  1.  3.  Cos.  cap.  462,         ^  Buchanan.  Baptist.       ^   «  Homo  homiai 
lupus ;  homo  bomini  daemon.       '  Ovid,  dc  Trist.  1.  5.  Eleg.  7, 
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from  theeves  and  robbers  by  watchfulness  and  weapons;  but 
this  malice  of  men,  and  their  pernicious  endeavours,  no  cau- 
tion can  divert,  no  viu;ilancv  (oresee,  we  have  so  many  secret 
plots  and  devices  to  m'ischiefe  one  another;  sometmies  by  the 
divels  help,  as  magicians,  Mvitches;  sometimes  by  impos- 
tures, mixtures,  poysons,  stratagems,  smgle  combats,  wars, 
(we  hack  and  hew,  as  if  we  were  ad  inteniecioiiem  nati,  like 
Cadmuf,  souldiers  born  to  consume  one  another: — 'tis  an  or- 
dinary thintr  to  read  of  an  hundred  and  two  hundred  thousand 
men  slain  \n  sl  battel)  besides  all  manner  of  tortures,  brasen 
bulls,  racks,  wheels,  strappadoes,  guns,  engins,  &c,  ^Ad 
unum  corpus  liumavum  siipplicia  plura,  qiiam  membra :  we 
have  invented  more  torturing  instruments,  than  there  be  se- 
veral members  in  a  mans  body,-  as  Cyprian  well  observes. 
To  come  nearer  yet,  our  own  parents,  by  their  offences,  in- 
discretion, and  intemperance,  are  our  mortal  enemies.  '"The 
fathers  have  eaien  soivr  grapes;  and  the  childrens  teeth  are 
set  on  cd^e.  They  cause  our  griefe  many  limes,  and  put  upon 
us  hereditary  diseases,  inevitable  infirmities  :  they  torment  us  ; 
and  we  are  ready  to  injure  our  posterity, 

  mox  daturi  progeniem  vltiosiorera  ; 

and  the  latter  end  of  the  world,  as  'Paul  foretold,  is  still  like 
to  be  worst.    We  are  thus  bad  by  nature,  bad  by  kinde,  but 
fiir  worse  by  art,  every  man  the  greatest  enemy  unto  himself* 
We  study  manv  times  to  undo  our  selves,  abusing  those  good 
gins  which  God  hath  bestov^'ed  upon  us,  health,  weiltb, 
strength,  wit,  learning,  art,  memory,  to  our  own  destruc- 
tion r  ^ Perditio  tiia  ex  te.   As  ^  Judas  Maccabaeus  killed  Apol- 
lonius  with  his  own  weapons,  we  arm  ourselves  to  our  o\\  ]\ 
overthrows;  and  use  reason,  art,  judgement,  all  that  should 
help  us,  as  so  many  instruments  to  undo  us.    Hector  ga\  c 
Ajax  a  sword,  vvhich,  so  long  as  he  fought  against  enemies, 
served  f)r  his  help  and  defence;  but  after  he  began  to  hurt 
harmless  creatures  with  it,  turned  to  his  own  hurlless  bowel- . 
Those  excellent  meanes,  God  hath  bestowed  on  us,  well  i?Ti- 
ployed,  cannot  but  much  avail  us;  but,  if  otherwise  perverted, 
they  mine  and  confound  us  :  and  so,  by  reasdn  of  our  indiscre-.. 
tion  and  weakness,  they  cohimonlv  do  :  we  have  too  many 
instances.    This  S'.  Austin, ^dcknovv-Jedgeth  of  himself  in  his 
humble  Confessions ;    promptness   of  wit,    memory,  elp- 
quence,  they  ivere  God's  good  gifts  ;  Init  he  did  not  use  them 
to  his  glory.    If  you  will  particularly  know  how,  and  by 

•Miscent  aconita  novercac.       •>  Lib.  2.  Epist.  2.  ad  Donatum.  <  Ezerh. 

18.2.,  *  iior,  1.  3.  Od.  6.  «  3  Tim.  3.  2.  ^  Hps.  i3.  9.  JlMac-.' 
'    S.  12. 
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whatmcanes,  consult  physitiaiis;  and  they  will  tell  you,  that  it 
is  in  oirending  in  some  of  those  six  non-natural  things,  of  which 
I  shall  after  ''dilate  more  at  large:  they  are  the  causes  of  our 
infirmities,  our  surfeiting,  and  drunkennesss,  our  immoderate 
insatiable  lust,  and  prodigious  ryot.  Plures  cra[)ula^  qnam 
gladius,  is  a  true  saymg— the  board  consumes  more  than  the 
sword.  Our  intemperance  it  is,  that  pulls  so  many  severall 
incural)le  diseases  upon  our  heads,  that  hastens  •'old  age,  per- 
verts our  temperature,  and  brings  upon  us  suddaln  death.  And, 
last  of  all,  that  which  crucifies  us  most,  is  our  own  folly,  mad- 
ness, fquos  Jupiter  perd'it,  demeiilat ;  by  substraction.  of  his 
assisting  grace,  God  permits  it)  weakness,  want  of  govern- 
ment, our  facility  and  proneness  in  yeelding  to  several  lusts, 
in  giving  way  to  every  passion  and  perturbation  of  the  minde; 
by  which  meanes  we  metamorphose  our  stives,  and  degenerate 
into  beasts;  all  v>'hich  that  prince  of  *^poets  observed  of  Aga- 
memnon, that,  when  he  was  well  pleased,  and  could  moderate 
his  passion,  he  was — ns  omlosq2i.e  Jovipar — like  Jupiter  in  fea- 
ture. Mars  in  valour,  Pailas  in  wisdome,  another  God;  but, 
when  he  became  angry,  he  was  a  lion,  a  tyger,  a  dog,  &c. 
there  appeared  no  sign  or  likeness  of  Jupiter  in  him  :  so  we, 
as  long  as  we  are  ruled  by  reason,  correct  our  Inordinate  ap- 
petite, and  conform  our  selves  to  God's  word,  are  as  so  many 
living  saints:  but,  if  we  give  reins  to  lust,  anger,  ambition, 
pride,  and  follow  our  own  wayes,  we  degenerate  into  beasts, 
transform  our  selves,  overthrow  our  constitutions,  ''provoke 
God  to  anger,  and  heap  upon  us  this  of  melancholy,  and  all 
kindes  of  Incurable  diseases,  as  a  just  and  deserved  punishment, 
of  our  sins. 

SLTBSPXT.  ir. 

r  DEFINITION  ) 
THIi  \  NUMUKR         [  OF  DISEASES, 
(  DIVISION  ) 

•^~)rTHAT  a  disease  is,  almost  every  physlt^an  defines. 

eFernelius  calleth  it  an  affection  of  the  body  contrary 
to  nature — '^Fuchsius  and  Cralo,  an  hinderunce,  hurt,  or 
alteration  of  any  action  of  the  body,  or  part  oj  it — sTho- 
losanus,  a  dissolution  of  that  league  luhich  is  between  body 

"Part.  1.  Sect.  2.  Mensb.  2.  •>  Xequitia  est,  quae  te  non  sinit  esse  senem, 

c  Homer    Iliud,  Intempcrantia,  luxus,   inghivies,  ct  infi;iita  hiijusmodi 

llagitia,  que  divinas  pcrnas  mcrcntur.  Crato.  'Fern.  Path.  1,  I,  c  1.  Morbns 

est  aftectiis  contra  naturam  corpori  insidens,  ^  Fuclis.  Instit.  1.  3.  Sect.  1.  c,  3. 

A  quo  primum  vitiatur  actio.,  «  Dissolutio  foederis  in  corpore,  ut  sanitas  est 

coiisummaiio. 
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and  soule,  and  a  perturhaihn  of  it  ;  as  health  the  perfect io?i, 
and  makes  to  the  preservation  of  it— ^Lahco  in  Agcllius,  a7t 
ill  habit  (f  the  hody,  opposiic_  to  iiature,  hindering  the  use  oj 
it — others  otherwise,  all  to  this  efiect. 
'  Number  of  diseases.']  How 'many  diseases  there 'are,  is  a 
question  not  vet  determined.  ''Pliny  reckons  up  300,  from 
the  crown  of  the  head,  to  the  sole  of  the  foot :  elsewhere  he 
sailh,  morborum  irijinita  miiUitudo,  their  number  is  infinite. 
Howsoever  it  was  in  those  times,  it  boots  not  j  in  our  dayes^ 
I  am  sure  the  number  is  much  augmented  ; 

.  —  ''niacieSj  et'nova  febnum 

Terris  incabuit  cohors : 

for,  besides  many  epidemical  diseases  unheard  of,  and  alto- 
gether unknown  to  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  as  scorbutmny 
small  pox,  plica,  siveating  sickness,  morbus  Gallicus,  &'c. 
we  have  many  proper  and  peculiar  almost  to  every  part. 

No  man  free  from  some  disease  or  other.']  No  man 
amongst  us  so  sound,  of  so  good  a  constitution,  that  hath  not 
some  impediment  of  body  or  rninde.  Quisque  suos  patimur 
manes;  we  have  all  our  infirmities,  .first  or  last,  more  or  less. 
There  will  be,  peradventurc,  in  an  age,  or  one  of  a  thousand, 
like  Zenophilus  the  musician  in  ''Pliny,  that  may  happily  live 
105  yeares  without  any  manner  of  impediment ;  a  Poliio  Ro- 
mulus, that  can  preserve  himself  "with  wine  and  oyl ;  a 
man  as  fortunate  as  O.  Metellus,  of  whom  Valerius  so  much 
braggs  ;  a  man  as  healthful  as  Otto  Herwardus,  a  senatour  of 
Ausborrovv  in  Germany,  (whom  '^Leovitius  the  astrologer 
brings  in  for  an  example  and  instance  of  certaintv  in  his  art) 
who,  because  he  had  the  siffuificatours  in  his  o-eniture  fortunate, 
and  free  from  the  ho^stile  aspects  of  Saturn  and  Mars,  being  a 
very  old  man,    could  iiot  remember  that .  ever  he  was  sick. 

Paracelsus  may  bragg,  that  he  could  make  a  man  live  400 
yeares  or  more,  if  he  might  bring  him  up  from  his  infancy,  and 
dyet  him  as  he  list ;  and  some  physitians  hold,  that  tlicre  is 
no  certain  period  of  mans  life,  but  it  mav  still,  by  tempe- 
rance and  physick,  be  prolonged.  We  finde,  in  the  m'ean  time, 
bv  common  experience^  that  no  man  can  escape,  but  that  of 
'  Hesiod  is  true 

AuTo.waTOt  (potTucri.  

>  Lib.  4.  cap.  Q.  Morbus  est  habitus  contia  naturam,  qui  usum  cfus,  &c. 
*C..p.  11,  lib.  7.  'Horat.  d  Cap.  50.  lib.  7.  Centum  et  quinqiie  vi.vit  amios 
sine  ullo  incommodo.  «  Intus  mulso,  foras  oleo.  f  Excmplis  geiiltuiv 

pri-fixis  EpheiTier.  cap.' de  infinmtat.  gQui,  quoad  pucritia:  ultimam  me- 

tnoria!;i  recordari  potwt,  nnn  meminit  se  sgrotum  decubuissc.  »•  Lib  dc  vita 

ionga.  i  Opera  et  dies. 
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Dcf.  Num.  Diu.  of  Diseases.      [Part.  1.  Sec.  1 


Th'  earth's  full  of  maladies,  and  full  the  sea. 
Which  set  upon  us  bodi  b)'  night  and  day. 

Division  of  diseases.]  If  you  require  a.  more  exact  division 
of  these  ordinary  diseases  which  are  incident  to  men,  I  refer 
you  to  physitians:  nhey  will  tell  you  of  acute  and  clirmiickf 
^first  and  secundary,  lethales,  saiularcs,  errant,  fixed,  simple, 
cnmpoimd,  connexcd,  or  consequent,  belonging  to  parts  or 
the  vihole  in  habit  or  in  disposition,  My  division  at  this 

time  (as  most  befitting  my  purpose)  shall  be  into  those  of  the 
body  and  minde.  For  them  of  the  body,  (a  briefe  catalogue  of 
which  Fuchsius  hath  made,  Institut.  lib.  3.  sect.  1.  cup.  11.) 
I  refer  you  to  the  voluminous  tomes  of  Galen,  Arctoeus,  Rha- 
sis,  Avicenna,  Alexander,  Paulu«,  Aeiius,  Cordonerius,  and 
those  exact  neotericks,  Savanarola,  Capivaccius,  Donatus 
Altomarus,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Mercurialis,  Viclorius  Fa- 
ventinus,  Wecker,  Piso,  &c.  that  have  methodically  and  ela- 
borately written  of  them  all.  Those  of  the  minde  and  head  I 
■will  briefly  handle,  and  apart. 


SUBSECT.  III. 

Division  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Head. 

I 


^HESE  diseases  of  the  minde,  forasmuch  as  they  have  their 
chief  seat  and  organs  in  the  head,  are  commonly  re- 


peated amongjt  the  diseases  of  the  head,  which  are  divers, 
and  vary  much  according  to  their  site  :  for  in  the  head,  as  there 
he  several  parts,  so  tlierc  be  divers  grievances,  which,  according 
to  that  division  of  ^Hcurnius,  (which  he  takes  out  of  Arcula- 
nus)  are  inward  or  outward  (to  omit  all  others  which  pertain 
to  eys  and  cars,  nostrils,  gums,  teeth,  mouth,  palat, 
t(Migue,  wesel,  chops,  face,  ike.)  belonging  pro|>erly  to  the 
brain,  as  baldness,  lalli^ng  of  hair,  furfair,  lice,  &c.  "^Inward 
belonging  to  the  skins  next  to  the  brain,  called  dura  and  pia 
mater,  as  all  head  akes,  &:c.  or  to  the  ventricles,  caules, 
kells,  tunicles,  creeks,  and  parts  of  It,  and  their  passions,  as 
euros,  vertigo,  incvbiis,  apopLexie,  falling- sickness.  The 
diseases  of  the  -nerves;  crampes,  stvpor,  convulsion ,  tre- 
mor, palsie;  or  belonging  to  the  excrements  of  the  brain,  ra- 
tarrhes,  sneezing,  rheumeSj  distillations)  or  else  those  that 

•See  Fernelius,  Path.  lib.  Leap.  9,  IP,  11,  12.  Fuchsius,  instit.  1.  3.  .<iert.  1. 
c.  7.  Wecker.  Synt.  Praefat.  de  morbis  capitis.    In  capita  ut  vaiijc  habitant 

partes,  ita  vSriae  querelse  ibt  eveniunt.  «  Of  which  read  Hcuruias,  MoB- 

tjltas,'  Hildeshcini,  ^ueicetan,  Jasoa  PralcnjU,  Scc^ 


Mem.  1.  Subs.  3.J    Diseases  of  the  Minde,  •  » 

pertain  to  the  substance  of  the  brain  it  self,  in  which  are  con- 
ceived, pkrensie,  itthargie,  melancholy,  rnadness,  weak  me- 
mory, sopor,  or  coma  vigilia  and  vigil  coma.    Out  of  ihesf: 
I  will  single  such  as  properly  belong  to  the /)/ifln/rt^?e,  or 
imagination,  ov  reason  it  self,  which  '^Laurentius  calls  the  dis- 
eases  of  the  minde;  and  Hildesheim,  morbos  tmagmationis,  nut 
raiionis  IcescB,  which  are  three  or  tour  in  number,  phrensie, 
madness,  melancholy,  dotage  and  their  kmdes,  as  hydrophobia, 
lycanthropia,  chorus  sancti  Fiti,  mor b i  d^mo7naci:  whwh  I 
will  briefly  touch  and  point  at,  msisting,  especially  in  this  of 
melancholy,  as  more  eminent  than  the  rest,  and  that  through 
all  his  kindes,  causes,  symptomes,  prognosticks,  cures;  as  ho- 
nicerus  hath  done  de  Apoplexid,  and  many  other  of  such  parti- 
cular diseases.    Not  that  I  finde^ fault  with  those  which  have 
written  of  this  subject  before,  as  Jason  Pratensis,  Laurentius 
Montaltus,  T.  Bright,  &c.  they  have  done  very  well  in  their 
severall  kindes  and  methods:  yet  that  which  one  omits,  another 
may  haply  see;  that  which  one  contracts,  another  may  inlarge. 
To  conclude  with  ''Scribanius,  that  which  they  had  neglected^ 
or  perfunctorily  handled,  we  may  more  thoroughly  examine: 
that  which  is  obscurely  delivered  in  them,  may  be  perspi- 
cuously dilated  and  amplified  by  us,  and  so  made  more  fami- 
liar andeasie  for  every  man's  capacity,  and  the  common  good; 
which  is  the  chiefe  end  of  my  discourse. 

SUBSECT.  IV. 

Dotage,  Phrensie,  Madness,    Hydrophobia,  Lycanlhrolna, 
Chorus  sancti  rili,  Extasis. 

Ts  T  .  J  ,  ■ir">  OTAGE,  fatuity,  or  follv,  is  a  com- 
Delirium,  dotage.-]^         ^^^^  ^^  following  spe- 

cies,  as  some  will  have  it.  "  Laurentius  and  Altomarus  com- 
prehended madness,  melancholy ,  and  the  rest,  under  this  name, 
and  pall  it  the  summitm  genus  of  them  all.  If  it  be  distin- 
guished from  them,  it  is  natural  or  ingenite,  which  comes  by 
some  defect  of  the  organs,  and  over-moist  brain,  as  we  see  in 
our  common  fools;  and  is  for  the  most  part  intended  or  re- 
mitted in  particular  men,  and  thereupon  some  are  wiser  than 
other;  or  else  it  is  acquisite,  an  appendix  or  symptome  of 
some  other  disease,  which  comes  or  goes3  or,  if  it  continue,  a 
sign  of  melancholy  it  self. 

*  Cap.  2.  de  melanchol.  ^  Cap.  2.  de  Physiologia  sagarum.  Ouod  alii  minus 
jer.tf  {ortasse  dixeriiit,  nos  examiiiare.  melius  dijudicarc,  corrigcre,  studcamu's, 
<  Cap.  1.  de  mcl.  ^  Art.  med.  c.  7. 


Diseases  of  I  he  Minde.    [Part.  1.  Sect.  1. 


Phi  'ensie.'\  Phrenitis  (which  the  Greeks  derive  from  the 
word  (pgrv)  is  a  (hsease  of  the  miiide  with  a  continual  madness 
or  dotage,,  which  hath  ati  acute  fever  annexed,  or  else  an  in- 
flammation of  the  hrain,  or  the  membranes  or  kells  of  It,  with 
an  acute  fever,  which  causeth  madness  and  dotage.  It  differs 
from  melancholy  and  madness,  because  their  dota'ge  Is  wiihout 
an  ague:  this  continual,  with  waking,  or  memory  decayed,  &:c. 
Melancholy  is  most  part  silent,  this  clamorous;  and  many 
such  like  differences  are  assigned  by  physitians. 

]y]ad7iess.]  Madness,  phrensie,  and  melancholy,  arc  con- 
founded by  Celsus,  and  many  writers;  others  leave  out  p/i;cr/9/>, 
and  make  madneis  and  melancholy  but  one  disease;  which 
ajason  Pratcnsis  especially  labours,  and  that  they  differ  only 
secundum  majas  or  minus,  in  quantity  alone,  the  one  being  a 
degree  to  the  other,  and  both  proceeding  from  one  cause.  They 
differ  inienso  et  remisso  gradu,  saith  ""Gordonius,  asthe  humour 
is  intended  or  remitted.    Of  the  same  minde  is  "^Aretaeus, 
Alexander  Tertullianus,  Guianerius,  Savanarola,  Heurnius; 
and  Galen  himself  writes  [)romiscuouslv  of  them  both,  by  rea- 
son of  their  affinity:  but  most  of  our  neoterlcks  do  handle  them 
apart,  whom  I  will  follow  in  this  treatise.    Madness  is  there- 
fore defined  to  be  a  vehement  dotage;  or  raving  without  a  fever, 
far  more  violent  than  melancholy,  full  of  anger  and  clamour, 
horrible  looks,  actions,  gestures,  troubling  the  patients  with 
far  greater  vehemency  both  of  body  and  minde,  without  all  feare 
and  sorrow,  with  such  in>petuous  force  and  boldness,  that 
sometimes  three  or  four  men  cannot  hold  them;  differing  only 
in  this  from  phrensie,  that  it  is  without  a  fever,  and  their  me- 
mory is,  most  part,  better.  It  hath  the  same  causes  as  the  other, 
as  cholcr^  adust,  and  blood  incensed,  brains  inflamed,  &c. 
♦^Fracastorius  adds,  a  due  time  and  full  age  to  this  definition, 
to  distinguish  it  from  children,  and  will  have  it  conjirmed  im- 
potency,  to  separate  it  from  such  as  accidentally  come  and  go 
a^ain,  as  by  taking  henbane,  nightshade,  wine,  &c.  Of 
this  fury  there  be  divers  kindes;  "  ecstasie,  which  is  familiar 
with  some  persons,  as  Carijan  saith  of  himself,  he  could  be  in 
one  when  he  list;  in  which  the  Indian  priests  deliver  their 
oracles,  and  the  witches  in  Lapland  (as  Olaus  Magnus  writeth, 
}.  3.  cap.  IS.  extasi  omnia  prcedicerej  answer  all  questions 

»  Pleriquc  rredici  uno  complexu  peritringunt  hos  duos  morbos,  quod  ex  eadem 
caussa  oriantur,  quodque  maguitudine,  et  modo  solum  distent,  ct  alter  gradus ad  al- 
tcrum  existat.    Jason  Pratcns.  ^  Lib.  Med.  «  Pars  mania:  mihi  videtur. 

^  Insanus  est,  qui  aetate  debita,  et  tempore  debito,  per  se,  non  momentaneam  ct  fur 
eaceiTi,  utvini,  soluni  hyoscyami,  sed  confinnatani  habet  impotcntiam  bene  operandi 
|irca  inlclkclum.  1.  2,  de  inlelleclionp.  Of  which  lead  Fell.\  Plater,  cap.  3.  de 

^jftentis  alienation?, 
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in  an  exlasis  you  will  ask;  what  your  friends  do,  where  the)-- 
are,  how  they  fare,  &c.  The  other  species  of  this  fury  are 
enthusiasms,  revelations,  and  visions,  so  often  mentioned  by 
Gregory  and  Beda  in  their  workes;  obsession  or  possession  of 
divels,  Sybilline  prophets,  and  poetical  Furies;  such  as  come 
by  eating  noxious  herbs,  taranlu'las  stinging,  &c.  which  some 
reduce  to  this.  The  most  known  are  lycantkropia,  hydropho' 
Lia,  chorus  sancii  Viti. 

Lycanthropia.']  Lycanthropia,  which  Avicenna  calls  ciicu- 
luth,  others  lupinam  insaniam,  or  woolf-niadness,  when  men 
run  howling  about  graves  and  fields  in  the  night,  and  will  not 
be  perswaded  but  that  they  are  wolves,  or  some  such  beasts— 
aAetius  and  ^Paulus  call  it  akinde  of  melancholy  ;  but  I  should 
rather  refer  it  to  madness,  as  most  do.    Some  make  a  doubt  of 
it,  whether  there  be  any  such  disease.    '  Donat.  ab  Altomari 
saith,  that  he  saw  two  of  them  in  his  time:    ^Wierus  tells  a 
story  of  such  a  one  at  Padua,  1541,  that  would  not  beleeve  to 
the  contrary,  but  that  he  was  a  woolf.    He  hath  another  in- 
stance of  a  Spaniard,  who  thought  himself  a  bear.  ^Forestus 
confirms  as  much  by  many  examples;  one,  amongst  the  rest, 
of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  at  Alcmaerin  Holland — a  poor 
husbandman  that  still  hunted  about  graves,  and  kept  in  church- 
yards, of  a  pale,  black,  ugly,  and  fearful  look.    Such,  belike, 
or  little  better,  were  king  Prostus  *  daughters,  that  thought 
themselves  kine;  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  Daniel,  as  some  in- 
terpreters hold,  was  only  troubled  with  this  kinde  of  madness. 
This  disease  perhaps  gave  occasion  to  that  boid  assertion  of 
8 Pliny,  some  men  were  turned  into  wolves  in  his  time,  and 
from  wolves  to  men  again;  and  to  that  fable  of  Pausanias,  of  a 
man  that  was  ten  yeares  a  woolf,  and  aftewards  turned  to  his 
former  shape  :  to   Ovid's  tale  of  Lycaon,  &c.    He  that  is  de-r 
sirous  to  hear  of  this  disease,  or  more  examples,  let  him  read 
Austin  in  his  eighteenth  book  de  Civitate  Dei,  cap.  5  ;  Mi- 
zaldus,  cent.  5.  77;  Sckenkius,  lib.  1.  Hildesheim,  spicil.  2. 
deManid;  Forestus,  lib.  10.  deMorbis  Cerebri;  OlausMagnus; 
Vincentius  Bellavicensis,  5/)ec.  we^. 31.  c.  122;  Pierius, 
Bodine,  Zuinger,  Zeilgur,  Peucer,  Wierus,  Spranger,  Sec. 
This  malady,  saith  Avicenna,  troublethmen  most  in  February, 
and  is  now  a  dayes  frequent  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  accord- 
ing to  '  Heurnius.    Schernitzius  will  have  it  common  in  Livo- 
nia.   They  lye  hid,  most  part,  all  day,  and  go  abroad  in  the 

•  Lib.  6.  cap.  11,  bLib.  3.  cap.  16.  <=  Cap.  9.  Art.  med.  ^  De 

prastig.  DKmonum.  1.  3.  cap.  21.  Observat.  lib.  10.  de  morbis  cerebri,  c  15. 

'  Hippocrates,  lib.  de  insania.  t  Lib.  8.  cap.  22.  Homines  interdura  lupos  fieri : 
«l  contra.  >  Met.  1. 1,  'Cap.  de  Man.  ' 
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night,  harking,  howling,  at  graves  and  deserts  ;  ^  they  have 
vsvnliy  hollow  cys^  scabbed  legs  and  thighs,  very  dry  and 
pale,  ''saith  Al'tomarus  :  he  gives  a  reason  there  of  all  the 
symptomcs,  and  sets  down  a  hriefe  cure  of  them.  ' 

Hydrophobia  is  a  kinde  of  madness,  well  known  in  every 
village,  which  comes  by  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  or  scratching 
(saith  c  Avirelianus),  touching,  or  smelling  alone  sometimes  (as 
♦'Sckenkius  proves),  and  is  incident  to  many  other  creatures  as 
well  as  men;  so  called,  because  the  parties  affected  cannot 
endure  the  sight  of  water,  or  any  liquor,  supposing  -tillihey  see 
;i  mad  dog  in  it.  And  (which  is  more  wonderful)  though  they 
bp  very  dry,  (as  in  this  malady  they  are)  they  will  rather  dye 
than  drink.  ^Ccelius  Aurelianus,  an  ancient  writer,  makes  a 
doubt  whether  this  hydrophobia  be  a  passion  of  the  body  or  the 
niinde.  The  part  affected  is  the  brain  :  the  cause,  povson  tnat 
comes  from  the  mad  dog,  which  is  so  hot  and  dry,  that  it  con- 
sumes all  the  moisture  in  the  bo(iy.  ^  Hildesheim  relates  of 
some  that  dyed  so  mad,  and,  being  cut  up,  had  no  water, 
Scarce  blood,  or  any  moisture  left  in  them.  To  such  as  are  so 
affected,  the  feare  of  water  begins  at  fourteen  dayes  after  they 
are  bitten,  to  some  again  not  till  forty  or  sixty  dayes  after: 
commonly  saith  Heurnius,  they  begin  to  rave,  flye  water,  and 
glasses,  to  look  red,  and  swell  in  the  face,  about  twenty  dayes 
after,  (if  some  remedy  be  not  taken  in  the  mean  time),  to  lye 
awake,  to  be  pensive,  sad,  to  see  strange  visions,  to  bark  and 
howl,  tofallinto  aswoun,  and  oftentimes  fits  of  the  falling  sick- 
ness. sSomc  say,  little  things  like  whelps  will  be  seen  in  their 
urines.  If  any  of  these  signs  appear,  they  are  past  recovery. 
Many  times  these  svmptomes  will  not  appear  till  six  or  seaven  ' 
•nioneths  after,  saith  Codronchus;  and  sometimes  not  till 
seaven  or  eight  yeares,  as  Guianerius;  twelve,  as  Albertus; 
six  or  eight  moneths  after,  as  Galen  holds.  Baldus  the  great 
lawyer  d\ed  of  it;  an  Augustin  fryer,  and  a  woman  in  Delph, 
that  were  'Forestus  patients,  were  miserably  consumed  with  it. 
The  common  cure  in  the  countrey  (for  such  at  least  as  dwell 
near  the  sea  side)  is  to  duck  them  over  head  and  ears  in  sea 
water ;  some  use  charms  ;  every  good  wife  can  prescribe  me- 
dicines. But  the  best  cure  to  be  had  in  such  cases,  is  from  the 
most  approved  physltians.  They  that  will  read  of  them,  may 
consult  with  Dioscorides,  lib.  6.  cap.  37-  Heurnius,  Hildes- 
heim,  Capivaccius,  Forestus,  Sckenkius,  and,  before  all  others, 
Codronchus  an  Italian,  who  hath  lately  written  two  exquisite 
bookes  of  this  subject. 

*  Ulcerata  crura;  sitisipsis  atlest  immodica;  pal! id i  ;  lingua  jicca.  »>  Cap.  9. 

art  Hydrophobia.  '  Lib.  3.  cap.  9.  ^  Lib.  7.  dc  Venenls.  '  Lib- 

3.  cap.  13.  de  morbis  acutis.  f  Spicil.  2.  «  Sckeukius,  7.  iib.  dc  Vciipau. 

h  Lib.  de  Hydrophobia.  '  Obscrvat.  lib  10.  23. 
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Chorus  saiicti  Fiti.]  Chorus  sancfi  Viti,  or  S'.  Vitus  dance; 
the  lascivious  dance,  "Paracelsus  calls  it,  because  they  that  are 
taken  with  it,  can  do  nothlngbut  dance  till  ihey  bedead,  orcured. 
It  is  so  called,  for  that  the  parlies  so  troubled  were  wont  to  go  to 
S^  V'itus  for  help;  and,  after  they  had  danced  there  a  while, 
they  were  certainly  freed.  'Tis  strange  to  hear  how  long  they 
will  dance,  and  in  what  manner,  over  stools,  forms,  tables:  even 
great-bellied  women  sometimes  (and  yet  never  hurt  their  chil- 
dren) will  dance  so  long  that  they  can  stir  neither  hand  nor 
foot,  but  seem  to  be  quite  dead.  One  in  red  cloaths  they 
cannot  abide.  Musick,  above  ail  things,  they  love;  and  there- 
fore magistrates  in  Germany  will  hire  musicians  to  play  to 
them,  and  some  lusty  sturdy  companions  to  dance  with  them» 
This  disease  hath  been  very  common  in  Germany,  as  appears 
by  those  relations  of  ^Sckenkius,  and  Paracelsus  in  his  book 
oF  Madness,  who  braggs  how  many  several  persons  he  hath 
cured  of  it.  Felix  Platerus  fde  Mentis  Alienat.  cap.  3  J  re» 
ports  of  a  woman  in  Basil  whom  he  saw,  that  danced  a  whole 
moneth  together.  The  Arabians  call  it  a  kinde  of  palsie.  Bo^ 
dine,  in  his  fifth  book  de  Repub.  cap,  1.  speaks  of  this  infir- 
mity; Monavius,  in  his  last  epistle  to  Scoliztus,  and  in  ano* 
ther  to  Dudithus,  where  you  may  read  more  of  it. 

The  last  kinde  of  madness  or  melancholy  is  that  demoniacal 
(if  I  may  so  call  it)  obsession  or  possession  of  divels,  which 
Platerus  and  others  would  have  to  be  prasternatural  :  stupend 
things  are  said  of  them,  their  actions,  gestures,  contortionSf 
fasting,  prophesying,  speaking  languages  they  were  never 
taught,  &c.  many  strange  stories  are  related  of  them,  which 
because  some  will  not  allow,  (for  Deacon  and  Barrel  have 
written  large  volumes  on  this  subject  j07O  et  con.)  I  voluiita-; 
rily  omit. 

•^Fuchsias,  Institut.  lib.  3.  sec,  1.  cap.  11,  Felix  Plater, 
^Laurentius,  add  to  these  another  fury  that  proceeds  from 
love,  and  another  from  study,  another  divine  or  religious  fury  ; 
but  these  njore  prdperly  belong  to  melancholy  ;  of  all  which  I 
will  speak  ^  apart,  inl^;nding  to  write  a  whole  book  of  them. 

•Lascivam  chorcam.  To.  4.  de  mofbis  amentium.  Tract.  1.  *'£ventu,  tjt 
plurimum,  rem  ipsain  comprobante.  <  Lib.  1.  c^p.  de  Maaia.  *  Cap'.  3. 

de  mentis  alienat,  »  Cap.  4.  de  mel.  *  I'ART  $. 
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SUBSEC.  V. 

^lelancholy  in  disposition^  improperly  so  called, 
Equivocations, 

MELANCHOLY,  the  subject  of  our  present  discourse, 
is  either  in  disposition,  or  habit.  In  disposition  is  that 
transitory  melancholy  which  comes  and  gloes  upon  every  small 
occasion  of  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  trouble,  feare,  griefc,  pas- 
sion, or  perturbation  of  the  minde,  any  manner  of  care,  dis- 
content, or  thought,  which  causeth  anguish,  dulness,  heaviness 
and  vexation  of  spirit,  any  wayes  opposite  to  pleasure,  mirth, 
joy,  delight,  causing  frowardness  in  us,  or  a  dislike.  In 
which  equivocal  and  improper  sense,  we  call  him  melancholv, 
that  is  dull,  sad,  sowr,  lumpish,  ill-disposed,  solitary,  any 
way  moved,  or  displeased.    And  from  these  melancholy  dis- 
positions ^no  man  living  is  free,  no  Stoick,  none  so  .  wise, 
none  so  happy,  none  so  patient,  so  generous,  so  godly,  so  di- 
vine, that  can  vindicate  himself ;  so  well  composed,  but  more 
or  less,  sometime  or  other,  he  feels?  the  smart  of  it.  Melan- 
choly, in  this  sense,  is  the  character  of  mortality,    ^  Man, 
that  is  lorn  of  a  ivoman^  is  of  short  co?iti?ma7ice,  and  full  of 
trouble.    Zeno,  Cato,  Socrates  himself, — whom  "^Elian  so 
highly  commends  for  a  moderate  temper,  that  nothing  could 
disturb  him  ;  but,  goi?ig  out,  and  coining  in,  still  Socrates  kept 
the  same  serenity  of  countenance^  what  miserie  soever  befell 
lii'fn. — (if  we  may  believe  Plato  his  disciple)  was  much  tor- 
merited  with  it.    Q.  Metellus,  in  whom  ^  Valerius  gives  in- 
stance of  all  happiness,  the  most  fortunate  man  then  living, 
born  in  that  most  flourishing  city  of  Rome,  of  noble  parentage, 
W  proper  man  of  person,  well  qualified,  healthful,  rich,  ho- 
nourable, a  senatour,  a  consul,  happy  in  his  wife,  happy  in  his 
Qhildren,  &c.  vet  this  man  was  not  void  of  melancholy  }  he 
had  his  share  of  sorrow.      Polycrates  Samius,  that  flung  his 
rinfic  into  the- sea,  because  he  would  participate  of  discontent 
witli  others,  and  had  it  miraculously  restored  to  him  again 
shortly  after  by  a  fish  taken  as  he  angled,  was  not  free  from 
iheiancholy  dispositions.    No  man  can  cure  himself:  the  very 

•  De  quo  homine  securitas  ?  dc  quo  certum  gaudium  ?  Quocunque  se  convcrtit,  in 
terrenis  rebus  amaritudlnem  atiinii  iuveniet.  Aug,  in  Psal.  8.  5,  ^  J»b.  14.1. 

'Omni  tempore  Socratem  eodcm  viilW  videri,  sive  domum  rediret,  sivt;  domo 
cgrcdercttir.  Lib,  7.  cap.  1.  Natus  in  Horentissima  totius  orbis  civitatc,  no- 

biJissimis  parentibus.  corporis  vires  habuit,  et  rarissimas  animi  dotes,  uxorcm  con, 
spicuam,  pudicam,  feliccs  iiberos,  coasuiare  a«cus,  sequcntgs  iriuinphos,  &c. 
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gods  had  bitter  pangs,  and  frequent  passions,  as  their  own 
>  poets  put  upon  them.  In  general  ^  as  the  heaven,  so  is  our 
life  sometimes  /aire,  sometimes  overcast,  tempestuous,  and 
serene  ;  as  in  a  rose,  fiowers  and  prickles  :  in  the  year  it  self, 
a  temperate  summer  sometimes,  a  hard  winter,  a  drowth,  and 
then  again  pleasant  shoivers ;  so  is  our  life  intermixt  with 
joyes,  hopes,  feares,  sorrows,  calumnies  :  Invicem  cedunt  dolor 
et  voluptas  :  there  is  a  succession  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

.  ^  -c  medio  de  fonte  leporum 

Surglt  amari  aliquid,  quod  in  ipsis  floribus  angat. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  laughing  there  is  sorrow  (as  ^  Solomon 
holds):  even  in  the  midst  of  all  our  feasting  and  jollity,  (as 
'  Austin  infers  in  his  Com.  on  Psal.  41)  there  is  griefe  and 
discontent,  Inter  delicias,  semper  aliquid  scevi  nos  stran^ulat : 
for  a  pint  of  hony,  thou  shalt  here  likely  find  a  gallon  ot  gaul ; 
for  a  dram  of  pleasure,  a  pound  of  pain  ;  for  an  inch  of  mirth, 
an  ell  of  moan  :  as  ivy  doth  an  oke,  these  miseries  encompass 
our  life  :  and  'tis  most  absurd  and  ridipulous  for  any  mortal 
man  to  look  for  a  perpetual  tcnour  of  happiness  in  his  life.  No- 
thing so  prosperous  and  pleasant,  but  it  hath  f  some  bitterness 
in  it,  some  complaining,  some  grudging;  'tis  all  yXvy-vrriK^ov,  a 
mixt  passion,  and,  like  a  chequer  table,  black  and  white  ;  men, 
families,  cities,  have  their  falls  and  wanes,  now  trines,  sextiles, 
then  quartiles,  and  oppositions.  We  are  not  here,  as  those  an- 
gels, celestial  powers  and  bodies,  sun,  and  moon,  to  finish  our 
course  without  all  offence,  with  such  constancy,  to  continue 
for  so  many  ages;  but  subject  to  infirmities,  miseries,  interrupt, 
tossed  and  tumbled  up  and  down,  carried  about  with  every 
small  blast,  often  molested  and  disquieted  upon  each  slender 
occasion,  ^  uncertain,  brittle, ;  and  so  is  all  that  we  trust  unto. 
^  And  he  that  knows  not  this,  and  is  not  armed  to  ensure  it, 

»  Homer.  Iliad.  '  Lipsius,  cent  3.  ep.  45.   Ut  coelum,  sic  nos^omines  suy 

mus:  illud  ex  intervallo  nubibus  obd(icituret  obscuratur.  In  rosario  flores  spinjs 
intermixti.  Vita  siiriilis  aeri ;  ndum  modo,  suduin,  temppstas,  serenitas  :  ita  vices 
rcrum  sunt,  procmiagaudijs,  et 'spqpaces  curas.  «  ^.ucr>;tius,  1.  4.  1124.  Prov. 
14.13.  Extremum  gaudii  luctus  occupat.  =  Natal itia  inquit  celebrantur; 

nuptiac  hie  sunt;  at  ibi,  quid  celebratur,  quod  non  dolet,  quod  non  transit? 
'  Apulcius,  4.  florid.  Nihil  quldquid  homini  tarn  prosperum  divinitus  datura, 
quin  ei  admixtum  sit  aliquid  difficultalis,  utctiam  ampiissima  quaqua  lastiti  a  sub- 
sit  quccpiam  vei  parva  querimnnia,  conjugationc  quadam  mellis  et  fellis.  ?  Ca- 
duca  nimirum  et  fragilia,  et  puerilibus  consentanea  crepundiis,  sunt  ista  qu«e  vires 
ft  opes  humanse  vocantur,  afHuunt  subito  ;  repente  dilabuntur  ;  nullo  in  loco,  nulla  in 
persona,  stabilibus  nixa  radicibus  consistunt ;  sed  inccrtissimo  flatu  fortunEc,  quos  ii> 
sublime  cxtulerunt,  improviso  rccursu  destitutes  in  prolundo  miseriarum  vellc  mi- 
•erabiliter  immergunt.  Valerius,  1.  6.  c.  9.  *>  Huic  seculo  parum  aptus  es  ; 
aut  potius  omnium  nostrorum  conditionem  ignoras  quibus  rcciproco  quodanv 
i>e)t\»,&c.  Lorchanus  Gallobclgicus,  lib.  3.  ad  annum  1598. 
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is  not  fit  to  live  in  this  world  (as  one  condoles  our  time) ; 

knuic'S  not    the    condition  of  it,  where,  with  a  reci. 
procal  tije,  pleasure  and  pain  are  still  united,  and  suc- 
ceed one  another  in  a  ring.    Exi  e  mundo ;  get  thee  gone 
hence,  if  thou  canst  not  brook  it :  there  is  no  way  to  avoid 
it,  but  to  arm  thy  self  with  patience,  with  niagnaminity, 
to  a  oppose  thy  self  unto  it,  to  sufi'er  affliction  as  a  good 
souldier  of  Christ,  as    Paul  advisclh,  constantly  to  bear  it. 
But  forasmuch  as  so  few  can  embrace  this  <rood  cotnisell  of  his, 
or  use  It  aright,  but  rather  as  so  many  bruit  beasts,  give  w  ay 
to  their  passion,  voluntarily  subject  and  precipitate  themselves 
mto  a  labyrinth  of  cares,  woes,  miseries,  and  suflcr  their  soules 
to  be  overcome  by  them,  cannot  arm  themselves  with  that  pa- 
tience as  they  ought  to  do,  it  falleth  out  oftentimes  that  these 
dispositions  become  habits,  and  wani/  effects  contemned  (as 
'  Seneca  notes)  7nake  a  disease.    Eve?i  us  one  distillation,  Jiot 
yet  groiun  to  custome,  makes  a  cough,  hut  continual  a?id 
inveterate  causeth  a  consumption  of  the  lungs;  so  do  these 
our  melancholy  provocations;  and,  according  as  the  humour 
it  self  is  intended  or  remitted  in  men,  as  their  temperature  of 
body  or  rational  soule  is  better  able  to  make  resistance,  so  are 
they  more  or  less  affected  :  for  that  which  is  but  a  flea-biting 
to  one,  causeth  unsufferable  torment  to  another;  and  which 
one  by  his  singular  moderation  and  well  composed  carriage 
can  happily  overcome,  a  secund  is  no  whit  able  to  sustain  ; 
but,  upon  every  small  occasion  of  misconceived  abuse,  injury, 
griefe,  disgrace,  loss,  cross,  rumour,  &c.  (if  solitary,  or  idle) 
yeelds  so  far  to  passion,  that  his  complexion  is  altered,  his  di- 
gestion hindered,  his  sleep  gone,  his  spirits  obscured,  and  his 
heart  heavy,  his  hypochondries  mis-affected;  winde,  crudity,  on 
a  suddain  overtake  him,  and  he  himself  overcome  with  melan- 
choly.   As  it  is  with  a  man  imprisoned  for  debt,  if  once  in  the 
goal,  every  creditor  will  bring  his  action  against  him,  and  there 
likely  hold  him — if  any  discontent  seise  upon  a  patient,  in  an 
instant  all  other  perturbations  (for,  qua  data  porta,  ruuntj  will 
set  upon  him ;  andthen,like  a  lame  dogorbroken-vvinged  goose, 
he  droops  and  pines  away,  and  is  brought  at  last  to  that  ill  habit 
or  malady  of  melancholy  it  self :  so  that,  as  the  philosophers 
make eight  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  we  may  make  eighty-eight 
of  melancholy,  as  the  parts  affected  are  diversely  seised  with 
it,  or  have  been  plunged  more  or  less  into  this  infernal  gulf,  or 

*  Horsuni  omnia  studta  dirigi  debent,  ut  humana  fortiter  feramus.    ^  2  Tini» 
2,  3.  •  Epist.  96.  1.  10.  Affectus  frcqiicntes  contemptiquc  niorlnim  faciunt. 

Uestillatio  ^na,  nec  adhuc  in  morcm  adducta,  tussim  facit;  assidua  ct  violenta, 
phthisim,  *  Calidum  ad  octo  ;  frigidum  ad  octo.    Una  hiruudo  noa  facit 
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waded  deeper  into  it.  But  all  these  melancholy  fits,  howso- 
ever pleasing  at  first,  or  displeasing,  violent  and  tyrannizing 
over  those  whom  they  seise  on  for  the  time— yet  these  fits,  I 
say,  or  men  affected,  are  but  improperly  so  called,  because 
they  coniinuc  not,  but  come  and  go,  as  by  some  objects  they 
are  "moved.  Th'xsmelanclmly,  of  which  we  are  to  treat,  is  an 
habit,  mcri'us  sonticus,  or  diron'mis,  a  chronicle  or  contmuate 
disease,  a  setled  humour,  as  aAurellanus  and  "^others  call  it, 
not  errant,  but  fixed  ;  and  as  it  was  long  increasing,  so,  now 
being  (pleasant  or  painful)  grown  to  an  habit,  it  will  hardly 
he  removed. 

SECT.  I. 
MEMB.  II. 
SUBSECT.  I. 


Digression  of  Anato  my , 

BEFORE  I  proceed  to  define  the  disease  of  melancholy^ 
what  it  is,  or  to  discourse  farther  of  it,  I  hold  it  not 
impertinent  to  make  a  briefe  digression  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
body  and  faculties  of  the  soule,  for  the  better  understanding  of 
that  which  is  follow ;  because  many  hard  words  will  ohen 
occurr,  as  myrache,  hypochondrieSy  ho'morrhoids,  c^c,  iMOgi- 
nation,  reason^  humours,  spirits,  vital,  nattiral,  animal, 
nerves,  veins,  arteries,  chyhis,  pitnita;  which  of  the  vulgar 
will  not  so  easily  be  perceived,  what  they  are,  how  sited,  and 
to  what  end  they  serve.  And,  besides,  it  may  peradventure 
give  occasion  to  some  men  to  examine  more  accurately,  search 
farther  into  this  most  excellent  subject,  (and  thereupon,  with 
lhat  royal  '  prophet,  to  praise  God  ;  for  a  man  is  fea  f  ully  and 
wonderfully  made,  and  curiously  wrought)  that  have  time  and 
leasure  enough,  and  are  sufficiently  informed  in  all  other 
worldly  businesses,  as  to  make  a  good  bargain,  buy  and  sell,  to 
keep  and  makechoyce  of  a  faire  hauk,  hound,  horse,  &lc.  but, 
for  such  matters  as  concern  the  knowledge  of  themselves,  they 
are  wholly  ignorant  and  careless  ;  they  know  not  what  this 
body  and  soule  are,  how  combined,  of  what  parts  and  facul- 
ties they  consist,  or  how  a  man  differs  from  a  dog.  And  what 
can  be  more  ignominious  and  filthy  (as  ''Melancthon  well  in- 
veighs) than  for  a  man  not  to  know  the  structure  and  com- 
position of  his  own  bodyf  especially  since  the  knowledge  of'  it 
tends  so  much  to  the  preservation  of  ' his  health,  and  informa- 
tion of  his  manners.    To  stir  them  up  therefore  to  this  stud)', 

*  Lib.  1.  c.  6.  »"  Fuchsius,  lib.  3.  sec.  cap.  7.  Hiiaesheim,  fol.  130.  '  Psal. 
139.  14.  "I  Dc  ariiina.    Turpc  eiiim  est  homini  ij^nonrc  sui  corporis  (ut  ita 

dicam)  xdificiuni,  praricitiin  cum  ad  valetudincjn  el  mores  h«c  cogiiitio  plurimura 
<oiiducat. 
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to  peruse  those  elaborate  works  of  ^ Galen,  Bauhinus,  Plater, 
Vesalius,  I'alopius,  Laurentius,  Remelinus,  &c.  which  have 
Written  copiously  in  Latin — or  that  which  some  of  our  indus- 
trious countrey-men  have  done  in  our  mother  tongue,  not 
long  since,  as  that  translation  of  Columbus,  and  ^Microcos- 
iriographia,  in  thirteen  bookes— I  have  made  this  briefe  digres- 
sion. Also  because  d  wrecker,  'Melancthon,  ^  Fernelius, 
S  Fuchsias,  and  those  tedious  tracts  de  Animd  (u  hich  have 
more  compendiously  handled  and  written  of  this  matter)  are 
not  at  all  times  ready  to  be  had— to  give  them  some  small 
taste  or  notice  of  the  rest,  let  this  epitome  suffice. 


SUBSECT,  II. 

t)ivision  of  the  Body .    Humours.  Spirits, 

OF  the  parts  of  the  body  there  may  be  many  divisions  : 
the  most  approved  is  that  of  ''Laurentius,  out  of  Hippo- 
crates, which  Is,  into  parts  eontained,  or  containing.  Con- 
tained are  either  huvwurs  or  spirits. 

Humoiirs.']  A  humour  is  a  liquid  or  fluent  part  of  the  body, 
comprehended  in  it,  for  the  preservation  of  it,  and  is  eithet 
innate  or  born  with  us,  or  adventitious  and  acquisite.  The 
radical  or  innate  is  dayly  supplyed  by  nourishment,  which 
some  call  cambinm,  and  make  those  secundary  humours  of  rns 
and  gluten  to  maintain  it;  or  acquisite,  to  maintain  these  four 
first  primary  humours,  coming  and  proceeding  from  the  first 
concoction  in  the  liver,  by  which  meanes  chylus  is  excluded. 
Some  divide  them  into  profitable,  and  excrementitious.  But 
^  Crato  (out  of  Hippocratesj  will  have  all  four  to  be  juyce,  and 
not  excrements,  without  which  no  living  creature  can  be 
sustained;  which  four,  though  they  be  comprehended  in  the 
mass  of  blood,  yet  they  have  their  several  afl'ections,  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  and  from  those  ad- 
ventitious^ peccant,  or  ^  diseased  humours,  as  Melancthon  calls 
them. 

Blood.']  Blood  is  a  hot,  sweet,  temperate,  red  humour, 
prepared  in  the  mesaraicke  veins,  atid  made  of  the  most  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  chylus  in  the  liver,  whose  office  is  to  riou^ 
rish  the  whole  body,  to  give  it  strength  and  colour,  being  di- 
spersed, by  the  veins,  through  every  part  of  it.    And  from  it 

»  De  usu  part.        '  *  History  of  man.  =  D.  Crooke.  ^  In  SyntaXi. 

•  Dc  Anima.  f  Instit.  lib.  1.  ?  ^Jiyiiol.  1.  1,  2.  »>  Anat.  1.  1. 

c.  18.  *  '  In  Micro.  Succos,  sine  quibus  animal  justeatari  non  potest.  Mgr- 
botos  humoiYs. 
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spirits  are  first  begotten  in  the  heart,  which  afterwards,  by  the 
arteries,  are  communicated  to  the  other  parts. 

Pitnita,  or  flegm,  is  a  cold  and  moist  humour,  begotten 
of  the  colder  part  of  the  ckyhis  (or  white  juyce  coming  out  of 
the  meat  digested  in  the  stomach)  in  the  liver  j  his  office  is  to 
nourish  and  moisten  the  members  of  the  body,  which,  as  the 
tongue,  are  moved,  that  they  be  not  over-dry. 

Choler  is  hot  and  dry,  bitter,  begotten  of  ihe  hotter  parts 
of  the  chylus,  and  gathered  to  the  gaul :  it  helps  the  natural 
heat  and  senses,  and  serves  to  the  expelling  of  excrements. 

Melancholy.']  Melancholy,  cold  and  dry,  thick,  black,  and 
sovvr,  begotten  of  the  more  faeculent  part  of  nourishment,  and 
purged  from  the  spleen,  is  a  bridle  to  the  other  two  hot  hu- 
mours, blood  and  chokr,  preserving  them  in  the  blood,  and 
nourishing  the  bone:?.  These  four  humours  have  some  analogy 
with  the  four  elements,  and  to  the  four  ages  in  man. 

Serum,  Sweat,  Tears.']  To  these  humours  you  may  add 
serum,  which  is  the  matter  of  urine,  and  those  excrementitiou* 
humours  of  the  third  concoction,  sweat  and  tears. 

Spirits.]  Spirit  is  a  most  subtile  vapour,  which  is  expressed 
from  the  blood,  and  the  instrument  of  the  soule  to  perform  all 
his  actions ;  a  common  tye  or  medium  betwixt  the  body  and  the 
soule  as  some  will  have  it;  or  (as  ^Paracelsus)  a  fourth  soule  of 
h  self.  Melancthon  holds  the  fountain  of  these  spirits  to  be 
ihe  heart;  begotten  there,  and  afterward  conveyed  to  the  brain, 
they  take  another  nature  to  them.  Of  these  spirits  there  be 
three  kindes,  according  to  the  three  principal  parts,  brain,  heart, 
liver;  natural,  vital,  animal.  The  natural  are  begotten  iu 
the  liver,  and  thence  dispersed  through  the  veins,  to  perform 
those  natural  actions.  The  vital  spirits  are  made  in  the  heart 
of  the  natural,  which,  by  the  arteries,  are  transported  to  all 
the  other  parts:  if  these  spirits  cease,  then  life  ceaseth,  as  in  a 
sijncope  or  swouning.  The  animal  spirits,  formed  of  the  vital, 
brought  up  to  the  brain,  and  diffused  by  the  nerves,  to  the 
subordinate  members,  give  sense  and  motion  to  them  all. 

SUBSECT.  III. 
Similar  parts. 

Similar  parts.]    (P  ONTATNING  parts,  by  reason  of  their 
'  \_y  more  sohd  substance,  are  either /iowo- 

geneal  or  heterogeneol,  similar,  or  dissimilar ;  (so  Ari- 
stotle divides  them,  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  de  Hist.  Animal.  Lau- 
rentius,  cap.  20.  lib.  1.)  Similar,  or  homogeneal,  are  such 
as,  if  they  be  divided,  are  still  severed  into  parts  of  the 

•  Spiritalis  anima.  i 
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same  nature,  as  water  into  water.    Of  these  sortie  be  sper^ 
tnaticalj  some  Jleshiji  or  carnal.    ^  Spema/ktf/ are  such  as 
are  innnediately  begotten  of  the  seed,  which  are  boiieHf  gristles 
ligaments,  meiitbraneSf  nerves,  arteries,  veins,  skins,  fibres  or 
strings,  fat. 

Bones.]  The  bones  are  dt-y  and  hard,  begotten  of  the  thick- 
est of  the  seed,  to  strengthen  and  sustain  other  parts :  some  say 
there  be  three  hundred  and  four,  some  three  hundred  and 
seavert3  or  three  hundred  and  thirteen  in  mans  body.  They 
have  no  nerves  in  them,  and  are  therefore  without  sense- 

A  gristle  is  a  substance  softer  than  bone,  and  harder  than 
the  rest,  flexlblej  ind  serves  to  maintain  the  parts  of  motion. 

Ligaments,  are  they  that  tye  the  bones  together,  and  other 
parts  to  the  bones,  with  their  subserving  tendons.  Membranes 
office  is  to  cover  the  rest. 

Nerves,  or  sinews,  are  membranes  without,  and  full  of  mar- 
row within  :  they  proceed  from  the  brain,  and  carry  the  ani* 
mal  spirits  for  sense  and  motion.  Of  these  some  be  harder, 
some  softer  :  the  softer  serve  the  senses;  and  there  be  seaven 
pair  of  them.  The  first  be  the  optick  nerves,  by  which  we  see ; 
the  secund  move  the  eys  ;  the  third  pair  serve  for  the  tongue 
to  taste;  the  fourth  pair  for  the  taste  in  thp  pal  at ;  the  fifth 
belong  to  the  ears ;  the  sixth  pair  is  most  ample,  and  runs  al- 
most over  all  the  bowels  :  the  seaventh  pair  moves  the  tongue* 
The  harder  sinews  serve  for  the  motion  of  the  inner  parts,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  marrow  in  the  back,  of  whom  there  be  thirty 
combinations — seaven  of  the  neck,  twelve  of  the  breast,  &c. 

Arteries,]  Arteries  are  long  and  hollow,  with  a  double  skin 
to  convey  the  vital  spirits;  to  discern  which  the  better,  they 
say  that  Vesalius  the  anatomist  was  wont  to  cut  up  men  alive. 
•"They  arise  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  are  principally 
two,  from  which  the  rest  are  derived,  aor/o,  and  venosa.  Aorta 
is  the  root  of  all  the  other,  which  serves  the  whole  body;  the 
other  goes  to  the  lungs,  to  fetch  ayr  to  refrigerate  the  heart. 

Veins.]  Veins  are  hollovy  and  round  like  pipes  ;  arising  from 
the  liver,  carrying  blood  and  natural  spirits,  they  feed  all  the 
parts.  Of  these  there  be  two  chiefe,  vena  porta,  and  vena  cava, 
from  which  the  rest  are  corrivated.  That  vena  porta  is  a  vein 
coming  from  the  concave  of  the  liver,  and  receiving  those 
mesaraical  veins,  by  whom  he  takes  the  chylus  from  the  sto- 
inach  and  guts,  and  conveys  it  to  the  liver.  The  other  derives 
blood  from  the  liver,  to  nourish  all  other  dispersed  members. 
The  branches  of  that  ve7ia  porta  are  the  mesaraical  and 
kcemorrhoidsk    The  branches  of  the  cava  are  inward  or  02it' 


»  Laurcatius,  c.  30.  1.  1.  Anat.  » In  these  they  observe  the  beating  of  the 
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u  ard—inward— seminal  or  emulgent— outward,  in  the  head, 
arms,  feet,  Sec.  and  have  several  names.  _ 

FiZ»ri^,  Fa/*,  F/e^/i.]  Fihrce  are  strings,  white  and  sohd, 
dispersed  through  the  whole  member,  and  right,  oblique,  trans- 
verse, all  which  have  their  several  uses.  Fat  is  a  similar  part, 
moist,  without  blood,  composed  of  the  most  thick  and  unc- 
tuous matter  of  the  blood.  The  ''  skin  covers  the  rest,  and  hath 
cuticulnm,  or  a  little  skin  under  it.  Flesh  is  soft  and  ruddy, 
composed  of  the  congealing  of  blood,  &c. 

SDBSECT.  IV. 
Dissimilar  parts* 

IT^ISSIMlLAR  parts  are  those  which  vi'e  call  organical,  or 
_uLJ^  instrumental ;  and  they  be  inivard,  or  outiuard.  The 
chiefest  outward  parts  are  situate  forvi'ard  or  backward.  Forward, 
ihe  crown  and  foretop  of  the  head,  skull,  face,  forehead,  tem- 
ples, chin,  eys,  ears,  nose,  &c.  neck,  breast,  chest,  upper  and* 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  hypochondries,  navel,  groyn,  flank,  &c. 
Backward,  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  back,  shoulders,  sides, 
loyns,  hip-bones,  os  sacrum,  buttocks,  &c.  Or  joynts,  arms, 
hands,  feet,  legs,  thighs,  knees,  &c.  Or  common  to  both, 
which,  because  they  are  obvious  and  well  known,  I  have  care- 
lessly repeated,  eaque  prcecipua  et  grandiora  tantum ;  quod 
reliquujn,  ex  lihris  de  animd,  qui  volet,  accipiat. 

Inward  vrga/iical  parts,  which  cannot  be  seen,  are  divers  in 
number,  and  have  several  names,  functions,  and  divisions  ;  but 
tliat  of Laurentius  is  most  notable,  into  nobley  or  ignoble  parts. 
Of  the  noble  there  be  three  principal  parts,  to  which  all  the 
rest  belong,  and  whom  they  serve — brain,  heart,  liver  ;  ac- 
cording to  whose  site,  three  regions,  or  a  threefold  division  is 
made  of  the  whole  body  ;  as,  first,  of  the  head,  in  which  the 
animal  organs  are  contained,  and  brain  it  self,  which  by  hi$ 
nerves  gives  sense  and  motion  to  the  rest,  and  is,  (as  it  were)  a 
privy  counsellour,  and  chancellour,  to  the  heart.  The  secund 
region  is  the  chest,  or  middle  belly,  in  which  the  heart  as 
king  keeps  his  court,  and  by  his  arteries  communicates  life  to 
the  whole  body.  The  third  region  is  the  lower  belli/,  in 
which  the  liver  resides  as  a. legate  a  latere,  with  the  rest  of 
those  natural  organs,  serving  for  concoction,  nourishment, 
expelling  of  excrements.    This  lower  region  is  distinguished 

•  Cujus  est  pars,  similar'isa  vi  cutifica,  ut  interiora  muniat.  Capivac.  Anat.  pag. 
25'2.  b  Aiiat.  lib.  i.  c.  1^.  Celebris  est  et  pervuljata.partium  divisio  in  prii*- 
cipcj  et  ignobilcs  partes. 
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from  the  upper  by  the  viidriffe,  or  diapkragma,  and  is  subdi- 
vided again  by  "some  into  three  concavities,  or  regions,  upper, 
middle,  and  lower—the  upper,  of  the  hypochondries,  in  whose 
Tight  side  is  the  liver,  the  left  the  spleeji  (from  which  is  de- 
nominated hypochondriacal  melancholy) — the  secund,  of  the 
navel  and  flanks,  divided  from  the  first  by  the  rim — the  last, 
ot  the  water-course,  which  is  again  subdivided  into  three  other 
parts.  The  Arabians  make  two  parts  of  this  region,  epigas- 
trium and  kypogastrium ;  upper  or  lower.  Epigastrium. 
they  call  miracke,  from  whence  comes  miracliialis  melancho- 
/ia,  sometimes  mentioned  of  them.  Of  these  several  regions 
1  will  treat  in  briefe  apart;  and,  first,  of  the  third  region,  in 
which  the  natural  organs  are  contained. 

The  lower  region.  Natural  Organs.']  But  you  that  are 
readers,  in  the  mean  time,  suppose  you  were  now  brought 
into  some  sacred  temple,  or  majestical  palace,  (as  b  Melanc- 
ihon  saith)  to  behold  not  ihe  matter  only,  but  the  singular 
art,  workmanship,  and  counsell  of  this  our  great  Creator, 
And  'lis  a  pleasant  and  profitable  speculation,  if  it  be  consi- 
dered aright.  The  parts  of  this  region,  which  present  them- 
selves to  your  consideration  and  view,  are  such  as  serve  to  nu- 
trition, or  generation.  Those  of  nutrition  serve  to  the  first  or 
secund  concoction,  as  the  oesophagus  or  gullet  which  brings 
meat  and  drink  into  the  stomach.  The  ventricle  or  stomach, 
which  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  that  part  of  the  belly  beneath  the 
midriffe,  the  kitchen  (as  it  were)  of  the  first  concoction,  and 
which  turns  our  meat  into  chylus.  It  hath  two  mouths,  one 
above,  another  beneath.  The  upper  is  sometimes  taken  for  the 
stomach  itself:  the  lower  and  nether  door  (as  Wecker  calls  it) 
is  named  pylorm.  This  stomach  is  sustained  by  a  large  kell  or 
kaull,  called  omentum;  which  some  will  have  the  same  with 
peritonceum,  or  rim  of  the  belly.  From  iht  stoinach  to  the  very 
fundament,  ire  produced  the  guts  or  intestina,  which  serve  a 
iittle  to  alter  and  distribute  the  chylus,  and  convey  away  the 
excrements.  Thev  are  divided  into  small  and  great,  by  reason 
of  their  site  and  substance,  slender  or  thicker  :  the  slender  is 
duode?mm,  or  whole  gut,  which  is  next  to  the  stomach,  some 
twelve  inches  long  (saith  "  Fuchsius).  Jejunum,  or  empty  gut 
continuate  to  the  other,  which  hath  many  mesaraick  veins 
annexed  to  it,  which  take  part  of  the  chylus  to  the  liver  from 
it.  Ilion,  the  third,  which  consists  of  many  crinkles,  which 
serves  with  the  rest  to  receive,  keep,  and  distribute  the  chylus 
from  the  stomach.    The  thick  guts  are  three,  the  blind  gut, 

»  D.  Crookc,  out  of  Galen  nnd  others.  ^  Vos  vcro  veluti  in  tcmplum  acsa- 

icrarium  quodclam  vos  duci  putethj  &c.    Suavis  et  utilis  cogniiio.  «  Lib.  1. 

cop  12,  beet,  5. 
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colony  and  right  gut..    The  Hind  h  a.  thick  and  short  gut, 
havino-  one  mouth  in  which  the  illon  and  colon  meet:  it  re- 
ceives^the  excrements,  and  conveys  them  to  the  colo?i.  This 
colon  hath  many  windings,  that  the  excrements  pass  not  away 
too  fast :  the  right  gut  is  straight,  and  conveys  the  excrements 
lo  \hQ  fundament,  whose  lower  part  is  bound  up  with  certain 
■musclesj  called  sphincteres,  that  the  excrements  may  be  the 
better  contained,  until  such  time  a  man  be  willing  to  go  to^the 
stool.    In  the  midst  of  these  guts  is  situated  the  mesenteriiim 
or  midrife,  composed  of  many  veins,  arteries,  and  much  fat, 
serving-  chiefly  to  sustain  the  guts.    All  these  parts  serve  the 
iSrst  concoction.   To  the  secund^  which  is  busied  either  in  re- 
fining the  good  nourishment,  or  expelling  the  bad,  is  chiefly; 
belonging  the  liver,  like  in  colour  to  congealed  blood,  the  shop 
of  blood,  situate  in  the  right  hypochondry,  in  figure  like  to  an 
-half-moon ;  generosum.  wembrum,  Melancthon  styles  it ;  a 
generous  part ;  it  serves  to  turn  the  chylus  to  blood,  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  body.    The  excrements  of  it  are  either 
cholerick  or  ivatery,  which  the  other  subordinate  parts  con- 
vey.   The  ganl,  placed  in  the  concave  of  the  liver,  extracts 
choler  to  it  j  the  spletn,  melancholy ;  which  is  situate  on  the 
left  side,  over  against  the  liver,  a  spungy  matter  that  draws 
this  black  choler  to  it  by  a  secret  vertue,  and  feeds  upon  it, 
conveying  the  rest  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  to  stir  up  ap* 
petite,  or  else  to  the  guts  as  an  excrement*    That  watery  mat- 
ter the  two  kidneys  expurgate  by  those  emulgent  veins,  and 
meters.    The  emulgent  draw  this  superfluous  moisture  from 
the  blood;  the  two  ureters  convey  it  to  the  bladder,  which, 
-  by  reason  of  his  site  in  the  lower  belly,  is  apt  to  receive  it, 
having  two  parts,  neck  and  bottom:  the  bottom  holds  the 
water;  the  neck  is  constringed  with  a  muscle,  which,  as  a 
porter,  keeps  the  vvater  from  running  out  against  our  will. 

Members  of  generation  are  common  to  both  sexes,  or  pecu- 
liar to  one;  which,  becau&e  they  are  impertinent  to  my  pur- 
pose, I  do  voluntarily  omit. 

Middle  Region.]  Next  in  order  is  the  middle  region,  ox; 
chest,  which  comprehends  the  vital  faculties  and  parts;  which 
(as  I  have  said)  is  separated  from  the  lower  belly  by  the  dia- 
phragma  or  midriffe,  which  is  a  skin  consisting' of  many 
nerves,  membranes;  and,  amongst  .other  uses  it  hath,  is  the  in- 
strument of  laughing.  There  is  also  a  certain  thin  membrane, 
full  of  sinews,  which  covereth  the  whole  chest  within,  and  is 
called  pleura,  the  seat  of  the  disease  called  pleurisie,  when  it  is 
inflamed.  Some  add  a  third  skin,  which  is  termed  7nediastinus, 
which  divides  the  chest  into  two  parts,  right  and  left.  Of  this 
region  the  principal  part  is  the  hearty  w^hicli  i*  the  seat  and 
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fountain  of  life,  of  heat,  of  spirits,  of  pulse,  and  respiration: 
the  sun  of  our  body,  the  king  and  sole  commander  of  it  :  the 
seat  and  organ  of  all  passions  and  affections  ;  fprimum  viveiis 
vltimum  inoriens ;  it  lives  first,  and  dyes  last  in  all  creatures) 
of  a  pyramidical  fofm,  and  not  much  'unlike  to  a  pine-apple; 
a  part  worthy  of  »  admiration,  that  can  yeeld  such  variety  of 
affections,  by  whose  motion  it  is  dilated  or  contracted,  to  stir 
and  command  the  humours  in  the  body ;  as,  in  sorrow,  melan- 
choly ;  in  anger,  cholcr^  in  joy,  to  send  the  hjood  outwardly; 
in  sorrow,  to  call  it  in  ;  moving  the  humours,  as  horses  do  a 
chariotk  This  heart,  though  it  be  one  sole  member,  yet  it 
may  be  divided  into  two  creeks,  right  and  left.  The  right  is 
like'the  moon  increasing,  bigger  than  the  other  part,  and  re- 
ceives blood  from  vena  cava,  distributing  some  of  it  to  the 
lungs,  to  nourish  them,  the  rest  to  the  left  side,  to  ingender 
'Spirits.  The  lift  creek  hath  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  is  the  seat 
of  life,  which  (as  a  torch  doth  oyl)  draws  blood  unto  it,  be- 
getting of  it  spirits  and  fire  ;  and,  as  fire  in  a  torch,  so  are  spi- 
rits in  the  blood;  and,  by  that  great  artery  called  aorta,  it  sends 
vital  spirits  over  the  body,  and  takes  ayr  from  the  lungs,  by 
that  artery  which  is  called  venosa;  so  that  both  creeks  have 
their  vessels;  the  right  two  veins;  the  left  two  arteries,  be- 
sides those  two  common  anfractuous  ears,  which  serve  them 
both  ;  the  one  to  hold  blood,  the  other  ayr,  for  several  uses. 
The  l?tngs  is  a  thin  spungy  part,  like  an  oxe  hoof,  (saith  ""Fer- 
nelius)  the  town-clark,  or  cryer  (''one  terms  it),  the  instru- 
ment of  voyce,  as  an  oratour  to  a  king;  annexed  to  the  heart, 
to  express  his  thoughts  by  voyce.  That  it  is  the  instrunient  of 
voyce,  is  manifest,  in  that  no  creature  can  speak  or  utter  any 
voyce,  which  wanteth  these  lights.  It  is,  besides,  the  instru- 
ment of  respiration,  or  breathing;  and  its  office  is  to  cool  the 
heart,  by  sending  ayr  unto  it  by  the  venosal  artery,  which 
vein  comes  to  the  lungs  by  that  aspera  arteria,  which  con- 
sists of  many  gristles,  membrances,  nerves,  taking  in  ayr  at 
the  nose  and  mouth,  and,  by  it  likewise,  exhales  the  fumes  of 
the  heart. 

In  the  upper  region  serving  the  animal  faculties,  the  chiefe 
or^an  is  the  brain,  which  is  a  soft,  marrowish,  and  white, 
substance,  ingendred  of  the  purest  part  of  seed  and  spirits,  in- 
cluded by  many  skins,  and  seated  within  the  skull  or  brain-pan ; 
and  it  is  the  most  nobleorganunder  heaven,  the  dwelling-house 
and  seat  of  the  soule,  the  habitation  of  wisdome,  memory,  judge- 

»  Hscc  res  c^t  prsrcipuc  digna  admirationc,  quod  tanta  afFcctuum  varictate  cirtuT 
cor,  ciuod  onines  res  tristes  ct  Ixta:  statim  corda  icriimt  ct  movent.  ''Physio. 
J      c.  8.  «  .UtoratoV  regi,  sicpulmo,  vocis  imtrumentum,  annectitur  ceidi, 

itc.  Mdancth. 
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ment,  reason,  and  in  which  man  is  most  like  unto  God:  and 
therefore  nature  hath  covered  it  with  a  skull  of  hard  bone, 
and  two  skins  or  membranes,  whereof  the  one  is  called  dura 
mater,  or  meninx^  the  other  pia  mater.  The  dura  mater  is 
next  to  the  skull,  above  the  other,  which  includes  and  protects 
the  brain.  When  this  is  taken  away,  the  pia  mater  is  to  be 
seen,  a  thin  membrane,  the  next  and  immediate  cover  of  the 
brain,  and  not  covering  only,  but  entering  into  it.  The  brain 
it  self  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the fore  and  hinder  part.  The 
fore  part  is  much  bigger  than  the  other,  which  is  called  the 
little  brain,  in  respect  of  it.  This  fore  part  hath  many  conca^ 
vities,  distinguished  by  certain  ventricles,  which  are  the  re- 
ceptacles of  the  spirits,'brought. hither  by  the  arteries  from  the 
heart,  and  are  there  refined  to  a  more  heavenly  nature,  to  per- 
form the  actions  of  the  soule.  Of  these  ventricles  there  be  three, 
right,  left,  and  middle.  The  right  and  left  answer  to  their 
gite,  and  beget  animal  spirits;  if  they  be  any  way  hurt,  sense 
and  motion  ceaseth.  These  ventricles,  moreover,  are  held  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  common  sense.  The  middle  ventricle  is  a  com- 
mon concourse  and  cavity  of  them  both,  and  hath  two  pas- 
sages; the  one  to  receive  pitiiita;  and  the  other  extends  it  self 
to  the  fourth  creek:  in  this  they  place  imagination  and  cogi^ 
tation :  and  so  the  three  ventricles  of  the  fore  part  of  the  brain, 
are  used.  The  fourth  creek,  behind  the  head,  is  common  to 
the  m-eZ'eZ  or  little  brain,  and  marrow  of  the  back-bone,  the 
least  and  most  solid  of  all  the  rest,  which  receives  the  animal 
spirits  from  the  other  ventricles,  and  conveys  them  to  the  mar-^^ 
row  in  the  back,  and  is  the  place  where  they  say  the  memory 
is  seated. 


SUBSECT.  V. 

Of  the  Soule  and  her  Faculties, 

ACCORDING  to  --^  Aristotle,  the  soule  Is  defined  to  be 
ttriXtx^ia,  perfectio  et  actus  primus  corporis  vrganici, 
vitam  habentis  in  potentid — the  perfection  or  first  act  of  an 
organ  ical  body,  having  power  of  life;  which  most  ^philosophers 
approve.  But  many  doubts  arise  about  the  essence,  subject,  seat, 
distinction,  and  subordinate  faculties,  of  it.  For  the  essence 
and  particular  knowledge,  of  all  other  things  it  is  most  hard  (be 
It  of  man  or  beast)  to  discern,  as  <^AristoUe  himself,  "^Tullie, 
Picus  Mirandula,  fTolet,  and  other  neoterick  pfiilosophers, 

•  De  anim.  c.  I.  *  Scali,^.  excrc.  307.    Tolet.  in  lib.  deanimS,  cap.  1,  Szc. 

Deamma.cap.  1.  "Tuscul.  qua:st,  c  u\>.Q.  Doct.  Val.  GentU.  c.  13. 
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confess.  * /Fe  can  understand  all  things  by  her ;  hut,  what 
she  is,  we  cannot  apprehend.  Some  thcVefore  make  one  soule 
divided  into  three  principal  faciiliics;  oihers,  three  distinct 
soules;  (which  question  of  late  hath  been  much  controverted 
by  Picolominciis,  andZabarel)  ^Paracelsus  will  have  four  .so;/ /«, 
adding  to  the  three  granted  taciillics,  a  spiritual  soule;  (which 
opinion  of  his,  Campanella,  in  his  hook  de  ^Sevsu  rerum, 
much  labours  to  demonstrate  and  prove,  because  carkasses 
bleed  at  the  sight  of  the  murderer;  with  many  such  arguments:) 
and  ''some,  again,  one  soule  of  all  creatures  whatsoever,  differ- 
ing only  in  organs;  and  that  beasts  have  reason  as  well  as  men, 
though,  for  some  defect  of  organs,  not  in  such  measure.  Others 
make  a  doubt,  whether  it  be  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part ; 
which  is  amply  discussed  by  Zabarcl  amongst  the  rest.  The 
^common  division  of  tho  soule  is  into  three  principal  faculties, 
vegetally  sensitive,  and  rational,  which  make  three  distinct 
kinde  of  living  creatures — vegetall  plants,  sensible  beasts,  ra- 
tional men.  How  these  three  principal  faculties  are  distin- 
guished and  connected,  humano  ingenio  inacccssum  vi(letur, 
is  beyond  humane  capacity,  as  fTaurellus,  Philip,  Flavius,  and 
others,  suppose.  The  inferiour  may  be  alone ;  but  the  siipe- 
riour  cannot  subsist  without  the  other ;  so  5e7/.?i^/e  includes 
vegetall,  rational,  both  which  are  contained  in  it,  (saith  Ari- 
gtotle)  ut  trigonus  iu  tetragono,  as  a  triangle  in  a  quadrangle, 
Vegetall  soule.']  Vegetall,  the  first  of  the  three  distinct  facul- 
ties, is  defined  to  be  a  substantial  act  of  an  organical  body, 
ly  which  it  is  ?tourished,  augmented,  and  begets  another  like 
nnto  it  self:  in  which  definition,  three  several  operations  are 
specified,  altrix,  anctrix,  procreatrix.  The  first  is  ^nutrition, 
whose  object  is  nourishment,  meat,  drink,  and  the  like;  his 
organ,  the  liver,  in  sensible  creatures  ;  in  plants,  the  root  or 
sap.  His  office  is  to  turn  the  nutriment  into  the  substance  of 
the  body  nourished,  which  he  performs  by  natural  heat,  This 
nutritive  operation  bath  four  other  subordinate  functions  or 
powers  belonging  to  \i— ^attraction,  retention,  digestion,  eX' 
pulsion. 

Attraction."]  ^Attraction  is  a  ministring  faculty,  which  (aa 
a  loadstone  doth  iron)  draws  meat  into  the  stomach,  or  as  a 
lamp  doth  oyl ;  and  this  attractive  power  is  very  necessary  in 
plants,  which  suck  up  moisture  by  the  root,  as  another  mouthy 
mto  the  sap,  as  a  like  stomach. 

« 

»  AniinS  tjuseque  iiitflligimusj  et  tamen,  qua;  sit  ipsa,  intelligere  non  valemus. 
^Spiritualemauimam  a  leiiquis  distinct?.m  tuctur.  ctiani  in  cadavcre  inhierentem  post 
mortem  per  aliquot  menses.  'Lib.  3.  cap.  31.  Coclius,  lib.  2, 

p.  31.  Plutarch,  in  Grillo,  Lip?,  cen.  1.  pp.  50.  Jossius  de  Risu  ct  Fletu,  Avcrroes, 
Campanella,  &c,  =  Philip,  dc  Anima,  c.i.  1.    Coclin,';,  20.  aiUiq.  cap.  3.  Plur 

tarch.  dc  placit,  Philos.  *  De  vit.  etmort,  part.  2.  C:  3.  prop.  1.  de  vit.  et  mort.  ^. 
c.  2^,  8  Nufritio  est  alimenti  transmutatio,  viro  naturalis.  Seal,  cxerc.  lOli  scci, 
)7,  See  morf  ql  a^tracuoH  in  SCfil,  cjtvrc,  343. 
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Retention.']  Pxefenf ion  keeps  It,  being  attractea  unto  the 
stomach,  until  such  time  it  be  concocted;  for,  if  it  should 
pass  away  straighf,  the  body  could  not  be  nourished. 

Digestion,]  Digestion  is  performed  by  natural  heat ;  for, 
as  the  flame  of  a  torch  consumes  oyl,  wax,  tallow,  so  doth  it 
ajter  and  digest  the  nutritive  matter.  Indigestion  is  opposite 
unto  it,  for  want  of  natural  heat.  Of  this  digestion  there  be 
three  differences,  maturation,  eLixation,  assation. 

Maturation.']  Maluraiion  is  especially  observed  in  the 
fruits  of  trees,  which  are  then  said  to  be  ripe,  when  the  seeds 
are  fit  to  be  sown  again.  Crudity  is  opposed  to  it,  which 
gluttons.  Epicures,  and  idle  persons  are  most  subject  iuito, 
that  use  uo  exercise  to  stir  up  natural  heat,  or  else  choke  it^  as 
too  much  wood  puts  out  a  fire. 

EUxation.]  Elixation  is  the  seething  of  meat  in  the  sto- 
mach, by  the  said  natural  heat,  as  meat  is  boyled  in  a  pot;  to 
which  corruption  or  putrefaction  is  opposite. 

Assation.]  Assation  is  a  concoction  of  the  inward  moisture 
by  heat ;  his  opposite  '\%'  semiustulation. 

Order  of  concoction  four-fold.]  Resides  these  three  seve- 
ral operations  of  digestion  there  is  a  four-fqld  order  of  con- 
coction: mastication,  or  chewing  in  the  mouth;  chylifLcation 
of  this  so  chewed  meat  in  the  stomach  ;  the  third  is  in  the 
liver,  to  turn  this  clujlus  into  blood,  called  sangvification  ^ 
the  last  is  assimulation,  which  is  in  every  part. 

Expulsion.]  Expulsio?i  is  a  power  oi'  nutrition,  bv  which, 
it  expells  all  superfluous  excrements  and  reliques  of  meat  and 
drink,  by  the  guts,  bladder,  pores;  as  by  purging,  vomiting, 
spitting,  sweatins;,  urine,  hairs,  nails,  he. 

Augmentation.]  As  this  mitritive  faculty  serves  to  nourish 
the  body,  so  doth  the  augmenting  facultij  (the  secund  opera- 
tion or  power  of  the  vege  tall  faculty)  to  the  increasing  of  it  in 
quantity,  accordintr  to  all  dimensions,  long,  broad,  thick,  and 
to  make  it  grow  till  it  come  to  his  due  proportion  and  perfect 
shape ;  which  hath  his  period-  of  augmentation,  as  of  con- 
sumption, and  that  most  certain^  as  the  poet  observes : 

Stat  sua  cuique  dies ;  breve  et  irreparabile  tempus 
Pmnibus  est  vitae— — 

A  term  of  life  is  set  to  every  man. 

Which  is  but  short;  and  pass  it  no  one  can. 

Generation.]   The  last  of  these  veg-eiall  faculties  is  gene^' 
ration,  which  begets  another  by  meancs  of  seed,  like  imto  it 
self,  to  the  perpetual  preservation  of  the  species.    To  this' 
faculty  they  ascribe  three  subordin'ate  oper.atioi)^  :  -ihe  llrst-to- 
^um  nourishment  into  seed,  &,c. 
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Life  and  death  concomitants  of  the  vegetall  faculties  1 
Necessary  concomitants  or  affections  of  this  vegetaU  facvlty 
arc  life,  and  lus  privation,  death.  To  the  preservation  of  life 
the  natural  heat  is  most  requisite,  though  siccityand  humidity 
and  those  first  qualities,  he  not  excluded.  This  heat  is  hkewisc 
in  plants,  as  appears  by  their  increasing,  fructifyincr,  &cc 
though  not  so  easily  perceived.  In  all  bodies  it  must  have^adicai 
'moisture  to  preserve  it,  that  it  be  not  consumed  ;  (to  which 
preservation  our  clime,  countrey,  temperature,  and  the  good 
or  bad  use  of  those  six  non-natural  things,  avail  much)°f()r, 
as  this  natural  heat  aiul  moisture  decayes,  so  doth  our  life  it 
self:  and,  if  not  prevented  befort^  by  some  violent  accident,  or 
interrupted  through  ourown  default,  is  in  the  end  dryed  up  by 
old  age,  and  extinguished  by  death  for  want  of  matter,  as  a 
lamp,  for  defect  of  oyl  to  maintain  it. 


suBSECT.  vr. 

Of  the  sensible  Soide. 

NEXT  in  order  is  the  sensible  faculty,  which  is  as  far  be- 
yond the  other  In  dignity,  as  a  beast  is  preferred  to  a 
plant,  having  those  vegetall  powers  included  in  it.  'Tis  de- 
fined an  act  of  an  urgaTiical  body,  by  uhich  it  lives,  hath  sense, 
appetite,  judgement ,  breath  and  motion.  His  object,  in  gene- 
ral, is  a  sensible  or  passible  quality,  because  the  sense  is  afv 
fected  with  it.  The  general  organ  is  the  brain,  from  which 
principally  the  sensible  operations  are  derived.  This  sensible 
soule  is  divided  into  two  parts,  apprehending  or  moving.  By 
the  apprehensive  power,  we  perceive  the  species  of  sensible 
things,  present  or  absent,  and  retain  them,  as  wax  doth  the 
print  of  a  seal.  By  the  moving,  the  body  is  outwardly  carryed 
from  one  place  to  another,  or  inwardly  moved  by  spirits  and 
pulse.  The  apprehensive  faculty  is  subdivided  into  two  parts, 
inward,  or  outivard- — outward,  as  the  five  senses,  of  touching, 
hearing,  seeing,  smelling,  tasting  ;  to  which,  you  may  add 
Scaliger's  sixth  sense  of  iitillation,  if  you  please,  or  that  of 
speech,  which  is  the  sixth  external  sense,  according  to  Lullius, 
Inward  are  three,  common  sense,  phantasie,  memorij.  Those 
five  outward  senses  have  their  object  in  outward  thmgs  only, 
and  such  as  are  present,  as  the  eye  sees  no  colour  except  it 
be  at  hand,  the  ear  sound.  Three  of  these  senses  arc  of  com- 
modity, /louring,  si§fit,  and  smell ;  two  of  necessity,  touch 

>  Vita  consiitlt  in  caUdo  et  humido, 
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and  taste,  without  which  we  cannot  live.  Besides,  the  sefisi^ 
tive  power  is  active  or  passive — active,  as,  in  sight,  the  eye 
sees  the  colour;  passive  when  it  is  hurt  by  his  object,  as  the 
eye  by  the  sun  beamcs,  (according  to  thataxiome,  visibile forte 
destruit  sensumj  or  if  the  object  be  not  pleasing,  as  a  bad 
sound  to  the  ear,  a  stinking  smell  to  the  nose,  &c. 

Sight.]  Of  these  five  senses,  sight  is  held  to  be  most  pre- 
cious, and  the  best,  and  that  by  reason  of  his  object;  it  sees 
the  whole  body  at  once;  by  it  we  learn,  and  discern  all  things — 
a  sense  most  excellent  for  use.  To  the  sight^  three  things  are 
required  ;  the  ohject,  the  organ,  and  the  medium.  The  olject 
in  general  is  visible,  or  that  which  is  to  be  seen,  as  colours, 
and  all  shining  bodies.  Tho.  medium  is  the  illumination  of 
the  ayr,  which  comes  from  light,  commonly  called  diapha- 
num;  for,  in  dark,  we  cannot  see.  The  organ  is  the  eye,  and 
chiefly  the  apple  of  it,  which,  by  those  optick  nerves  concur- 
ring both  in  one,  conveys  the  sight  to  the  common  sense. 
Betwixt  the  organ  and  the  object,  a  true  distance  is  required, 
that  it  be  not  too  near,  or  too  far  off.  Many  excellent  ques- 
tions appertain  to  this  sense,  discussed  by  philosophers  ;  as, 
whether  this  sight  be  caused  intra  mittendo,  vel  extra  mit- 
tendo,  &c.  by  receiving  in  the  visible  species,  or  sending  of 
them  out;  which  ^  Plato,  Plutarch,  Macrobius,  ^  Lactan-. 
tius,  and  others,  dispute.  And,  besides,  it  is  the  subject  of 
the  perspectives,  of  which  Alhazen  the  Arabian,  Vitellio, 
Roger  Bacon,  Baptista  Porta,  Guidus  Ubaldus,  Aqnilonius, 
&c.  have  written  whole  volumes. 

Hearing.]  Hearing,  a  most  excellent  outward  sense,  hy  which, 
tve  learn  and  get  knowledge.  His  object  is  sound,  or  that 
which  is  heard;  iht  medium,  ayv ;  organ,  the  ear.  To  the 
sound,  which  is  a  collision  of  the  ayr,  three  things  are  re- 
quired ;  a  body  to  strike,  as  the  hand  of  a  musician ;  the  body 
strucken,  which  must  be  solid  and  able  to  resist ;  as  a  bell, 
lute-string;  not  wooll,  or  spunge;  the  medium,  the  ayr, 
which  is  inward  or  outward;  the  outward,  being  struck  or 
Collided  by  a  solid  body,  still  strikes  the  next  ayr,  until  it  come 
to  that  inward  natural  ayr,  Vv^hich,  as  an  exquisite  organ,  is 
contained  in  a  little  skin  formed  like  a  drum-head,  and,  struck 
upon  by  certain  small  instruments  like  drum-sticks,  conveys 
the  sound,  by  a  pair  of  nerves  appropriated  to  that  use,  to  the 
common  sense,  as  to  a  judge  of  sounds.  There  is  great  variety 
and  much  delight  in  them  ;  for  the  knowledge  of  which,  con- 
sult with  Boethius,  and  other  musicians. 

*  Lumen  est  actus  perspicui.    Lumen  a  luce  provenit ;  lux  est  in  corpore  lucido. 

*  Satur.  7.  c.  14.  «  In  Phsdon.  <*  I,ac.  cap,  8.  de  opif.  Dei  I. 

•  Dc  pract.  Phllos,  4.  r  r 
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Smelling.]  Smelliiig  is  an  outward  seme,  which  appre- 
hends by  the  nostrils  drawing  in  ayr ;  and,  of  all  the  rest,  it  is 
the  weakest  sense  in  men.  The  organ  is  the  nose,  or  two 
small  hollow  peeces  of  flesh  a  little  above  it :  the  medium  the 
ayr. to  men,  as  water  to  fish  :  the  object^  smell,  arising  from  a 
mixt  body  resolved,  which  whether  it  be  a  quality,  fume,  va- 
pour, or  exhalation,  I  will  not  now  dispute,  or  of  their  diffe- 
rences, and  how  they  are  caused.  This  sense  is  an  organ  of 
health,  as  sight  and  hearing  (saith  Agellius)  are  of  discipline ; 
and  that  by  avoiding  bad  smells,  as  by  choosing  good,  which 
do  as  much  alter  and  affect  the  body  many  times,  as  dyet  it 
self. 

Taste."]  Taste,  a  necessary  sense,  which  perceives  all  sa- 
vours by  the  tongue  and  palat,  and  that  by  meanes  of  a 
thin  spittle,  or  watery  juyce.  His  organ  is  the  tongue  with 
his  tasting  nerves;  the  medium,  a  watery  juyce;  the  object, 
taste,  or  savour,  which  is  a  quality  in  tht  juyce,  arising  from 
the  mixture  of  things  tasted.  Some  make  eight  species  or 
kindes  of  savour,  bitter,  sweet,  sharp,  salt,  &c.  all  which  sick 
men  (as  in  an  ague)  cannot  discern,  by  reason  of  their  organs 
mis-affected. 

Touching.]  Touch,  the  last  of  the  senses,  and  most  igno- 
ble, yet  of  as  great  necessity  as  the  other,  and  of  as  much 
pleasure.  This  sense  is  exquisite  in  men,  and,  by  his  nerves 
dispersed  all  over  the  body,  perceives  any  tactile  quality.  His 
organ,  the  nerves  ;  his  object,  those  first  qualities,  hot,  dry, 
moist,  cold;  and  those  that  follow  them,  hard,  soft,  thick, 
thin,  &c.  Many  delightsome  questions  are  moved  by  philo- 
sophers about  these  five  senses,  their  organs,  objects,  me- 
diums, which  for  brevity  I  omit. 

SUBSECT.  VII. 

Of  the  Inward  Senses. 

,  IfNNER  senses  are  three  in  number,  so  called. 
Common  sense.]  Ji^  because  they  be  within  the  brain-pan,  as 
cornmon  sense,  phantasie,  memory.  Their  objects  are  not  only 
things  present,  but  they  perceive  the  sensible  species  of  things 
to  come,  past,  absent,  such  as  were  before  in  the  sense.  This 
common  sense  is  the  judge  or  moderator  of  the  rest,  by  whom 
we  discern  all  differences  of  objects ;  for  by  mine  eye  I  do 
not  know  that  I  see,  or  by  mine  ear  that  I  hear,  but  by  my 
common  sense,  who  judgeth  of  sounds  and  colours :  they  are 
but  the  oro-ans  to  bring  the  species  to  be  censured  ;  so  that 
all  their  p^ects  are  his,  and  all  their  offices  are  his.  The  fore« 
part  of  the  brain  is  his  organ  or  seat. 

'  •  Lib.  19.  cap.  2. 
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Phantasie.']  Phantasie,  or  imagination,  which  soine  call 
j  cestimatiue,  or  cogitative,  (confirnjed,  saith  ^Fernelius,  by 
frequent  meditation)  is  an  inner  sense,  which  doth  more  fully 
!  examine  the  species  perceived  by  common  sense,  of  things  pre- 
I  sent  or  absent,  and  keeps  them  longer,  recalling  them  to  minde 
again,  or  making  new  of  his  own.    In  time  of  sleep,  this  fa- 
culty is  free,  and  many  times  conceives  strange,  stupendj  ab- 
surd shapes,  as  in  sick  men  we  commonly  observe.  His  organ 
is  the  middle  cell  of  the  brain;  his  objects,  all  the  species  com- 
municated to  him  by  the  common  sense,  by  comparison  of 
which,  he  faigns  infinite  othet*  unto  himself.    In  melancholy 
men,  this  faculty  is  most  powerful  and  strong,  and  often  hurts, 
producinj>;  many  monstrous  and  prodigious  things,  especially 
.if  it  be  stirred  up  by  some  terrible  object,  presented  to  it  from 
common  sense  or  memory.    In  poets  and  painters,  imagination 
forcibly  works,  as  appears  by  their  several  fictions,  anticks, 
images,  as  Ovid's  house  of  Sleep,  Psyche's  palace  in  Apuleius, 
&c.    In  men  it  is  subject  and  governed  by  reason,  or  at  least 
should  be ;  but,  in  brutes,  it  hath  no  superiour,  and  is  ratio 
Irutorum,  all  the  reason  they  have. 

Memory.]  Memory  layes  up  all  the  species  which  the  senses 
have  brought  in,  and  records  them  as  a  good  register,  that  they 
may  be  forth-coming  when  they  are  called  for  by  phantasie 
and  reason.  His  object  is  the  same  with  phantasie;  his  seat 
and  organ,  the  back  part  of  the  brain. 

Affections  of  the  senses,  sleep  and  waking.]   The  affections 
3f  these  senses  are  sleep  and  luakin^,  common  to  all  sensible 
creatures.    Sleep  is  a  rest  or  hinding  of  the  outward  senses, 
ind  of  the  common  se?ise,  for  the  preservation  of  body  and 
wule,  (as  '^Scaliger  defines  it) ;  for,  when  the  common  sense 
;tisteth,  the  outward  senses  rest  also.     The  phantasie  alone  is 
ree,  and  his  commander,  reason;  as  appears  by  those  ima- 
rinary  dreames,  which  are  of  divers  kihdes,  naturall,  divine, 
Icsmoiiiacal,  &c.  which  vary  according  to  humours,  dyet,  ac- 
ions,  objects,  &c.  of  which,  Artemulorus,  Cardanus, 'and 
Sambucus,  with  their  several  interpretators,  have  written  great 
olumes.    This  ligation  of  senses  proceeds  from  an  inhibitioa 
if  spirits,  the  way  being  stopped  by  which  they  should  come- 
his  stopping  is  caused  of  vapours  arising  out  of  the  stomach' 
Ihng  the  ner\'es,  by  which  the  spirits  should  be  conveyed' 
Vhen  these  vapours  are  spent,  the  passage  is  open,  and  the 
pints  perform  their  accustomed  duties;  so  that  ivaking  is  the 
ction  and  motion  of  the  senses,  which  the  spirits,  dispersed 
ver  all  parts,  cause.  i       7  f 


'  Phys.  1,  3.  c.  8.  b  Exercit,  280. 
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SUBSECT.Vin. 

Of  the  Moving  faculty. 

Appetite. Y  ^^^^^^  moving  faculty  Is  the  other  power  of  the 
J£    sensitive  soule,  which  causeth  all  ihose  inward 
and  outward'  animal  motions  in  the  body.    It  is  divided  into 
two  faculties,  the  power  of  appetite,  and  of  moving  from  place 
to  place.    This     appetite  is  threefold,  (so  some  will  have  it) 
naturall,  as  it  signifies  any  such  inchnation,  as  of  a  stone  to 
fall  downward,  and  such  actions  as  retention,  expulsion,  which 
depend  not  of  sense,  but  are  vegetall,  as  the  appetite  of  meat 
and  drink,  hunger  and  thirst.    Sensitive  is  common  to  men 
and  brutes.    Voluntary,    the  third,  or  intellective,  which 
commands  the  other  two  in  men,  and  is  a  curb  unto  them,  or 
at  least  should  be  (but  for  the  most  part  is  captivated  and 
over-ruled  by  them :  and  men  are  led  like  beasts  by  sense, 
giving  reins  to  their  concupiscence  and  several  lusts);  for  by 
this  appetite  the  soule  is  led  or  inclined  to  follow  that  good 
which  the  senses  shall  approve,  or  avoid  that  which  they  hold 
evil.    His  object  being  good  or  evil,  the  one  he  embraceth, 
the  other  he  rejecteth — according  to  that  aphorisme,  omnia 
appetunt  honum,  all  things  seek  their  own  good,  or  at  least 
seeming  good.    This  power  is  inseparable  from  sensej  for, 
where  sense  is,  there  is  likewise  pleasure  and  pain.  His 
organ  is  the  same  with  the  common  sense,  and  is  divided  into 
two  powers,  or  inclinations,  concupiscihle  or  irascible,  or  (a» 
*one  translates  it)  coveting,  anger-invading,  or  impugning. 
Concupiscible  covets  alwayes  pleasant  and  delightsome  things, 
and  abhors  that  which  is  distasteful^  harsh,  and  unpleasant. 
Irascible,  ^  quasi  aver  sans  per  ir  am  et  odium,  as  avoiding  it 
with  anger  and  indignation.    All  affections  and  perturbations 
arise  out  of  these  two  fountaines,  which  although  the  Stoicks 
make  light  of,  we  hold  natural,  and  not  to  be  resisted.  The 
good  affections  are  caused  by  some  object  of  the  same  nature; 
and,  if  present,  they  procure  joy,  which  dilates  the  heart,  and 
preserves  the  body :  if  absent,  they  cause  hope,  love,  desire, 
and  concupiscence.    The  bad  are  simple  or  mixt:  simpk, 
for  some  bad  object  present,  as  sorrow,  which  contracts  the 
heart,  maaerates  the  soule,  subverts  the  good  estate  of  the  body, 
hindering  all  the  operations  of  it,  causing  melancholy,  and 
many  times  death  itself;  or  future,  as  feare.   Out  of  these  two, 
arise  those  mixt  affections  and  passions  of  anger,  which  is  a 
desire  of  revenge — hatred,  which  is  inveterate  anger— zeale, 


•  T.  W.  Jesu    !»  his  Passions  of  tbc  Mindc, 


•>  Velcurio. 
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which  is  onendcd  wiih  him  who  hurts  that  he  loves— and 
i9r»;)(;a»^i>t«>tn*,  a  compound  affection  of  joy  and  hate,  when 
we  rejoyce  at  other  mens  niischiefe,  and  are  grieved  at  their 
prosperity — pride,  self-love,  emulation,  envy,  shame,  &c.  of 
which  elsewhere. 

Moving  from  place  to  place,  is  a  faculty  necessarily  follow- 
ing the  other:  for  ir\  vain  were  it  otherwise  to  desire  and  to 
abhorr,  if  we  had  not  likewise  power  to  prosecute  or  eschew, 
by  moving  the  body  from  place  to  place.  By  this  faculty 
therefore  we  locally  move  the  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  go 
from  one  place  to  another  :  to  the  better  performance  of  which, 
three  things  are  requisite — that  which  moves j  by  what  it 
moves;  that  which  is  moved.  That  which  moves  is  either 
the  efficient  cause,  or  end.  The  end  is  the  object,  which  is 
desired  or  eschewed,  as  in  a  dog  to  catch  a  hare,  &c.  The 
efficient  cause  in  man  is  reason,  or  his  subordinate  phantasie, 
which  apprehends  good  or  bad  objects ;  in  brutes,  imagina- 
'  iion  alone,  which  moves  the  appetite,  the  appetite  this  faculty, 
which,  by  an  admirable  league  of  nature,  and  by  mediation  of 
the  spirit,  commands  the  organ  by  which  it  moves;  and  that 
consists  of  nerves,  muscles,  cords,  dispersed  through  the  whole 
body,  contracted  and  relaxed  as  the  spirits  will,  which  move 
the  muscles,  or  *  nerves  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  draw  the 
cord,  and  so,  per  consequens,  the  joynt,  to  the  place  intended. 
That  which  is  moved  is  the  body  or  some  member  apt  to 
move.  The  motion  of  the  body  is  divers,  as  going,  running, 
leaping,  dancing,  sitting,  and  such  like,  referred  to  the  predi- 
cament of  situs.  Worms  creep,  birds  flye,  fishes  swim  ;  and 
80  of  parts,  the  chiefe  of  which  "is  respiration  or  breathing,  and 
is  thus  performed  :  the  outward  ayr  is  drawn  in  by  the  vocal 
artery,  and  sent  by  mediation  of  the  midriffe  to  the  lungs, 
which,  dilating  themselves  as  a  pair  of  bellowes,  reciprocally 
fetch  it  in,  and  send  it  out  to  the  heart  to  cool  it;  and  from 
thence,  now  being  hot,  convey  it  again,  stifl  taking  in  fresh. 
Such  a  like  motion  is  that  of  the  pulse,  of  which,  because 
many  have  written  whole  bookes,  1  will  say  nothing. 

SUBSECT.  IX. 
Of  the  Rational  Soule. 

IN  the  precedent  subsections,  I  have  anatomized  those  infc- 
riour  faculties  of  the  soule ;  the  rational  remaineth,  a  plea- 
sant, but  a  douhtf III  subject  (as  ''one  terms  it),  and  with  the 
like  brevity  to  be  discussed.  Many  erroneous  opinions  are  about 

(•  Ncrvi  a  ipiriiu  moventur,  spiritus  ab  animi.  MclancU         *  Vdcurio.  Tu« 
cuuduro  ct  anceps  JHbjcctum. 
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the  essence  and  original  of  it ;  whether  it  be  fire,  as  Zeno  held  ; 
harmony,  as  Aristoxenus;  number,  as  Xcnocrates ;  whether  it 
be  organical,  or  inorganieal  ;  sealed  in  the  brain,  heart,  or 
blood  ;  mortal,  or  immortal  ;  how  it  comes  into  the  body. 
Sorne  hold  that  it  is  ex  traduce,  as  Phil.  1.  de  Animd.Tdr- 
tullian,  Lactantius,  deopijic.  Dei,  cap.  ig.  Hugo,  lih.  de  Spi- 
ritu  et  Animdy  Vinceniius  Bellavic.  spec,  iialural.  lih.  2S. 
cap.  2  en  1.   Hippocrates,  Avicenna,  and  many  Mate  writers; 
that  one  man  begets  another,  body  and  soule;  or,  as  a  candle 
from  a  candle,  to  be  produced  from  the  seed:  otherwise,  say 
they,  a  man  begets  but  half  a  man,  and  is  worse  than  a  beast, 
that  begets  both  matter  and  form  ;  and,  besides,  the  three  fa- 
culties of  the  soule  must  be  together  infused  ;  which  is  most 
absurd,  as  they  hold,  because  in  beasts  they  are  begot  (the  two 
inferiour  I  mean),  and  may  not  be  well  separated  in  men. 
^  Galen  supposeth  the  soule  crasin  esse,  to  be  the  temperature 
it  self;  Trismegistus,  Musaeus,  Orpheus,  Homer,  Pindarus, 
Ph'erecydes  Syrius,  Epictetus,  with  the  Chaldees  and  /Egyp- 
tians, affirmed  the  soule  to  be  immortal,  as  did  those  Britan 
•^Druides  of  old.    The  ^Pythagoreans    defend  metempsy- 
chosis and  palingenesia — that  soules  go  from  one  body  to  an- 
other, epoid  prius  Lethes  undd,  as  men  into  wolves,  bears, 
dogs,  hogs,  as  they  were  inclined  in  their  lives,  or  participated 
in  conditions, 

 —   '  inque  ferinas 

Possumus  ire  demos,  pecudumque  in  pc ctora  condi. 

*^X.ucian's  cock  was  first  Euphorbus,  a  captain : 

Jlle  ego,  (nam  meraiini)  Trojani  tempore  belli, 
Panthoides  Euphorbus  eram, 

ahorse,  a  man,  a  spunge.  eJulian  the  Apostate  thought 
Alexander's  soule  was  descended  into  his  body:  Plato,  in  Ti- 
mffio,  and  in  his  Phaedon,  (for  ought  1  can  perceive)  differs 
not  much  from  this  opinion,  that  it  was  from  God  at  first,  and 
}cnew  all;  but,  being  inclosed  in  the  body,  it  forgets,  and  learns 
anew,  which  he  calls  reminiscentia,  or  recalling  ;  and  that  it  was 
put  into  the  body  for  a  punishment,  and  thence  it  goes  into  a 
beasts,  or  mans,  (as  appears  by  his  pleasant  fiction  de  sortiti^ 
oneanimarum,  lib.^O.de  rep.)  and,after  '^ten  thousand yeares, 
4?  to  return  into  the  former  body  again : 

•  Gocknius,  in  ^'J^oX.  pag.  309.  Bright,  in  Phys.  Scrib.  1.  1.  David  Crusius, 
Melancthon  Hippins  Hemius,  Levinus  Lemniiis,  &c.  Lib.  an  mores scquan- 

tur  &c  '  Cxsar.  6.  com.  <•  Read  ^neas  Gazasus  dial,  of  the  immortality 

pf  'the  soule.  '  Ovid.  met.  l^i.  C  In  Gallo.  Idem.  «  Nicephorus, 

feist.  1,  10.  c.  35,  "  Phscd, 
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,  ■   .,  .  'post  varios  annos,  per  mille  figuras, 

Rursus  ad  humause  ferlur  primordia  vitae. 

Others  denye  the  immortality  of  it,  which  Pomponatns  of  Pa- 
dua decided  out  of  Aristotle  not  long  since,  Piinius  Avunculus, 
cap.  7.  lib.  2.  et  lib.  7-  cap.  55.  Seneca,  lib.  7-  eptst.  ad 
Lucilium  epist.  55.  Dicoearchus,  in  Tull.  Tusc.  Epicurus, 
Aratus^  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Lucretius,  lib.  1. 

(Praeterea  gigni  pariter  cum  corpora,  et  una 
Crescere  sentimus,  pariterque  senescere,  mentem) 

Averroes,  and  I  know  not  how  many  neoterlcks.  ^  This  ques- 
tion of  the  immortality  of  the  soule  is  diversly  and  wonderfully 
impugned  and  disputed,  especially  amongst  the  Italians  oflate^ 
saith  Jab.  Colerus,  lib.  de  immort.  animce,  cap.  1.  The 
Popes  themselves  have  doubted  of  it.  Leo  Decimus,  that 
Epicurean  Pope,  as  '^some  record  of  him,  caused  this  question 
to  be  discussed  pro  and  con  before  him,  and  concluded  at  last, 
as  a  prophane  and  atheistical  moderator,  with  that  verse  of 
Cornelius  Gallus, 

Et  redit  in  nihilum,  quod  fuit  ante  nihil. 

it  began  of  nothing;  and  in  nothing  it  ends.  Zeno  and  his 
Stoicks  (as  •'Austin  quotes  him)  supposed  the  soule  so  long  to 
continue,  till  the  body  was  fully  putrified,  and  resolved  into 
materia  prima ;  but,  after  that,  in  fumos  evanescere,  to  be 
extinguished  and  vanish  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  whilst  the 
body  was  consuming,  it  wandered  all  abroad,  et  e  longinquo 
rmilta  annunciare^  and  (as  that  Clazomenian  Hermotimus 
averred)  saw  pretty  visions,  and  suffered  I  know  not  what. 

«  Errant  exsangues  sine  corpore  et  ossibus  umbrae. 

Others  grant  the  immortality  thereof;  but  they  make  many  fa- 
bulous fictions  in  the  mean  time  of  it,  after  the  departure  from 
the  body — like  Plato's  Elysian  fields,  and  the  Turkic  paradise. 
The  soules  of  good  men  they  deified ;  the  bad  (saith  ^  Austin) 
became  divels,  as  they  supposed ;  with  many  such  absurd 
tenents,  XvTiich  he  hath  confuted.  Hierom,  Austin,  and  other 
fathers  of  the  church,  hold  that  the  soule  is  immortal,  created 
of  nothing,  and  so  infused  into  the  child  or  embryo  in  his 
mothers  womb,  six  moneths  after  the  e  conception  ;  not  as 
those  of  brutes,  which  are  ex  traduce,  and,  dyeing  with  them, 

•  Claudian.  Ijb,  1.  de  rapt.  Proserp.  <>  Haec  quaestio  multos  per  annos  varic  ac 
mirabiliter  impugnata,  &c.  <=  Colerus,  ibid.  <»  De  eccles.  dog.  cap.  16. 

«  Ovid.  4.  Met.  f  Bonorum  lares,  malorum  vero  larvas  ct  leiuures.        «  Souio 

fay  3t  three  dayas,  some  six  weeks,  other*  otherwise. 
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vanish  into  nothing — to  whose  divine  treatises,  and  to  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  I  rejourn  all  such  atheistical  spirits,  as 
Tullie  did  Atticus,  doubting  of  this  point,  to  Plato's  Phaidon  ; 
or,  if  they  desire  philosophical  proofs  and  demonstrations,  I 
refer  them  to'Niphus,  Nic.  Faventinus  Tracts  of  this  subject, 
to  Fran,  and  .lohn  Picus  in  digress,  sup.  3.  de  Aiiimd,  Tholo- 
sanus,  Eugubinus,  to  Soto  Canas,  Thomas,  Peresius,  Dan- 
dinus,  Colerus,  to  that  elaborate  Tract  in  Zanchius,  to  Tolet's 
Sixty  Reasons,  and  Lessius  Twenty-two  Arguments,  to  prove  the 
immortality  of  the  soule.   Campanella,  lib.  de  sensu  reruniy  is 
large  in  the  same  discourse,  Albertinus  the  Schoolman,  Jacob. 
Nactantus,  torn.  2.  op.  handlcth  it  in  four  questions — Antony 
Brunus,  Aonius  Palearius,  Marinus  Marcennus,  with  many 
others.    This  reasonable  sonle,  which  Austin  calls  a  spiritual 
substance  moving  it  self,  is  defined  by  philosophers  to  be  the 
first  substantial  act  of  a  naturally  humane,  organical  body,  by 
which  a  man  lives,  perceives,  and  understands,  freely  doing  all 
things,  and  luith  election:  out  of  which  definition  we  may 
gather,  that  this  rational  soule  includes  the  powers,  and  per- 
forms the  duties^  of  the  two  other,  which  are  contained  in  it; 
and  all  three  faculties  make  one  soule,  which  is  inorganical  of  ' 
it  self  (although  it  be  in  all  parts),  and  incorporeal,  using  ihcir 
organs,  and  workiiig  by  them.    It  is  divided  into  two  chiefe 
parts,  differing  in  oflnce  only,  not  in  essence — the  understand- 
ing, which  is  the  rational  power  apprehending ;  the  will, 
which  is  the  rational  pov>-er  moving ;  to  which  two,  all  the 
other  rational  powers  are  subject  and  reduced. 


SUBSECT.  X. 

Of  the  Understanding. 

irrNDERSTANDING  is  a  power  of  the  soule  ^  by  which 
%_J  we  perceive,  know,  rernember,  and  judge,  as  well  singu- 
lars as  universals,  having  certain  innate  notices  or  beginnings 
of  arts,  a  reflecting  action,  by  which  it  judgeth  of  his  own 
goings,  and  exarriines  them.  Out  of  this  definition,  (besides 
his  chiefe  office,  which  is  to  apprehend,  judge  all  that  he  per- 
forms, without  the  help  of  any  instrument  or  organs)  three  difr 
ferences  appear  betwixt  a  man  and  a  beast :  as,  first,  the  sense 
only  cpmprehends  singularities,  the  understanding  universal 
titles :  secundly,  the  sense  hath  no  innate  notions:  thirdly, 
^rutes  cannot  reflect  upon  themselyes,   Bees  indeed  make  neat 
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and  curious  workes,  and  many  other  creatures  besides;  but, 
when  they  have  done,  they  cannot  judge  of  them.    His  object 
is  God,  Ens,  all  nature,  and  whatsoever  is  to  be  understood ; 
which  successively  it  apprehends.   The  object  first  moving  the 
tmderstaiiding,  is  some  sensible  thing ;  after,  by  discoursing, 
the  minde  findes  out  the  corporeal  substance,  and  from  thence 
the  spiritual.  His  actions  (some  say)  are  apprehension,  com- 
position, division,  discoursing,  reasoning,  memory  (which 
some  include  in  inventionj,  SLnd  judge7nent.    The  common 
divisions  are  of  the  understanding,  agent,  and  patient ;  specu- 
lative, and  practick;  in  halit,  or  in  act  i  simple,  or  com- 
pound.   The  agent  is  that  which  is  called  the  wit  of  man, 
acumen  or  subtilty,  sharpness  of  invention,  when  he  doth  in- 
vent of  himself  without  a  teacher,  or  learns  anew — which  abs- 
tracts those  intelligible  species  from  the  phantasie,  and  trans- 
fcrrs  them  to  the  passive  understanding,  ®  because  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  understanding,  which  was  not  first  in  the  sense. 
That  which  the  imagination  hath  taken  from  the  sense,  this 
agent  judgeth  of,  whether  it  be  true  or  false;  and,  being  so 
judged,  he  commits  it  to  the  passible  to  be  kept.    The  agc7it 
is  a  doctor  or  teacher;  the  passive,  a  schollar  ;  and  his  office 
is  to  keep  and  farther  judge  of  such  things  as  are  committed  to 
his  charge;  as  a  bare  and  rased  table  at  first,  capable  of  all 
forms  and  notions.    Now  these  notions  are  two-fold,  actions 
or  habits :  actions,  by  which  we  take  notions  of,  and  perceive 
things;  habits,  which  are  durable  lights  and  notions,  which 
we  may  use  when  we  will.    ^Some  reckon  up  eight  kindes  of 
them,  sense,  experience,  intelligence,  faith,  suspition,  errour, 
opinion,  science  •  to  which  are  added  art,  pradency,  wisdome; 
as  also  " synteresis ,  dictamen  rationis,  conscience;  so  that, 
in  all,  'there  be  fourteen  species  of  the  understanding,  of 
which  some  are  innate,  as  the  three  last  mentioned;  the 
other  are  gotten  by  doctrine,  learning,  and  use.    Plato  will 
have  all  to  be  innate  :  Aristotle  reckons  up  but  five  intellec- 
tual habits:  two  practick,  as  prudency,  whose  end  is  to  prac- 
tise, to  fabricate ;  wisdome,  to  comprehend  the  use  and  expe- 
riments of  all  notions  and  habits  whatsoever  :  which  division 
of  Aristotle  (if  it  be  considered  aright)  is  all  one  with  the  pre- 
jcedent :  for,  three  being  innate,  and  five  acquisite,  the  rest 
are  improper,  imperfect,  and,  in  a  more  strict  examination, 
excluded.    Of  all  these  I  should  more  amply  dilate,  but  my 
subject  will  not  permit.    Three  of  them  I  will  only  point  at, 
jas  more  necessary  to  ray  following  discourse. 

•  Nihil  in  intellectu,  quod  non  prius  fuerat  in  scnsu.      »>  Vclcurio.      '  The  pure 
|p,ait  of  the  co/ijciencc. 
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Synlere.vs,  or  the  purer  part  of  the  conscience,  is  an  innate 
habit,  and  doth  signifie  a  conservation  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  God  and  l^aturc,  to  know  good  or  evil :  and  (as  our 
divines  hold)  it  is  rather  in  the  understanding,  than  in  the  ivill, 
lliis  makes  the  major  proposition  in  a  practick  syllogism'. 
The  dictamen  rationis  is  that  which  doth  admonish  us  to  do 
good  or  evil,  and  is  the  minor  in  the  syllogism.  The  con- 
science is  that  which  approves  good  or  evil,  justifyino-  or  con- 
demning our  actions,  and  is  the  conclusion  of  the  syllogism  ; 
as  in  that  familiar  example  of  Regulus  the  Roman,  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Carthaginians,  and  suffered  to  go  to  Rome,  on 
that  condition  he  should  return  again,  or  pay  so  much  for  his 
ransome.  The  synteresis  proposeth  the  question  ;  his  word, 
oath,  promise,  is  to  be  religiously  kept,  although  to  his  enemy, 
and  that  by  the  law  of  nature — ^do  not  that  to  another,  tahich 
thou  woulde^t  not  have  done  to  thy  self.  Dictamen  applies  it 
to  him,  and  dictates  this  or  the  like :  Regulus,  thou  wouldst 
not  another  man  should  falsifie  his  oath,  or  break  promise  with 
thee:  conscience  concludes,  Therefore,  Regulus,  thou  dost 
well  to  perform  thy  promise,  and  oughtest  to  keep  thine  oath. 
More  of  this,  in  Religious  Melancholy^ 

SUBSECT.  XI. 


Of  the  mil. 

irW/'ILL  is  the  other  power  of  the  rational  soule,  ^  which 
Ir  Ir  covets  or  avoids  such  things  as  have  been  before  judged 
and  apprehended  by  the  understanding.  If  good,  it  approves  ; 
if  evil,  it  abhorrs  it:  so  that  his  object  is  either  good  or  evil. 
Aristotle  calls  this  our  rational  appetite ;  for  as,  in  the  sensi- 
tive, we  are  moved  to  good  or  bad  by  our  appetite,  ruled  and 
directed  by  sense;  so,  m  this,  we  are  carried  by  reason.  Be- 
sides, xhQ  sensitive  appetite  ha.i\\  3i  [)dJ\\c\i\diX  object,  good  or 
bad;  this,  an  universal,  immaterial :  that  respects  only  things 
delectable  and  pleasant ;  this,  honest.  Again,  they  differ  ni 
liberty.  The  sensual  appetite  seeing  an  object,  if  it  be  a  con- 
venient good,  cannot  but  desire  it;  if  evil,  avoid  it:  but  this  is 
free  in  his  essence,  "much  now  depraved,  obscured,  and  fain 
from  his  first  perfection,  yet,  in  some  of  his  operations,  still 
free,  as  to  go,  walk,  move  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  choose  whe- 
ther it  will  do,  or  not  do,  steal,  or  not  steal.  Otherwise, 

»  Ouod  ti^i  fieri  non  vis,  alteri  ne  feceris,  Res  ab  intellectu  monstratas 

recipTt.  vel  rejicit;  approbat,  vel  improbat.  Philip. — Ignoti  nulla  cupido.  «  Mc« 
laiicthon,    Operatioaes  plerumque  fersc,  etsi  libera  sit  ilia  in  essentia  sua. 
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in  vain  were  lawes,  dehortations,  exhorlations,  counsells,  pre- 
cepts, rewards,  promises,  threats,  and  j)unishments ;  and  Uod 
should  be  the  author  of  sin.  But,  in  "  spiritual  thmgs,  we 
will  no  good  ;  prone  to  evil,  (except  we  be  regenerate,  and 
led  by  the  Spirit)  we  are  egaed  on  by  our  natural  concupis- 
cence, and  there  is  aT«|nxpa  confusion  in  our  powers;  ^  our 
whole  will  is  averse  from.  God  and  his  law,  not  in  natural 
things  only,  as  to  eat  and  drink,  lust,  to  which  we  are  led 
headlong  by  our  temperature  and  inordinate  appetite  j 

*  Nec  DOS  obniti  contra,  nec  tendere  tantum, 
Sufficimus,  

we  cannot  resist ;  our  concupiscence  is  originally  bad,  our 
heart  evil ;  the  seat  of  our  affections  captivates  and  enforceth 
our  will  :  so  that,  in  voluntary  things,  we  are  averse  from 
God  and  goodness,  bad  by  nature,  by  ignorance  worse;  by 
art,  discspline,  custome,  we  get  many  bad  habits,  suffering 
them  to  domineer  and  tyrannize  over  us;  and  the  divel  is  still 
ready  at  hand  with  his  evil  suggestions,  to  tempt  our  depraved 
will  to  some  ill  disposed  action,  to  precipitate  us  to  destruc- 
tion, except  our  will  be  swayed  and  counterpoised  ngain  with 
some  divine  precepts,  and  good  motions  of  the  Spirit,  which 
many  times  restrain,  hinder  and  check  us,  when  we  are  in  the 
full  career  of  our  dissolute  courses.  So  David  corrected  him- 
self, when  he  had  Saul  at  a  vantage.  Revenge  and  malice 
were  as  two  violent  oppugners  on  the  one  side  ;  but  honesty, 
religion,  feare  of  God,  with-  held  him  on  the  other. 

The  actions  of  the  will  are  velLe  and  nolle,  to  will  and  nill, 
(which  two  words  comprehend  all  ;  and  they  are  good  or  bad, 
accordingly  as  they  are  directed)  and  some  of  them  freely  per- 
formed by  himself;  although  the  Stoicks  absolutely  denye  it, 
and  will  have  all  things  inevitably  done  by  destinij,  imposing 
a  fatal  necessity  upon  us,  which  we  may  not  resist  :  yet  wc 
.  say  that  our  will  is  free  in  respect  of  us,  and  things  contin- 
gent, howsoever,  in  respect  of  God's  determinate  counsell,  they 
are  inevitable  and  necessary.  Some  other  actions  of  the  will 
are  performed  by  the  inferiour  powers,  which  obey  him,  as 
the  sensilive  and  moving  appetite  ;  as  to  open  our  eys,  to  go 
hither  and  thither,  not  to  touch  a  book,  to  speak  faire  or  fowl  j 
but  this  appetite  is  many  times  rebellious  in  us,  and  will  not 
be  contained  within  the  lists  of  sobriety  and  temperance.  It 
was  (as  i  said)  once  well  agreeing  with  reason  j  and  there  was 


*  In  civilibus  libera,  sed  non  in  spiritualibus.    Osiander.  Tota  voluntas 

avcTsa  a  Deo.  Omnis  homo  mendax.  '  Virg.  ^  Vel  propter  ignorantiam, 

^4o4  bonis  iiudiis  non  sit  instructa  m»ms,  ut  debuit,  aut  divinis  pracceptis  exculu. 
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an  excellent  consent  and  harmony  betwixt  them  :  but  that  is 
now  dissolved,  they  ofien  jar;  reaso7i  is  overborne  by  passion, 

(Fertur  equis  auriga;  neque  audit,  currus  habenas) 

as  so  many  wild  horses  run  away  with  a  chariot,  and  will  not 
be  curbed.  We  know  many  times  what  is  good,  but  will  not 
do  it,  as  she  said, 

 ^  Trahit  Invitara  nova  visj  aliudque  cupido, 

Mensaliud,  suadet : 

lust  counsels  one  thing,  reason  another ;  there  is  a  new  reluc- 
tancy  in  men, 

»■  Odi :  nee  possum,  cupiens,  non  esse,  quod  odi. 

We  cannot  resist ;  but,  as  Phaedra  confessed  to  her  nurse, 
*  quce  loqueris,  vera  sunt ;  sed  furor  suggerit  sequi  pejora  : 
she  said  well  and  true  (she  did  acknowledge  it)  ;  but  head- 
strong passion  and  fury  made  her  to  do  that  which  was  oppo- 
site. So  David  knew  the  fiUhiness  of  his  fact,  what  a  loath- 
some, fowl,  crying  sin  adultery  was;  yet,  notwithstanding,  he 
would  commit  murther,  and  take  away  another  mans  wife- 
enforced  against  reason,  religion,  to  follow  his  appetite. 

Those  naturall  and  vegetall  powers  are  not  commanded  by 
will  at  all;  for  wlio  can  add  one  cuhit  to  his  stature  P  These 
other  may,  but  are  not :  and  thence  come  all  those  head- 
stri)ng  passions,  violent  perturbations  of  the  minde,  and  many 
times  vitious  habits,  customes,  ferall  diseases,  because  we  give 
so  much  way  to  our  appetite,  and  follow  our  inclination,  like 
so  many  beasts.  The  principal  habits  are  two  in  number, 
verfue  and  vice,  whose  peculiar  definitions,  descriptions,  diffe- 
rences, and  kindes,  are  handled  at  large  in  the  ethicksy  and  are 
indeed  the  subject  of  moral  philosophy. 


MEMB.  III. 
SUBSECT.  I. 
Dejinition  of  Melancholy ^  Name,  Difference, 

HAVING  thus  briefly  anatomized  the  body  and  soule  of 
man,  as  a  preparative  to  the  rest — I  may  now  freely 
proceed  to  treat  of  my  intended  object,  to  most  mens  capacityj 
and,  after  many  ambages,  perspicuously  define  what  this  we- 
lancholy  is,  shew  his  wawc,  and  differences.  The  name  is 
imposed  from  the  matter,  and  disease  denominated  from  th? 


»  Medta,  Ovid. 


»  Ovid. 


«  Seiieca,  Hipp. 
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niaterial  cause,  (as  Bruel  observes)  M.^a^^.a,  quasi  Mi^«.v«  p^c^,  ■ 
from  black  choler.    And,  whether  it  be  a  cause  or  an  effect  a 
disease,  or  svmptcme,  let  Donatus  Altomarus,  and  Salvianus, 
decide    I  will  not  contend  about  it.    It  hath  several  descrip- 
tions, notations,  and  definitions.    "Fracastorius,  ui  his  secund 
book  of  intellect,  calls  those  melancholy,  whom  abundance  of 
that  same  depraved  humour  of  Hack  choler  luith  so  misaf^ 
fecied,  that  they  become  mad  thence,  and  dote  m  m.ost  things, 
or  in  all,  belonging  to  election,  will,  ox  other  manifest  opera- 
tions of  the  understanding.      ^Melanelius  out   of  Galen, 
Kuff-us   Aetius,  describe  il  to  be  a  bad  and  peevish  disease, 
which  makes  men  degenerate  into  beasts ;  Galen,  a  privation 
or  infection  of  the  middle  .cell  of  the  head,         defining  it 
from  the  part  affected  ;  which  ^Hercules  de  Saxonia  approves, 
lib.  1.  cap.  16.  calling  it  a  deprivation  of  the  principal  func- 
iion:  Fuchsius,  lib.  1.  cap.  23.    Arnoldus  Breviar.  lib.  \. 
cap.  18.  Guianerius,  and  others.    By  reason  of  black  choler, 
Paulus  adds.    Halyabbas  simply  calls  it  a  commotion  of  the 
minde;  Aretaeus,  '^a  perpetual  anguish  nf  the  soule,  fastned, 
on  one  thing,,  without  an  ague;  which  definition  of  his,  Mercu- 
rialis  (de  affect,  cap.  lib.l.  cap.  10.)  taxeth ;  but  ^lianusMon- 
taltus,  defends,  flib.  de  morb.  cap.  I.  de  Melan.f  for  sufficient 
and  good.    The  common  sort  define  it  to  be  a  kinde  of  dotage 
without  a  fever,  having,  for  his  ordinary  companions,  feare 
find  sadness,  without  any  apparent  occasion.    So  doth  Lau- 
rentius,  cap.  4:.  Piso,  lib.  1.  cap.  43.    Donatus  Altomarus, 
cap.  7.  art.  medic.  Jacchinus,  in  com.  in  lib.  9.  Rhasis  ad. 
Almansor,  cap.  15.  Valesius,  exerc.  17-  Fuchsius,  institut.  3. 
sec.  1 .  c.  1 1,  ^c,  which  common  definition,  howsoever  approved 
by  most,    Hercules  de  Saxonia  will  not  allow  of,  nor  David 
Crusius,  Theat.  morb.  Herm..  lib.  2.  cap.  6  :  he  holds  it  un- 
sufBcient,  as  ^rather  shewing  what  it  is  not,  than  what  it  is } 
as  omitting  the  specificall  difference,  the  phantasie  and  brain: 
but  I  descend  to  particulars.    The  simmum  genus  is  dotage,  or 
anguish  of  the  minde,  saith  Aretaeus  ; — of  a  principal  pari, 
Hercules  de  Saxonia  adds,  to  distinguish  it  from  cramp  and 
pahie,  and  such  diseases  as  belong  to  the  outward  sense  and 
motions  ;  "  depraved,"  ^to  distinguish  it  from  folly  and  mad- 
ness, (which  Montaltus  makes  angor  animi  to  separate)  in 
which  those  functions  are  not  depraved,  but  rather  abolished; 

»  Melancholicos  vocamus,  quos  exsuperantia  vel  pravitas  melancholias  ita  tnale  habet, 
nt  inde  insaniant  vel  in  omnibus,  vel  in  pluribus,  iisque  nianitestis,  sive  ad  rcctam 
rationem,  voluntatem,  pertinent,  vel  electionem,  vcl  intcHectus  operaiiones.  Pos- 
jimuin  et  pertinacissimum  morbutn,  qui  homines  in  bruta  degcnerare  cogit.  '  Panih. 
Med.  '' Angor  animi  in  una  contentione  dcfixus,  absque  febre.        'Cap.  16'.. 

1.  1.  ''Eorum  definitio,  morbus  quid  non  sit,  potius  qnam  quid  sit,  expli- 

cat.  t  Animae  functiones  imminuuntur  in  fatuitate,  toUuntur  in  mania,  dcpra- 

vantur  solum  in  melancholii.    Here,  de  Sax,  cap.  i.  tract,  de  Melancih. 
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"  tviihout  an  ague"  is  added  by  all,  to  sever  it  from  phrensie 
and  that  melancholy  which  is  in  a  pestilent  fever.    "  Fearl 
and  sorrow"  make  it  differ  from  madii'^ss:     without  a  cause" 
»s  lastly  inserted,  to  specific  it  from  all  other  ordinary  passions 
«t  ''Jcare  and  sorrow."    We  properly  call  that  dotage,  as 
»Laurentius  interprets  it,  when  some  one  principaU  faculty  of 
the  viinde,  as  imagination  or  reason,  is  comipted,  as  all  7ne- 
lancholy  persons  have.     It  is  without  a  fever,  because  the 
humour  is,  most  part,  cold  and  dry,  contrary  to  putrefaction. 
Feare  and  sorrow  are  the  true  characters  and  inseparable  com- 
panions o^mostinelancholy,  not  all,  as  Her.  deSaxonia  (Tract, 
postumo  de  Melancholia,  cap.  2.)  well  excepts;  for,  to  some, 
it  is  most  pheasant,  as  to  such  as  laujrhmost  part;  some  are  bold 
again,  and  free  from  all  manner  of  fcare  and  gricfe,  as  hereafter 
fihall  be  declared. 

SUBSECT.  II. 

Of  the  Parts  affected.    Affection.    Parties  affected. 

SOME  difference  I  finde  amongst  writers,  about  the  prln- 
cipall  part  affected  in  this  disease,  whether  it  be  the  brain 
or  heart,  or  some  other  member.    Most  are  of  opinion  that  it 
is  the  brain  ;  /or,  being  a  kinde  of  dotage,  it  cannot  otherwise 
be,  but  that  the  brain  must  be  affected,  as  a  similar  part, 
be  it  by  ^consent  or  essence,  not  in  his  ventricles,  or  any 
obstructions  in  them^  (for  then  it  would  be  an  apoplexie, 
or  epilepsie,  as    Laurenli us  well  observes)  but  in  a  coJd  dry 
distempcrature  of  it  in  his  substance,  which  is  corrupt  and 
become  too  cold,  or  too  dry,  or  else  too  hot,  as  in  mad- 
men, and  such  as  are  inclined  to  it :  and  this  ^  Hippocrates 
confirms,  Galen,  Arabians,  and  most  of  our  new  writers. 
Marcus  de  Oddis  (in  a  consultation  of  his,  quoted  by  ^  Hildes- 
heim),  and  five  others  there  cited,  are  of  the  contrary  part, 
because  feare  and  sorrow,  which  are  passions,  be  seated  in  the 
heart.    But  this  objection  is  sufficiently  answered  by  f  Mon- 
taltus,  who  doth  not  deiiye  that  the  heart  is  affected  (as  ^Me- 
lanelius  proves  out  of  Galen)  by  reason  of  his  vicinity  ;  and  so 
is  the  midriffe  and  many  other  parts.    They  do  conipati,  and 
have  a  fellow-feeling  by  the  law  of  nature:  but,  for  as  much 
as  this  malady  is  caused  by  precedent  imagination,  with  the 
appetite,  to  whom  spirits  obey,  and  are  subject  to  those  prin- 

•  Cap.  4.  de  met.  Per  consensum,  sive  per  essentiam.  '  Ca]).  4. 

dc  mcl.  ^Scc.  7.  clemor.  vulgar,  lib.  6.  «Spicil.  de  melancholia, 

f  Cap.  3.  de  mel.  Pars  aflecta  cerebrum,  sive  per  consensum,  sive  per  cerebrum  con-. 
tingat ;  ct  proccrum  auctoritate  ct  ratione  stabilitur.  s  Lib.  de  Mel.  Cor  vero, 
viciiutati>  ratioiic,  una  afficitur,  ac  septum  trausversum,  ac  stomachus,  cum  dorsahs 
spiles,  &c. 


Memb.  3.  Subs.  2.]    Of  the  Parts  affected,  ^c. 
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cipall  parts;  the  brain  must  needs  primarily  be  mis-affected,  as 
the  seat  of  reason;  and  then  the  heart,  as  the  seat  of  affection. 
aCapivaccius  and  Mercuriahs  have  copiously  discussed  this 
question ;  and  both  conclude  the  subject  is  the  inner  brain, 
and  from  thence  it  is  communicated  to  the  heart,  and  other 
inferiour  parts,  which  sympathize  and  are  much  troubled, 
especially  when  it  comes  by  consent,  and  is  caused  by  reason 
of  the  stomach,  or  myrache  (as  the  Arabians  term  it),  or  whole 
body,  liver,  or  b spleen,  which  are  seldome  free,  pylorus,  me- 
saraick  veins,  &c.  For  our  body  is  like  a  clock;  if  one  wheel 
be  amiss,  all  the  rest  are  disordered;  the  whole  fabrick  suffers: 
with  such  admirable  art  and  harmony  is  a  man  composed, 
such  excellent  proportion,  as  Lodovicus  Vives,  in  his  Fable 
of  man,  hath  elegantly  declared. 

As  many  doubts  almost  arise  about  the  '^affection,  whether 
it  be  imagination  or  reason  alone,  or  both.  Hercules  de 
Saxonia  proves  it  out  of  Galen,  Aetius,  and  Altomarus,  that 
the  sole  fault  is  in  '^imagination  :  Bruel  is  of  the  same  minde  : 
•Montaltus  (in  his  2.  cap.  of  Melancholy)  confutes  this  tenent 
of  theirs,  and  illustrates  the  contrary  by  many  examples,  as  of 
him  that  thought  himself  a  shell-fish:  of  a  nun,  and  of  a  de- 
sperate monke  that  would  not  be  perswaded  but  that  he  was 
damned.  Reasonwas,  in  fault  (as  well  as  im.aginationJ ,  which 
did  not  correct  this  errour.  They  make  away  themselves  often- 
times, and  suppose  many  absurd  and  ridiculous  things.  Why 
doth  not  reason  detect  the  fallacy,  setle,  and  perswade,  if  she 
be  free?  ^Avicenna  therefore  holds  both  corrupt;  to  whom 
,  most  Arabians  subscribe.  The  same  is  ^naintained  by  ^Are- 
tseus,  Gorgonius,  eGuianerius,  &c.  To  end  the  controversie, 
no  man  doubts  of  imagination,  but  that  it  is  hurt  and  mis- 
affected  here.  For  the  other,  T  determine  (with  Albertinus 
Bottonus,  a  doctor  of  Padua)  that  it  is  first  in  imagiyiation,  and 
afterwards  in  reason,  if  the  disease  be  inveterate,  or  as  it  is 
more  or  less  of  continuance;  but  by  accident,  as  'Here,  de 
Saxonia  adds-  faith,  opinion,  discourse,  ratiocination,  are  all 
accidentally  depraved  by  the  default  of  imagination. 

Parties  affected.]  To  tlie  part  affected,  I  may  here  add  the 
parties,  which  shall  be  more  opportunely  spoken  of  elsewhere, 

»  Lib.  1.  cap.  10.  Subjectum  est  cerebrum  interius.  k  Rgro  qiiisquara 

tuinoremcffugit  lienis,  qui  hoc  morbo  afficitur.    Piso.    Quis  affectiis.  «  See 

ponat.  ab  Altomar.  -i  Facultas  imaginandi,  non  cogltandi,  nec  raemorandi, 

Issa  hic.  •  Lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  cap.  8.         f  Lib.  3  cap  5  «  Lib 

ff  lT  ^^-.Pf.!--^-  "^"^V       "P-  Hildeshe.m,  spicil.  2  de  Mefanc! 

Jol.  207.ettol.  Vli.  Quandoque  etiam  rationalissiaffectusinvttcratus  sit        '  Lib 
postumo  demelanc.  edit.  1620.  Depravatur  ftde»,  discursys,  opinio,  &c,'pci  vitium 
unaginationis,  ex  accidenti.  *^      '  r 
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now  only  signified.  Such  as  have  ihe  Moon,  Saturn^  Mer- 
C7^rie  mis-aflected  in  their  geniturcs — such  as  live  in  over-cold 
or  over-hot  climes — such  as  are  horn  of  melancholy  pnrents* 
as  ofFond  in  those  six  non-natural  things,  arc  black,  or  of  an 
high  sanguine  complexion,  nhat  have  Htile  heads,  that  have  a 
hot  heart,  moist  brain,  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach,  have  been 
Jong  sick — such  as  are  solitary  by  nature,  great  students,  given 
to  much  contemplation,  lead  a  life  out  of  action — are  most 
subject  to  melajichobj.  Of  sexes,  both,  but  men  more  often; 
yet  1^  women  mis-affected  are  far  more  violent,  and  grievously 
troubled.  Of  seasons  of  the  year,  the  autumn  is  most  melan- 
choly. Of  peculiar  times,  old  age,  from  which  natural  melan- 
choly is  almost  an  inseparable  accident;  but  this  artificial! 
malady  is  more  frequent  in  such  as  are  of  a  middle  age.  Some 
assign  forty  ycares;  Gariopontus,  30;  Jubertus  excepts  neither 
yong  nor  old  from  this  adventitious.  ^  Daniel  Sennertus  involves 
all  of  all  sorts,  out  of  common  experience;  in  omnibus  omnino 
corporihuSf  ciijuscunque  constifutionis,  dominatur.  Aetius 
and  Aretasus  ascribe  into  the  number  not  only  disconlentedy 
passionate^  and  miserable  persons^  swarthy,  black,  but  such  as 
are  most  merry  and  pleasant,  scoffers,  and  high  coloured. 
Generally,  saith  Rhasts,  Hhe  finest  wits,  and  most  generous 
spirits,  are,  before  other,  obnoxious  to  it.  I  cannot  except  any 
complexion,  any  condition,  sex,  or  age,  but  sfools  and  StoickSf 
which  (according  to  ''Synesius)  are  never  troubled  with  any 
manner  of  passion,  but  (as  Anacreon's  cicofZa,  sine  sanguine 
et  dolorej  similes  fere  diis  sunt.  Erasmus  vindicates  fooJs 
from  this  melancholy  catalogue,  because  they  have  most  part 
moist  brains  and  light  hearts;  'they  are  free  from  ambition, 
envy,  shame,  and  feore;  they  are  neither  troubled  in  con- 
science, nor  macerated  with  cares,  to  which  our  whole  life  is 
most  subject. 

*  Qui  parvum  caput  habent,  insensati  plerique  sunt.  Arist.  in  physiogaomoiiiL 
*  Aretatus,  lib.  3.  c.  5.  '  Oui  prope  statuni  sunt.    Aret.    Mediis  convenit 

jctatibus.    Piso.  *  De  quartano.  *  Pronus  ad  melaricholiam  non 

urn  moestus,  sed  et  hilares,  jocosi,  cachinnantes,  irrisorcs,  et  qui  fJlerumque  praerubri 
sunt.  'Lib.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  11.  Qui  sunt  subtilis  ingcnii,  ct  multjc  perspi- 

cacitatis,  de  f^cili  iricidunt  iri  melancholiain.  lib.  1.  cont.  Tract.  9.  e  Nunqu?.m 
sanitate  n.entis  cxcidit,  autdolore  capiuir.  Erasm.  In  laud,  calvit.       '  Vacant 

conscientis  camificina,  iicc  pudefiunt,  nec  vereutwr,  nec  dilacerantur  uiillibus 
curarum,  quibus  tota  vita  obnoxia  est. 
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suBSECT.  nr. 

Of  the  matter  of  Melancholy. 

OF  the  matter  of  melancholy,  there  is  much  question  be- 
twixt Avicen  and  Galen,  as  you  may  read  in  "Cardan's 
Contradictions,  ^^Valesius  controversies,  Montanus,  Prosper 
CiJenus,  Capivaccius,  <^  Bright,  ^Ficinus,  that  have  written 
either  whole  tracts,  or  copiously  of  it,  in  then- several  1  treatises 
of  this  subject.  IVhat  this  humour  is,  or  whence  it  proceeds^ 
how  it  is  ingendred  in  the  body,  neither  Galen,  nor  any  old 
writer,  hath  sufficiently  discussed,  as  Jacchinus  thinks  :  the 
ncotericks  cannot  agree.  Montanus,  in  his  Consultations,  holds 
melancholy  to  be  material  or  immaterial;  and  so  doth  Arcu- 
lainis.  The  macerial  is  one  of  the  four  humours  before  men- 
tioned, and  natural ;  the  immaterial  or  adventitious,  acquisite, 
redundant,  unnatural,,  artificiall,  which  ^Hercules  de  Saxonia 
will  hcive  reside  in  the  spirits  alone,  and  to  proceed  from  an 
hot,  cold,  dnj,  moist  distemper  a  ture,  which,  without  matter^ 
alters  the  hrain  aiid  functions  of  it.  Paracelsus  wholly  rejects 
and  derides  this  division  of  four  humours  and  complexions; 
but  our  Galenists  generally  approve  of  it,  subscribing  to  this 
opinion  of  Montanus. 

This  material  vnelancholy  is  either  simple  or  wza:^-— offend- 
ing in  quantity  or  quality,  varying  according  to  his  place, 
where  it  setleth,  as  brain,  spleen,  mesaraick  veins,  heart, 
womb,  and  stomach — or  differing  according  to  the  mixture  of 
those  natural  humours  amongst  themselves,  or  four  unnatural 
adust  humours,  as  they  are  diversly  tempered  and  mingled. 
If  natural  melancholy  abound  in  the  body,  which  is  cold  and 
dry,  so  that  it  be  more  ^than  the  body  is  luell  able  to  bear,  it 
must  needs  be  distempered  (saith  Favenlius),  and  diseased:  and 
so  the  other,  if  it  be  depraved,  whether  it  arise  from  that  other 
melancholy  of  choler  adust,  or  from  blood,  produceth  the  like 
effects,  and  is,  as  Montaltus  contends,  if  it  come  by  adustion 
of  humours,  most  part  hot  and  dry.  Some  ditierence  I  finde, 
whether  this  melancholy  matter  may  be  ingendred  of  all  four 
humours,  about  the  colour  and  temper  of  it.  Galen  holds  it  may 

*  Lib.  1.  tract.  3.  contradic.  ]8.  »>  Lib,  1.  cont.  21*  «  Bright,  cap.  16. 

"*  Lib.  1,  cap.  6.  de  sanit.  tucnda.  '  QuisVe  aut  qualis  sit  humor,  aut  quas 

istiiis  ditferentix,  et  quomodo  gignatur  in  corpore,  scrutandum ;  hac  enim  in  re 
multi  vf.terum  laboraverunt ;  nec  facile  acciperc  ex  Galeno  sentcntiam,  ob  loquendi 
varietatem.  Leon  Jac.  com.  in  9.  Rhasis,  cap.  15.  cap. 16.  in  9.  Rhasis.  ^  Tract, 
postum,  dcMelan.  edit.  Venetiis,  1620.  cap.  7  et  8.  Ab  intemperie  calida,  hu- 
mida,  &c.  6  Seoundum  magis  aut  minus  :  si  in  corpore  fuerit  ad  intemperiem, 

pliisquam  corpus  jalubritcr  terre  poterit;  indc  corpus  morbosumefiicitur. 
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be  ingendred  of  three  alone,  excluding  or  pituita  ; 

whose  true  assertion  aValesius  and  Menardus  stifly  maintain; 
and  so  doth  '^Fuchsius,  Montaltus,  cMontanus.  How  (say  they) 
can  white  become  black  ?  But  Hercules  dc  Saxoriia  ("L  post,  de 
mela.  c.  8.)  and  <i  Cardan  are  of  ihc  opposite  part  (it  may  be  in- 
gendred of  flegm,  etsi  rare  contingaty  though  it  seldonie  come 
to  pass)  so  is  '"Guianerius,  anci  Laurcntius  (c.  1.)  with  Me- 
lancthon,  (in  hook  de  Animd,  and  chapter  of  humours;  he 
calls  it  asininarriy  dull,  swinish  melaiicholy,  and  saith  that  he 
was  an  eye-witness  of  it) ;  so  is  ^  Wecker.  From  melancholy 
adust  ariseth  one  kinde,  from  choler  another,  which  is  most 
bruitish;  another  horn  flegm,  which  is  dull ;  and  the  last  from 
Hood,  which  is  best.  Of  these,  some  are  cold  and  dry,  others 
hot  and  dry,  « varying  according  to  their  mixtures,  as  they  are 
intended  and  remitted.  And  indeed,  as  Rodericus  a  Fons, 
(cons.  12.  l.J  determines,  ichorous  and  those  serous  matters, 
being  thickned,  become  flegm  j  and  flcgm  degenerates  into 
choler;  choler  adustbecomes  csriiginosa melancholia, ^sVxnegar 
oxitof  purest  wine  putrified,  or  by  exhalation  of  purer  spirits,  is 
•60  made,  and  becomes  sowr  and  sharp ;  and,  from  the  sharpness 
of  this  humour,  proceed  much  waking,  troublesome  thoughts 
and  dreames,  Sec.  so  that  I  conclude  as  before.  If  the  humour 
be  cold,  it  is  (saith  ''Faventinus)  a  cause  of  dotage,  and  pro^ 
dnceth  milder  symptomes :  if  hoi,  they  are  rash,  raving  mad, 
vr  inclining  to  it.  If  the  brain  be  hot,  the  animal  spirits  arc 
hot,  much  madness  follows,  with  violent  actions  :  if  cold, 
fatuity  and  sottishness  (' Capivaccius).  ^The  colour  of  this 
inixture  varies  likewise  according  to  the  mixturey  he  it  hot  or 
cold;  ' tis  sometimes  black,  sometimes  not  (Altomarus).  The 
same  'Melanelius  proves  out  of  Galen  :  and  Hippocrates,  in 
his  book  of  Melancholy,  (if  at  least  it  be  his)  giving  instance 
in  a  burning  cole,  which,  when  it  is  hot,  shines;  when  it  is 
cold,  looks  black;  and  so  doth  the  humour.  This  diversity  of 
melancholy  matter  produceth  diversity  of  effects.  ^  If  it  be 
within  the  "^body,  and  not  putrified,  itcauseth  black  jaundise  j 
if  putrified,  a  quartan  ague;  if  it  break  out  to  the  skin,  leprosie ; 
if  to  parts,  severall  maladies,  as  scurvy,  &c.  If  it  trouble  the 
minde,  as  it  is  diversly  mixt,  it  produceth  severall  kindes  of 
madness  and  dotage;  of  which  in  their  place. 

»  Lib.  1.  coiitrovers.  cap.  21.  *  Lib.  1.  sect.  4.  c.  4.  «  Concil.  25. 

i  Lib.  2.  coiitradic.cap.  1,1.  «  De  feb.  tract.  difF.  2.  c.  1.  Nonest  negandum  cx 
hac  fieri  mclancholicos.  ^  In  Syntax.  «  Variczduritur  et  miscetur,  undc  vanak 
amcntium  species.  Melanct.  »»  Humor  frigidus  delirii  caussa  ;  furoris  calidus, 

&c.  '  Lib.  1.  cap.  10.  de  affect,  cap.  ^  Nigrcscit  hie  humor,  ahquando 

Supercalefactus,  aliquando  superfri^efactus.  cap.  7.  '  Humor  hie  niger  aliquando 
praetermodum  calefactus,  et  alias  refrigeratus  evadit :  nam  rccentibus  carbonibus  a 
quid  simile  accidit,  qui,  durante  flamma,  pellucidissime  candcnt,  ca  cxtinftJ  prorsu» 
nigrescunt,    Hippociates.         •  Quiancfius,  diff.  2.  cap,  7. 
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SUBSECT.  IV. 
Of  the  species  or  kindes  of  Melancholy . 

■^  TTHEN  the  matter  is  divers  and  confused,  how  should  it 
otherwise  be,  i>ut  that  the  species  should  be  divers  and 
confused?  Many  uew  and  old  writers  have  spoken  confusedly 
of  it,  confounding  melancholy  and  ?72ffJwm,  as  *  Hcurnius, 
Guianerius,  Gordonius,  Sallustius  Salvianus,  Jason  Pratensis, 
Savanarola,  that  will  have  inadness  no  other  than  inelancholy 
in  extent,  differing  (as  I  have  said)  in  degrees.  Some  make 
two  distinct  species,  as  Ruffus  Ephesius  an  old  writer,  Con- 
stantinus,  Africanus,  Aretaeus,  Aurelianus,  '^Paulus  jEgineta: 
others  acknowledge  a  multitude  of  kindes,  and  leave  them  in- 
definite, as  Aetius  (in  his  TetrahillosJ  '^Avicenna  flib.  3,  Fev, 
\, Tract.  4.  cap.  18),  Arculanus  fcap.  16.  mQy'jRhasisjMonia- 
nus  fmed.  part.  \J .  "If  natural  melancholy  be  adust,  it  mak- 
cth  one  kinde  ;  if  blood,  another,  if  choler,  a  third  differing 
from  the  frst;  tind  so  many  sever  all  opinions  there  are  about 
the  kindes,  as  there  be  men  themselves.  ^  Hercules  de  Saxonii 
sets  down  two  kindes,  material  and  immaterial ;  one  f rem  spi- 
rits alone,  the  other  from  Immours  and  spirits.  Savanarola 
CRub.  11.  Tract.  G.  cap.  1.  de  cegriijid.  capitis)  will  have  the 
kindes  to  be  infinite;  one  from  the  myrache,  called  myrachialis 
of  the  Arabians;  another  stomachalis  from  the  stomach;  ano- 
ther from  the  liver,  heart,  ivomb,  hcBmorrhoids ;  ^one  begin- 
ning, another  consummate.  Melancthon  seconds  him  ;  as  the 
humour  is  diversly  adust  and  mixt,  so  are  the  species  divers. 
But  what  these  men  speak  of  species,  I  think  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood of  symptomes;  and  so  doth  'Arculanus  interpret  him- 
self :  infinite  species,  id  est,  symptomes:  and,  in  that  sense,  (a.s 
Jo.  Gorrhajus  acknowledgcth  in  his  medicinal  definitions)  the 
species  are  infinite;  buithey  may  be  reduced  to  three  kindes,  by 
reason  of  their  scat — head,  body,  andhypochondries.  This  three- 
fold division  is  approved  by  Hipjiocrates  in  his  book  of  Me- 
lancholy, (if  it  be  his,  which  some  suspect)  by  Galen  (lib.  3.de 
loc. aff'eclis,  cap.  6J ,hy tWtKander  {lib.  Leap.  l6),Rhasis  (^/zA.  i. 

•  Non  est  mania,  nisi  extcnsa  melancholia.        ^  Cap.  6.  lib.  1.  eg  2_ 

cap.  9.  Morbus  hie  est  oninifariu.s.  ^  Species  indefinite  sunt.  «  Si  adu- 

.  rauir  naturalis  mclancholir,  alia  sit  species;  si  sanguis,  alia  ;  si  (lava  bills,  alia,  diversa 
a  primis.  Maxima  est  inter  has  differentia  ;  et  tot  doctorum  sententia:,  quot  ipsi  nu- 
inero  sunt.  'Tract,  de  mel.  cap.  7.  8  Qujcdem  incipiens,  qusedam  con- 

Bummata.  ^  Cap.  de  huni6r.  lib.  de  anima.  Varie  aduritur  et  mis.etur  ipsa  rac 
larxholia;  undc  varias  ameniiuii  species.  '  Cap.  16.  in  9.  Rhasis. 
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Continent.  Tract.  9.  Uh.  1.  cap.  16),  Aviccnna,  and  most  of 
our  new  writers.  Th.  Erastus  makes  two  kindes  ;  one  perpe- 
tual, which  is  head  melancholy ;  the  other  interrupt,  which 
comes  and  goes  by  fits,  which  he  subdivides  into  the  other  two 
kiiules,  so  that  all  comes  to  the  same  pass.  Some  again  make 
four  or  five  kindes  with  Rodcricusa  Castro  fde  mortis  mulier. 
lib.  2.  c.  3.J  and  Lod.  Mercatus,  who  (in  his  secund  book 
iJe  inulier.  affect,  cap.  A.J  will  have  that  melancholy  of  nuns, 
widows,  and  more  antient  maids,  to  be  a  peculiar  species  of 
nielancholy  diflering  from  the  rest.  Some  will  reduce  enthu- 
siasts, extaticall  and  da^moniacall  persons,  to  this  rank,  adding 
^  love  onelancholy  to  the  first,  and  lycanihropia.  The  most 
received  division  is  into  three  kindes.  The  first  proceeds  from 
the  sole  fault  of  the  brain,  and  is  called  head  melancholy :  the 
secund  sympathetically  proceeds  from  the  ivhole  body,  when 
the  whole  temperature  is  melancholy:  the  third  ariseth  from 
the  bowels,  liver,  spleen,  or  membrane  called  mesenterium., 
named  hypchondriacal,  or  windy  melancholy ,  which  ^  Lau- 
rentius  subdivides  into  three  parts,  from  those  three  members, 
hepatick,^  splenetick,  mesara'ick.  Love  melancholy  (which 
Aviccnna  calls  illishij  and  lycanihropia  (which  he  calls  cu- 
viibnthej  are  commonly  included  in  head  melancholy:  but  of 
this  last  (which  Gerardus  de  Solo  calls  amoreos,  and  most  knight 
7nela?icholyJ ,  with  that  of  religious  melancholy,  virginum,  et 
viduarum  (maintained  by  Rod.  a  Castro  and  Mercatus),  and 
the  other  kindes  of  love  melancholy ,  I  will  speak  apart  by  them- 
selves in  my  third  partition.  The  three  precedent  species  are 
the  subject  of  my  present  discourse,  which  I  will  anatomize, 
and  treat  of,  through  all  their  causes,  symptomes,  cures,  toge- 
ther, and  apart ;  and  every  man,  that  is  in  any  measure  affected 
with  this  malady,  may  know  how  to  examine  it  in  himself, 
and  apply  remedies  unto  it. 

It  is  a  hard  matter,  I  confess,  to  distinguish  these  three  spe- 
cies one  from  the  other,  to  express  their  severall  causes,  symp- 
tomes, cures,  being  that  they  are  so  often  confounded  amongst 
themselves,  having  such  affinity,  that  they  can  scarce  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  most  accurate  physitians;  and  so  often  intermixt 
w  ith  other  diseases,  lhatthe  best  experienced  have  been  plunged. 
Montanus  fconsil.  names  a  patient  that  had  this  disease  of 
melancholy,  and  caninus  appetitus,  both  together;  and  fconsil. 
23. J  with  vertigo — •'Julius  Caesar  Claudinus,  with  stone,  gowt, 
jaundise — Trincavellius,  with  an  ague,  jaundise,  ccininus 
appetitus,  &c.  ^  Paulus  Regoline,  a  great  doctor  in  his 
lime,  consulted  in  this  case,  was  so  confounded  with  a 
confusion  of  symptomes,  that  he  knew  not  to  what  kinde 

«  Laurentius,  cap.  4.  de  mel.  >>  Cap.  13.  '  480.  et  116  consult, 

cojisil.  12.  Hildeshcim,  spicil.  2.  fol.  166. 
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of  melancholy  to  referr  it.  •■'Trincavclllus,  Fallopius,  and 
Francanzanus',  famous  doctors  in  Italy,  all  three  conferred  with 
about  one  party  at  the  same  time,  gave  three  different  opi- 
nions :  and,  in'another  place,  Trincavellius  being  demanded 
whar  he  thought  of  a  melancboly  yong  n)an,  to  whom  he  was 
sent  for,  ingenuously  confessed  that  he  was  indeed  melancholy, 
but  he  knew  not  to  what  kinde  to  reduce  it.  In  hisscaventeenlh 
consultation,  there  is  the  like  disagreement  about  a  melancholy 
mouke.  Those  symptomes,  which  others  ascribe  to  misaf- 
fected  parts  and  humours,  ''Here,  de  Saxonia  attributes  wholly 
to  distempered  spirits,  and  those  immaterial,  as  I  have  said. 
Sometimes  they  cannot  well  discern  this  disease  from  others. 
In  Reinerus  Solinander's  Counsels,  secL  consil.  5.  he  and  Dr. 
Brande  both  agreed,  that  the  patients  disease  washypocliondria- 
cal  melancholy.  Dr.  Matholdus  said  it  was  asihma,  and  no- 
thing else.  "  Solinander  and  Guarionius,  lately  sent  for  to  the 
melancholy  duke  of  Cleve,  with  others,  could  not  define  what 
species  it  was,  or  agree  amongst  themselves;  the  species  are 
so  confounded  ;  as  in  Cassar  Claudinus  his  forty  fourth  consul- 
tation for  a  Polonian  count :  in  his  judgement,  he  laboured  of 
head  melancholy^  and  that  which  proceeds  from  the  whole  tem- 
peraturej  loth  at  once.  I  could  give  instance  of  some  that  have 
had  all  three  kindes  se7nel  et  simul,  and  some  successively.  So 
that  I  conclude  of  our  melancholy  species,  as  many  politicians 
do  of  their  pure  forms  of  commonwealths — monarchies,  aris- 
tocracies, democracies,  are  most  famous  in  contemplation;  but, 
in  practice,  they  are  temperate  and  usually  mixt,  (so  fPolybius 
informeth  us)  as  the  Lacedaemonian,  the  Roman  of  old, 
German  now,  and  many  others.  What  {)hysitians  say  of  di- 
stinct species  in  their  bqokes,  it  much  matters  not,  since  that  in 
their  patients  bodies  they  are  commonly  mixt.  In  such  ob- 
scurity therefore,  variety,  and  confused  mixture  of  symptomes, 
causes,  how  difficult  a  thing  is  it  to  treat  of  severall  kindes  apart; 
to  make  any  certainty  or  distinction  among  so  many  casualties, 
distractions,  when  seldome  two  men  shall  be  like  affected  per 
omnia  !  Tis  hard,  I  confess  ;  yet  nevertheless  I  will  adventure 
through  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  and,  led  by  the  clue  or 
thred  of  the  best  writers,  extricate  my  self  out  of  a  labyrinth  of 
doubts  and  errours,  and  so  proceed  to  the  causes, 

•  Trincavellius,  torn.  2.  consil.  15-  et  16,  ^  Cap,  13.  tract,  post,  de  melan, 

*  Guarion.cons.  med.  2.  Laboravit  per  cssentiam,  eta  totocorpore.        «  Ma, 

•chiavel,  &c.  Sniithus,  de  rep.  Angl.  cap.  8.  lib.  1.  Buscoldus,  discur.  polit.  dis, 
cur>.  5.  cap.  7,  Arist.  1.  3.  polit.  cap.  ult.    Kcckcrm.  alii,  &c,         ^  I^ib.  6, 
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SECT.  II. 
MJEMB.  I. 
SUBSECT.  I. 

Causes  of  Melancholy.    Gvd  a  cause. 

JT  is  in  vain  to  speak  of  cures,  or  think  of  remedies,  until 
such  time  as  we  have  considered  of  the  causes  ;  so  ^<jalen 
prescribes  (Glauco)  ;  and  the  common  experience  of  others 
confirmSj  that  those  cures  must  be  unperfect,  lame,  and  to  no 
■purpose,  wherein  the  causes  have  not  first  been  searched,  as 
Prosper  Calenius  well  observes  in  his  tract  r/e  a/ra  bile  to 
cardinal  Caesius  :  insomuch  that  Fcrnelius  puts  a  kinde  of  ne- 
cessity in  the  knowledge  of  the  causes,  and,  without  which,  it 
is  impossible  to  cure  or  prevent  any  manner  of  disease.  Em- 
pericks  may  ease,  and  sometimes  help,  but  not  throughly  root 
out:  sublaid  caussd,  tollilur  effeclu'i,  as  the  sayinsr  is;  if  the 
cause  be  removed,  the  effect  is  likewise  vanquished.  It  is  a 
"most  difficult  thing  (T  confess)  to  be  able  to  discern  these 
causes,  whence  thev  are,  and,  in  such  ^variety,  to  say  what  the 
beginning  was.  'i3e  is  happy  that  can  perform  it  aright.  I 
will  adventure  to  guess  as  near  as  I  can,  and  rip  them  all  up, 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  general,  and  particular  io  every  spe- 
cies, that  so  they  may  the  better  be  descried. 

General  causes  are  either  supernatural  or  natural.  Sitpei'- 
natural  are  from  God  and  hi-s  angels,  or,  by  God's  petmissioiiy 
from  the  divel  and  his  ministers.  That  God  himself  is  a 
cause  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  satisfaction  of  his  justice, 
many  exam])les  and  testimonies  of  holy  Scriptures  make  evi- 
dent unto  us:  Psal.  107.  17.  Foolish  men  are  plagued  for 
their  offence,  and  by  reason  of  their  wickedness :  Gehazi  was 
strucken  with  leprosie  (2  Rag.  5.  27),  Jehoram  with  dysentery 
and  flux,  and  great  diseases  of  the  bowels  (2  Chron.  21.  1^), 
Pavid  plagued  for  numbring  his  people  (J  Par.  21),  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  swallowed  up.  And  this  disease  is  peculiarly 
specified,  Psal.  107.  12.  He  brought  down  their  heart  through 
heaviness.  Deut.  28.  28.  He  stroke  them  with  madness, 
blindness,  and  astonishment  of  heart.    ^  An  evil  spirit  was 

*  Primo  artis  curatlvas.  *>  Nostri  primum  sit  propositi  afFdftionum  caussas 

indagare.  Res  ipsa  hortari  videtur  ;  nani  alioqui  earum  curatio  manca  et  inutilis 
esset.  *  Path.  lit).  1.  cap.  11.    R^;rum  cogiioscere  caussas,  medicis  imprimis 

neccssarium  ;  sine  quo,  nec  morbum  curare,  nee  prapcavcre,  licet.  <iTantaenim 
morbi  varietas  ac  differentia,  ut  non  facile  di{;noscatur,  unde  initium  morbus  sum- 
pserit.    Melanelius,  c  Galepo.  «  Felix,  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoa.ere  caussas  I 

f  l  Sam.  16. 14. 
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sent  hy  the  Lord  upon  Saul,  to  vex  him.  a  Nebuchadnezzar 
did  eat  grass  like  an  oxe;  and  his  heart  was  made  like  the 
leasts  of  the  field.  Heathen  stones  are  full  of  such  punish- 
ments. Lycurgus,  because  he  cut  down  the  vines  in  the  coun- 
trey,  was  by  Bacchus  driven  into  madness ;  so  was  Pentheus, 
and  his  mother  Agave,  for  neglecting  their  sacrifice.  ^  Censor 
Fuivius  ran  mad  for  untiling  Juno's  temple,  to  cover  a  new  one 
of  his  own,  which  he  had  dedicated  to  Fortune,  ^  and  was 
confounded  to  death  with  grief e  and  sorrow  of  heart.  Whea 
Xerxes  would  have  spoyled  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphos  of 
those  infinite  riches  it  possessed,  a  terrible  thunder  came  from 
heaven,  and  struck  4000  men  dead;  the  rest  ran  mad.  ^A  lit- 
tle after,  the  like  happened  to  Brennus  (lightning,  thunder, 
earthquakes)  upon  such  a  sacrilegious  occasion.  If  we  may 
beleeve  our  pontificial  writers,  tbey  will  relate  unto  us  many 
strange  and  prodigious  punishments  in  this  kinde,  inflicted  by 
their  saints; — how  '^Clodovaeus,  sometime  king  of  France,  the 
son  of  Dagobert,  lost  his  wits  for  uncovering  the  body  of 
S^Denis;  and  how  a  ^sacrilegious.  Frenchman,  that  would  have 
stoln  away  a  silver  image  of  S\  John,  at  Birgburge,  became 
frantick  on  a  suddain,  raging,  and  tyrannizing  over  his  own 
flesh; — of  a  ""lord  of  Rhadnor^  that,  coming  from  hunting  late 
at  night,  put  his  dogs  into  Avan's  church,  (Llan  Avan  they 
called  it)  and,  rising  betimes  next  morning,  as  hunters  use  to 
do,  found  all  his  dogs  mad,  himself  being  suddainly  strucken 
.blind ; — of Tiridates,  an '  Armenian  king,  for  violatingsome  holy 
nuns,  that  was  punished,  in  like  sort,  with  loss  of  his  wits.  But 
ipoets  and  papists  may  go  together  for  fabulous  tales;  let  them 
.free  their  own  credits.  Howsoever  they  faign  of  their  Nemesis, 
and  of  their  saints,  or,  by  the  divels  meanes,  may  be  deluded; 
we  find  it  true,  that  iiltor  a  tergo  Dens,  ^  He  is  God  the  aven- 
ger, as  David  styles  him  ;  and  that  it  is  our  crying  sins  that 
pull  this  and  many  other  maladies  on  our  own  heads;  that  he 
can,  by  his  angels,  which  are  his  ministers,  strike  and  heal 
(saith  '  Dionysius)  whom  he  will ;  that  he  can  plague  us  by  his 
creatures,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  he  useth  as  his  ia- 

»  Dan.  5.  21.  t  Lactant.  instit.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  Mentecaptus,  et  sum- 

,nio  animi  raccrore  consumptus.  *  Munster.  cosmog.  lib.  4.  cap.  43!  De  coelo 

substemebantur;  tamquam  insani,  de  saxis  prascipitati,  &c.  «  Livius,  lib.  38. 

'  Gaguin.  1.  3.  c.  4.  Quod  Dionysii  corpus  discooperuerat,  in  insaniam  incidit. 
e  Idem.  lib.  9,  sub  Carol.  6,  Sacrorum  contemptor,  templi  foribus  cffractis,  dum 
D.  Johjnnis  argcnteum  simulacrum  rapere  contendit,  simulacrum  aversa  facie  dorsum 
ei  versat;  nec  mora,  sacrilegus  mentis  inops,  atquein  semet  insaniens,  in  propriosartiis 
desa:vit,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  lib,  1.  cap.  1.  Itinerar.  Cambria;.  'Del- 
no,  torn.  3.  lib.  8.  sect.  3-  quacst.  3.  Psal.  44.  16.  »  Lib.  8.  cap,  de 
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striiments,  as  a  husbandman  (sailh  Zanchius)  doth  an  hatchet. 
Hail,  snow,  wuules,  &c. 

(  "Et  conjurati  veniunt  in  classica  venti ; 

as  in  Joshua's  time,  as  in  Pharaoh's  raign  in  ^gypt)  they  are 
but  as  so  many  executioners  of  his  justice.  He'can  make  the 
proudest  spirits  stoop,  and  cry  out,  with  .Julian  the  Apostate, 
f^icisti,  GalilcBe!  or,  with  Apollo's  priest  in  Chrvsostome,  O 
ccelum  !  o  terra  !  unde  hostis  hicP  What  an  enemy  is  this  ? 
and  pray  with  David,  acknowledging  his  power,  /  am 
weakened  and  sore  broken;  Irore  for  the  griefe  of  mine  heart ; 
mine  heart  panteth,  &c.  (Psal.  38.  8.)  "  O  Lord,  rebuke  me 
not  in  thine  anger ,  neither  chastise  me  in  thy  lurath  (Psal.  38. 
1 ) .  Make  me  to  hear  joy  and  gladness,  that  the  bones  lohich 
ihou  hast  broken,  may  rejoyce.  (Psal.  51.  8.  and  verse  12). 
Hestore  to  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation,  and  stablish  me  ivilh  thy 
free  spirit.  For  these  causes,  belike,  '^Hippocrates  would  have 
a  physitian  take  special  notice  whether  the  disease  coh^e  not 
from  a  divine  supernatural  cause,  or  whether  it  follow  the 
course  of  nature.  But  this  is  farther  discussed  by  Fran.  V'ale- 
sius  (de  sacr.  philos.  cap.  8j,  Ferneliiis,  and  "^J.  Caesar 
Claudinus,  to  whom  I  referr  you,  how  this  place  of  Hippocrates 
is  to  be  understood.  Paracelsus  is  of  opinion,  that  such  spiri- 
tual diseases  (for  so  he  calls  them)  are  spiritually  to  be  cured, 
and  not  otherwise.  Ordinarvmeanesin  such  cases  will  not  avail : 
Tion  est  reluctandum  cum.  Deo.  When  that  monster-taming 
.Hercules  overcame  all  in  the  Olvmpicks,  Jupiter  at  last,  in' an 
unknown  shape,  wrestled  with  him;  the  victory  was  uncertain, 
till  at  length  Jupiter  descried  himself,  and  Hercules  yeelded. 
No  striving  with  supream  powers : 

Nil  juvat  immensos  Cratero  promiltere  montes : 

physitian s  and  physick  can  do  no  good  ;  ^  ive  must  submit 
ourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  acknowledge  our  of- 
fences, call  to  him  for  mercy.  If  he  strike  us,  una  eademque 
Tiianus  vulnus  opemque  feret,  as  it  is  with  them  that  are 
wounded  with  the  spear  of  Achilles;  he  alone  must  help; 
otherwise  our  diseases  are  incurable,  and  we  not  to  be  relieved. 

•  Claudian.  *  Dc  Babila  martyre.  '  Lib.  cap.  5- pmg.      _    ^  Lilj.  1. 

de  ^bditis  rerum  caussis?  •  Respons.  med.  12-  rcsp.         ''1  Pet.  5.  6. 
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SUBSECT.  II. 


J  Digression  of  I  he  nature  of  Spirits,  had  Angels,  or  Divels, 
.  and  how  ihey  cause  Melancholy. 

HOW  far  the  power  of  spirits  and  divels  doth  extend,  and 
whether  they  can  cause  this  or  any  other  disease,  is  a  se- 
rious question,  and  worthy  to  be  considered  :  for  the  better 
nnderstanding  of  which,  I  will  make  a  briefe  digression  of  the 
nature  of  spirits.  And,  although  the  question  be  very  obscure, 
(according  to  *  Postellus)  full  of  controversie  and  amhigidty, 
beyorid  the  reach  of  humane  capacity— i^a/eor  excedere  virei 
intentionis  mece,  saith  Austm ;  I  confess  I  am  not  able  to 
understand  w,  finitum  de  ififiniio  non  potest  statuere :  we  can 
sooner  determine  with  Tullie,  (denat.  deorumj  quid  non  sint, 
(jtiam  quid  sint ;  our  subtle  schoolmen.  Cardans,  Scaligers,  pro- 
found Thomists,  Fracastoriana  et  Ferneliana  acies,  are  weak, 
dry,  obscure,  defective,  in  these  mysteries;  and  all  our  quickest 
wits,  as  an  owles  eys  at  the  suns  light,  wax  dull,  and  are  not 
sufficient  to  apprehend  them) — yet,  as  in  the  rest,  T  will  adven- 
ture to  say  something  to  this  point.  In  former  limes,  (as  we 
read,  Actst23,)  the  Sadducees  denyed  that  there  wexe  any  such, 
spirits,  divels,  or  angels.  So  did  Galen  the  physitian,  the  Pe- 
ripateticks,  even  Aristotle  himself,  as  Poniponalius  stoutly 
maintains,  and  Scaliger  in  some  sort  grants;  though  Dan- 
dinus  the  Jesuite  fcom.  in  lib.  2.  de  animaj  stilly  denies  it. 
Suhstantice  separatee,  and  intelligences,  are  the  same  which 
Christians  call  angels,  and  Platonists  divels;  for  they  name 
all  the  spirits,  dcemones,  be  they  good  or  bad  angels,  as  Julius 
Pollux  (Onomasticon,  lib.  1.  cap.  ]  .J  observes.  Epicures  and 
atheists  are  of  the  same  rainde  in  general,  because  they  never 
saw  them.  Plato,  Plotlnus,  Porphyrins,  Jamblicus,  Proclus, 
(insisting  in  the  steps  of  Trismegistus,  Pythagoras  and  So- 
crates) make  no  doubt  of  it ;  nor  Stoicks,  but  that  there  are  such 
spirits,  though  much  erring  from  the  truth.  Concerning  the 
first  beginning  of  them,  the  Thalmudists  say  that  Adam  had 
a  wife  called  Lilis,  before  he  raarryed  Eve,  and  of  her  he  begat 
nothing  but  divels.  TheTurkes'^Alcoran  is  altogether  as  absurd 
and  ridiculous  in  this  point  :  but  the  scripture  informs  us 

*  Lib  1.  c.  7.  de  orbis  concordia.  In  nulla  re  major  fuit  altercatio,  major  ob- 
scuritas,  minor  opinionum  concordia,  quam  de  daemonibns  et  substantiis  separatis. 
'  Lib.  3.  de  Trinit.  cap.  1.  Pererius,  in  Gcnesiit.  lib.  4.  in  cap.  S.  v.  23. 

*  See  Strezzius  Cicogna,  omiiifaritc  Mag.  lib,  2.  c.  15.  J.  Aubanus,  Bredenbachius. 
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Christians,  how  Lucifer,  the  chiefe  of  theni;  with  his  associ- 
aies,  'fell  from  licaven  for  his  pride,  and  ambition— created  of 
God,  placed  in  heaven,  and  sometimes  an  angel  of  light,  now 
cast  dovyn  into  the  lower  aerial  sublunary  parts,  or  into  hell, 
and  delivered  into  chains  of  darkness,  (2  Pet.  2.  4.)  to  be  kef) I 
unto  damnation. 

Nature  of  Divels.]  There  is  a  foolish  opinion,  which  some 
hold,  that  they  are  the  soules  of  men  departed;  £^ood  and  more 
noble  were  deified  ;  the  baser  groveled  on  the  groimd,  or  in  the 
'lower  parts,  and  were  divels ;  the  which,  with  Terluliian, 
Porphyrins  the  philosopher,  M.  Tyrius,  ser.  27.  mainlams. 
These  spirits,  he  ''saith,  which  we  call  angels  and  divels,  are 
nought  hut  soules  of  men  departed,  which,  either  through  love 
and  pitty  of  their  friends  yet  living,  help  and  assist  tliem,  or 
else  persecute  their  enemies,  whom  they  hated;  as  Dido  threat- 
/iied  to  persecute  JEneas  : 

Omnibus  umbra  locis  adero  :  dabis,  improbe,  pcenas. 

They  are  (as  others  suppose)  appointed  by  those  higher  powers 
to  keep  men  from  their  nativity,  and  to  protect  or  punish 
them,  as  they  see  cause;  and  are  called  honi  and  mali genii  by 
the  Romans — heroes,  lares,  if  good,  lemuresox  larvce  if  bad — 
by  the  Stoicks,  governours  of  countreys,  men,  cities,  saith 
*Apnleius;  Deos  appellant,  qui  ex  hominum  numero,  juste 
ac  prudenter  vitce  ciirriculo  gubernato,  pro  numine,  postea  ah 
■hominibus  prcedilifanis  et  cceremoniis  vulgo  admiLtuntur,  ut 
in  JEgyplo  Osiris,  &c,  PrcBstites,  Capella  calls  them,  which 
protected  particular  men  as  well  as  princes.  Socrates  had  his 
dcpmoTiinm  satiirninum  et  ignium,  which,  of  all  spirits,  is  best, 
ad  sublimes  cogitationes  animum  erigentem,  as  the  PlatonisLs 
supposed;  Ploiinus,  his;  and  we  Christians,  our  assisting 
angel,  as  Andreas  Victorellus,  a  copious  writer  of  this  subject, 
Lodovicus  de  La-Cerda  the  Jesuite  in  his  voluminous  tract  de 
Angelo  Cuslode,  Zanchius,  and  some  divines,  think.  But 
this  absurd  tenent  of  Tyrius,  Proclus  confutes  at  large  in  his 
book  de  Animd  et  DcBmone. 

''  Psellus,  a  Christian,  and  sometimes  tutour  (saith  Cuspi- 
nian)  to  Michael  Parapinatius,  emperour  of  Greece,  a  great 
observer  of  the  nature  of  divels,  holds  they  are  corporeal,  and 
have  aerial  bodies  ;  that  they  are  mortal,  live  and  dye  (which 
Martianus  Capella  likewise  maintains,  but  our  Christian  phi![o- 

*  Ani;elus  per  superbiam  separatus  a  Deo,  qui  in  vcritatc  non  stetit.  Austin. 
*  Nihil  aliud  sunt  Dasmones,  quam  nudas  animae,  quje,  corpore  depqsito.  priorem 
misirrati  vitam,  cognatis  succurcunt,  commoti  tnlscricordia,  &c.  «  De  Dca 

Jjocratif.  He  lived  500  ycares  since.        '  Ap'j'eius.    vSpiritus  auimalia 

amn^o  passibilia,  iii^ntc  jationalij,  corpore  acria,  tempore  »cmpitcnia. 
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sophers   explode)  ;    that    they  are   nourished,  and  have 
excrements;  that  they  feel  pain,  if  they  be  hurt  (which 
Cardan  confirms,  and  Scaliger  justly  laughs  him  to  scorn 
for;  si  pascantur  a'tre,  cur  non  pugnant  ob  purioretnaeraP 
&C.J  or  siroken:  and,  if  their  b»odies  be  cut,  with  ad- 
mirable celerity  they  come  together  again.    Austin  fin  Gen. 
lib.  3.  lib.  arbit.J  approves  as^much ;  mutaia  casu  corpora  in 
deteriorem  qualitnlem  aeris  spissioris :  so  doth  Hierom  (Com- 
ment, in  epist.  ad  Ephes.  cap.  S.J,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Lac- 
tantius,  and  many  ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  that,  in  their 
fall,  their  bodies'  were  changed  into  a  more  aerial  and  gross 
substance.   Bodine  fUb.  4.  Theatri  I>taturce,J  and  David  Cru- 
:sius,  CHermeticcB PhilosophicE  lib.  A.  cap.  4.^  by  several  argu- 
;ments  proves  angels  and  spirits  to  be  corporeal  :  quidquid  con- 
tinetur  in  loco,  corporeum  est :  at  spiritus  eontinetur  in  loco. 
ergo.    Si  spiritus  sunt  qiianti,  erunt  corporei :  at  sunt  quanti, 
€rgo.  Sunifmiti,  ergo  quanti,  &c.  ^  Bodine  goes  further  yet, 
and  will  have  these  animce  separatee,  genii,  spirits,  angels, 
divels,  and  so  likewise  soules  of  men  departed,  if  corporeal 
(which  he  most  eagerly  contends),  to  be  of  some  shape,  and 
that  absolutely  round,  like  sun  and  moon,  because  that  is  the 
motst  perfect  form,  quce  nihil  habet  asperilatis,  nihil  angvlii 
incisnm,  nihil  anfractibus  involutum,  nihil  emine?is,  sed  inter 
corpora  perfecta  est  perfectissimum :  therefore  all  spirits  are 
corporeal  (he  concludes),  and  in  their  proper  shapes  round. 
That  they  can  assume  other  aerial  bodies,  all  manner  of  shapes  at 
their  pleasures,  appear  in  what  likeness  they  will  themselves; 
that  they  are  most  swift  in  motion,  can  pass  many  miles  in  au 
instant,  and  so  likewise   transform  bodies  of  others  into  what 
shape  they  please,  and  with  admirable  celerity  remove  them 
from  place  to  place;  (as  the  angel  did  Habakkuk  to  Daniel, 
and  as  Philip  the  deacon  was  carryed  away  by  the  spirit,  whea 
he  had  baptized  the  Eunuch;  so  did  Pythagoras  and  Apollo- 
nius  remove  themselves  and  others,  with  many  such  feats)  that 
they  can  represent  castles  in  the  ayr,  pallaces,  armies,  spec- 
trums,  prodigies,  and  such  strange  objects  to  mortal  mens  eys, 
*  cause  smells,  savours,  &c.  tleceive  all  the  senses;  most  writers 
of  this  subject  credibly  beleeve;  and  that  they  can  foretell  fu- 
ture events,  and  do  many  strange  miracles.    Juno's  image 

"Nutriuntur,  et  excrementa  habent ;  quod  pulsata  doleant,  solido  percussa  cor- 
^ore,  ^  Lib.  4.  Then),  nat.  fol.  535.  =  Cyprianus,  in  Epist.  Montes  etiam  ct 
animalia  transferri  possunt :  as  the  divcl  did  Christ  to  the  top  of  the  pinacle;  and 
>A'itchesare  often  translated.    See  more  in  Strozziiis  Cicogna,  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  omoif. 

tnag.    Per  aera  subducere  et  in  .sublime  corpora  fer re  possunt.    Biarraanus  Per- 

fURsi  dolent,  et  unintur  in  conspicuos  cineres.  Agrippa,  lib.  3.  cap.  de  occtUt.  Phi- 
Jos.  <  Agr.ippa,  de  occult.  Philos,  lib,  3.  cap.  18. 
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spake  lo  Camllliis,  and  Fortunes  statue  to  the  Roman  matrons, 
with  many  such.  Zanchius,  Bodine,  Spondanus,  and  others, 
are  of  opinion  that  they  cause  a  true  metamorphosis,  (as  Na- 
buchadnczar  was  really  translated  into  a  beast,  Lot's  wife 
into  a  pillar  of  salt,  Ulysses  companions  into  hogs  and  dogs 
by  Circe's  charms)  turn  themselves  and  others,  as  they  do 
witches  into  cats,  dogs,  hares,  crows,  Sec.  (Sirozzius  Cicogna 
hath  many  exan)ples,  lib.  3.  onniif.  mag.  cap.  4  ei  5.  which 
he  there  confutes,  as  Austin  likewise  doth,  de  civ.  Dei  lib, 
18.) — that  they  can  he  seen  when  and  in  what  shape,  and  to 
whom  they  will  (sailh  Psellus,  Tamesti  nil  tale  viderim,  nec 
optem  viderey  though  he  himself  never  saw  them  nor  desired  it), 
and  use  sometimes  carnal  copulation  (as  elsewhere  I  shall 
"  prove  more  at  large)  with  women  and  men.  Many  will  not 
beleeve  they  can  be  seen;  and,  if  any  man  shall  say,  swear, 
and  stifly  maintain,  (though  he  be  discreet  and  wise,  judicious 
and  learned)  that  he  hath  seen  them,  they  account  him  a 
timorous  fool,  a  melancholy  dizard,  a  weak  fellow,  a 
dreamer,  a  sick  or  a  mad  man  ;  they  contemn  him,  laugh  him 
to  scorn  ;  and  vet  Marcus,  of  his  credit,  told  Psellus  that  he 
had  often  seen  them.  And  Leo  Suavius,  a  Frenchman,  (c.  8.  in 
Comment ar.  I.  1.  Paracelsi  de  vita  longd,  out  of  some  Pla- 
tonists)  will  have  the  ayr  tobe  as  full  of  them  as  snow  falling 
in  the  skyes,  and  that  they  may  be  seen,  and  withal  sets  down 
the  meanes  how  men  may  see  them ;  Si,  irreverleratis  oculis,  sole 
splende7ite,  versus  ccclum  contimiaverint  obtufus,  ^c.  and 
sailh  moreover  he  trycd  it,  fprcentissorum  feci  eocperimentiimj 
and  it  was  true,  that  the  Platonists  said.  Paracelsus  confcsselh 
that  he  saw  them  divers  times,  and  conferred  with  them  ;  and 
so  doth  Alexander  ab  ^  Alexandro,  that  he  so  found  it  by  edc- 
perience,  ivhen  as  before  he  doubted  of  it.  Many  denye  it, 
saith  Lavater,  fde  spertris,  part.  1.  et  part.  2.  c.  l\.J  be- 
cause they  never  saw  them  themselves  :  £ut,  as  he  reports  at 
large  all  over  his  book,  especially  c.  19.  part.  1,  they  are  oftea 
seen  and  heard,  and  famiharly  converse  with  men,  as  Lod. 
Vivts  assureth  us,  innun)erable  records,  histories,  and  testi- 
monies evince  in  all  ages,  times,  places,  and  ^  all  travellers 
besides.  In  the  West  Indies,  and  our  northern  climes,  nihil 
familiarius  quam  in  ugris  et  urbibus  spiritus  videre,  audirej 
qui  vetenty  jubeant,  &'c.  Hieronymus  fvita  PauliJ ,  Basil  fser. 
40),  Nicephorus,  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozonienus,  ''Jacobus 
Boissardus  (in  his  tract  de  spirituum  apparitionibusj ,  PetrCis 

»  PavtS.  sect.  2.  Mcmb.  1.  Sub.  1.  Love  Mclancboly.  ^  Genial,  dicrum. 

Ita  sibi  visum  et  compeitum.  quum  pvius,  au  csscnt,  ambigeret. — Fidem  suam  iibe- 
ret.  '  Lib,  1.  de  verit.  Fidei.  Benzo.  &c.  UU-  de  DivinatioMc-et 

mag' a. 
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Loyeriis  (I.  de.  spccirlsj,  Wieras  (1.  1.)  have  infinite  variety 
of  such  examples  of  apparitions  of  spirits,  for  him  to  . read  that 
farther  doubts,  to  his  ample  satisfaction.  One  alone  I  will 
brieily  insert.  A  noble  man  in  Germany  was  sent  embassa- 
dour  to  the  king  of  Sweden  (for  his  name,  the  time,  and  such 
circuiDStances,  I  referr  you  to  Boissardus,  mine  ^author). 
Afier  he  had  done  his  business,  he  sailed  to  Livonia,  on  set 
purpose  to  see  those  familiar  spirits,  which  are  there  said  to 
be  conversant  with  men,  and  do  their  drudgery  workes. 
Amongst  other  matters,  one  of  them  told  him  where  his  wife 
was,  in  what  room,  in  what  cloaths,  what  doing,  and  brought 
him  a  rino-  from  her,  which  at  his  return,  noji  sine  orrnniim 
admimtime,  he  found  to  be  true ;  and  so  beleeved  that  ever 
after,  which  before  he  doubted  of.  Cardan  Cl.  i'j.  de  subtil.J 
relates  of  his  father  Facius  .Cardan,  that,  after  the  accustomed 
solemnities,  An.  1491,  13  August,  he  conjured  up  seaven  di- 
vels  in  Greek  apparel,  about  40  yeares  of  age,  some  ruddy 
of  complexion,  and  some  pale,  as  he  thought :  he  asked  them 
many  questions  ;  and  they  made  ready  answer,  that  they 
were  aerial  divels,  that  thev  lived  and  dyed  as  men  did,  save 
that  they  were  far  longer  liv'd,  (seaven  or  eight  hundred 
^yeares)  and  that  they  did  as  much  excel  men  in  dignity,  as 
wedojuments,  and  were  as  far  excelled  again  of  those  that 
were  above  them :  our  governours  and  keepers  they  are  more- 
over (which  Plato  in  Critias  delivered  of  old,)  and  subordi- 
nate to  one  another ;  ut  e?nm  homo  homhi'i,  sic  dcemon  dcemovi 
dominatvr;  they  rule  themselves  as  well  as  us;  and  the  spirits 
of  the  meaner  sort  had  commonly  such  offices,  as  we  make 
horse-keepers,  neat-herds,  and  the  basest  of  us,  overseers  of 
our  cattei  ;  and  that  we  can  no  more  apprehend  thcirv natures 
and  functions,  than  an  horse  a  mans.  Thev  knew  all  thinp-s, 
but  might  not  reveal  them  to  men  ;  :nid  ruled  and  domineered 
over  us,  as  we  do  over  our  horses;  the  best  kings  amongst  us, 
and  the;  most  generous  spirits,  were  not  comparable  to  the 
basest  of  them.  Sometimes  they  did  instruct  men  and  com- 
municate their  skill,  reward  and  cherish,  and  sometimes  acain 
terrific  and  punish,  to  keep  them  in  awe,  as  thev  thought  fit  ; 
nihil  magis  cupientes  (saith  Lysius,  Pliys.  StdicorumJ  quam 
adorationem  homimnn.  The  same'author  Cardan  in  his  Hy- 
perchen,  out  of  the  doctrine  of  Stoicks,  will  have  some  of  these 
genii  (for  so  he  calls  them)  to  be  'desirous  of  mens  companv, 

•  Cap.  8.  Transportavlt  in  Livoniam,  CMpiditatc  videndi,  &c,  '■Sic  Hes!- 

«dus  de  Nymphis,  vivere  diclt  10  aetates  phccaicum,  vel  9,  7,  20.  '  Custodcs 

hominuni  et  provinciarum,  &c.  tanto  melioics  hominibiis,  quanto  hi  brutis  fiiiiinanti- 
b"s.  d  Prstsides,  pastorcs,  gubernatores  hominum,  ut  illi  animaluun, 

•  Natura  familiarcs  ut  canes  homialbus ;  multi  aversantur  et  abhorrent. 
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very  affable,  and  familiar  with  them,  as  dogs  are  ;  others  again 
to  abhor  as  serpents,  and  care  not  for  them.  The  same,  be- 
like, Trithemiiis  calls  igneos  et  suhlunares^  qui  nirnquam  de- 
mergunt  ad  infcriora,  aut  vix  vlluvi  habent  in  ttrris  commer- 
cium:  '  geverally  the?/ far  excelt  men  in  worth,  as  a  man  the 
meanest  ivorm;  though  some  of  them  are  iri/'i-riour  to  those  of 
their  own  rank  in  worth,  as  the  blacli  guard  in  a  princes 
court  J  and  to  men  again,  as  some  degenerate,  base  rational 
creatures  are  excelled  of  bruit  beasts. 

'that  they  are  mortal,  besides  these  testimonies  of  Cardan, 
Marlianus,  &c.  many  other  divines  and  philosophers  hold 
{post  prolixum-  tempus  moriuntiir  omnes),  the  ''Platonists,  and 
some  Rabbines,  Porphyrins  and  Plutarch,  as  appears  by  that 
relation  of  Thamus  ;  ^The great  god  Pan  is  dead :  Apollo  Py- 
thius  ceased  ;  and  so  the  rest.  S'.  Hierom,  in  the  life  of 
Paul  the  eremite,  (ells  a  story,  how  one  of  them  appeared  to  S'. 
Antony  in  the  wilderness,  and  told  him  as  much.  Paracel- 
sus, of  our  late  writers,  stifly  maintains  that  they  are  mortal, 
Jive  and  dye,  as  other  creatures  do.  Zosimus  (1.  2.)  farther 
adds,  that  religion  and  policy  dyes  and  alters  with  them.  The 
*  Gentiles  gods,  he  saith,  were  expelled  by  Constantine;  and, 
together  with  them,  imperii  Bomani  mojestas  et  fortunainter- 
iit,  et  prqfligata  est;  the  fortune  and  majesty  of  the  Roman 
empire  decayed  and  vanished ;  as  that  heathen  in  ^Minutius 
formerly  bragged,  when  the  Jewes  were  overcome  by  the  Ro- 
mans,  the  Jewes  god  was  likewise  captivated  by  that  of  Rome; 
and  Rabsakeh  to  the  Israelites,  no  god  should  deliver  them  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians.  But  these  paradoxes  of  their 
power,  corporeity,  mortality,  taking  of  shapes,  transposing 
bodies,  and  carnal  copulations,,  are  sufficiently  confuted  by 
Zanch.  fc.  10.  Z.  4.)  Pererius,  (in  his  comment)  «ind  l  ostatus 
(questions  on  the  sixth  of  Gen.)  Th.  Aquin.  Austin,  Wie- 
rus,  Th.  Erastus,  Delrio,  fioP2..  2.  I.  2.  qucpst.  29.)  Sebastian 
Michaelis  fcap.  2.  de  spiritibnsj ,  D.  Reinolds  fleet.  47J .  They 
mav  deceive  the  eys  of  men,  yet  not  take  true  bodies,  or  make 
a  real  metamorphosis  :  but,  as  Cicogna  proves  at  large,  they 
are  ^illusorice  et profstigiatrices  tramformationes  fomnif.  mag., 
lib.  4.  cap.  4. J,  meer  illusions  and  cosenings,  like  that  tale  of 
Pasetis  obulus  m  Suidas,  or  that  of  Autolycus,  Mercurie's  son, 

Ab  homine  plus  distant,  quam  homo  ab  ifpiobilissimo  vcma  ;  et  tamen  quidam 
cx  his  ah  hominibiis  .supcraiUiir,  ut  homines  a  feris,  Sec.  ^  Cibo  et  potii  uti, 

et  Vcncre  cum  homiiiibus,  ac  tandem  mori.  Cicogna,  1.  part,  lib.-  2.  c.  3. 
«  Plutarch,  de  defect,  oraculorum.  ■'Lib.  de  Zilphis  et  Pygmaeis.  =  Dii 

gentium  a  ConstantinQ  profligati  sunt,  &c.  f  Octavian.  dial.  Judacorum  deiim 

fuisse  Romanorum  nuininibu.s  una  cum  gente  captivum.  »  Omnia  spiritibui 

plena;  ctcx  eorum  concord  i  a  et  discordia  omnes  boni  et  mali  effectus  promanant, 
•BiDia'humana  rcguntur.    Paradox,  veterum,  de  quo  Cicogiia.  omaif.  mag.  I.  2.  c  % 
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that  dwelt  in  Parnassus,  who  got  so  much  treasure  by  cose- 
nage  and  stealth.  His  father  Mercuric,  because  he  could  leave 
him  no  wealth,  taught  him  many  fine  tricks  to  get  meanes ;  ^  for 
he  could  drive  away  mens  cattel,  and,  if  any  pursued  him, 
turn  them  into  what  shapes  he  would,  and  so  did  mightily  en- 
rich himself;  hoc  astu  maximam  prcedam  est  adsequutus. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  as  true  as  the  rest;  yet  thus  much  in  ge- 
.  neral,  Thomas,  Durand,  and  others  grant,  that  they  have  un- 
derstanding far  beyond  men,  can  probably  conjecture,  and 
^  foretell  many  things  ;  they  can  cause  and  cure  most  diseases, 
deceive  our  senses;  they  have  excellent  skill  in  all  arts  and 
sciences ;  and  that  the  most  illiterate  divel  is  quovis  homlnc 
scieniior,  as  Cicogna  maintains  out  of  others.  They 
know  the  vertues  of  herbs,  plants,  stones,  minerals,  &c,  of  all 
creatures,  birds,  beasts,  the  four  elements,  stars,  planets;  can 
aptly  apply  and  make  use  of  them  as  they  see  good,  perceiving 
the  causes  of  all  meteors,  and  the  like:  ]Da7it  se  coloribus,  (as 
^  Austin  hath  it)  accommodant  sejiguris,  adIicBrent  sonis,  suh- 
jicmnt  seodoribus,  infandunt  se  saporibus,  omnes  seiisiis,  eiiam 
-ipsarti  intelligentiam,  dcemones  fallunt ;  they  deceive  all  our 
senseSj  even  our  understanding  '  itself,  at  once.  «  They  can 
produce  miraculous  alterations  in  the  ayr,  and  most  wonder- 
ful effects,  conquer  armies,  give  victories;  help,  further,  hurt, 
cross,  and  alter  humane  attempts  and  projects,  (Dei  permissvj 
as  they  see  good  themselves.  ^  When  Charles  the  great  in- 
tended to  make  a  chanel  betwixt  the  Rhine  and  Danubius, 
look,  what  his  workmen  did  in  the  day,  these  spirits  fiung 
down  in  the  night;  ut  conaiu  rex  desisteret,  pervicere.  Such 
feats  can  they  do.  But  that  which  Bodine  (L  4.  Tlieat.  nat.J 
thinks,  (following  Tyrius  belike  and  the  Platonists)  they  can 
tell  the  secrets  of  a  mans  heart,  aut  cogitatioves  hominum,  is 
most  false  :  his  reasons  are  weak,  and  sufficiently  confuted  by 
Zanch.  flih.4.  cap.  gj ,  Hierom,  flib.  2.  com.  in  Mat.  ad  cap, 
15  J  Athanasius  (qiicest.  27.  ad  Antioclium  PrincipemJ ,  and 
others. 

Orders.]  As  for  those  orders  of  good  and  bad  divels — which 
the  Platonists  hold,  is  altogether  erroneous;  and  tkoseEthnicks 

•  Oves,  quasahacturuserat,  in  quascuiique  formas  vertebat.  Pausanias,  Hyginus, 
»>  Austin  in  1.      de  Gen.  a  literam  cap.  17.  Partim  quia  subtilioris  sensus  acu- 
minc,  partim  scltntia  callidiore  vigeiit,  et  experientia  propter  magnam  longitudinem 
\its,  partim  ab  angel  is  discunt,  &c.  'Lib.  3.  omnif,  mag,  cap.  3. 

'Lib.  18.  q\ixst.  •  Ouutntanta  sit  ettam  profunda  spirituum  scientia,  nilruin 

I  non  est  tot  tantasqueres  vi'su  admirabiles  ab  ipsis  patrari,et  quidem  rerum  naturalium 
ope,  quas  multo  melius  intelliguiit,  maltoque  peritius  suis  locis  ct  temporihus  ap. 
i»licate  norunt  quam  homo.  Cicogna.  ^  Avcntinus.  Quidquid  iuterdiu  c.xhaurieba- 
turj  noctu  txpUbatttv.    Ind«  pavcfacti  curatorcs,  &c. 
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loni  and  mali  genii  are  to  be  exploded.  These  heathen  writ- 
ers agree  not  iu  this  point  among  themselves,  as  Dandinus 
notes  ;  an  sint  onali,  non  conveniinU ;  some  will  have  all  spirits 
good  or  bad  to  us  by  a  mistake  :  as,  if  an  oxe  or  horse  could 
diricourse,  he  would  say  the  butcher  was  his  enemy  because  he 
killed  him,  the  grasier  his  friend  because  he  fed  him  ;  an  hun- 
ter preserves  and  yet  kills  his  game ;  and  is  hated  nevertheless 
of  his  game  ;  nee  piscalorem  piscis  aware  potest,  ^Jfc.  But 
Jamblicus,  Pselhis,  Plutarch,  and  most  Platonists,  acknowledge 
bad,  ct  ah  eorum  maleficiis  cuvendum  ;  for  they  are  enemies  of 
mankind  ;  and  this  Plato  learned  in  Egypt,  that  they  quar- 
relled with  Jupiter,  ''and  were  driven  by  him  down  to  hell. 
That  which  Apuleius,  Xenopbon,  and  Plato  contend  of  So- 
crates dcemoniiim,  is  most  absurd ;  that  which  Plotinus  of 
his,  that  he  had  likewise  Deiim  pro  dcemonio;  and  that  which 
Porphyry  concludes  of  them  all  in  general,  if  they  be  neglected 
in  their  sacrifice,  they  are  angry ;  nay  more,  as  Cardan  in  his 
Hyperchen  will,  rhey  feed  on  mens  soules;  elementa  sunt 
plantis  elementunii  animaliliis  plantce,  liomirtibus  animalia, 
erunt  et  homines  aliis,  non  autem  diis  ;  nimis  enim  remota 
est  eorum  natura  a  nostra  ;  qua  propter  dcemonibus  :  and  so, 
belike,  that  we  have  so  many  battels  fought  in  all  ages,  coun- 
treys,  is  to  make  them  a  feast,  and  their  sole  delight.  But  to 
return  to  that  I  said  before — if  displeased,  they  fret  and  chafe, 
(for  they  feed,  belike,  on  the  soules  of  beasts,  as  we  do  oa 
their  bodies)  and  send  many  plagues  amongst  us;  but,  if 
pleased,  then  they  do  much  good ;  is  as  vain  as  the  rest,  and 
confuted  by  Austin  fl,  9.  c.  8.  de  Civ.  DeiJ ,  Euseb.  fl.  4. 
prcepar.  Evang.  c.  6.J,  and  others.  Yet  thus  much  I  finde, 
that  our  school-men  and  other  ^  divines  make  nine  kindes  of 
bad  spirits,  as  Dionysius  hath  done  of  angels.  In  the  first 
rank  are  those  false  gods  of  the  Gentiles,  which  were  adored 
heretofore  in  several  idols,  and  gave  oracles  at  Delphos,  and 
elsewhere;  whose  prince  is  Beelzebub.  The  secund  rank 
is  of  Ivars  and  asquivocator?,  as  Apollo  Pyihius,  and  the 
like.  The  third  are  those  vessels  of  ^nger,  inventers  of  all 
inischiefe;  as  ihatTheutus  in  Plato;  Esay  calls  them  "  vessels, 
of  fury;  their  prince  is  Belial.  The  fourth  are  malicious  re- 
venging divels;  and  their  prince  is  Asmodccus.  The  fifth  kinde 
are  coseners,  such  as  belong  to  magicians  and  witches;  their 
prince  is  Satan.    The  sixth  are  those  aerial  divels,  that 

•  In  lib.  2.  deaninifi,  text.  29.  Homcrus  indiscriminatlra  omnes  spiritus  dxmo- 
ncs  vocat.  '"A  Jove  ad  inferos  pulsi,  Sec.     .  '  Dc  Deo  Socratis.. 

Adest  mihi  dlvina  sorte  danioniiun  quoddam,  prima  pueritia  me  sequutum;  sicpe 
dissuadef  impcllit  noiMiiinquam,  instar.vocis.    Plato.  ^  Agrippa,  lib.  3.  dc 

occul  ph.'c.  18.  Zanch.  Pictorus,  Percrius,  Cicogna,  1.  3.  cap.  1.     «  Vasa  ire.  c.  iS^ 
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"corrupt  the  ayr,  and  cause  plagues,  thunders,  fires,  &c. 
spoken  of  in  the  Apocalyps,  and  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  names 
them  the  princes  of  the  ayr  ;  Meresin  is  their  prince.  The 
seaventh  is  a  destroyer,  captain  of  the  Furies,  causing  wars, 
tumults,  combustions,  iiprores,  mentioned  in  the  Apocalyps, 
and  called  Abaddon.  The  eighth  is  that  accusing  or  calum- 
niating divel,  whom  the  Greeks  call  a»«i3o^o?,  that  drives  men 
to  despair.  The  ninth  are  those  tempters  in  severall  kindes; 
and  their  prince  is  Mammon.  Psellus  makes  six  kindes,  yet 
none  above  the  moon.  Wierus,  in  his  Pseudomonarchid 
Dcsmonis,  out  of  an  old  book,  makes  many  more  divisions 
and  subordinations;,  with  their  severall  names,  numbers,  offices, 
&c.  but  GazKUS  (cited  by  Lipsius)  will  have  all  places  full  of 
angels,  spirits,  and  divels,  above  and  beneath  the  moon,  setherial 
and  aerial,  which  Austin  cites  out  of  Varro,  /.  7-  de  Civ.  Dei, 
c.  6.  The  celestial  divels  above,  and  aerial  beneath,  or  as 
'some  will,  gods  above,  semidei  or  half  gods  beneath,  lares, 
heroes,  genii,  which  clime  higher,  if  they  lived  well  (as 
the  Sloicks  held),  but  grovel  on  the  ground,  as  they  were 
baser  in  their  lives,  nearer  to  the  earth ;  and  are  manes,  le- 
mures,  lamice,  &c.  '^They  will  have  no  place  void,  but  all 
full  of  spirits,  divels  or  some  other  inhabitants;  Plenum 
ccelum,  a'er,  aqua,  terra,  et  omnia  sub  terra,  saith  Gazaeus  ; 
though  Anthony  Rusca'  (in  his  book  de  Inferno,  lib.  5.  cap.  7.) 
would  confine  them  to  the  middle  region,  yet  they  will  have 
them  every  where  j  not  so  much  as  an  hair  breadth  empty  in 
heaven,  earth,  or  waters,  above  or  under  the  earth.  The  ayr 
is  not  so  full  of  fives  in  summer,  as  it  is  at  all  times  of  invisi- 
ble divels:  this  Paracelsus  stifly  maintains,  and  that  they 
have  every  one  their  severall  chaos ;  others  will  have  infinite 
worlds,  and  each  world  his  peculiar  spirits,  gods,  angels,  and 
divels,  to  govern  and  punish  it. 

Singula  "nonnulli  credunt  quoque  sidera  posse 
Dici  orbes  j  terramquc  appellant  sidus  opacum, 
Cui  minimus  divuni  praesit.  

^Gregorius  Tholosanus  makes  seaven  kindes  of  aetherial  spi- 
rits or  angels,  according  to  the  number  of  the  seaven  planets, 
Saturnine,  Jovial,  Martial,  Sec.  of  which  Cardan  discourseth, 
lib.  20.  de  subtil,  he  calls  them  substantias  primas  ;  Olympi- 
cos  dasmones,  Trithemius,  qui  prcesunt  Zodiaco,  &'c.  and  will 

'  Ouibus  datum  Mtnocere  terrs  ct  mari,  &c.  Physiol.  StoTcomm  e  Sencc. 

lib.  1.  cap.  28.  «  Usque  ad  lunam  animas  esse  aethereas,  vocariquc  heroas, 

lares,  genios.  J  Mart,  Capella,  «  Nihil  vacuum  ab  his,  ubi  vel  capil- 

lum  in  aerem  vel  aquam  jacias.  f  Lib.  de  Zilp.  «  Palingenius. 

*  Lib.  7  cap:  34:  et  5.  Syntax,  art,  mirab.' 
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have  ihem  to  be  good  angels  above,  divels  beneatb  the  moon- 
their  several  names  and  offices  he  there  sets  down,  and  (which 
Dionysius,  of  angels)  will  have  several  spirits  for  several  coun- 
treys,  men/ offices,  &c.  which  live  about  them,  and  as  so  many 
assisting  powers,  cause  their  operations;  will  have,  in  a  word, 
innumerable,  and  as  many  of  them  as  there  be  stars  in  the 
skyes.  ^Marcilius  Ficinus  seems  to  secund  this  opinion,  out 
of  Plato,  or  from  himself,  I  know  not,  (still  ruling  their 
inferiburs,  as  they  do  those  under  them  again,  all  subor- 
dinate; and  the  nearest  to  the  earth  rule  us;  whom  we 
.subdivide  into  good  and  bad  angels,  call  gods  or  divels, 
as  they  help  or  hurt  us,  and  so  adore,  love  or  hate)  but 
it  is  most  likely  from  Plato,  for  he,  relying  wholly  on  So- 
crates, quern  mori  potius  quam  mentiri  voluisse  scribit, 
out  of  Socrates  authority  alone,  made  nine  kindes  of  them  : 
"which  opinion,  belike,  Socrates  took  from  Pythagoras,  and  he 
from  Trismegistus,  he  from  Zoroaster — first,  God,  secundly, 
ideae,  thirdly,  intelligences,  fourthly,  arc.h-angcls,  fifthly,  an- 
gels, sixthly,  divels,  seaventhly,  heroes,  eighthly, principalities, 
Jiinthlyi  princes;  of  which  some  were  absolutely  ^ood,  as 
gods,  some  bad,  some  indifferent,  inter  deos  et  homines,  as 
heroes  and  dcemones,  which  ruled  men,  and  were  called  genii, 
or  (as  ^  Proclus  and  Jamblicus  will)  the  middle  betwixt  God 
and  men,  principalities  and  princes,  which  commanded  and 
swayed  kings  and  countrcys,  and  had  places  in  the  Sphears 
perhaps  ;  for,  as  every  sphear  is  higher,  so  hath  it  more  ex- 
cellent inhabitants  ;  which,  belike,  is  that  Galilaeus  a  Galilaso 
and  Kepler  aims  at  in  his  Nuncio  Siderio^  when  he  will  have 
•  Saturnine  and  Jovial  inhabitants,  and  which  Tycho  Brahe 
doth  in  some  sort  touch  or  insinuate  in  one  of  his  epistles  : 
hut  these  things  "^Zanchius  justly  explodes,  cap.  3.  lib.  4. 
P.  Martyr,  in  4.  Sam.  28. 

So  that,  according  to  these  men,  the  number  of  aetherial 
spirits  must  needs  be  infinite  :  for,  if  that  be  true  that  some  of 
our  mathematicians  say,  that,  if  a  stone  could  fall  from  the 
starry  heaven,  or  eighth  sphear,  and  should  pass  every  hour  an 
hundred  miles,  it  would  be  sixty-five  yeares,  or  more,  before  it 
•would  come  to  ground,  by  reason  of  the  great  distance  of  hea- 
ven from  earth,  which  contains  (as  some  say)  one  hundred 
and  seaventy  millions  eight  hundred  and  three  miles, — besides 
those  other  heavens,  (whether  they  be  crystalline  or  watery^ 
which  Maginus  adds )  which  peradventure  hold  as  much  more, 

•  Comment,  in  dial.  Plat,  de  amoro,  c.  5.  Ut  sphasra  quarlibct  super  nos,  itaprac- 
stantiores  habet  habitatores  sux  spha:ra;  consortes,  ut  habct  nostra.  **  Lib.  cJe 

anima  et  d.-cmone.  Medii  inter  deos  et  homines,  divina  ad  nos,  ct  nostra  aequaliter 
ad  deos  ferunt.  '  Saturninas  ct  Joviales  accolas.  In  loca  dctrusi  joat 

infra  cccleites  orbes,  in  acrera  scilicet  ct  infra,  ubi  judicio  gcnerali  rcservaulur. 
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—how  many  such  spirits  may  it  contain?  And  yet,  for  all  this, 
•Thomas,  Albertus,  and  most,  hold  that  there  be  far  more 
ansels  than  divels. 

^Sublunary  diuels,  and  their  kindes.]  But,  be  they  more  or 
less,  quod  supra  nos,  nihil  ad  nos.  Howsoever,  as  MariianuS 
foolishly  snpposeth,  celherii  Da;mones  non  citrant  res  huma^ 
Tias ;  they  care  not  for  us,  do  not  attend  our  actions,  or  look 
for  us;  those  sth'erial  spirits  have  other  worlds  to  raign  in,  be- 
like,, or  business  to  follow.  We  are  only  now  to  speak  in 
briefe  of  these  sublunary  spirits  or  divels.  For  the  rest,  our 
divines  determine  that"  the  divel  hath  no  power  over  stars, 
or  heavens.  Carmiuihus  ccclo  possunt  deducere  lunam,  <ji?c. 
Those  are  poetical  fictions;  and  that  they  can  "  sistere  aqiiam 
fiuviis^  et  vertere  sidera  retro,  &'c.  as  Grmidia  in  Horace,  'tis 
all  false.  ''They  are  confined,  until  the  day  of  judgement,  to 
this  sublunary  world,  and  can  work  no  further  than  the  four 
elements,  and  as  God  permits  them.  Wherefore,  of  these  sub- 
lunary divels,  though  others  divide  them  otherwise  according 
to  their  several  places  and  offices,  Psellus  makes  six  kindes, 
fiery,  aerial,  terrestrial,  watery,  and  subterranean  divels,  be- 
sides those  fayries,  satyrs,  nymphs,  Sec. 

Fiery  spirits  or  divels  are  such  as  commonly  work  by  blazing 
stars,  firedrakes,  or  ignes  fatid,  which  lead  men  often  infiu' 
minay  aut  prcecipitia^  saiihBodine  (lib.  2.  Theat.  naturce,fol. 
Q2lJ.  Quos,  inquit,  arcere  si  volunt  viator es,  clard  voce 
Deum  appellare,  ant  prond  facie  terram  contiiigente  adorare 
oportct:  et  hoc  amuletiim  majoribus  nostris  acceptumfere  de- 
bemus,  &'c.  Likewise  they  counterfeit  suns  and  moons,  stars 
oftentimes,  and  sit  on  ship  musts;  in  navigiorum  summitati- 
lus  visiintiir ;  and  are  called  Dioscuri  (as  Eusaljtius,  /.  contra 
PhilosophoSf  c.  48,  infornveth  us,  out  of  the  authority  of 
Zenophanes) ;  or  little  clouds,  ad  moliim  nescio  quern  voLan- 
ies ;  which  never  appear,  saith  Cardan,  but  they  signifie  some 
mischiefe  or  other  to  come  unto  men,  though  some  again  will 
have  them  to  portend  good,  and  victory  to  that  side  they  come 
towards  in  sea-fights ;  St.  Elmes  fires  they  commonly  call 
them,  and  they  do  likely  appear  after  a  sea  storm.  Radzivilius, 
the  Polonian  duke,  calls  this  apparition  Sancti  Germani  si- 
dus;  and  saith  moreover,  that  he  saw  the  s^me  after  in  a 
storm,  as  he  was  sayling,  1582,  from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes. 
Our  stories  are  full  of , such  apparitions  in  all  kindes.  Some 
think  they  keep  their  residence  in  that  Hecla  mountain  in 

/Q.  36.  art.  9.         «•  Virg.  8.  Ec.  «  .En.  4.  Austin.  Hoc  di.xi,  nc 

quis  existimet  habitare  ibi  mala  dasinonia,  ubi  solera  ct  lunam  et  Stellas  Deus  ordi- 
navit,  Et  alibi :  Nemo  arbitrgretur  dsemonem  coclis  habitare  cum  angelis  suis  unde 
lapsum  credimus.  Id.  Zanch,  1,  4.  c.  3.  dcangel.  malu.  Peierius,  in  Gen.  cao,  .6, 
Iin.  8.  in  ver,  2.  *  -  •  • 
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Island,  T^Stna  in  Sicily,  Lipara,  Vesuvius,  Etc.  These  divels 
were  worshipped  heretofore  by  that  superstitious  w^oii.unuxy 
and  the  like. 

Aerial  spirits  or  divels  are  such  as  keep  quarter,  most  part, 
in  the  ='ayr,  cause  many  tempests,  thunder,  and  lightnings,  tear 
okes,  fne  steeples,  houses,  strike  men  and  beasts,  make  it  rain 
stones  (as  in  Livie's  time),  wooll,  frogs,  Sec.  counterfeit  armies 
in  iheayr,  strange  noyses,  swords,  8cc.  as  at  Vienna,  before  the 
coming  of  theTurkes,and  many  times  in  Rome,  as  Scheretzius^ 
/.  de  sped,  c,  1.  part.  1.  Lavater,  despect.part,  i.e.  17,  Julius 
Obsequens,  an  old  Roman,  in  his  book  of  prodigies,  ah  urh. 
cond.  505,  ''Machiavel  hath  illustrated  by  many  examples,  and 
Josephus  in  his  book  de  hello  Judaico,  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.   All  which  Guil.  Postellus  (in  his  first  book,  c.  7. 
de  orbis  concordidj  useth  as  an  effectual  argument  (as  indeed 
it  is)  to  perswade  them  that  will  not  beleeve  there  be  spirits  or 
divels.    They  cause  whirlwinds  on  a  suddain,  and  tempestuous 
storms ;  which  though  our  meteorologists  generally  refer  to 
natural  causes,  yet  I  am  of  Bodine's  minde  (Theat.  Nat.  I.  Q.J 
they  are  more  often  caused  by  those  aeriall  diveh,  in  their  se-^ 
verall  quarters;  for  tempestatihus  se  ingerunt,  saith  Rich.  Ar- 
gentine ;  as  when  a  desperate  man  makes  away  with  himself, 
which  by  hanging  or  drowning  they  frequently  do,  (as  Korn- 
mannus  observes,  de  mirac.  mort.  part.  7.  c.  "JGJ  iripudiiiin 
agentes,  dancing  and  rejoycing  at  the  death  of  a  sinner.  These 
can  corrupt  the  ayr,  and  cause  plagues,  sickness,  storms,  ship- 
wracks,  fires,  inundations.  At  MonsDraconis  in  Italy,  there  is  a 
.  most  memorable  example  in ''Jovianus  Pontanns:  and  nothing 
80  familiar  (if  we  may  beleeve  those  relations  of  Saxo  Gramma- 
ticus>  Olaus  Magnus,  Damianus  A.  Goes)  as  for  witches  and 
sorcerers,  in  Lapland,  Lithuania,  and  all  over  Scandia,  to  sell 
winds  to  marriners,  and  cause  tempests;  which  Marcus  Paulus^ 
the  Venetian  relates  likewise  of  the  Tartars.    These  kinde  of 
divei^  are  much  "  delighted  in  sacrifices,  (saith  Porphyry) 
heW  all  the  world  in  awe,  and  had  severall  names,  idols, 
tacrifices,  in  Rome,  Greece,  JEgypt,  and  at  this  day  tyran- 
nize over,  and  deceive,  those  £thnicks  and  Indians,  being^ 
adored  and  worshipped  for  ^Gods:  for  the  Gentiles  ^ods 
were  divels  (as  e  Trismegislus  confesseth  in  his  Asclepius; 
and  he  himself  could  make  them  come  Ho  their  images  by 
jnagic   spells),   and  are  now  as  much  respected  by  our 

»  Don) us  dimunt,  muros  dejiciunt,  immiscerit  se  turbinibus  et  procellis,  et  pul- 
vcrem  instar  columnx  cvehiint.    Cicogna,  1.  5.  c  5.  >>  Q„a:st.  in  Liv. 

'  De  pra-stigiis  djcmonum,  c.  16.  Convelli  culmina  videtnus,  prostcmi  sata,  &c. 
*  De  belio  Neapolitano,  lib.  ij.  »  Suffitibus  gaudent.    Idem  Just,  Mart.  ApoL 

pro  Chrlstianis.  *■  In  Dei  imitationem,  saiih  Euseblus,       » Dii  gentiwa 

i»roooia,  &e.  cgolneorum  stalaai  pelUxi. 
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papists  (saith  » pictorlus)  Under  the  name  of  saints. 
These  are  they  which,  Cardan  thinks,  desire  so  much  carnal 
copulation  with  witches  (Incubi  and  SuccnbiJ ,  transform 
bodies,  and  are  so  very  cold,  if  they  be  touched  ;  and  that 
serve  magicians.  His  father  had  one  of  them,  (as  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  relate'')  an  aerial  divel,  bound  to  him  for  twenty 
and  eight  veares.  As  Agrippa's  dog  had  a  divel  tyed  to  his  col- 
ler,  some  'think  that  Paracelsus  (or  else  Erastus  belyes  him) 
had  one  confined  to  his  sword  pummel  j  others  wear  them  in 
rings,  &c.  Jannes  and  Jambres  did  many  things  of  old  by 
theTr  help,  Simon  Magus,  Cinops,  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  Jam 
blicus,  and  Trithemius  of  late,  that  shewed  Maximilian  th,c 
emperour  his  wife,  after  she  was  dead  ;  et  verrucam  in  collo 
ejus  (saith  Godelman),  so  much  as  the  wart  in  her  neck. 
Delrio  fUh.  9,. J  hath  divers  examples  of  their  feats;  CIcogna, 
lib.  3.  cap,  3.  and  Wierus  in  his  book  de prcestig.  dcBmo?nnn^ 
Boissardus,  de  magiset  veneficis. 

Water-divels  are  those  nazof?e5  or  water  nymphs  which  have 
been  heretofore  conversant  about  waters  and  rivers.  The  water 
(as  Paracelsus  thinks)  is  their  chaos,  wherein  they  live.  Some 
'  call  Xh^mfayries,  and  say  that  Habundia  is  their  queen.  These 
cause  inundations,  many  times  shipwracks,  and  deceive  men 
divers  wayes,  as  SuccubcB,  or  otherwise,  appearing  most  part 
(saith  Trithernius)  in  womens  shapes.  ^  Paracelsus  hath  severall 
stories  of  them  that  have  lived  and  been  marry ed  to  mortal 
men,  and  so  continued  for  certain  yeares  with  them,  and 
after  upon  some  dislike,  have  forsaken  them.  Such  a  one 
as  Egeria,  with  whom  Numa  was  so  familiar,  Diana,  Ceres, 
&c.  '  Olaus  Magnus  hath  a  long  narration  of  one  Hotherus,  a 
king  of  Sweden,  that  halving  lost  his  company  as  he  was  hunt- 
ing one  day,  met  with  these  water  nymphs  or  fayries,  and  was 
feasted  by  them  ;  and  Hector  Boethi  us,  of  Macbeth  and  Banco, 
two  Scotish  lords,  that,  as  they  were  wandering  in  woods,  had 
their  fortunes  told  them  by  three  strange  women.  To  these 
heretofore  they  did  use  to  sacrifice,  by  that  v\oiKx*rua.,  or  divir 
nation  by  waters. 

Terrestrial  divels  are  those  ^  lares,  genii,  faunes,  satyrs, 
«wood-nymphs,  foliots,  fayries,jRo^'i/z  Goodfellows,  Trulli,^c. 
which  as  they  are  the  most  conversant  with  men,  so  thev  do 
them,  most  harm.  Some  think  it  was  they  alone  that  kept  the 
heathen  people  in  awe  of  old,  and  had  so  many  idols  and 

.  •  Et  nunc  sub  <livorum  nomine  coluntur  a  pontificiis.  ^  Lib.  11.  de  rcrura 

'i-ih.  3.  cap.  3.  de  magis  et  vencficis,  &c.  Nereides.  ■>  Lib.  de 

Zilphis.  «  Lib.  3.  Pro  salute  hominum  excubare  se  simulant :  sed  ia 

forum  pernlciem  omnia  moUuntur.    Aust.        f  Dryades,  Oriades,  Hamadryadf*, 
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temples  erected  to  them.  Of  this  range  was  Dagon  amongst 
the  Philistins,  Bel  amongst  the  Babylonians,  Aslartes  amongst 
the  Sidonians,  Baal  amongst  the  Samaritans,  Isis  and  Osiris 
amongst  the  Egyptians,  he.  Some  put  our  ''fayries  into  this 
rank,  which  have  been  in  former  times  adored  with  much  su- 
perstition, with  sweeping  their  houses,  and  setting  of  a  pail 
of  clean  water,  good  victuals,  and  the  like;  and  then  they 
should  not  be  pinched,  but  find  mony  in  their  shooes,  and  be 
fortunate  in  their  enterprizes.  These  are  they  thai  dance  on 
heaths  and  greens,  as  Lavater  thinks  with  Trithemius,  and, 
as  "  Olaus  Magnus  adds,  leave  that  green  circle,  which  we 
commonly  finde  in  plain  fields,  which  others  hold  to  proceed 
from  a  meteor  falling,  or  some  accidentall  rankness  of  the 
ground ;  so  nature  sports  herself.  They  are  sometimes  seen  by 
old  women  and  children.  Hieron.  Pauli,  in  his  description 
ofiheciiy  of  Bereino  in  Spain,  relates  how  they  have  been 
familiarly  seen  near  that  town,  about  fountains  and  hills  :  nnn- 
nmiquam  (saith  Trithemius)  in  sua  laiihula  montium  simpli- 
ciores  homines  ducunt,  stupenda  mirantibns  ostendentes  mira-r 
cula,  nolarum  sonitus,  spectacula,  &'c.  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
gives  instance  in  a  monke  of  Wales  that  was  so  deluded.  "^Pa- 
racelsus reckons  up  many  places  in  Germany,  where  they  do 
usually  walk  in  little  coats,  some  two  foot  long.  A  bigger 
kinde  there  is  of  them  called  with  us  hobgoblins^  and  Robin 
Goodfellows,  that  would,  in  those  superstitious  times,  grind 
corn  for  a  mess  of  milk,  cut  wood,  or  do  any  manner  of 
drudgery  work.  They  would  mend  old  irons  in  those  yEolian 
isles  of  Lipara,  in  former  ages,  and  have  been  often  seen  and 
heard.  ^Tholosanus  calls  them  Truths  and  GetuloSj  and  saith 
that  in  his  dayes  they  were  common  in  many  places  of  France. 
Dithmarus  Bleskenius,  in  his  description  of  Island,  reports  for 
a  certainty,  that  almost  in  every  family  they  have  yet  some  such 
familiar  spirits;  and  Felix  Malleolus,  in  his  book  de  crudel. 
dcemon.  affirms  as  m.uch,  that  these  Trolli,  or  Telchines,  are 
very  common  in  Norway,  a7id  ^  seen  to  do  drudgery  work ; 
to  draw  water,  saith  Wierus,  (lib.  1.  cap.  22.^  dress  meat,  or 
any  such  thing.  Another  sort  of  these  there  are,  which  fre- 
quent forlorn  « houses,  which  the  Italians  call  foliots,  most 
part  innoxious,  ^  Cardan  holds ;  They  will  make  strange 

•  Elvas  Olaus  vocat.  lib.  3.  *  Part.  1.  cap.  19.  «  Lib.  3.  cap.  11.  EI- 

varum  chorea.s  01au,>!,  lib.  3.  vocat.  Saltum  adeo  prot'unde  in  terras  imprimHnt,  ut 
locus  insigni  deinccps  virore  orbicularii  sir,  et  gramen  non  pereat,  ^  Lib.  de 

Zilph.  et  Pygrrisis,  Olaus.  1.  3.  ■=  Lib.  7.  cap.  14.  Qui  et  in  famulitio  viris  «C 
focminis  inserviunt,  conclavia  scopis  purgant,  patinas  mundant,  ligna  portart,  equoi 
curant,  &c.  Ad  ministeria  utuntur.  8  Where  treasure  is  hid  (a.s  some 

think),  or  some  murder,  or  such  like  villany  committed.  *  Lib.  16.  de  rerum 

varieut. 
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noyses  in  the  night,  howl  sometimes  pitiifully,  and  then 
laugh  again,  cause  great  flames  andsuddain  lights,  Jling  stones^ 
rattle  chains,  shave  men,  open  doors,  and  shut  them,  flmg 
down  platters,  stools,  chests,  sometimes  appear  in  the  likeness 
of  hares,  crows,  black  dogs,  ^c.  of  which  read  ='Pet.  Thyraeus 
the  Jesuite  (ui  his  Tract.'  de  locis  infestis,  part.  1.  et  cap.  4.) 
who  will  have  them  to  be  clivels,  or  the  soules  of  damned 
men  that  seek  revenge,  or  else  soules  out  of  purgatory  that 
seek  ease.    For  such  examples,  peruse  '^Sigismundus  Scheret- 
zius,  lib.  de  speciris,  part.  I.e.  1,  which  he  saith  he  took  out 
ofLuther  most  part;  there  be  many  instances.  ^Plinius  Secun- 
dus  remembers  such  a  house  at  Athens,  which  Athenodorus 
the  philosopher  hired,  which  no  man  durst  inhabit  for  feare  of 
divels.    Austin  fde  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  cap.  Sj  relates  as  much 
of  Hesperius  the  tribunes  house  at  Zubeda  near  their  city  of 
Hippo,  vexed  with  evil  spirits  to  his  great  hinderance;  cum 
affiictione  animalium  et  servornm  siiorum.    Many  sDch  in- 
stances are  to  be  read  in  Niderius,  Formicar.  lib.  5.  cap.  12.  3, 
&c.    Whether  I  may  call  these  Zim  and  Othim,  which  Isay 
cap.  13.  21.  speaks  of,  I  make  a  doubt.    See  more  of  these 
in  the  said  Scheretz.  lib.  I.  de  spect.  cap.  4  :  he  is  full  of  ex- 
amples.   These  kinde  of  divels  many  times  appear  to  men, 
and  affright  them  out  of  their  wits,  sometimes  walking  at 
^noon-day,  sometimes  at  nights,  counterfeiting  dead  mens 
ghosts,  as  that  of  Caligula,  which  (saith  Suetonius)  was  seen 
to  walk  in  Lavinia's  garden :  where  his  body  was  buried,  spirits 
haunted,  and  the  house  where  he  dved  :  ^  Nulla  nox  sine  ter- 
rore  transacta,  donee  incendio  consumpta;  every  night  this 
happened,  there  v^'as  no  quietness,  till  the  house  was  burned. 
About  Hecla  in  Island,  ghosts  commonly  walk,  animas  mor- 
tuorum  simulantes,  saith  Jo.  Anan.  lib.  3.  de  nat.  deem, 
Olaus,  lib.  2.  cap,  2,    Natal.  Tallopid.  lib.  de  apparit.  spir, 
Kornmannus,  demirac.  mort.  part.  1.  cap.  44.  Such  sights  are 
frequently  seen  circa  sepulcra  et  monasteria,  saith  Lavat. 
lib.  1.  cap.  19.  in  monasteries  and  about  church-yards,  loca 
paludinosa,  ampla  cedificia,  solitaria,  et  ccede  hominum  no- 
tata,  &c.    Thyraeus  adds,  ubi  gravius  peccatum  est  commisi- 
sum,  impii,  pauper um  oppressores,  et  nequiter  insignes  hahi^ 
iant.    These  spirits  often  foretell  mens  deaths,  by  severall 
signs,  as  knocking,  groanings,  &c,    ^though  Rich.  Argen- 

*  Vel  spiritussunthujusmodl  damnatorum,  vel  epurgatorio,    vel  ipsi  darmones, 

c.  4.  Quidam  Icmures  domesticis  instrumentis  noctu  lu  lunt:  patinas,  ollas, 
cantharas,  etalia  vasa,  dejiciunt ;  etquidam  voces  emittunt,  ejulant,  ilsum  e.mittunt, 
&c.  ut  canes  nigri,  feles,  variis  formis,  &c.  <=  Epist.  1,  7.  Meridionales 

d. -einones,  Cicogna  calls  them,  or  Alastores,  1,  3.  cap.  9.  «.  Sueton.  c.  69.  in  Ca« 
llgula,             ^Strofius  Cicogna  lib.  3.  mag.  eap.  5. 
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tine,  c.  \S.  de  prcBStimis  dccmomim,  will  ascribe  these  pre- 
dictions to  good  angels,  out  of  the  authority  of  Ficinus  and 
others;  prodigia  in  obitu  principuin  scepius  contingent,  &c.  as, 
in  the  Latcran  church  in  "Rome,  the  popes  deaths  are  fore- 
told by  Sylvester's  tomb.    Near  Rupes  Nova  in  Finland,  in  the 
kingdome  of  Sweden,  there  is  a  lake,  in  which,  before  thego- 
vernour  of  the  castle  dyes,  a  spectrum,  in  the  habit  of  Arion 
with  his  harp,  appears,  and  makes  excellent  mnsick,  like  those 
blocks  in  Cheshire,  which   (they  say)  presage  death  to  the 
master  of  the  family  ;  or  that  ''oke  in  Lanthadran  park  in 
Gornwall,  which  foreshews  as  much.     Many  families  in  Eu- 
rope are  so  put  in  minde  of  theii  last,  by  such  predictions,  and 
many  men  are  forewarned  (if  we  may  beleeve  Paracelsus)  by 
familiar  spirits,  in  divers  shapes,  as  cocks,  crows,  owles,  which 
often  hover  about  sick  mens  chambers,  vel  quia  morientium 
foeditatem  sentiunt,  as '^Baracellus  conjectures,  et  ideo  super 
tectum  hijirmonLm  crocitant,  because  thev  smell  a  corse ;  or 
for  that  (as  '^Bernardinus  de  Bustis  thinketh)  God  permits  the 
divel  to  appear  in  the  form  of  crows,  and  such  like  creatures, 
to  scare  such  as  live  wickedly  here  on  earth.    A  little  before 
Tullie's  death,  (saith, Plutarch)  the  crows  made  a  mighty  noyse 
about  him;  tumultuose  perstrepentes,  they  pulled  the  pillow 
from  under  his  head.    Rob.  Gaguinus,  hist.  Fianc.  lib.  8. 
telleth  such  another  wonderful  story  at  the  death  of  Jo- 
hannes de  Monteforti,  a  French  lord,  anno  1345.  Tanta 
torvorum  multitudf)  cedibus  moricntis  insedit,  quantam  esse  in 
Gallia  nemo  judicdsset.    Such  prodigies  are  very  frequent  in 
authors.    See  more  of  these  in  ihe  said  Lavater,  Thyraeus  de 
locis  infestis,  part.  3.  cap.  ^S.    Pictorius,  Delrio,  Cicogna, 
lib.  3.  cap.  9.    Necromancers  take  upon  them  to  raise  and  lay 
them  at  their  pleasures;  and  so  likewise  those  which  Mizal- 
dus  calls  Ambulones,  that  walk  about  midnight  on  great 
heaths  and  desart  places,  which  (saith   Lavater)  draw  men  out 
of  the  ivay,  and  lead  them  ali  night  a  by-iuay,  or  quite  bar 
ihem  of  their  way.    These  have  severall  names  in  several! 
places;  we  commonly  call  them  pucks.    In  the' desarts  of 
Lop  in  Asia,  such  illusions  of  walking  spirits  are  often  per- 
ceived, as  you  may  read  in  M.  Paulus  the  Venetian  his  travels. 
If  one  lose  his  company  by  chance,  these  divels  will  call  him 
by  his  name,  and  counterfeit  voyces  of  his  companions  to 
seduce  him.    Hieronym.  Pauli,  in  his  book  of  the  hills  of 

•  Idem.  c.  18.        •'M.Caiy.    Survey  of  ComwaU,  lib.  2.  fol,  140.       «  Horto 
Geniali  fol,  l'J7.  *  Pait.  1.  c.  19,    Abducunt  eos a  recta  via,  et  viam  iter  fa- 

cientibus  ii  tercludunt,  'Lib.  1.  cap.  44,  Dicinonum  ccrmintur  e:  audiuutur 
ibi  frequentes  illusiones  ;  unde  viatoribus  cavendum,  ne  se  dissocieiit,  aut  a  tcrj^9 
xnaneant;  voces  cnira  Hngunt  socioruin,  ut  a  recto  itineic  abducant,  &c. 
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Spain,  relates  of  a  great  ^  mount  in  Cantabria,  where  such 
spectrums  are  to  be  seen.  Lavater  and  Cicogna  have  variety  of 
examples  of  spirits  and  walking  divels  in  this  kinde.  Some- 
times they  sit  by  the  high-way  side,  to  give  men  falls,  and 
make  their  horses  stumble  and  start  as  they  ride,  (if  you  will 
beleeve  the  relation  of  thatholy  man  Kelellus,  ^  in  Nubrigensis 
that  had  an  especial  grace  to  see  divels,  graiiam  divinilus  coU 
lalam,  and  talk  with  them,  ei  impavidus  cum  spiritibus  ser- 
mouem  miscere,  without  offence  :)  and  if  a  man  curse  or  spur 
his  horse  for  stumbling,  they  do  heartily  rejoyce  at  it  3  with 
many  such  pretty  feats. 

Subterranean  divels  are  as  common  as  the  rest,  and  do  as 
much  harm.  Olaus  Magnus  flib.  6.  cap.  ig.J  makes  six 
kindes  of  them,  some  bigger,  some  less.  (These  saith  Mun- 
sterj  are  commonly  seen  about  mines  of  mettals,  and  are,  some 
of  them  noxious ;  some  again  do  no  harm.  The  meltal-men  in 
many  places  account  it  good  luck,  a  sign  of  treasure  and  rich 
ore,  when  they  see  them.  Georgius  Agricola  (in  his  book  de 
subterraneis  animantihus,  cap.  37  J  reckons  two  more  notable 
kindes  of  them,  which  he  calls  Gcetidi  and  Cobalt ;  both  are 
cloathed  after  the  manner  of  mettal-men,  and  will  many  times 
imitate  their  workes.  Their  office,  as  Pictorius  and  Paracelsus 
think,  is  to  keep  treasure  in  the  earth,  that  it  be  not  all  at  once 
revealed ;  and,  besides,  ^  Cicogna  averrs,  that  they  are  the  fre- 
quent causes  of  those  horrible  eanh-quakes,  ivhick  often  swal- 
low up,  not  only  houses,  Irut  ivhole  islands  and  cities  :  in  his 
third  book,  cap.  11,  he  gives  many  instances. 

The  last  are  conversant  about  the  center  of  the  earth,  to  tor- 
ture the  soules  of  damned  men  to  the  day  of  judgement.  Their 
egress  and  regress  some  suppose  to  be  about  ^Etna,  Lipara, 
Mons  Hecia  in  Island,  Vesuvius,  Terra  ,del  Fuego,  &c.  be- 
cause many  shreeks  and  fearful  cryes  are  continually  heard 
thereabouts,  and  familiar  apparitions  of  dead  men,  ghosts,  and 
goblins. 

Their  offices,  operations,  study.]  Thus  the  divel  raigns, 
in  a  thousand  severall  shapes,  as  a  roring  lion,  still  seeks 
whom  he  may  devour^  (l  Pet.  5.)  by  earth,  sea,  land,  ayr,  as 
yet  unconfined,  though  ^  some  will  have  his  proper  place  the 
ayr — all  that  place  betwixt      and  the  moon^  for  them  that 

,»  Mons  sterilis  et  nivosus,  ubi  intempesta  nocte  umbrje  apparent,  *  Lib.  2. 

cap.  21.  Offendifula  faciunt  transeuntibus  in  via  ;  et  petulanter  ridcnt  cum  vel  ho» 
minein  vel  jumentum  ejus  pedes  atterere  faciant,  et  maxime  51  homo  maledictis  et  cal- 
caribus  sa:viat.  e  In  Cosmogr,  >  Vestiti  more  metallicomm,  gestus  et 

opera  eorum  imifantur.  «  Immisso  in  terrae  cafceres  vento,  horribiles  terra:  motus 
efficiunt,  quibus  sxpe  non  domus  modo  et  turres,  sed  civitates  integrae  et  insula;, 
haustae  sunt.  f  Hieron.  in  3  Ephes.  Idem  Michaelis  c.  4.  de  spiritibus.  Idem 

Thyrius  dc  locis  infcstis.  '  ■ 
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transgressed  the  least,  and  hell  for  the  wickesdest  of  them  ;  hie 
velut  in  carcere  ad  finem  miindi,  Ulvc  in  locum  funeslimem 
frudendt,  as  Austin  holds,  de  Civit.  Dei,  c.22.  lib.  14.  cap.  3. 
ei  23.  But,  be  where  he  will,  he  rageth  while  he  may;  to  com- 
fort himself  (as  ^  Lactantius  thinks)  with  other  mens  falls, 
he_  labours  all  he  can  to  bring  them  into  the  same  pit  of  per- 
dition with  him  ;  for  b  mens  miseries,  calamities,  and  mines, 
are  the  divels  hanqueting  dishes.  By  many  lemptaiions  and 
several  engins  he  seeks  to  captivate  oursoules.  The  lord  of 
lyes,  saith  ^  Austin  ;  as  he  was  deceived  himself,  he  seeks  to 
deceive  others  ;  the  ring-leader  to  all  naughtiness;  as  he  did 
by  Eve  and  Cain,  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  so  would  he  do  by 
all  the  world.  Sometimes  he  tempts  by  covetousness,  drunk- 
enness, pleasure,  pride,  &c.  errs,  dejects,  saves,  kills,  pro- 
tects, and  rides  some  men^  as  they  do  their  horses.  He  stu- 
dies our  overthrow,  and  generally  seeks  our  destruction  ;  and, 
although  he  pretend  many  times  humane  good,  and  vindicate 
himseU  for  a  god,  by  curing  of  several!  diseases,  cegris  sanila- 
tem,  et  ccBcis  luminis  usum  reslituendo,  (as  Austin  declares, 
lib.  10.  de  civit.  Dei,  cap.  6J  as  Apollo,  ^Esculapius,  Isis,  of 
old  have  done ;  divert  plagues,  assist  them  in  wars,  pretend 
their  happiness  :  yet  7iihil  his  impuriiis,  scelestius,  nihil  hu- 
mane generi  infestius ;  nothing  so  impure,  nothing  so  perni- 
cious, as  may  well  appear  by  their  tyrannicall  and  bloody 
sacrifices  of  men  to  Saturn  and  Moloch  (which  are  still  in  use 
amongst  those  barbarous  Indians),  their  severall  deceits  and 
cosenings  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  their  false  oracles,  sacri- 
fices, their  superstitious  impositions  of  fasts,  penury,  &c. 
heresies,  superstitions,  observations  of  meats,  times,  &c.  by 
which  they  ^  crucifie  the  soules  of  mortal  men,  as  shall  be 
shcived  in  our  treatise  of  religious  melancholy.  Modico  adhuc 
tempore  smitur  malignari,  as  Bernard  expresseth  it :  by 
God's  permission  he  rageth  awhile,  hereafter  to  be  confined  to 

*  Lactantius,  2.  de  origlne  erroriscap.  15.  Hi  maligni  spiritus  per  omnem  terrain 
vagantur,  et  solatium  perditionis  suae  perdendis  hominibiis  operanlur.  ^  ,Morta- 
lium  calamitates  epulae  sunt  malorum  daemormm.  Synesius.  •=  Dotninus  men- 

dacii,  a  seipso  deceptus,  alios  decipere  cupit.  Adversarius  human!  generis.  Inventor 
niortis,  superbiae  institutor,  radix  malitia?,  scelerum  caput,  princeps  omnium  vitio- 
runi,  furit  inde  in  Dei  contunieliam,  hominum  pamiciem.  Dchoruin  conatibus  et 
opcrationibus,  legs  Epiphanium,  2  torn.  lib.  2.  Dionysium,  c.  4.  Ambros.  Epistol. 
lib.  10.  ep.  84.  August,  de  civ.  Dei,  lib.  5.  c.  9.  lib.  8.  cap,  22.  lib.  9.  18.  lib. 
in,  21.  Theophil.  in  12.  Mat.  Pasil.  ep.  141.  Leonem  Ser.  Theodoret.  in  11  Cor. 
cp.  22.  Chrys.  horn.  53.  in  12.  Gen.  Greg.  in.  1.  c.  John  Barth'il.  de  prop.  1.  2.' 
c.  20.  Zanch.  1.  4.  de  malis  angelis.  Perer,  in  Gen.  1.  8.  in  c.  6.  2.  Origcn.  Sarpe 
prasiiis  intersimt ;  itinera  et  negotia  nostra  qHa:cunquc  dirigimt;  clandestinis  sub- 
sidiis  optatos  sxpc  pracbent  successus.  Pet.  Mar.  in  Sam.  Sec.  Riiscam  de  In- 
ferno, i  Et  veiut,  mancipia  circumfcrt,  P5';ll4J.  •  Lib.  dc  transniu^, 
Malac.  cp. 
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hell  and  darkness,  which  is  prepared  for  him  and  his  angels. 
Mat.  25. 

How  far  their  power  doth  extend,  it  is  hard  to  determine. 
What  the  antients  held  oF  their  effects,  force,  and  operations, 
I  will  briefly  shew  you.    Plato  in  Critias,  and,  after  him,  his 
followers,  gave  out  that  these  spirits  or  d'weh  were  meiis  go- 
vernours  and  keepers,  our  lords  and  masters,  as  ive  are  of  our 
cattel.    a  Tliey  govern  provinces  and  kingdomes,  by  oracles^ 
auguries,  dreames,  rewards  and  punishments,  prophesies,  in- 
spirations, sacrifices,,  and  religious  superstitions,  varied  in  as 
many  forms,  as  there  be  diversity  of  spirits:  they  send  wars,  " 
plagues,  peace,  sickness,  health,  dearth,  plenty,  ^  adstantes 
hie  jam  noliSf  spectantes  et  arbitranles,  &c.  (as  appears  by 
those  histories  of  Thucydides,  Livius,  Dionysius  Halicarnas- 
seus,  with- many  others,  that  are  full  of  their  wonderful  stra- 
tagems) and  were  therefore,  by  those  Roman  and  Greek  com- 
mon-wealths, adored  and  worshipped  for  gods,  with  prayers, 
and  sacrifices,  &c.    ^  In  a  word,  nihil  magis  qiicBrunt,  quam 
metum  et  admirationem  hominum  ;  and  (as  another  hath  it) 
did  nan  potest,  quam  impotenti  ardore  in  homines  domijiium, 
et  divinos  cultus,  maligni  spiritus  affectent.     Trithemius,  in 
his  book  de  septem  secundis,  assigns  names  to  such  angels  as 
are governoursof i)articular  provinces (bywhat  authority  I  know 
not),  and  gives  them  sevcrall  jurisdictions.   Asclepiades  a  Gre- 
cian, Rabbi  Achibathe  Jew,  Abraham  Avenezra,  and  Rabbi 
Azareel,  Arabians,   (a^  I  finde  them  cited  by  ''Cicogna)  far- 
ther add,  that  they  are  not  our  governours  only,  sed  ex  eorum 
Concordia  et  discordid,  bnni  et  mali  affectus  prornanant ;  but  as 
they  agree,  so  do  we  and  our  princes,  or  disagree;  stand  or 
fall.    Juno  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  Trov,  Apollo  a  good  friend, 
Jupiter  indifferent :  j^qua  Venus  Ttucris,  Pallas  ir.iqua fuit; 
some  are  for  us  still,  some  against  us  ;  premente  Deo,fert  Deus 
alter  opem.    Religion,  policy,  publike  and  private  quarrels, 
wars,  are  procured  by  them;  and  they  are  "^delighted  perhaps 
to  see  men  fight,  as  men  are  with  cocks,  bulls  and  dogs,  bears, 
&c.    Plagues,  dearths,  depend  on  them,  our  bene  and  male 
esse,  and  almost  all  our  other  peculiar  actions,  (for,  as  Anthony 
Rusca  contends,  lib.  5.  cap.  IS,  every  man  hath  a  good  and 
a  bad  angel  attending  of  him  in  particular,  all  his  life  long, 
which  Jamblicus  calls  dcemonemj  preferments,  losses,  wed- 
dings, deaths,  rewards,  and  punishments,  and  (as  ^Proclus 
will)  all  offices  whatsoever;  alii  genetricem,  alii  opifcem  poteS' 

•  Custodes  sunt  hominum,  ut  nos  animalium  :  tum  et  provinciis  praepositi  re- 
gunt  auguriij,  somnii^,  oraculis,  prsmiis,  &c,  ''Lipsius,  Physiol.  Stoic, 

lib.  1.  cap.  19.  '  Leo  Suavis.    Idem  et  Trithemius.  "<  Omnif.  mag. 

l»b.  2.  cap.  23.  f  Ludas  deorum  summ.  f  ;^ib.  deanima  ct  dtemone. 
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tafcm  hahent^  ^c.  and  several!  names  they  give  them  ac- 
corfling  lo  their  offices,  as  7.f/ms,  Jndi^etcs,  Prepstiles,  &rc. 
When  the  Arcades,  in  that  baiiel  at  Chaeronea,  which  waj 
fought  against  King  Philip  for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  had  de- 
ceitfully carryed  themselves, — long  after,  in  the  very  same  place, 
diis  GrcecicB  ulioribns,  (saith  mine  auihor)  they  were  miserably 
slain  by  Metellus  the  Roman  :  so  likewise,  in  smaller  matters, 
they  will  have  things  fallout,  as  these  Loni  mc\  ma  li  genii 
favour  or  dislike  us.  Saturnini  non  conveniwit  Jovialibus,  (^c. 
He  that  is  SaturninuSy  shall  never  likely  be  preferred.  ^That 
base  fellows  are  often  advanced,  undeserving  Gnalhoes,  and 
vicious  parasites,  when  as  discreet,  wise,  vertuous,  and  worthy 
men  areneglected,and  unrewarded, they  referrtothosedomineer- 
ing  spirits,  or  subordinate  genii :  as  they  are  inclined,  or  favour 
men,  so  they  thrive,  are  ruled  and  overcome  ;  for  (as  ^Libanius 
supposeth)  in  our  ordinary  conflicts  and  contentions,  genius  ge- 
nie cedit  ei  ol  temp  brat,  one  genius  yeelds  and  is  overcome  by 
another.  All  particular  events  almost  they  referr  to  these  pri- 
vate spirits;  and  (as  Paracelsus  adds)  they  direct,  teach,  in- 
spire, and  instruct  men.  Never  was  any  man  extraordinarily 
famous  in  any  art,  action, ,  or  great  commander,  that  had  not 
Jamiliarem  dcevionem,  to  inform  him,  as  Numa,  Socrates, 
and  many  such,  as  Cardan  illustrates,  cap.  128.  Arcanis  pru- 
dcntics  civilis,  " speciali  siquidem  graiiu,  .se  a  Deo  donari  as- 
seruiii  7nagii,  a  geniis  ccelestibus  instruiy  ah  iis  doceri.  But 
these  are  most  erroneous  paradoxes,  iiieptcB  et  JabuloscB  luigcBy 
rejected  by  our  divines  and  Christian  churches.  *Tis  true, 
they  have,  by  God's  permission,  power  over  us;  and  we  finde 
by  experience,  that  they  can  ''hurt,  not  our  fields  only,  cattel, 
goods,  but  our  bodies  and  mindes.  At  Hammel  in  Saxony, 
tjw.  1484,  20  Junii,  the  divel,  in  the  likeness  of  a  pied  piper, 
carryed  away  130  children,  that  were  never  after  seen.  Ma- 
ny times  men  are  ^affrighted  out  of  their  wits,  carryed  away 
quite  (as- Scheretzius  illustrates,  lib.  1.  c.A.J  and  severally  mo- 
lested by  his  meanes.  Plotinus  the  Platonist  (lib.  14.  advers. 
6«os/.y  laughs  them  to  scorn,  that  hold  the  divel  or  spirits 
can  cause  any  such  diseases.    Many  think  he  can  work  upon 

»  Quoties  fit,  ut  principes  novilium  aulicum  divitiis  et  dignitatihus  pene  obniant, 
et  multoruni  annorum  ir.inistrum,  qui  non  temel  pro  hero  periciilum  siibiit,  »c  te- 
runcio  donent,  &c.  Idem.  Quod  philosophi  non  rpnninercntnr,  cum  scurra  et  in- 
t-ptus  ob  Uisulsum  jocum  sx;pe  praernn-'m  reportet,  inde  fit,  &c.  ''Lib.  c^e 

cjuent.  Cada\cr.  '  Boissardus,  c.  6.  magia.  ^  Godelmanus,  cap.  J. 

lib.  1.  de  Magis.  idem  Zanchius,  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  ct  11.  dc  mails angelis.  '  No- 

civa  melaiicliolia  furicsos  cHicit,  et  quandoque  penitus  inlerficit.    G.  Picolominens ; 
idemquc  Zanch.  cap.  10.  lib.  4.    Si  Dcus  permittat,  corpora  nostra  movere  possunt, 
iltcrare,  quoyis  morborum  et  malorum  geiitre  afficerc,  inio  et  in  ipsa  pcnetrare 
txvire. 
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the  body,  but  not  upon  the  minde.  But  experience  pronounceth 
otherwise,  that  he  can  work  both  upon  body  and  minde.  Ter- 
tuHian  is  of  this  opinion  22.)  ''that  he  can  cause  both  sick- 
ness and  health,  and  that  secret! v.  ^  Taurelius  Ms,  by  clan- 
cular  poysons  he  can  infect  the  bodies,  and  hinder  the  opera- 
tions of  the  bowels,  though  we  perceive  it  not ;  closely  creep- 
ing into  them,  ssiwh  Lipsius,  and  so  crucifie  our  soules  ;  ei 
nociud  melancholia  furiosos  efficit.  For,  being  a  spiritual 
body,  he  struggles  with  our  spirits,  saith  Rogers,  and  suggests 
(according  to  Cardan,  verba  sine  voce,  species  sine  visi/J  envy, 
lust,  anger,  he.  as  he  sees  men  inclined. 

The  manner  how  he  performs  it,  Biarmannus,  in  his  oration 
against  Bodine,  sufficiently  declares.   ^  He  begins  first  with 
the  phantasie,  and  moves  that  so  strongly,  that  no  reason  is 
able  to  resist.    Now  the  phantasie  he  moves  by  mediation  of 
humours;  although  many  physitians  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
divel  can  alter  the  minde,  and  produce  this  disease,  of  himself. 
Quibusdam  medicorum  visum,  saith  ^  Avicenna,  quod  melan-, 
cholia  contingat  a  dcemojiio.    Of  the  same  minde  is  Psellus, 
and  Rhasis,  the  Arab,  f  lib.  \ .  Tract.  Q.  Cont.J  s  that  this 
disease  proceeds  especially  from  the  divel,  and  from  hint 
alone.    Arculanus,  cap.  6.  in  Q.  Rhasis,  JElianus  Montaltus 
in  his  9  cap.  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  11.  con- 
firm as  much,  that  the  divel  can  cause  this  disease ;  by  reason, 
many  times,  that  the  parties  affected  prophesie,  speak  strange 
language,  but  non  sine  interventu  humoris,  not  without  the 
humour,  as  he  interprets  himself ;  no  more  doth  Avicenna  :  sz^ 
contingat  a  dcemonio,  sufficit  nobis  ut  convertat  complexionem 
ad  cholcram  nigram,  et  sit  caussa  ejus  propinqua  cholera  ni-, 
gra  ;  the  immediate  cause  is  choler  adust;  which  ''Pomjiona- 
tius  likewise  labours  to  make  good  ;  Galgerandus  of  Mantua, 
a  famous  physitian,  so  cured  a  daemoniacall  woman  in  his 
time,  that  spake  all  languages,  by  purging  black  choler  :  and 
thereupon,  belike,  this  humour  of  melancholy  is  called  bal- 
neum diaboli,  the  divels  bath  :  the  divel  spying  his  opportu- 
nity of  such  humours,  drives  them  many  times  to  despair,  furv, 
rage^  &c.  mingling  himself  amongst  these  humours.    This  is, 
that  which Tertullian  averrs,  corporibus  infligunt  acerlos  casus, 

»  Induccre  potest  mocbos  et  sanitates.  k  Viscenim  actiones  potest  inhilicrc 

latentcr,  et  venenis  nobis  ignotis  corpus  inficere.  <:  Irrepentes  corporibus  oc- 

eulto  morbos  fiiigunt.  nientes  terrent,  membra  distorqucnt.  I.ips.  P'hys.  Stoic.  K  1. 
c-  19-  «"  De  reriun  var.  I.  16.  c.  93.  «  Quum  mens  imnlediaie  del 

cipi  nequit,  primum  movet  phantasiam,  et  ita  obfirmat  vani*  conceptii)u.s,  ut  ne- 
quem  facultati  ^.stimMwx.  rationive  locum  rfelinquat.  Spiritus  malus  invadit  animam, 
turbat  seiisus.  in  fiirorcm  conjicit.    Austin,  devit.  btat.  '  Lib.  3.  Fen,  1. 

Tract.  4.  c.'  18,  »  A  Darmone  maxime  proficisci,  n  sape  solo.         ^  Lib.  d<t 

incsuit. 
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ammcpqice  repeiitinos  ;  memhra  distorquent,  ocadte  repentes, 
^c.  and,  which  Lemnius  goes  about  to  prove,  immiscenl  se 
mail  genii  pravis  Immoribiis,  atque  atrce  bili,  <^c.  and  ^  Jason 
Pratcnsis,  that  the  dive/,  being  a  slender  incomprehensible 
spirit,  can  ccisily  insinuate  and  wind  himself  into  huviane  bo- 
dies,  and   cunningly    couched  in  our  bowels,  vitiate  our 
healths,  terrifie  our  soules  with  fearful  dreames,  and  shake  our 
mivde  with  furies.   And  in  another  place,  These  unclean  spi- 
rits, set  led  in  our  bodies,  and  novj  tnixl  luith  our  inelancholy 
humours,  do  triumph  as  it  were,  and  sport  themselves,  as  in  an- 
other heaven.    Thus  he  argues,  and  that  ihev  go  in  and  out  of 
our  bodies,  as  bees  do  in  a  hive,  and  so  provoke  and  tempt  us, 
as  they  perceive  our  temperature  incHned  of  itself,  and  most 
apt  to  be  deluded.    ^  Agrippa  and  ^Lavater  are  perswaded 
that  this  humour  invites  the  divel  to  it,  wheresoever  it  is  in 
extremity;  and,  of  all  other,  melancholy  persons  are  most 
subject  to  diabolical  temptations  and  illusions,  and  most  apt 
to  entertain  them,  and  the  divel  best  able  to  work  upon  them; 
but,  whether  by  obsession,  or  possessionj  or  otherwise,  I  will 
not  determine:  'tis  a  difficult  question.    Delrio  the  Jesuite, 
(torn.  3.  lib.  Q.J  Springer  and  his  colleague,   (mall,  malefj 
Pet.  Thyraeus  the  Jesuite,  (lib.  de  d(smoniacis,  de  locis  infes- 
tisy  de   terrificationibus    nocturnisj   Hieronymus  Mengus, 
(Flagel.  dcem.J  and  others  of  that  rank  of  pontificial  writers, 
it  seems  by  their  exorcismes  and  conjurations,  approve  of  it, 
having  forged  many  stories  to  that  purpose.    A  nun  did  eat  s 
letlice  '^without  grace,  or  signing  it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  was  instantly  possessed.  Durand.  (lib.  6.  Rational,  c.  86. 
num.  SJ  relates  that  he  saw  a  vi/ench  possessed  in  Bononia  with 
Ivvo  divels,  by  eating  an  unhallowed  pomeg;ranate,  as  she  did 
afterwards  confess,  u  hen  she  was  cured  by  exorcismes.  And 
therefore  our  papists  do  sign  themselves  so  often  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  ne  dcsmon  ingredi  ausit,  and  exorcise  all  manner 
of  meats,  as  being  unclean  or  accursed  otherwise,  as  Bellar- 
mine  defends.    Many  such  stories  I  finde  amongst  pontificial 
writers,  to  prove  their  assertions;  let  them  free  their  own 
credit.'i:  some  few  I  will  recite  in  this  kinde  out  of  most  ap- 
proved physitians.   .Cornelius  Gemma  (lib.  2.  de  vat.  mirac. 
c.  4. J  relates  of  a  yongmaid,  called  Katherine  Gualter  a  coo- 
pers daughter,  an.  1571,  that  had  such  strange  passions  and 
convulsions,  three  men  could  not  sometimes  hold  her.  She 

»  Cap.  de  mania,  lib.  de  morbis  cerebri.  Dasnioncs,  qiium  sint  teiiues  et  incom- 
prcheiiiibiles  spiritu.sv  se  insinuare  corporibus  humanis  possunt,  ctocculle  in  visce- 
ribus  opcrti,  valetudli'.em  vitiare,  somniis  animas  terrere,  et  mentes  furoribus  quatere. 
Insmuantsc  melancholicoium  pcnetralibus  intus,  ibique  considunt  et  delici.-ntiir,  tam- 
quam  in  regione  clarlssimorum  siderum,  coguntque  animum  furcre.  ^  Lib.  1. 
cr,p.  6.  occuk.  Philos.  Part.  1.  cap.  1.  de  spcctris.  •  Sine  crucc  et  sancti&ca- 

tione;  »ic  a  dacmonc  obsessa^   dial.  Greg.  pag.  c.  9. 
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purged  a  live  eele,  which  he  saw,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and 
touched  himself;  but  the  ecle  afterward  vanished  ;  she  vo- 
mited some  twenty-four  pounds  of  fulsome  stuff  of  all  colours, 
twice  a  day  for  fourteen  dayes;  and,  after  that,  she  voided  great 
balls  of  hair,  peeces  of  wood,  pigeons  dung,  parchment,  goose 
dung,  coles  ;  and,  after  them,  two  pound  of  pure  blood,  and 
then'' again  coles  and  stones  (of  which  some  had  inscriptions) 
bigger  than  a  walnut,  §ome  of  them  peeces  of  glass,  brass,  &c. 
besides  paroxysmes  of  laughing,  weeping  and  ecstasies,  &c.  Et 
hoc  vinquit)  cum  horrore  vidi,  this  1  saw  with  horrour.  They 
could  do  no  good  on  her  by  physick,  but  left  her  to  the  clergy. 
Marcellus  Donatus  flib,  2.  c.  1.  de  med.  mirah.J  hath  such 
another  story  of  a  countrey  fellow,  that  had  four  knives  in  his 
belly,  instar  serrce  dentatos^  indented  like  a  saw,  every  one  a 
span  long,  and  a  wreath  of  hair  like  a  globe,  with  much  bag- 
gage of  like  sort,  wonderful  to  behold.  How  it  should  come 
into  his  guts,  he  concludes,  certe  iion  alio  quam  dcsmonis  as- 
tutid  et  dolo.  Langius  (Epist.  med.  lib.  1.  Epist.  38j  hath 
many  relations  to  this  effect,  and  so  hath  Christophorus  a  Vega. 
Wierus,  Sckenkius,  Scribanius,  all  agree  that  they  are  done  by 
the  subtilly  and  illusion  of  the  divel.  If  you  shall  ask  a  rea- 
son of  this,  'tis  to  exercise  our  patience;  for,  as  ^Tertuljian 
holds.  Virtus  non  est  virtus,  nisi  comparem  habet  aliquem^ 
in  quo  superando  vim  suam  ostendat;  'tis  to  try  us  and  our 
faith  ;  'tis  for  our  offences,  and  for  the  punishment  of  our  sins, 
by  God's  permission  they  do  it;  carnifices  vindictce  justce  Deif 
as  ''Tholosanus  styles  them,  executioners  of  his  will;  of  rather 
as  David,  Psal.  78.  ve?:  49.  He  cast  upon  them  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  anger,  indignation,  wrath,  and  vexation,  hy  send- 
ing  out  of  evil  angels.  So  did  he  afflict  Job,  Saul,  the  luna-. 
ticks  and  dsemoniacal  persons  whom  Christ  cured,  Matth.  4.28.  ' 
Luke  4.  33.  Luke  11.  Mark  9.  Tobit.  S.  3,  &c.  This,  I 
say,  happeneth  for  a  punishment  of  sin,  for  their  w  ant  ofTaith, 
incredulity,  weakness,  distrust,  Sec. 

SUBSECT.  in. 
Of  Witches  and  Magicians,  how  they  cause  Melancholy. 

YOU  have  heard  what  the  divel  can  do  of  himself:  now 
you  shall  hear  what  he  can  perform  by  his  instrnments, 
who  are  many  times  worse  (if  it  be  possible)  than  he  himself, 
and  to  satisfie  their  revenge  and  lust,  cause  more  mischiefe  j 


Penult,  de  opific.  Dei. 


>  Lib.  28.  cap.  26-  Tom.  2. 
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multa  enim  mala  non  egisset  dccmuii,  nisi  provocoius  a  sanis 
as  aErastus  thinks  :  much  harm  had  never  been  done,  had  he 
not  been  provoked  by  witches  to  it.  lie  had  not  appeared  in 
Samuel's  shape,  if  the  witch  of  Endor  had  let  him  alone  ;  or 
repfesented  tho?e  serpents  in  Pharaoh's  presence,  had  not'the 
magicians  urged  him  unto  It  :  nee  morhos  vel  ho?ni?iibus  vel 
Iridis  infligeret,  (Erastus  maintains)  si  sagce  quiescerenl ; 
men  and  cattel  might  go  free,  if  the  witches  would  let  him 
alone.  Many  denye  witches  at  all,  or,  if  there  be  any,  they  can 
do  no  harm.  Of  this  opinion  is  Wierus,  flih.  3.  'cap.  53.  de 
prcestig.  deem.)  Austin  Lefchemer  a  Dutch  writer,  Biarm.an- 
nus,  Ewichius,  Euwaldus,  our  conntreyman  Scot :  with  him  in 
Horace, 

Somnia,  terrores  maglcos,  miracula,  saga"?. 
Nocturnes  Lemures,  portentaque  Thessala,  risu 
Excipiunt  

they  laugh  at  all  such  stories :  but  on  the  contrary  are  most 
lawyers,  divines,  physitians,  philosophers,  Austin,  Hemingius, 
Danaeus,  Chytraeus,  Zanchius,  Aretius,  &c.  Delrio,  Sprincrer, 
'^Niderius  (lih.  5.  Formicar.J  Cuiatlus,  Bartolus,  Cconsil.  6. 
iom.  l.J  Bodine,  fdcemoniant .  lih.  2.  cap.  8.J  Godelman, 
Damhoderius,  &c.  Paracelsus,  Erastus,  Scribanius,  Camera- 
Tius,  &c.  The  parties  by  whom  the  divel  deals,  may  be  re- 
duced to  these  two — such  as  command  him,  in  shew  at  least, 
as  conjurers,  and  magicians,  (whose  detestable  and  horrid  mys- 
teries are  contained  in  their  book  called  "ylrbatell ;  dcsmones 
enim  advocatiprcesto  simt,  seqiie  exorcismis  et  conjuraf.ionilus 
quasi  cogi  patiuntur,  ut  miserum  onager um  gemis  in  impie- 
tate  detineant.J  or  such  as  are  commanded,  as  witches,  that 
deal  ex  parte  implicite,  or  explicite,  as  the  ''Kins;  hath 
well  defined.  Many  subdivisions  there  are,  and  many  severall 
species  of  sorcerers,  witches,  inchanters,  charmers,  &c. 
They  have  been  tolerated  heretofore,  some  of  them  ;  and 
raao-ick  hath  been  publikely  professed  in  former  times,  in 
■=  Salamanca,  ^  Cracovia,  and  other  places,  though  after  cen- 
sured by  severall' s  universities,  and  now  generally  contra- 
dicted, though  practised  bv  some  still,  maintained  and  ex- 
cused, tamquam  res  secrcta,  qvce  non  nisi  viris  magnis 
et  peculiari  heneflcio  de  coolo  instructis  cumnninicaiur  (I 
use    Boissardus  his  words) ;  and  so  far  approved  by  some 

■DeLamils.  Et  qtiomodo  vcnefici  fisnt,  enarrat.  'Deqiioplura 

lefas  in  Boissardo,  lib.  1.  de  prsstig.  Re.^  Jacobus,  Daemonol.  1.  1.  c. 

•  An  university  in  Spain,  in  old  Castile.  ''  Thcchicfe  town  in  Poland. 

(  OxtV  rd  and  Paris.    See  fiucm  P.  Lumbardi.  •>  i'rslat.  de  raagis  cl  veno~. 

bcib,  lib. 
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princes,  ut  nihil  ausi  aggredi  in  politicis,  in  sacris,/in  con- 
siliis,  sine  eorum  arhitrio  ;  tht-y  consult-  still  with  them,  and 
dare  indeed  do  nothing  without  their  advice.   Nero  and  Helio- 
gabalus,  Maxentius,  and  Julianus  Apostata,  were  never  so 
much  addicted  to  magick  of  old,  as  some  of  our  modern  prin- 
ces and  popes  themselves  are  now  adayes.    Erricus,  king 
of  Sweden,  had  an  *  inchanted  cap,  by  verlue  of  which,  and 
some  magical  murmur  or  whispering  termes,  he  could  command 
spirits,  trouble  the  ayr,  and  make  the  winde  stand  which 
way  he  would ;  insomuch  that,  wlren  there  was  any  great  winde 
or  storm,  the  common  people  were  wont  to  say,  the  king  now- 
had  on  his  conjuring  cap.    But  such  examples  are  infinite. 
That  which  they  can  do,  is  as  much  almost  as  the  divel  him- 
self, who  is  still  ready  to  satisfie  their  desires,  to  oblige  them 
the  more  unto  him.    They  can  cause  tempests,  storms;  which 
is  familiarly  practised  by  witches  in  Norwey,  Island,  as  I  have 
proved.   They  can  make  friends  enemies,  and  enemies  friends, 
by  philters  ;  *'  turpes  amoves  conciliare,  enforce  love,  tell  any 
man  where  his  friends  are,  about  what  employed,  though  in 
the  most  remote  places  ;  and  if  they  will,    bring  their  siveet~ 
hearts  to  them  by  night,  upon  a  goats  back  Jiying  in  the  ayr* 
(Sigismund  Scheretzius,  part  1.  cap.  9.  de  sped,  reports  con- 
fidently, that  he  conferred  with  sundry  such,  that  had  been  so 
carryed  many  miles,  and  that  he  heard  witches  themselves  con- 
fess as  much)  hurt,  and  infect  men  and  beasts,  vines,  corn, 
cattel,  plants,  make  women  abortive,  not  to  conceive,  ^  bar- 
ren, men  and  women  unapt  and  itnable,  marryed  and  linmar- 
ryed  fifty  several  wayes,  (saith  Bodine  I.  2.  c.  1.)  flye  in  the' 
ayr,  meet  when  and  where  they  will,  (as  Cicogiia  proves^  and 
Lavat.  de  spec.  part.  2.  c.  M .J  steal  yong  children  out  of 
their  cradles.,  ministerio  dfemonum,  and  put  deformed  in  their 
rooms^  which  we  call  changelings,  (saith  '  Scheretzius,  part* 
1.  c.  Q.)  make  men  victorious,  fortunate,  eloquent:  (and  there- 
fore in  those  ancient  monomachies  and  combats,  they  were 
searched  of  old,  ^  if  they  had  no  magical  charms)  they  can 
•make  s  stick-frees,  such  as  shall  endure  a  rapiers  point,  mus^ 
ket  shot,  and  never  be  wounded  ;  (of  which  read  more  in  Bois^ 
surdiis,  cap.  6.  de  Magid,  the  manner  of  the  adjuration,  and' 
by  vvhom  'tis  made,  where,  and  how  to  be  used  in  expedilionibus 
belUcis,  proeliis,  duellis,  &c.  with  many  peculiar  instances 

•  Rotatum'pileum  habebat,  quo  ventos  violcntos cieret,  aSrem  tHrbaret,  etin  quam 
partem,  &c.  ^  Erastus.  «  Ministcrio  hirci  nocturni.  dSte- 

nles  nuptos  et  inhabiles.  Vide  Pctrum  de  Palude,  lib.  4.  distinct.  34.  Paulum  Gul- 
clandum.  « Infantes  matribus  suffurantur ;  aliis  suppositivis  in  locum  verorum 

""J'^^'V-^   ,  ,    ^Milles.  »  D;  Luther,  in  primum  praceptum,  et  Leon, 

Vanus,  lib.  de  fascino.  r       r  i 
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and  examples)  they  can  walk  in  fiery  furnaces,  make  men  feel 
no  pain  on  the  rack,  aut  alias  torturns  scntlre;  thev  dan 
stanch  blood,  *  represent  dead  men's  shapes,  alter  and  turn 
themselves  and  others  into  several  forms,  at  their  pleasures. 

Agaberta,  a  famous  witch  in  Lapland,  would  do  as  much 
publikely  to  all  spectatours — modo  pusilla,  modo  anus,  mndo 
procera  itt  quercus,  viodo  vacco,  avis^  coluber^  (jic.  now 
yong,  now  old,  high,  low,  like  a  cow,  like  a  bird,  a  snake^ 
and  what  not  ?  She  could  represent  to  others  what  forms  they 
most  desired  to  see,  shew  them  friends  absent,  reveal  secrets, 
maxima  omnium  admiralione,  &'c.    And  yet,  for  all  thissub- 
tilty  of  theirs,  (as  Lipsiusvvell  observes,  Physiolog.  Stdicor.lib. 
1 .  cap.  1 7  v*  neither  these  magicians,  nor  divels  themselves,  can 
take  away  gold  or  letters  out  of  mine  or  Crassus  chest,  et 
cLienlelis  suis  largiri;  for  they  are  base,  poor,  conteniptible 
fellowes,  most  part:  as  '^Bodine  notes,  they  can  do  nothing  in 
judicum  decreta  aut  pcejias,  in  regum  consilia  veL  arcanuy 
nihil  in  rem  nummariam  aut  thesauros ;  they  cannot  give 
mony  to  their  clients,  alter  judges  decrees,  or  counsels  of 
kings  :  these  minuti  genii  cannot  do  it ;  alliores  genii  hoc 
sill  adservdrunt ;  the  higher  powers  reserve  these  things  to 
themselves.    Now  and  then,  peradventure,  there  may  be  some 
more  famous  magicians,  (like  Simon  Magus, ''ApolIoniusTya- 
/neus>  PaseteSj'.Iamblicus,  '  Odo  de  Stellis)  that  for  a  time  can 
build  castles  in  the  ayr,  represent  armies,  &c.  (as  they  are 
^  said  to  have  done)  conmiand  wealth  and  treasure,  feed  thou- 
sands with  all  variety  of  meats  upon  a  suddain,  protect  them- 
selves and  their  followers  from  all  princes  persecutions,  by  re- 
moving from,place  to  place  in  an  instant,  reveal  secrets,  future 
events,  tell  what  is  done  in  far  countreys,  make  them  appear 
that  dyed  long  since,  &c.  and  do  many  such  miracles,  to  the 
worlds  terrour,  admiration,  and  opinion  of  deity  to  themselves: 
yet  the  divel  forsakes  them  at  last;  they  come  to  wicked  ends; 
and  laro  aut  riuvquam  such  impostours  are  to  be  found.  The 
vulgar  sort  of  ihcm  can  work  no  such  feats.    But  to  my  pur- 
pose— they  can,  lastofall,  cure  and  cause  most  diseases  to  such 
as  they  love  or-hate,  and  this  of  s  melancholy  amongst  the  rest. 
Paracelsus  flow.  4.  de  morhis  amentium,  trad.  \J  in  express 
words  affirms,  multifascinarilur  in  melavcholiani; ^ 
bewitched  into  melancholy,  out  of  his  experience.    The  same, 

»  Lavat.  Cico<^.  •>  Bnissardiis.  c!e  Magis.  «  Daemon  lib.  3.  c.  3. 

*  Vide  Fhilostra?um,  vitS  .-jas ;  Boissardum  de  Magis  '  Nuhrigensis.  lege 

libl."P--l9-  f  Vide  Snidam  de  Paset.  g  De  crueiU.  Cadaver.  Erastuj 

A.  Ipbns  Scrihanius.  Vi-g.  ^reid.  4.  incantatricem  describcns  :  Hac  se  car- 
^'Yus  promiitit  solvere  meiitcs,  Quzs  velit,  ast  alias  duras  iramitterc  curas. 
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saith  Danceus,  lib.  3.  de  sortiariis.  Fidi,  Inqiiit,  qui  onelan^ 
cliolicos  viorhos  gravissimos  induxerunt :  I  liave  seen  those 
that  have  caused  melancholy  in  the  most  grievous  manner,- 
^dryed  up  wo  mens  paps,  cured  goivt,  palste  ;  this  and  apo- 
plexie,  falling  sickness,  which  no  physick  could  help,  solo 
tactu,  by  touch  alone.  Ruland  fin  his  3  Cent.  CaraQl,)  gives 
an  instance  of  one  David  Helde,  a  yong  man,  who,  by  eatmg 
cakes  which  a  witch  gave  him,  mox  delirare  coepit,  began  to 
dote  on  a  suddain,  and  was  instantly  mad.  F.  H.  D.  m.  "Hil- 
deshcim,  consulted  about  a  melancholy  man,  thought  his  dis- 
ease was  partly  magical,  and  partly  natural,  because  he  vo- 
mitted  peeces  of  iron  and  lead,  and  spake  such  languages  as 
he  had  never  been  taught;  but  such  examples  are  common  ni 
Scribanius,  Hercules,  de  Saxonia,  and  others.  The  meanes  by 
which  they  work,  are  usually  chariTies,  images,  (as  that,  m 
Hector  Boethius,  of  king  DutTe)  characters  stamped  of  sundry 
mettals,  and  at  such  and  such  constellations,  knots,  amulets, 
words,  philters,  &c.  which  generally  make  the  parties  affect- 
ed, melancholy  as  Monavius  discourseth  at  large  in  an  epis- 
tle of  his  to  Acolsius,  givitig  instance  in  a  Bohemian  baron' 
that  was  so  troubled  by  a  philter  taken.  Not  that  there  is  any 
power  at  all  in  those  spells,  charms,  characters,  and  barbarous 
words ;  but  that  the  divel  doth  use  such  meanes  to  delude  them ; 
utfideles  inde  mogos  (saith  Libanius)  in  officio  retineat,  turn 
in  consortium  malefactorum  vocet. 


SUBSECT.  IV. 

Stars  a  cause.     Signs  from  Physiognomy,  Metoposcopyy 

Chiromancy. 

JXTATURAL  causes  are  either  primary  and  universal,  or 
*/  W  secimdary  and  more  particular .  Primary  causes  are 
the  heavens,  planets,  stars,  (Sec.  by  their  influence  (as  our  astro- 
logers hold)  producing  this  and  such  like  effects.  I  will  not 
here  stand  to  discuss,  obiter,  whether  stars  be  causes,  or 
signs  ;  or  to  apoloo!;ize  for  judicial  astrology.  If  either  Sextus 
Empiricus,  Picus  Mirandula,  Sextus  ab  Heminga,  Pererius, 
Erastus,  Chambers,  See.  have  so  far  prevailed  with  any  man, 
that  he  will  attribute  no  vertue  at  all  to  the  heavens,  or  to 

•  Godelmannus,  cap.  7.  lib.  1.  Nutricum  mammas  praisiccant;  solo  tactu  podagram 
ipoplexiam,  paralysin  et  alios  morbos,  quos  mcdicina  curare  non  poterat.  Fac- 
tus  inde  maniacus.  Spic.  2.  fol.  147.       •=  Omnia  philtra,  etsi  inter  se  differant,  hoc 
habcnt  commune,  quod  homincm  efEciant  melaiichoUcum,  epist.  231.  Scholtiii, . 
*  De  cruent.  Cadaver. 
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sun  or  moon,  more  than  he  cloth  to  their  signs  at  an  inn-keep- 
ers podt,  or  tradesmans  shop,  or  generally  condemn  all  such 
nstrological  aphorismes  approved  by  experience— I  referr  him  to 
Beilantius,  Pirovaniis,  Marascallerus,  Goclenius,  Sir  Christo- 
pher Heydon,  &c.  If  thou  shalt  ask  me  what  I  think,  I  must 
answer,  (nam  eL  doctis  hisce  eirorihiis  versalus  sum)  they  do 
incline  but  not  compell,  (no  necessity  at  ajl  :  »  agunt  von  co- 
gimtj  and  so  gently  incline,  that  a  wise  man  may  resist  them; 
sapiens  domiriabit^ir  astris :  they  rule  us;  but  God  rules  them. 
All  this  (me  thinks)  l>Joh.  de  Ind^gine  hath  comprized  in 
hriete  :  cpiceris  a  me  quantum  in  nobis  operanlnir  astra  P  &c. 
JVilt  thou  know  how  far  the  stars  work  uponnsP  I  say  they 
do  but  incline,  and  that  so  gently,  that,  if  we  will  be  ruled  by 
reason,  they  have  no  power  over  us  ;  but  if  we  follow  our 
own  nature,  and  be  led  by  sense,  they  do  as  much  in  us,  as  in 
brute  beasts  ;  and  we  are  no  better:  so  that,  1  hope,  I  may 
justly  conclude  with  Cajetan,  Cvelum  vehiculum  divince 
viriutis,  d^r.  that  the  heaven  is  God's  instrument,  by  media- 
tion of  which  he  governs  and  disposeth  these  elementary 
bodies — or  a  great  book,  whose  letters  are  the  stars,  (as  one 
calls  it)  wherem  are  written  many  strange  things  for  such  as 
can  read — or  an  excellent  harp,  made  by  an  eminent  work- 
man, on  which  he  that  can  but  play,  will  make  most  admira- 
ble musick. — But  to  the  purpose — 

*  Paracelsus  is  of  opinion,  that  a  physilian,  without  the 
knowledge  of  stars,  can  neither  understand  the  cause  or  cure 
of  any  disease — either  of  this,  or  gowt,  not  so  much  as  tooth- 
ake — except  he  see  the  pecidiar  geniturc  and  scheme  of  the 
party  affected.  And  for  this  proper  malady,  he  will  have  the 
principal  and  primary  cause  of  it  proceed  from  the  heaven, 
ascribing  more  to  stars  than  humours,  ^  and  that  the  constel- 
lation alone  many  times,  produceth  melancholy,  all  other 
causes  set  apart.  He  gives  instance  in  lunatick  persons,  that  are 
deprived  of  their  wits  by  the  moons  motion  ;  and,  in  another 
place,  refers  all  to  the  ascendent,  and  will  have  the  true  and 
ckiefe  cause  of  it  to  be  sought  from  the  stars.  Neither  is  it  his 

•  Astra  regunt  homines  ;  et  regit  astra  Dens.  Chorom.  lib.  Ou«ris  a  mc 
quantum  opcvancur  a^trn  ?  dico,  in  nos  nihil  astra  urgcrc,  sed  animos  proc.lives  tra- 
horc;  qiii  s.ic  tameiv  liberi  Sunt,  ut,  si  ducem  sequantnr  rationem,  nihil  cfficiat,  sin 
vero  naturam,  id  agere  quod  in  brutis  feie.  Ccelum  vehiculum  divinac  vir- 
tutis,  cujus  niediantc  motu,  lumine,  et  iiifluentiii,  Dcus  elemcntaria  corpora  ordmat, 
et  di.iponit.  Th.  de  Veio.  Cajctanus  in  Psa.  104.  Mundus  istc  quasi  lyra  ab 
excellentissimo  quodsni  artifice  concinnata,  quam  qui' norit,  mirabilcs  eliciet  hr.r- 
jnonias.  J.  Dee,  Aphorismo  11.  *  Medicus  sine  Coeli  peritia  nihil  est,  &c. 
jii«t  genes iru  iciverit,  ne  tantiilufn  potcrit.  lib.  de  podag.  f  Constellatio  in 
CiKSsaest:  et  intlnentia  cttli  morbum  hunc  inovct,  interdum  omnibus  aliis  amotiss 
£k  alibi.  Urigo  ejus  a  cceio  petcnda  est.  Tr.  de  morbis  amcntium. 
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opinion  only,  but  of  many  Galenists  and  philosophers,  though 
they  not  so  stifly  and  peremptorily  maintain  as  much.  This  va- 
riety of  melancholy  sympiornes  pi-oceeds  from  the  stars,  saitli 
'  Mdancihon.  The  most  generous  melancholy  (as  that  of  Au- 
gustus) comes  from  the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  in 
Libra ;  the  badj  (as  that  of  Cataline)  from  the  meeting  of 
Saturn  and  the  moon  in  Scorpio.  Jovianus  Pontanus,  in  his 
tenth  book,  and  thirteenth  chapter  de  rebus  cwlestibus,  dis- 
courseth  to  this  purpose  at  large.  Ex  aird  bile  varii,  gene- 
rantur  morbi,  &c.  ^  Many  diseases  proceed  from  black 
choler,  as  it  shall  be  hoi  or  cold;  and  though  it  be  cold  in  its 
own  nature,  yet  it  is  apt  to  be  heated,  as  ivater  may  be  made 
to  boyl,  and  burn  as  lad  as  fire;  or  made  cold  as  ice ;  and 
thence  proceed  such  variety  of  symptomes  ;  some  mad,  some 
solitary;  some  laugh,  some  rage,  &c. — the  cause  of  all 
which  intemperance  he  will  have  chiefly  and  primarily  pro- 
ceed from  the  heavens — c  from  the  position  of  Mars,  Saturn, 
and  Mercurie.  His  aphorismes  be  these  :  '^Mercuric,  in  any 
geniture,  ij  he  shall  be  found  in  Virgo,  or  Pisces,  his  opposite 
sign,  and  that  in  the  horoscope,  irradiated  by  those  cjuartile 
aspects  of  Saturn  or  Mars,  the  child  shall  be  mad  or  melan- 
choly. Again,  ^He  that  shall  have  Saturn  or  Mars,  the  one 
culminating,  the  other  in  the  fourth  house,  when  he  shall  be 
born,  shall  be  melancholy ;  of  which  he  shall  be  cured  in 
time,  i/"  Mercurie  behold  them.  ^  If  the  moon  be  in  conjunc- 
tion or  opposition,  at  the  birth-time,  with  the  sun,  Saturn,  or 
Mars,  or  in  a  quartile  aspect  with  them  (e  malo  coeli  loco, 
Leovitius  adds)  many  diseases  are  signified ;  especially  the 
head  and  brain  is  like  to  be  mis-affected  with  pernicious  hu- 
mours, to  be  inelancholy,  lunatick,  or  mad.  Cardan  adds, 
quarld  hind  natos,  eclipses,  earth-quakes.  Garcaeus  and 
Leovitius  will  have  the  chiefe  judgement  to  be  taken  from  the 
lord  of  the  geniture;  or  when  there  is  no  aspect  betwixt  the 
moon  and  Mercurie,  and  neither  behold  the  horoscope,  or 
Saturn  Sind  Mars  shall  be  lord  of  the  present  conjunction  or 
opposition  in  Sagitiary  or  Pisces,  of  the  sun  w  moo7i,  such  per- 
sons are  commonly  epileptick,  dote,  dasmoniacal,  melancholy. 

»  Lib.  de  anima  cap.  de  huinorib.  Ea  varietas  in  melancholia  habet  coelestcs 
caussas  tl%  m  □  d"  cT^^^  <       Hj..  ''Ex  atra  bile  vaiii  gencrantur 

morbi  pcriiideut  ipse  luultuni  calidi  aiit  trigldi  in  se  habuerit,  quum  utrique  !«.isci- 
piendo  quam  aptissima  sit,  tametsi  suapte  natura  frigida  sit,  Annon  aqua  sic  afficitur 
a  calorc  ut  ardeat;  et  a  frigore  ut  in  glaciem  cone  reseat  ?  et  haec  varietas  distinctio- 
nutn,  alii  flcnt,  rident,  &c.  <:  Hanc  zd  intemperat;tiam  fiignendam  pluritnum 

canlerX  c;^  et  \^  positus,  ice.  *  ^  Qiiotics  alicujus  genitura  in  n\  et  >£  ad- 

verso  siguo  positLis,  horoscopum  partiliter  tciiuerit,  atque  etiani  a  vel  Ip  Q  radio 
percussus  fuerit,  natus  ab  insania  vexabitur.  «  Qui     et     habet,  alierum  in 

rtilrnine,  altcrum  imo  coclo,  cum  in  luccm  venerit,  mclancholicus  erit,  a  qua  sanabi- 
tur,  s)  ^  illos  irradiarit.  f  Hac  configuratione  natus,  aut  lunaticus,  ut  mente 

captus, 
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But  sec  more  of  these  aphorism(js  in  the  above-named  Ponta- 
nus,  Garcaeus,  cap.  23.  de  Jud.  genitvr.  Schoner.  lib.  1.  cap. 
8.  which  he  hath  gathered  out  of  ''Plolomy,  Albubatcr,  and 
some  other  Arabians,  Junctine,  Ranzovius,  Lindhout,  Origan, 
&c.  But  these  men  you  will  reject  peradventure,  as  astrolo- 
gers, and  therefore  partial  judges  ;  then  hear  the  testimony  of 
physilians,  Galenists  themselves.  ''Crato  confess-elh  the  in- 
fluence of  stars  to  have  a  great  hand  to  this  peculiar  disease  ; 
so  doth  Jason  Pratensis,  Lonicerins  (prcefat.  de  ApoplexidJ 
Ficinus,'Fernelius,  &c.  c  p,  Cncmander  acknowledgeth  the 
stars  an  universal  cause,  the  particular  from  parents,  and  the 
use  of  the  six  npn-natural  things.  Baptista  Porta,  viag.  I.  1. 
c.  10,  12,  15.  will  have  them  causes  to  every  particular  indi- 
viduum.  Instances  and  examples,  to  evince  the  truth  of  those 
aphorismes,  are  common  amongst  those  astrologian  treatises. 
Cardan,  in  his  thirty  seaventh  geniture,  gives  instance  in  Math. 
Bolognius,  Camerar.  hor.  natalit.  cenlvr.  7 .  genit.  6.  ell .  of 
Daniel  Gare,  and  others,  but  see  Garcasus,  cap.  33.  Luc. 
Gauricus.  Tract.  Q.  de  jlxemenis,  &'c.  The  time  of  this  me- 
lancholy is,  when  the  significatours  of  any  geniture  are  directed 
according  to  art,  as  the  hor.  moon,  hylech,  &c.  to  the  hostile 
beames  ortermes  of  h  and  especially,  or  any  fixed  star  of 
their  nature,  or  if  b,  by  his  revolution,  or  iransitvs,  shall  of- 
fend any  of  those  radical  promissors  in  the  geniture. 

Other  signs  there  are  taken  from  physiognomy,  melopo- 
scopy,  chiromancy,  which  because  Joh.  de  Indagine,  and  Eot- 
man  (the  landgrave  of  Hassia  his  mathematician)  not  long 
since  in  bis  Chir^omancy,  Baptista  Porta,  in  his  celestial  Phy- 
siognomy, have  proved  to  hold  great  afHnity  with  astrology,  to 
satisfie  the  curious,  I  am  the  more  willing  to  insert. 

The  general  notions  physiognomers  give,  be  these:  Hack 
colour  argiies  vatural  melancholy  ;  so  doth  leanvess,  hirsiite- 
nesSy  broad  veins,  much  hair  on  the  brows,  saiih  "  Gratana- 
rolus,  cap.  7.  and  a  little  head,  out  of  Aristotle:  liigh  sanguine 
red  colour  shews  head-melancholy;  they  that  stutter  and  are 
bald,  will  be  soonest  melancholy,  (as  Avicenna  supposcth) 
by  reason  of  the  dryness  of  their  brains.  But  be  that  will 
know  more  of  the  severall  signs  of  humours  and  wits  put  of 

•  Ptoloinjeus,  Centiloquio,  et  quadripartito  tribuit  omnium  melanchoricorum  sym- 
ptomata  siderum  induentiis.  ^  Arte  Medica.  Acceduiit  ad  has  caussas  affcctiones 
siderum.  Plurimum  incitant  et  provocant  influentiae  coelesies.  Velcnrio  lib.  4. 
cap.  J5.  '  Hildesheim  spicil.  2,  de  mel.  <»  Joh.  de  Indaf^.  c.  9.  Mon- 

taltus  cap.  22.  ^  '  *  Caput  parvum  qui  habcnt,  cerebrum  habeiit  et  jpiritus  -pie- 
rumquc  angustos. — Facile  incidunt  in  melancholiam  ru'bicundi.  A^tius.  Idem 
i^ontaltus  c.  21.  c  Galeno.      '  ' 
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physiognomy,  let  him  consult  with  old  Adamantus  and  Pole- 
mus,  that  comment,  or  rather  paraphrase,  upon  lAristotle's 
Physiognomy,  Baptista  Porta's  four  pleasant  bookes,  Michael 
Scot  de  secretis  naturce,  John  dc  Indagine,  Montaltus,  An- 
tony Zara,  anat.  wgenwrum.  sect.  1.  memb.  13.  et  III.  4. 

Chiromancy  hath  these  aphorisnu'S  to  foretell  melancholy. 
Tasnier,  lib.  5.  cap.  2.  (who  hath  comprehended  the  surnm  of 
John  de  Indagine,  Tricassus,  ,Corvinus,  ajid  others,  in  his 
book)  thus  hath  it :  ^  The  Saturnine  line  going  from  the  rascetta 
through  the  hand,  to  Saturn's  mount,  and  there  intersected  by 
certain  little  lines,  argues  melancholy  ;  so  if  the  vital  and 
natural  make  an  acute  angle.  Jphorisme  100:  The  Satur- 
nine, epatick,  and  natural  lines,  making  a  gross  triangle  in  the 
hand,  argue  as  much;  which  Goclenius  (cap.-  5.  Chiros.J 
repeats  verbatim  out  of  him.  In  general,  they  conclude  all, 
that,  if  Saturn's  mount  be  full  of  many  small  lines  and  inter- 
sections, ^snch  men  are  most  part  melancholy,  7niserable,  and 
fill  of  disquielTLess,  care  and  trouble,  continually  vexed  ivith 
anxious  and  bitter  thoughts,  always  sorrouful,  fearful^,  su- 
spifious:  they  delight  in  husbandry,  buildings,  pools,  marshes y 
springs,  woods,  walks,  &c.  Thaddasus  Haggesius,  in  his  Me- 
toposcopia,  hath  certain  aphorismes  derived  from  Saturn's  lines 
in  the  forehead,  by  which  he  collects  a  melancholy  disposition  ; 
and  ^Baptista  Porta  makes  observations  fiom  those  other  parts 
of  the  body,  as,  if  a  spot  be  over  the  spleen;  ^orin  the  nails, 
if  it  appear  black,  it  signifieth  much  care,  grief'c,  contention, 
((nd  melancholy .  The  reason  he  refers  to  the  humours,  and 
gives  instance  in  himself,  that,  for  seaven  yeares  space,  he  had 
such  black  spots  in  his  nails,  and  all  that  while  was  in  perpe- 
tual law-sutes,  controversies  for  his  inheritance,  feare,  loss  of 
honour,  banishment,  griefe,  care,  &c.  and,  when  his  miseries 
ended,  the  black  spots  vanished.  Cardan,  in  his  book  de  libris 
propriis,  tells  such  a  story  of  his  own  person,  that,  a  little  be- 
fore his  sons  death,  he  had  a  black  spot,  which  appeared  in 
one  of  his  nails,  and  dilated  it  self  as  he  came  nearer  to  his 
end.  But  I  am  over^ tedious  in  these  toyes,  which  (howsoever, 
in  some  mens  too  severe  censures,  they  may  be  held  absurd  and 
ridiculous)  I  am  the  bolder  to  insert,  as  not  borrowed  from 
circumforanean  rogues  and  Gypsies,  but  out  of  the  writings  of 

»  SatLirnina  a  ra.'cetta  per  meriiam  manum  decirreiis,  usque  ad  radicem  mentis 
33turni,  a  parvis  lincis  intersccta,  arguit  m.clanchol.icos.  Aphoris.  78.  ''Agi, 
Untur  miscriis,  continuis  inquietudinibu';,  ncque  iinquam  a  solicitudine  libcri  sunt; 
anxie  aftlignntur  amarissimis  intra  cogitationibus,  r.cmper  tristes,  suspiciosi.  meticu- 
losi :  cogitationcssutit,  velle  agrum  colere,  stagna  amant  etpaUides&c  Joh.  de  Inda, 
ginelib.  1.  -^Coclestis  Physiogn.  lib.  10.  ""Cap.  14.  lib.  5.  Idem.  Ma, 

#P)^  in  ungulis  nigrs,  lifes,  rixgs,  melanchoiiam  sijjnlficant,  ab  humore  jncordpt^lj, 
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worthy  philosophers,  and  physitians,  yet  living,  some  of  ihem, 
and  religious  professours  in  famous  universities,  who  are  able 
to  patronize  that  which  they  have  said,  and  vindicate  them- 
selves from  all  cavillers  and  ignorant  persons. 

SUBSECT.  V. 
Old  age  a  caiise. 

SECUNDARY  peculiar  causes  efficient  (so  called  in  re- 
spect of  the  other  precedent)  are  either  covgenilce,  in- 
ternee, innatcB,  as  they  term  them,  inward,  innate,  inbred  ; 
or  else  outward  and  adventitious,  which  happen  to  us  after  we 
are  born :  congenite,  or  born  with  us,  are  either  natural,  as 
old  age,  or  prcBter  naturam  (as  ^Fernelius  calls  it :,  that  dis- 
temperature,  which  we  have  from  our  parents  seed,  it  being 
an  hereditary  disease.    The  first  of  these,  which  is  natural  to 
all,  and  which  no  man  living  can  avoid,  is  ''old  age,  which 
being  cold  and  dry,  and  of  the  same  quality  as  melancholy  is, 
must  needs  cause  it,  by  diminution  of  spirits  and  substance, 
and  increasing  of  adust  humours.    Therefore  "^Melancthoii 
avers  out  of  Aristotle,  as  an  undoubted  truth,  senes  plerumque 
delirdsse  in  senecid,  that  old  men  familiarly  dote,  oh  atravi 
lilem,  for  black  choler,  which  is  then  superabundant  in  them: 
and  Rhasis,  that  Arabian  physitian,  (in  his  Cant.  lib.  1.  cap. 
gj  calls  it    a  necessary  and  inseparable  accident  to  a.]\  old 
and  decrepit  persons.  After  seaventy  yeares^  (as  the  Psalmist 
saith)  all  is  irouhle  and  sorrow ;  and  common  experience  con^ 
'  firms  the  truth  of  it  in  weak  and  old  persons,  especially  in 
such  as  have  lived  in  action  all  their  lives,  had  great  employ- 
ments, much  business,  much  command,  and  many  servants 
to  over-see,  and  leave  off  ex  ahrupto;  as  ^  Charles  the  Fifth 
did,  to  King  Philip,  resign  up  all  on  a  suddain.     They  are 
overcome  with  melancholy  in  an  instant  j  or,  if  they  do  con- 
tinue in  such  courses,  they  dote  at  last,  fsenex  his  piierj 
and  are  not  able  to  manage  their  estates,  through  common 
infirmities  incident  to  their  agej  full  of  ake,  sorrow,  and 
griefe,  children  again,  dizards;  they  carle  many  times  as 
they  sit,  and  talk  to  the^iiselves  ;  they  are  angry,  waspish, 
displeased  with  every  thing,  siLspitious  of  ally  tuaywardy 
covetous,  hard,  s  (saith  TulVie)  self-willed,  superstitious,  self- 
conmt.ed,  Iraggers  and  admirers  of  themselves,  as  Balthasar 

»  Lib.  1.  Path.  c.  11..  -  Venit  enim,  properata  mails,  inopina  senectus ; 
j;t  dolor  JEtatcm  jussit  inesse  mcatn.  Bocthius,  met.  1.  de  consul.  Philos.  «  Cap, 
,de  hu,mor(bus,  lib.  de  Anima.  Neccssarium  acc.idcns.decrcpitis,  et  hiscparabile. 
«  Psal.  90.  10.  Metcran.  Belg.  hist.  lib.  1.  e  Sunt  morosi,  et  an.\ii,  et 

iraquiidi.,.et  .diflic.iks  senes,  si  guzerimus,  .e.t;am  av.ari.    Tul.l..  de  sei\eqtu,l,e. 
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*  Castalio  halh  truly  noted  of  them.  This  natural  infirmity 
is  most  eminent  in  old  women,  and  such  as  are  poor,  solitary, 
live  in  most  base  esteem  and  beggery,  or  such  as  are  witches; 
insomuch  that  Wierus,  Baplista  Porta,  Ulrlcus  Molitor, 
Edwicus,  do  rcferr  all  that  witches  are  said  to  do,  to  imagina- 
tion alone,  and  this  humour  of  melancholy.  And,  whereas 
it  is  controverted,  whether  they  can  bewitch  cattel  to  death, 
ride  in  the  ayr  upon  a  coulstaff  out  of  a  chimney-top,  trans- 
form themselves  into  cats,  dogs,  &c.  translate  bodies  from 
place  to  place,  meet  in  companies,  and  dance,  as  they  do,  or 
have  carnal  copulation  with  the  divel,  they  ascribe  all  to  this 
redundant  melancholy,  which  domineers  in  them,  to  ^samni- 
ferous  potions,  and  natural  causes,  the  divels  policy.  Non 
IcBdunt  omninOf  (saith  Wierus)  aut  quid  mirumfaciunt,  {de 
Lamiis,  lib.  3.  cap.  36J  ut  putatur  :  solam  viiiaiam  liabent 
phantasiam ;  they  do  no  such  wonders  at  all,  only  their 
brains  are  crazed.  They  ihink  ihey  are  iviiches  avd  can  do 
hurt,  but  do  not.  But  this  opinion  Bodine,  Erastus,  Danaeus, 
Scribanius,  Sebastian  Michaelis,  Campanella  (de  Sensu  re- 
rum  lib.  4.  cap.  g.J  ^Dandinus  the  Jesuite,  (lib.  2.  de  AnimaJ 
explode  ;  ^ Cicogna  confutes  at  large.  That  witches  are  melan- 
choly, they  denye  not,  but  not  out  of  corrupt  phantasie  alone, 
so  to  delude  themselves  and  others,  or  to  produce  such  effects. 

suBSECT.  vr. 

Parents  a  cause  by  propagalioii, 

f  II  nHAT  other  inward  inbred  cause  of  melancholy  is  our 
j1_  temperature,  in  whole  or  part,  which  we  receive  from 
our  parerits,  which  ^  Fernelius  calls  prt^ier  naturam,  or  un- 
natural, it  being  an  hereditary  disease;  for,  as  he  ''justifies, 
quale  parenium,  maxime  patris,  semen  obtigerit,  tales  eva- 
dunt  simulares  spermaticceque  paries :  quocunque  etiammorho 
pater  J  quum  general,  tenetur,  cum  semine  transfert  in  pro- 
lem :  such  as  the  temperature  oC  the  father  is,  such  is  the  sons  , 
gnd,  look,  what  disease  the  father  had  when  he  besot  him,  his 

»  Lib.  2.  de  Aulico.  Senes  avari,  morosi,  jactabundi,  philauti,  dellri,  superstitiosi, 
susp.ciosi,  &c.  Lib.  3.  de  Lamiis,  c.  17.  et  18.  ^  Solanum,  opium,  lupi  adeps, 

lac  asmi,  &c.  sanguis  infantum,  &c.  ^  Corrupta  est  iis  ab  humorc  melanchoiico 
phantasia.    Nymannus.         ^  Putant  se  Isdere,  quando  non  Isdunt.  <  Qui 

haec  m  imagmationis  vim  referre  conati  sunt.-aut  atr^  bilis,  inanem  prorsus  laborens 
susceperunt.  f  Lib.  3.  cap.  4»  omnif.  mag.  e  Lib,  1.  c.  11.  path,  ^  Ut 
artfaniici,  epilep.  (Sic.  • 
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son  will  have  after  him,  ^and  is  as  well  inheritor  (f  his  infir- 
mities, as  of  his  lands.  And  where  the  complexion  and  ronsti- 
tution  of  the  father  is  cnrrnf)t,  there,  sail h  Roger  Bacon) 
the  complexion  and  consfiti/.fion  of  the  son  must  necd<!  be 
corrupt  ;  and  so  the  corruption  is  derived  from  the  father  to 
the  son.  Now  this  cloth  not  so  much  appear  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  body,  according  to  that  of  Hippocrates,  'in  habit, 
proportion,  scarrs,  and  other  lineaments ;  but  in  manners  and 
conditions  of  the  minde; 

Et  patrum  in  natos  abeunt,  cum  seminc,  mores, 

Seleucus  had  an  anchor  on  his  thigh;  soha'd  his  posterity,  as 
Trogus  records  15.  Lepidus  (in  Pliny,  I.  7.  c.  17)  was  pur- 
blind; so  was  his  son.  That  famous  family  of  iEnobarbi 
were  known  of  old,  and  so  surnamcd,  from  their  red  beards. 
The  Austrian  lip,  and  those  Indians  flat  noses,  are  propagated  ; 
the  Bavarian  chin,  and  goggle  eys  amongst  the  Jewes,  as ''Bux- 
torfius  observes.  Their  voyce,  pace,  gesture,  looks,  are  likewise 
derived,  with  all  the  rest  of  their  conditions  and  infirmities; 
such  a  mother,  such  a  daughter;  their  very  *  affections  Lem- 
nius  contends  to  follow  their  seed,  and  the  malice  and  bad 
conditions  of  children  are  many  limes  wholly  to  be  imputed 
to  their  parents.  I  need  not  therefore  make  any  doubt  of  me- 
lancholy, but  that  it  is  an  hereditary  disease.  ^Paracelsus  in 
express  words  affirms  it,  lib.  de  morb.  amentium.  To.  4. 
Tr.  1;  so  doth  sCrato  in  an  epistle  of  his  toMonavius:  sq 
doth  Bruno  Seidelius,  in  his  book  de  morbo  incurab.  Montal- 
tus  proves  fcap.  1  \J  out  of  Hippocrates  and  Plutarch,  that  such 
hereditary  dispositions  are  frequent;  et  hanc  (inquit)  feri  reor 
ob  participatam  melancholicam  intcmperantiam  (speaking  of 
a  patient)  :  I  think  he  became  so  by  participation  of  melan- 
cholv.  Daniel  Sennertus  fUb.  1.  part. '2.  cap.  Qj  will  have  this 
melancholy  constitution  derived  not  only  from  the  father  to  the 
son,  but  to  the  whole  family  sometimes;  quandoque  totisfa- 
m'rliis  ha^redilativam.  Forestus,  in  his  Medicinal  Observations, 
illustrates  this  point,  with  an  example  of  a  merchant  his  pa-^ 

»  Ut  filii,  r.on  tam  posscssioninn,  quam  morborum  hn?redcssint.  •>  F.pi.st.  dc 

secretisartis  etnaturae,  c.  7.  Nam  in  hoc  quod  paties  corrupt!  sunt,  generant  fiiios  cor- 
rupiie  complexionis,  et  coinpositionis ;  ,et  filii  corum,  eadeni  de  caussa,  se  corrum- 
punt ;  ctsic  derivata  corruptio  a  patribus  ad  filios.  «  Non  tani  (inquit  Hippo- 

crates] gibbos  et  cicatrices  oris  et  corporis  habitutn  agnoscis  ex  iis,  sed  verum  incessum, 
g  'stns,  mores,  morbos,  &c.  vSynagog.  Jud.  '  Affcftus  parcntum  in 

foetus  transeunt,  et  pucrorum  n^.^litia  parentibus  iinputanda,  1.  4.  cap.  3.  de  occult, 
nnl.  iTiiiac.  ^  Ex  pituitosis  pituitosi,  cx  biliosis  biliosi,ex  lienosis  et  nielan- 

cholicis  melaiicholici.  e  Ep.  174.  iiiScoltz.  Nascitur  noblscuin  ilia,  alitiirque, 

■«  una  cum  parentibus  habcmus  malum  hunc  assem.    Jo.  Pclcsius,  lib.  'i.  dccuia 
mauurum  affeftuuin.  ^  Lib.  lO.  observ.  15. 
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tient,  that  had  this  infirmity  by  inheritance;  so  doth  Rodericus 
a  Fon'seca,  (Tom.  1.  comul.  69)  by  an  instance  of  a  yong  man 
that  was  so  affected  cx  matre  rnehaicholicd,  had  a  melancholy 
mother,  et  victumelaiichoUco,  and  bad  dyet  together.  Lndovi- 
CU3  Mercalus,  a  Spanish  physitian,  (in  that  excellent  tract,, 
which  he  hath  lately  written  of  hereditarydiseases,  Tom.^.oper, 
lib.  5.J  reckons  up'lcprosie,  as  those  '^Galbots  in  Gascony,  he- 
reditary lepers,  pox,  stone,  g(nvt,  epilcpsie,  &c.  Amongst 
the  rest,  this  and  madness  after  a  set  time  comes  to  many, 
which  he  calls  a  miraculous  thing  in  nature,  and  sticks  for  ever 
to  them  as  an  incurable  habit.  And,  that  which  is  more  to  be 
wondered  at,  it  skips  in  some  families  the  father,  and  goes  to 
the  son,  ^or  takes  evenj  other,  and  sometimes  every  third,  In 
a  lineal  descent,  and  doth  not  alivayes  produce  the  same,  hit 
some  like,  and  a  symbolizing  disease.  These  secundary  causes, 
hence  derived,  are  commonly  so  powerful,  that  (as  "  Wolfius 
holds)  scepe  mutant  decreta  siderum  ;  they  do  often  alter  the 
primary  causes,  and  decrees  of  the  heavens.  For  these  reasons, 
belike,  the  church  and  common-wealth,  humane  and  divine 
lawes,  have  conspired  to  avoid  hereditary  diseases,  forbidding 
such  marriages  as  are  any  whit  allied  ;  and,  as  Mcrcatus  ad- 
viseth  all  families,  to  take  such,  sijieripossit,  quce  maxime 
distant  naturd,  and  to  make  choyce  of  those  that  are  most 
differing  in  complexion  from  them;  if  they  love  their  own, 
and  respect  the  common  good.  And  sure,  I  think,  it  hath  been 
ordered  by  God's  especiall  jirovidcnce,  that,  in  all  ages,  there 
should  be,  (as  usually  there  is)  once  in  ''six  hundred  yeares,  a 
transmigration  of  nations  to  amend  and  purifle  their  blood,  as 
we  alter  seed  upon  our  land,  and  that  there  should  be  as  it  were 
an  inundation  of  those  northern  Goths  and  Vandales,  atid  many- 
such  like  people  which  came  out  of  that  continent  of  Scandia,, 
and  Sarmatia  (as  some  suppose),  and  over-ran,  as  a  deluge,  most 
part  of  Europe  and  Africk,  to  alter  (for  our  good)  our  com- 
plexions, which  were  much  defaced  with  hereditary  infirmities, 
which  by  our  lust  and  intemperance  we  had  contracted.  A 
sound  generation  of  strong  and  able  men  were  sent  amongstus, 
as  those  northern  men  usually  are.  Innocuous,  free  from  ryot, 
and  free  fron]  diseases  ;  to  quah fie  and  make  us  as  those  poor 
paked  Indians  are  generally  at  this  day,  and  those  about  Brasil, 
(as  a  late   writer  observes)  in  the  isle  of  Maragnan,  free  from 

•  M.iginus,  Geog.  •>  Sacpe  non  eundem,  sed  similcm  producit  efFectum,  et 

illajso  pareiite  transit  in  ncpotem.  c  \^\^\^  pra;!ix.  gcnituris  I,eovitii.  Bo- 

din,  dc  rep.  cap.  de  periodis  rcip.  «  Claudius  Abaville,  Capuchion,  in  his 

yoyage  to  Maragnan.  1614.  g.  45  Nemo  fere  .xgrotns,  sano  omnes  el  robusto  cor- 
porc,  vivunt  annos  J 20,  140,  sine  inedicina.  Idem.  Hector  Boeihms  de  huuiu 
Pichad,  et  Daniianus  a  Goes  de  Scaijdia. 
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all  hereditary  diseases,  or  other  contagion,  whereas,  without 
help  of  physick,  they  live  commonly  an  hundred  and  t'wcniy 
ycarcs  or  more  ;  as  in  the  Orcades  and  many  other  places. 
Such  arc  the  common  eflfects  of  temperance,  and  intemperance.- 
but  J  will  descend  to  i)articulars,and  sl!?w  by  what  meanes,  and 
by  whom  especially,  ihis  infirmity  is  derived  unio  us. 

Filii  ex  senihus  vati  raro  sunt  firmi  tempernmenfi ;  old 
mens  children  are  seldome  of  a  good  temperament,  (as  Scolizius 
supposeth,  consult.  177)  and  therefore  most  apt  to  this  disease: 
and,  as  '^Levinus  Lemnius  farther  adds,  old  men  beget,  most 
part,  waj'ward,  peevish,  sad,  melancholy  sons,  and  seldome 
merry.  He  that  begets  a  child  on  a  full  stomach,  will  either 
have  a  sick  child,  or  a  crazed  son  (as  ''Cardan  thinks,  con- 
tradict, med.  lib.  1 .  contradict.  ]  8  ) ;  or,  if  the  parents  be  sick 
or  have  any  great  pain  of  the  head,  or  meagrim,  head-ake, 
(^Hieronymus  Wolfius  doth  instance  in  a  child  of  Sebastian 
Castalio's)  or  if  a  drunken  man  get  a  child,  it  will  never,  likely, 
have  a  good  brain,  as  Gellius  argues,  lib.  12.  cap.  1.  Ebrii 
gignunt  ebrios  ;  one  drunkard  begets  another,  saith  Plutarch, 
{sym.  lib.  1.  quest.  5j .  whose  sentence  'Lemnius  approves, 
I.  1.  c.  4.  Alsarius  Crutius  Geri.  de  qui  sit  med.  cent.  3. 
fol.  1S2.  Macrobius  lib.  1.  Avicenna  lib.  3.  Fen.  21. 
Tract.  1,  cap.  8.  and  Aristotle  himself  sect.  2.  prob.  4. 
Foolish,  drunken,  or  hair-brain  women,  most  part  bring  forth 
children  like  unto  themselves,  morosos  et  langjiidos  ;  and  so 
likewise  he  that  lyes  with  a  menstruous  woman.  Intemperaniia 
Veneris,  quam  in  nauiis  prcBsertim  insectatur  ^  Lemnius,  qui 
uxores  ineunt,  nulla  menstrui  decurstis  ratione  habitd,  nec  ob- 
servato  interlvnio  prcecipua.  caussa  est,  noxia,  perniciosa : 
(covcuhitum  hunc  exilialem  idea,  et  pestiferum,  vocat  ^Rode- 
ricus  a  Castro,  Lusita?ws ;  detestantur  ad  nvum  omnes  medicij 
turn  et  quarto,  lund  concepti,  infelices  plerumque  et  amentesj 
deliri,  siolidi,  morbosi,  impuri,  invaUdi,  tetra  lue  sordidly 
viinime  vitales,  omnibus  bonis  corporis  atque  animi  destituti: 
ad  laborem  nati,  si  seniores,  finquit  EnstathiusJ  ut  Hercules^ 
et  alii.  ^Judcei  maxime  insectantur  Jcedum  hunc  et  inimun- 
dum  apud  C/iristianos  concubitum,  ut  illiciium  abhorrent^  et 
upud  suos  proliibent ;  et  quod  Christiani  toties  leprosi, 
amentes,  tot  morbilli,  impetigines,  alphi,  psorce,  cutis  et 

•  L.  4.  c.  3.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  Tetricos  plerumque  filios  sencs  progenerant  ct 
triste.s,  rarius  cxhilaratos.  •>  Coitus  super  repletioncm  pessinuis,  ct  filii  qui  turn 

gigiiuntur,  autmorbosi  sunt,  autstolidi.  "  Dial.pr«efix.  Lcovitio.  '  L. 

de  ed.  liberis.  *  De  occul.  nat.  mir.  Temuleritse  et  stolidn*  muliercs  liberos  ple- 

rurque  producunt  sibi  similes.  ''Lib.  2.  c.  8.  dc  occult,  nat.  mir.  Good 

nissicr  schoolmaster,  do  not  english  thi.';.  e  Dc  iial.  mul.  lib.  S.  cap.  \. 

k  Buxendoiphms  c.  13.  Synag.  jud.  Ezek.  18, 
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faciei  decolor ationes,  tarn  mulii  morhi  epidemici,  acerbiy 
et  veuenosi  sint,  in  hunc  immundum  concuhihnn  rejiciunt  ; 
et  cruddes  in  pignora  vocant^,  qui,  quarld  lund profiuente  hac 
mensiuni  illuvie,  concuhitum  lutnc  nonperhorresciint.  Dam- 
navit  olim  divina  lex,  et  morte  mulclavit  hvjusviodi  ho-- 
mines  (Lev.  18.  19);  et  indcnati  si  qui  deformes  aid  mutilij 
pater  dilapidaius,  quod  non  contineret  ah    immundd  muliere. 
Gregorius  Magnus,  petenti  Augustino  numquid  apud  ^  Bri~ 
ianjws  hiijusmodi  concuhitum  toleraret,  severe  prohihuit  viris 
mis  turn  misceri  feminas  in  consuetis  suis  menstruis,  &c. 
1  spare  to  English  this  which  I  have  said.    Another  cause 
gome  give — inordinate  dyet,  as  if  a  man  eat  garUck,  onyons, 
fast  over-much,  study  too  hard,  be  over-sorrowful,  dull, 
heavy,  dejected  in  minde,  perplexed  in  his  thoughts,  fearful, 
&c.  their  children  (saith  c  Cardan  subtil,  lib.  18.)  will  be 
much  subject  to  madness  and  melancholy  jfor,  if  the  spirits  of 
the  brgin  be  fusled  or  mis-affected  by  such  meanes  at  such  a 
time,  their  children  will  he  fusled  in  the  brain  ;  they  will  he 
dull,  heavy,  timorous,  discontented  all  their  lives.    Some  are 
of  opinion,  and  maintain  that  paradox  or  problem,  that  wise 
men  beget  commonly  fools.   Suidas  gives  instance  in  Aristar- 
chus  the  grammarian  ;.  duos  reliquit  filios,  Aristarchum  et 
Arisiachorum,  ambos  stultos ;  and  (which  ''Erasmus  urgeth  in 
his  Moria)  fools  beget  wise  men.  Card,  subtil,  1.  12.  gives  this 
cause  :  quoniam  spiritus  sapienturn  oh  studium  resolvuntur, 
et  in  cerebrum  ferwniur  a  corde:  because  their  natural  spirits 
are  resolved  by  study,  and  turned  into  animal;  drawn  from 
the  heart,  and  those  other  parts,  to  the  brain.    Lemnius  sub- 
scribes to  that  of  Cardan,  and  assigns  this  reason,  qiiod  per^ 
soLvant  debitum  languide,  et  oscitanter  ;  unde foetus  a  paren- 
tum  generositate  desciscit :  they  pay  their  debt  (as  Paul  calls 
it)  to  their  wives  remisly;  by  which  meanes  their  children  are 
weaklings,  and  many  times  ideots  and  fools. 

Some  other  causes  are  given,  which  properly  pertain  to,  and 
proceed  from,  the  mother.  If  she  be  over-dull,  heavy,  angry, 
peevish,  discontented,  and  melancholy,  not  only  at  the  time  of 
conception,  but  even  all  the  while  she  carryes  the  child  in  her 
womb,  (saith  Fernelius,  path.  L  1.11)  her  son  will  be  so  like- 
wise affected;  and  worse,  (as^  Lemnius  adds,  I.  4.  c.  7)  if  she 
grieve  overmuch,  be  disquieted,  or  by  any  casualty  be  affrighted 
and  terrifyed  by  some  fearful  object,  heard  or  scenj..she  endan- 

»  Drusius,  obs.  lib.  3.  cap.  20.  «■  Bed.  Eccl.  hist.  lib.  1.  c.  27.  respon.  10. 

*-Nain  spiritus  cerebri  si  turn  male  'afficiantur,  tales  procrcant ;  et  quales  fuerintaf- 
fectus,  tales  fillonim  :  ex  tristibu*  tristes,  ex  jucundis  jucund't  nascuntur,  &c, 
'Fol.  229.  mer.  Socrates  children  were  fools.  Sab.  «  Dcoccul.  nat.  mir.  Pica*, 

morbus  mulicrum. 
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gcrs  her  clilld,  and  spoyls  the  leinperatiire  of  it ;  for  the  strange 
iiii.ijrinatiou  of  a  woman  works  ctrectually  upon  her  infant 
thai  (as  Baplista  Porta  proves,  Phijsiog.  cceleslis,  I.  b.  c.  <2  J 
slie  leaves  a  mark  upon  ii  ;  which  is  most  especially  seen  in 
such  as  prodigiously  long  for  such  and  such  meats  :  tiie  child 
will  love  those  meats,  saiUi  I'ernelius,  and  be  addicted  to  like 
humours.  "  If  a  great-baUied  -woman  see  a  hare,  her  child  wiU 
often  have  an  hare-lip,  as  we  call  it.    Garca;us,  de  Judiciis 
^eviturarum,  c.  33.    hath  a   meiTiorable  example  of  one 
Thomas  Nickell,  born  in  the  city  of  Brandeburge,  1 35  I ,  b  that 
vent  reeling  and  staggering  all  the  dayes  of  his  life,  as  if 
he  would  full  to  the  ground,  because  his  mother,  being  great 
with  child,  saw  a  drunken  man  reeling  in  the  street.  Such 
another  I  finde  in  Martin  Wenrichius,  com.  de  ortu  monstro- 
rum,  c.  17.    I  saw  (saith  he)  at  Wittenberge  in  Germany,  a 
citizen  that  looked  like  a  carkass.    /  asked  him  the  cause  :  he 
rcplyed,  his  mother,  when  she  bore  him  in  her  v  ornb,  saw  a 
carkass  by  chance,  and  was  sore  affrighted  with  it,  that  ex  eo 
foetus  el  assimilatus  ;/;-07?z  a  ghastly^impression  the  child  was 
like  it. 

So  many  severall  wayes  are  we  plagued  and  punished  for  our 
fathers  defaitlts;  in  so  much  that  (as  Fennclius  truly  saith) 
^it  is  the  greatest  part  of  our  felicity  to  be  well  born  ;  and  it 
were  happy  for  hnmanc  kinJe,  if  only  such  parents,  as  are  sound 
of  body  and  minde.^  shoidd  be  suffered  to  marry.    An  hus- 
bandman will  sow  none  but  the  best  and  choycest  seed  upon 
his  land;  he  will  noi  rear  a  bull  or  an  horse,  except  he  be  right 
sbapen  in  all  parts,  or  permit  him  to  cover  a  mare,  except  he 
be  well  assured  of  his  breed;  wt-  make  chovce  of  the  best  rams 
for  our  sheep,  rear  the  neatest  kine,  and  keep  the  best  dogs; 
quanio  id  diligentius  in  procreandis  liberis  observandum  P 
and  how  careful  then  should  we  be  in  begetting-  of  our  chil- 
dren?   In  former  time,  some  ^  countrevs  have  been  so  charv 
in  this  behalf,  so  stern,  that  if  a  child  were  crooked  or  de- 
formed in  bodv  or  mind'.-,  they  made  him  away ;  so  did  the 
Indians  of  old  (bv  the  relation  of  Curtius),  and  many  other 
well-governed  common- weal ihs,  according  to  the  discipline  of 

»  Bnptista  Porta  loco  pra-d.  Ex  leporum  intuitu  plertcque  infantes  crtiint  bifido 
Jiiperiore  labcUo.  Quasi  inox  in  tc-i  rain  collapsurii.s,  per  omncm  vitam  inrc- 

dcbat,  cutn  tnater  gravida  ebrium  hominem  sic  mcedcrittm  viderat.  Civein 
facie  cadaverosa,  qui  dixit,  &c.  Optimum  bene  nasci  ;  maxima  pars  telici- 

tatis  nostra;  bene  nasci:  quamobrcm  prafclare  humaiio  generi  consultuni  vidcretur,  si 
scili  pareiites  bone  babiti  et  sani  liberis  operam  darent.  'Infantes  iiifirmi  prx- 

cVpiuo  nccati.  liuhcmiis,  lib.  3.  c.  3.  Apud  Lncones  olim.  Lipsius,  epist.  85. 
cent,  ud  Belgas,  DLonysio  Villerio,Siquos  aliqua  niembrorum  parte  inutiles  notaveriiii. 
ncc:;!!  jubent. 
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those  times.  Heretofore,  in  Scotland,  (saith  ^'Hect.  Boethius) 
if  ami  were  visited  with  ihefaUing  sickness,  inadiiess  gowt, 
leprosie,  or  any  such  dangerous  disease,  luhich  was  likely  o  Ue 
propagated  from  the father  to  the  son,  he  was  instant  y  gelded; 
a  woman  kept  from  all  company  of  men  :  and  if  %  c/iawce, 
having  some  suck  disease,  she  ivere  found  to  be  with  child,  she 
with  her- brood  were  buried  alive  :  and  this  was  done  for  the 
common  good,  lest  the  whole  nation  should  be  mjured  or  cor. 
runted.    A  severe  doom,  you  will  say,  and  not  to  be  used 
amoncTst  Christians,  yet  more  to  be  looked  mto  than  it  is.  l^or 
now,  by  our  too  much  facility  in  this  kinde,  m  giving  way  tor 
all  to  marry  that  will,  too  much  liberty  and  indulgence  m  tole- 
rating all  sorts,  there  is  a  vast  confusion  of  hereditary  disease^;, 
no  family  secure,  no  man  aliP>ost  free  from  some  grievous  in- 
firmity or  other.    When  no  choyce  is  had,  but  still  the  eldest 
must  marry,  as  so  many  stallions  of  the  race;  or,  if  rich,  be 
they  fools  or  dizards,  lame  or  maimed,  unable,  intemperate, 
dissolute,  exhaust  through  ryot,  (as  he  said)  ^ jure  hcer edit ario 
sapere  jubcjitur;  they  must  be  wise  and  able  by  inheritance  ; 
it  comes  to  pass  that  our  generation  is  corrupt;  we  have  many 
weak  persons,  both  in  body  and  minde,  many  ferall  diseases 
raging;  amongst  us,  crazed  families,  parentes  peremptores  ;  our 
fathers  bad  ;  and  we  are  like  to  be  worse. 

MEMB.  II. 


suBSECT.  r.. 

Bad  dyet  a  cause.    Substance.    Quality  of  meals. 

ACCORDING  to  my  proposed  method,  having  opened 
hitherto  these  secundary  causes,  which  are  inbred  with 
us,  I  mubtnow  proceed  to  the  outward  and  adventitious,  which 
happen  unto  us  after  we  are  born,  And  those  are  either  evi- 
denl,  remote;  or  inward,  antecedent,  and  the  nearest:  con- 
tinent causes  some  call  them.  These  outward,  remote,  pre- 
cedent causes  are  subdivided  again  into  necessary  and  not 
necessary.  Necessary  (bedause  we  cannot  avoid  them,  but  they 
will  alter  us,  as  they  are  iised,  or  abused)  are  those  six  noh- na- 
tural things,  so  much  spoken  of  amongst  phvsitians,  which  are 
principall  causes  of  this  disease:  for,  almost  in  every  consulta-r. 
tion,  whereas  they  shall  come  to  speak  uf  the  causes,  the  fault 

■  lib.  1.  de  vcterum  Scotorum  nioribus,  Morbo  comitiali.  dementia,  mania, 
lepra,  &c.  aut  simili  labe,  quae  facile  in  prolcm  transtnittitur,  Jaborantes  inter  eos, 
ingcnti  facta  indagine,  inventos,  ne  gens  fceda  contagione  hederetur,  ex  iis  nata.  cas- 
ttaverunt;  mulieres  hujusmodi  procul  a  virorum  consortio  ablegarunt;  quod  si 
/  haruin  aliqua  conccpisse  invcniebatur,  simul  cum  fcetu  nondum  cdito,  dcfodiebatur 
♦iva.  k  Euphormio  Satyr. 
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is  found,  and  this  most  part  objected  to  the  patient;  peccavif 
circa  res  sex  non  natural.es  :  he  hath  still  offended  in  one  of 
those  six.  Montanus,  (cnnsil.  QHJ  consulted  about  a  mclan- 
choly  Jew,  gives  thai  sentence ;  so  did  Frisemelica  in  the  same 
place;  and,  in  his  two  hundred  forty  fourth  counsell,  censur- 
ing a  melancholy  souldicr,  assigns  that  reason  of  his  malady  j 
*  He  offended  in  all  those  six  non-natural  things^  which  were 
the  outward  causes,  from  which  came  those  inward  obstruc- 
tions  ;  and  so  in  the  rest. 

These  six  non-natural  things  are  dyet,    retention,  and 
evacuation,  which  are  more  material  than  the  other,  because 
they  make  new  matter,  or  else  are  conversant  in  keeping  or 
expelling  it.  The  other  four  are,  ayr,  exercise,  sleeping,  waking, 
and  perturbations  of  the  minde,  which  only  alter  the  matter. 
The  first  of  these  is  dyet,  which  consists  in  meat  and  drink, 
and  causeth  melancholy,  as  it  offends  in  substance  or  accidents, 
that  is,  quantity,  quality,  or  the  like.    And  well  it  may  bfe 
called  a  material  cause,  since  that,  as  bFernelius  holds,  it  hath 
such  a  power  in  begetting  of  diseases j  and  yeelds  the  matter 
and  sustenance  of  them ;  for  neither  ayr,  nor  perturbations, 
rtor  any  of  those  other  evident  causes,  take  place  or  work  thi^ 
effect,  except  the  constitution  of  body  and  preparation  of  hu- 
mours do  concur ;  that  a  man  may  say,  this  dyet  is  the 
'mother  of  diseases,  let  the  father  be  what  he  ivill;  and  from 
this  alone,  melancholy  and  frequent  other  maladies  arise. 
Many  physitians,  I  confess,  have  written  copious  volumes  of 
this  one  subject,  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  all  manner  of 
meats;  as,  namelv,  Galen,  Isaac  the  Jew ;   tJalyabbas,  Avi- 
cenna,  Mesue,  Arabians;  Gordonius,  Villanovanus,  Wecker, 
Johannes  Bruerinus,  sitologia  de  Rsculentis  et  Proculeiitis, 
Michael  Savanarola,  Tract.  2.  c.  8.    Anthony  Fumanellus, 
lib.  dereoimine  senum.  Curio  in  his  comment  on  Schola  Saler- 
na,  Godefridus  Stekius  arte  med.  Marsilius  Cognatus,  Ftcj- 
nns,  Ran^ovius,  F-onseca,  Lessius  Maa;ninus,  regim.  sanitatis, 
Fiietngius,  Hugo  Fridevallius,  Sec.  besides  many  other  in 
'  English;  and  almost  every  peculiar  physitian  discourseth  at- 
large  of  all  peculiar  meats  in  his  chapter  of  melancholy.  Yet, 
because  these  bookt/s  are  not  at  hand  to  every  man,  I  will  briefly 
touch  what  kindeof  meats  ingender  this  humour,  through  their 
severall  species,  and  which  are  to  be  avoided.    How  they  alter 

•  Fecit  omnia  delicta,  q'jae  fieri  possunt,  circa  its  sex  non  naturales  ;  et  ex  fuerunt 
caussa;  extrinsecae,  cx  quibus  postea  oris;  sunt  obstructiones.  •>  Path.  1.  1.  c.  2. 

Maxinnain  in  gignendis  morbis  vim  oblinet,  pabulum,  materiamque  morbi  suggercusf 
nam  nccab  acre,  ni'c  a  perinrbationibus,  vel  aliis  cvidentrbiis  caussis  morbt  sunt,  nist 
tonsciiiii.t  corporis  prrc-paratio.  el  humorum  constitutio.  Ut  scmel  dicam,  una  gula 
est  (  mnium  morboiiim  n)3tc,-,,«niamsi  alius  est  genitor.  Ab  hac  morbi  spontc  SKpc- 
anan'aiJt,  nulla  alia  cogLT.ttr  caubsa".  «  Cogaii,  Iliot,  Vauhanj  Voucr.  ^ 
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an4  change  the  matter,  spirits  first,  and  after  humours,  by 
which  we  are  preserved,  and  the  constitution  of  our  body, 
FerneHus  and  oiht^rs  will  shew  you.  I  hasten  to  the  thing  it 
self:  and,  first,  of  such  dyet  as  ofiends  in  substance. 

Beef.]  Beef,  a  strong  and  hearty  meat  (cold  in  the  first 
degree,  dry  in  the  secund,  saith  Gal.  /.  3.  c.  1.  de  alim.fac.J 
is  contlemned  by  him,  and  all  succeeding  authors,  to  breed 
gross  melancholy  blood ;  good  for  such  as  are  sound,  and  of  a 
strong  constitution,  for  labouring  men,  if  ordered  aright, 
corned,  yong,  of  an  oxe,  for  all  gelded  meats  in  every  species 
are  held  best;  or,  if  old,  ^such  as-  have  been  tired  out  with 
labour,  are  preferred.  Aiibanus  and  Sabellicus  commend 
Portugal  beef  to  be  the  most  savoury,  best,  and  easiest  of 
digestion;  we  commend  ours  :  but  all  is  rejected  and  unfit  for 
such  as  lead  a  resty  life,  any  waves  inclined  to  melancholy,  or 
dry  of  complexion.  Tales  (Galen  thinks)  de  facili  melancho' 
licis  cegritiidinihus  capiuntur. 

Pork.]  Pork,  of  all  meats,  is  most  nutritive  in  his  owil  - 
.  nature,  but  altogether  unfit  for  such  as  live  at  ease,  or  are  any 
wayes  unsound  of  body  or  minde;  too  moist,  full  of  humours, 
and  therefore  noxia  delicatis,  saith  Savanarola,  ex  eariim  usu 
ul  duhitelur,  anfebris  guartana  genereiur :  nought  for  queasie 
stomachs,  in  so  much,  that  frequent  use  of  it  may  breed  A 
quartan  ague. 

Goat.]  Savanarola  discommends  goats  flesh,  and  so  doth 
''Bruerinus,  /.  13.  c.  19,  calling  it  a  filthy  beast,  and  ram- 
mish ;  and  therefore  supposeth  it  will  breed  rank  and  filthy 
substance :  yet  kid,  such  as  are  yong  and  tender,  Tsaad 
accepts,  Bruerinus,  and  Galen,  I.  1.  c.  I.  de  alimentoruni 
facuLtatihus. 

Hart.]  Hart,  and  red  deer,  hath  an  evil  name]  it  yeeld^ 
gross  nutriment ;  a  strong  and  great  grained  meat,  next  unto 
a  horse,  which  although  some  countreys  cat,  as  Tartars  and 
they  of  China,  yet  ''  Galen  condemns.  Yong  foals  are  as 
commonly  eaten  in  Spain,  as  red  deer,  and,  to  furnish  their 
navies,  about  Malaga  especially,  often  used.  But  such  meats 
ask  long  baking  or  seething,  to  qualifie  them  ;  and  yet  all  will 
not  serve. 

Venison,  Fallow  Deer.]    All  venison  is  melancholy,  and 
begets  bad  blood ;  a  pleasant  meat  in  great  esteem  with  us 
.(for  we  have  more  parkes  in  England,  than  there  are  in  all 
Europe  besides)  in  our  solemn  feasts.    'Tis  somewhat  better, 

•  Frietagius.  •>  Non  laiidntur,    quia  melancholicum  prabtt  alimcntum. 

*  Male  alit  ccrvina  (inquit  Frietagius) :  crassissimum  ct  atribilarium  suppeditat  ali- 
mcntum. i  Lib.  de  kabciliss.  dista.    Equina  caro  et  aaixiina  equiiiis  dandd  wt 
'hominibus  et  asininis 
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hunted,  than  otherwise,  and  well  prepared  by  cookery  ;  but 
generally  bad,  and  seldome  to  be  used. 

Hare.']  Hare,  a  black  meat,  melancholy,  and  hard  of  diges- 
tion: it  breeds ///rwZ/WA-,  often  eaten,  and  caiiseth  fcarful  dreames;. 
so  doth  all  venison,  and  is  condemned  bv  a  jury  of  physilians. 
Mizaldus  and  some  others  say  that  hare  is  a  nierry  meat,  and 
that  it  will  make  one  faire,  as  Martial's  epigram' testifies  to 
Geliia  ;  but  this  is  per  accidens,  because  of  the  good  sport  it 
makes,  merry  company,  and  gootl'  discourse  that  is  commonly 
at  the  eating  o-f  it,  and  not  otherwise  to  be  wntlcrstood. 

Conies.]  "  Conies  are  of  the  nature  of  hares.  Magnlnus 
compares  them  to  beef,  pig,  and  goat,  Beg.  sank.  part.  3.  c.  17  r 
yet  yong  rabbets,  by  all  men,  are  approved  to  be  good. 

•Generally,  ail  such  meals  as  are  hard  of  digestion,  breed 
melancholy.  Aretaeus,  lib.  7.  cap.  5,  reckons  uy)  heads  and  feet, 
^bowels,  brains,  entrails,  marrow,  fat,  blood,  skins,  and  those 
inward  parts,  as  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  8cc.  They  are  re- 
jected by  Isaac,  lib.  2.  part.  3.  Magninus,  part.  3.  cap.  1/. 
Bruerinus,  ZiA.  j2.    Savanarola,  Rub.  32.  Tract.  <2. 

Milk.]  Milk,  and  all  that  comes  of  milk,  as  butter  and 
cheese,  curds,  &c.  increase  melancholy  (whey  only  excepted, 
which  is  most  wholesome).  Some  except  asses  milk.  The 
rest,  to  such  as  are  sound,  is  nutritive  and  good,  especially  for 
yong  children  ;  but,  because  soon  turned  to  corruption,  ^  not 
good  for  those  tliat  have  unclean  stomachs,  are  subject  to 
headake,  or  have  green  wounds,  stone,  &c.  Of  all  cheeses, 
I  take  that  kinde  which  we  call  Banbury  cheese  to  be  the  best. 
Ex  vetustis  pessivu/s,  the  older,  stronger,  and  harder,  the 
worst,  as  Langius  discourseth  in  his  Epistle  to  Melancthon, 
cited  by  Mizakius,  Isaac,  p.  5.  Gal.  3.  de  cibis  boni  sued,  &'c. 
■''  Fowl.]  Amongst  fowl,  ^peacocks,  and  pigeons,  all  fenny 
fowl,  are  forbidden,  as  ducks,  geese,  swans,  herns,  cranes, 
coots,  didappers,  waterhens,  with  all  those  teals,  curs,  shel- 
drakes, and  pecklcd  fowls,  that  come  hither  in  winter  out  of 
Scandia,  Muscovie,  Greenland,  Friezland,  which  haff  the  year 
are  covered  all  over  with  snow,  and  frozen  up.  Though  these 
•  be  fairc  in  feathers,  pleasant  m  taste,  and  have  a  good  outside 
(like  hypocrites),  white  in  plumes,  and  soft,  their  flesh  is  hard, 
black,  unwholesome,  dangerous,  naelancholy  meat.  Gravant 
et  putrefaclunt  stwiachum,  saitH  Isaat,  part.  5.  de  vol.  their 
•yong  ones  are  more  tolerable;  but  yong  pigeons  he  quite 
disproves. 

»  Param  absunt  a  natura  leponini.  Bmorinus,  I.  l.S.  cap.  25.  Pnllorum  tenera 
et  optima.  Tllniidalnlis  siicci  nauseam  provocsnt.  Piso.  Altomar. 

*GMrio-.  Frietap;ius,  Magninus  part.  3.  cap.  17 — Mercurialis,  de  afFect.  lib.  1.  c.  10, 
excepts  all  nii'lk  meats  in  hyp.'clioiidripcal  niclancholy.  •Wccker,  Syntax, 

thcor.  p.  2.  Isaac,  Bruer.  lib.  ia.  cap.  30-  et  31. 
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Fishes.']  Rhasis  and  ^Magninus  discommend  all  fish,  and^ 
sav,  they  breed  viscosities^  slimy  nutriment,  little  and  hii-j' 
morous  nourishment;  Savanarola  adds  cold,  moist;  ^.nd^, 
iiegmatick,  Isaac;  and  therefore  unwholesome  for  all  coldJ 
and  melancholy  complexions.  Others  make  a  difierence,  re- 
jecting only,  among  fresh- water  fish,  eel,  tench,  lamprey,  cra\y- 
fish  (which  Bright  approves,  cap.  G.)  and  such  as  are  bred  in 
muddy  and  standing  waters,  and  have  a  taste  of  mud,  as  Fran- 
ciscus  Bonsuetus  poetically  defines,  (Lib.  de  aquatilihusj 

Nam  pisces  omnes,  qui  stagna  lacusque  frequentant. 
Semper  plus  succi  deterioris  habent. 

All  fish,  that  standing  pools  and  lakes  frequent. 
Do  ever  yeeld  bad  juyce  and  nourishment. 

Lampreys,  Paulus  .lovius  fc.  34.  de  piscihus fluvial.J  highly 
magnifies,  and  saith,  none  speak  against  them,  but  inepti  and 
scrupulosi ;  some  scrupulous  persons;  but  ^eeles  (c.  33j  he\ 
abhorreth :  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  all  physitians  detest 
them,  especially  about  the  solstice.  Gomesius  (lib.  1.  c.  22.  de 
sale)  doth  immoderately  extol  sea-fish,  which  others  as  much 
vilifie,  and,  above  the  rest,  dryed,  sowced,  indurate  fish,  as 
ling,  fumados,  red- herrings,  sprats,  stock-fish,  haberdine, 
poor-john,  all  shell-fish.  "^Tim.  Bright  excepts  lobster  and 
crab.  Messarius  commends  salmon,  which  Bruerinus  contra-' 
diets,  lib.  22.  c.  17.  Magninus  rejects  congrc,  sturgeon, 
turbet,  mackerel,  skate. 

Carp  is  a  fish,  of  which  I  know  not  what  to  determine.  Fran- 
ciscus  Bonsuetus  accounts  it  a  muddy  fish.    Hippolytus  Sal- 
vianus,  in  his  book  de  Piscium  natiird  et  prceparatione,  which 
was  printed  at  Rome  in  folio,  1554,  (with  most  elegant  pic-' 
tures)  esteems  carp  no  belter  than  a  slimy  waterv  meat.  Pau- 
lus Jovius,  on  the  oilier  side,  disallowing  tench,  approves  of 
it  ;  so  doth  Dubravius  in  his  bookes  of  Fish-ponds.  Frieta- 
gius  ^extols  it  for  an  excellent  wholesome  meat,  and  puts' it 
amongst  the  fishes  of  the  best  rank;  and  so  do  most  of  our' 
countrey  gentlemen,  that  store  their  ponds  almost  with  no, 
other  fish.    But  this  controversie  is  easily  decided,  in  xti^ 
judgement,  by  Bruerinus,  /.  22.  c.  13.    The  difference  riseth 
from  the  site  and  nature  of  pools,  '  sometimes  muddy,  some- 
. times  sweet:  they  are  in  taste  as  the  place  is,  from  whence 

"  Cap.  18.  part  3.  Omni  loco  et  omni  tempore  mcdici  detestautur  an"-uil- 

las,  prxsertim  cirp  solstitlum,    Damnantur  turn  sanis  turn  £gris.  c  Cap.  6.  in 

His  Tract  of  Melancholy j,  d  Optime  nutrit,  omnium  judicio,  •inter  prima  no- 

tie  ptsces  gustu  prasstai..«.  «  Non  est  dubium,  quin,  pro  viVariorum  situ  ac 

natura,  magnas  ?hmcntorum  sorUantur  differentias,  alibi  suaviorcs,  alibi  lutulen^io.res. 
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they  be  taken.  In  like  manner  almost,  we  may  conclude  of 
other  fresh-fish.  But  see  more  in  Rondclctius,  Bellonlu'j, 
Oribasius,  lib.  J.  cap.  22.  Isaac,  /.  l.especrally  Hippolytus 
Salvianus,  who  is  instar  omnium  solus,  &c.  Howsoever  they 
may  be  wholesome  and  approved,  much  use  of  them  is  not 
good.  P.  Foresius,  in  his  Medicinal  Ohscrvatioivs,  relates, 
that  Carthusian  fryers,  whose  living  is  most  partfis'h,  are  more 
subject  to  melancholy  than  any  oiher  order;  and  that  he  found 
by  experience,  being  sometimes  their  physitian  ordinary  at 
Dclph  in  Holland.  He  exemplifies  it  with  an  instance  of  one 
Buscodnese,  a  Carthusian  of  a  ruddy  colour,  and  well  liking, 
that  by  solitary  living  and  fish-eating,  became  so  misafTectcd. 

Herbs.]  Amongst  herbs  to  be  eaten,  I  finde  gourds,  cow- 
cumbers,  coleworts,  melons,  disallowed,  but  especially  cab- 
bage. It  causeth  troublesome  dreames,  and  sends  up  black 
vapours  to  the  brain.  Galen,  (loc.  affect.  I.  3.  c.  6J  of  all 
herbs,  condemns  cabbage;  and  Isaac,  lib.  2.  c.  1.  animce 
gravitatem  facit,  it  brings  heaviness  to  the  soule.  Some  arc 
of  opinion,  that  all  raw  herbs  and  sallets  breed  melancholy 
blood,  except  bugloss  and  iettice.  Crato  fconsil.  21.  lib.  -2) 
speaks  against  all  herbs  and  worts,  except  borrage,  bugloss, 
fennel,  parsly,  dill,  bawm,  succory.  Magninus,  (regiin.  sa- 
nitatiSf  3.  part.  cap.  3\J  omnes  herbce  simpUcker  malce,  vii 
tili :  all  herbs  are  simply  evil  to  feed  on  (as  he  thinks.)  So 
did  that  scoffing  cook  in  ^Plautus  hold, 

 Non  ego  ccenam  condio,  ut  alii  coqui  sclent. 

Qui  mihi  condita  prata  in  patinis  proferunt, 
Boves  qui  convivas  faciunt,  herbasque  aggerunt, 

^.ike  other  cooks,  I  do  not  supper  dress. 

That  put  whole  medows  in  a  platter, 
And  make  no  better  of  the  guests  than  beeves. 

With  herbs  and  grass  to  feed  them  fatter. 

Our  Italians  and  Spaniards  do  make  a  whole  dinner  of  herba 
and  sallets  (which  our  said  Plautus  calls  caenas  terrestreSj 
Horace,  ccentis  sine  sanguinej  ;  by  which  meanes,  as  he  io\' 
1«>W3  it, 

•  Hie  homines  tarn  brevem  vltam  coluut  

Qui  herbas  hujusmodi  in  alvum  suara  congerunt: 

Formidolosum  dictu,  non  esu  modo, 

Quas  herbas  pecudes  non  edunt,  homines  edunt. 

Their  lives,  that  eat  such  herbs,  must  needs  be  short; 
And  'tis  a  fearful  thing  for  to  report, 

•  Okservat.  16.  Ub.  10.         *  Pseudolus,  act,  3.  seen.  2.        «  Plautus,  ibid. 
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That  men  should  feed  on  such  a  kinde  of  meat. 
Which  very  juraents  would  refuse  lo  eat. 

a  They  are  windy,  and  not  fit  therefore  to  be  eaten  of  all 
men  raw,  though  qualified  with  ovl,  but  in  broths,  or  other- 
wise.  See  more  of  these  in  every   husbandman  and  herbalist. 
Roots.]  Roots  fetsi  quaninddm  genlium  opes  sinty  saith  Brue- 
rinus— the  wedth  of  some  countreys,  and  sole  food)  are  windy 
a,nd  bad,  or  troublesome  to  the  head;  as  onyons,  garlick,  scalhons, 
turneps,  carrets,  radjshes,  parsnips.    Crato  {Lib.  2.  consiL  1  \J 
disallows  all  roots ;  though  ^  some  approve  of  parsnips  and 
potatoes,    d  Magninus  is  of  Crnto's  opinion—^  they  trouble 
the  minde,  sevdmg  gross  fumes  to  the  brain,  make  men  mad, 
■  especially  garlick,  onyons,  if  a  man  liberally  feed  on  them 
a  vear  together.    Guianerius  (tract,  \5.cap.  ^)  complains 
,  of  ali  manlier  of  roots,  and  so  doth  Bruerinus,  even  parsnips 
.  themselves,  which  are  the  best;  Lib.  9-  eap.  l\.  pasthmca- 
rum  usus  succos  gignit  hnprobos. 

Fruits,']  Crato  {consil.  21.  lib.  I. J  utterly  forbids  all  manner 
of  fruits,  as  pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  nuts, 
niedlers,  serves,  See.  Sauguinem  inficiunt^  saith  Villauo- 
i  vanus;  they  infect  the  blood;  and  putrifie  it,  Magninus 
holds,  and  must  not  therefore  be  taken,  via  cibi,  avi 
qiiantitate  magna,  not  to  make  a  meal  of,  or  in  any  great 
<]uantity-  ^  Cardan  makes  that  a  cause  of  their  eentinual 
sickness  at  Fessa  in  Africk,  because  they  live  so  much  on 
fruits,  eating  them  thrice  a  day.  Lauren  tins  approves  of 
many  fruits,  in  his  Tract  of  Melanclwly,  which  olliers  dis- 
allow, and,  amongst  the  rest,  apples,  (which  some  likewise 
commend)  as  sweetings,  pearmains,  pippins,  as  good  against 
melancholy ;  but  to  him  that  is  any  way  inclined  to  or  touched 
with  this  malady,  sNicholas  Piso,  in  \\\sFracticks,  forbids  alj 
fruits,  as  windy,  or  to  be  sparingly  eaten  at  least  and  not  raw. 
Amongst  other  fruits,  Bruerinus  (out  of  Galen)  excepts 
grapes  and  figs;  but  I  finde  them  likewise  rejected. 

Pulse.]  Ali  pulse  aie  naught,  beans,  peas,  fitches,  &Ci 
they  fill  the  brain  (saith  Isaac)  with  gross  fumes,  breed  black 
thick  blood,  and  cause  troublesome  dreames.  And  therefore, 
that  which  Pythagoras  said  to  his  schoUars  of  old,  may  be  for 

•  Qua  re  rectius  valetudini  sus  qulsque  consulet,  qui,  lapsus  priorum  parentuin 
tnemor,  eas  plane  vel  omiscrit  vel  parcede  gustarit.  Kersleius,  cap,  4  devero  usu  med. 
*  In  Mizaldo  de  Horto,  P.  Crescent  Hfrbastein.  &c.  «  Cap.  13.  part,  3.  Bright, 
in  his  Tract  of  Mel.  Intcllectum  turbant,  producunt  insapiam.    '  'Audivi, 

(inquit  Magnin.)  quod,  si  quis  ex  iis  per  annum  continue  comedat,  in  insaniam 
cadcret.  c.  13.  Improbi  succi  sunt.  cap.  12.  '  Dc  rerum  varictat.    In  Fessa 

plerumquc  morbosi,  quod  fructus  comedant  tcr  in  die,  B  Cap.  dc  ixui, 

^  Lib,  11.  c.  3. 

as 
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ever  applyecl  to  melancholy  men,  Afahisahstmelc',  eat  no 
peas  nor  beans.  Yet,  to  such  as  will  needs  eat  them,  I 
would  give  this  counsell ;  to  prepare  them  according  to  those 
rules  that  Arnoldus  Villanovanus  and  Frictagius  prescribe,  for 
eating  and  dressing  fruits,  herbs,  roots,  pulse,  &c. 

Spices.']  Spices  cause  hot  and  head  melancholy,  and  are, 
for  that  cause,  forbidden  by  our  physitians,  to  such  men  as 
are  inclined  to  this  malady,  as  pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  mace,  dates.  Sec.  hony  and  sugar.  "  Some  except 
hony :  to  those  that  are  cold,  it  may  be  tolerable;  but  diilcia 
se  in  hilem  vertunt ;  they  are  obstructive.  Crato  therefore  for- 
bids all  spice  (in  a  consultation  of  his  for  a  melancholy 
schoolmaster),  omnia  aromatica,  et  quidqidd  savguinem 
ddurit :  so  doth  Fernclius,  consil,  43;  Guiancrius,  tract.  i5. 
C.  2;  Mercurialis,  189.  To  these  T  may  add  all  sharp 
and  sowr  things,  luscious,  and  over-sweet,  or  fat,  as  oyl, 
vinegar,  verjuyce,  mustard,  salt;  as  sweet  things  are  obstruc- 
tivcj  so  these  are  corrosive.  Gomesius  fin  his  bookes  de  sale, 
I.  1.  c.  21.J  highly  commends  salt ;  so  do  Codronchus  in  his 
tract,  de  sale  Ahsinthii,  Lemn.  I.  3.  c.  9.  de  ccculi.  nat. 
mir.  Yet  common  experience  finds  salt,  and  salt  meats,  to 
be  great  procurers  of  this  disease  :  and  for  that  cause,  belike, 
those  Egyptian  priests  abstained  from  salt,  even  so  much  as 
in  their  bread,  nt  sine  perturlatione  anima  esset,  saith  mine 
author — that  their  soulcs  might  be  free  from  perturbations. 

Bread.']  Bread  that  is  made  of  baser  grain,  as  peas,  beans, 
oats,  rye,  or  ^  over-hard  baked,  crusty,  and  black,  is  often 
spoken  against,  as  causing  melancholy  juyce  and  winde.  John 
Mavor,  in  the  first  book  of  his  History  of  Scotland,  contends 
much  for  the  wholesomeness  of  oaten  bread.  It  was  objected 
to  him,  then  living  at  Paris  in  France,  that  his  countreymen 
fed  on  oats  and  base  grain,  as  a  disgrace;  but  he  doth  ingenu- 
ously confess,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  a  third  part  of  England, 
did  most  part  use  that  kinde  of  bread  ;  tha^t  it  was  as  wholesome 
as  any  grain,  and  yeelded  as  good  nourishment.  And  yet 
Wecicer  (out  of  Galen)  calls  it  horse-meal,  and  fitter  for  Ju- 
ments  than  men,  to  feed  on.  But  read  Galen  himself,  (Lib. 
1.  De  cibis  loni  et  mali  succij  more  largely  discoursing  of 
corn  and  bread. 

Wine.]  All  black  wines,  over  hot,  compound,  strong  thick 
drinks,  as  Muscadine,  Malmsie,  Allegant,  Rumny,  Brown- 
bastard,  Metheglen,  and  the  like,  of  which  they  have 
thirty  severall  kindes  ii>  JVJu&covie — all  such  made  drinks  are 

...  ;;j  Ti' 

•  Bright  (c.  6.)  excepts  hony  •>  Hor.  apiid  Scoltzium,  consil.  186.       '  ^5 

corapdas  crustam,  qholeram  quia  gignit.adustam.  Schol.  Sal. 
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iiurtful  in  this  case,  to  such  as  are  hot,  or  of  a  sanguine  chole- 
rick  complexion,  yong,  or  inclined  to  head-melancholy  :  for 
many  times  the  drinkmg  of  wine  alone  causeth  it.  Arculanus 
/c.  16.  in  9.  RliasisJ  puts  in  wine  for  a  great  cause,  especially 
if  it  be  iramoderatelv  used.  Guia-ncrius  (Tract.  13,  c.  '2j 
t  lis  a  story  of  two  Dutchmen,  to  whom  he  gave  entertain- 
ment in  hi:3  house,  ^ -that  m  one  menetlis  space,  were  l&tli  we- 
lanckolij  by  drinkmg  vf  wine  ;  one  did  nought  but  sing,  the 
other  sicrh.  Galcii  fL  de  caussis  morh.  c  3j,  MatthioUis  (on 
DioscorTdes)  and,  above  all  other,  Andreas  Bacchius,  fl.  3.  18. 
It).  20J  have  reckoned  upon  those  inconveniences  that  come 
by  wine.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  to  such  as  are  cold, 
<»r  sluggish  melancholy,  a  cup  of  wine  is  good  physick  ;  and 
-so  dotli  iVlercurialis  grant,  co/wi/.  '■25.  In  that  case,  if  the  tem- 
perature be  cold,  as  to  tnost  melancholy  men  it  is,  wine  is 
much  commeuded,  if  it  be  moderately  used. 

Cider,  Perry.']  Cider  and  Perry  &ve  both  cold  and  windy 
drinks,  and  for  that  cause,  to  be  neglected;  and  so  are  all 
those  hot  spiced  strong  drinks. 

Beer.]  Beer,  if  it  be  over  new  or  over  stale,  over  strong,  or 
not  sod,  smell  of  the  cask,  sharp,  or  sowr,  is  most  uiiwhol- 
some,  frets  and  gauls,  he.  Henricus  Ayrerus,  in  ^  a  consul- 
tation of  his,  for  one  that  laboured  of  hypochondriacal  melan- 
choly, disconmiends  beer;  so  doth  ^Crato  (in  that  excellent 
-counsell  of  his.  Lib.  2.  consil.  2iJ  as  too  windy,  because  of  the 
hop.  But  he  means,  belike,  that  thick  black  Bohemian  beer 
/used  in  some  other  parts  of Germany. 

 nil  spissius  111  a, 

Dum  bibitur;  nil  clarius  est,  dum  mingitur  ;  »inde 
•Constat,  quod  multas  faeces  in  corpore  iinquat — 

Nothing  comes  in  so  thick  j 
Nothing  goes  out  so  thin  j 
It  must  needs  follow,  then. 
The  dregs  are  left  within — 

as  that  old  poet  scoffed,  calling  it  Stygiee  monsirum  conforme 
pdliidi,  a  monstrous  drink,  like  the  river  Styx.  But,  let  them 
say  as  they  list,  to  such  as  are  accustomed  unto  it,  'tis  a  most 
tvholesome'i^so  Polydor  Virgil  calleth  it)  and  a  pleasant  drink; 
it  is  more  subtil  and  better  for  the  hop,  that  rarifies  it,  and  hath 
an  especial  vertue  against  melancholy,  as  our  herbalists  confess, 
^uchsius  approves,  LiL  2.  sect.  2.  instil,  cap.  11.  and  many- 
others, 

•  Vinumturbidum,  •<>  Ex  virii  patentis  bibitionc,  duo  Alemani  in  uno  mensc 

melancholici  facti  sunt.  =  H^deshciin,  spxcil.  fol.  373.  J  Crassum  gene, 

Tat  sanguincm.       c  About  Dantzick,  Inspruck,  Hamburg,  Lypslck.  ^ilcuricus 
•Ai^iinccnsis,  e  Potui  turn  salubris  turn  jucuudus,  1,  1. 
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Waters.']  Standing  waters,  thick  and  ill  coloured,  such  as 
come  forth  of  pools  and  motes,  where  hemp  hath  been 
steeped,  or  slimy  fishes  live,  are  most  unwholbomc,  putrificd, 
and  full  of  mites,  creepers,  slimy,  muddy,  unclean,  corrupt* 
impure,  by  reason  of  the  suns  heat,  and  still  standing.  They 
cause  fowl  distemperatures  in  the  body  and  mindc  of  man,  are 
unfit  to  make  drink  of,  to  dress  meat  with,  or  to  be  'used 
about  men  inwardly  or  outwardly.  They  are  good  for  many 
domesticall  uses,  to  wash  horses,  water  cattel,  &c.  or  in  time 
of  necessity,  but  not  otherwise.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that 
such  fat  standing  waters  make  the  best  beer,  and  that  seething 
doth  defecate  it,  as  ''Cardan  holds  fLih.  13.  subtil  J  it  mends 
the  substance  and  savour  of  it ;  but  it  is  a  paradox.  Such 
beer  may  be  stronger,  but  not  so  wholesome  as  the  other,  as 
'.Tobertus  truly  justifieth,  out  of  Galen,  fParadox.  dec.  l. 
Paradox.  5j  that  the  seething  of  such  impure  waters 
doth  not  purge  or  purifie  them.  Pliny  (lib.  31.  c.  3J  is  of 
the  same  tenent ;  and  P.  Crescentius,  agricult.  lib.  l .  et  lib. 
A.  c.  \\.  et  c.  45.  Pamphilius  Herilachus,  /.  4.  de  nat. 
aquarum^  such  waters  are  naught,  not  to  be  used,  and  (by 
the  testimony  of  ^  Galen)  breed  agues,  dropsies,  pleurisies, 
splenetick  and  melanckoh/  passions,  hurt  the  eys,  cause  a 
had  temperature,  and  ill  disposition  of  the  whole  body,  with 
bad  colour.  This  Jobertus  stifly  maintains,  (Paradox,  lib.  1. 
part  5j  that  it  causeth  bleer  eys,  bad  colour,  and  many  loath- 
some  diseases  to  such  as  use  it.  This,  which  they  say,  stands 
■with  good  reason;  for,  as  geographers,  relate,  the  water  of 
Astracan  breeds  worms  in  such  as  drink  it.  '■"Axius,  or  (as 
now  called)  Verduri,  the  fairest  river  in  Macedonia,  makes  all 
cattel  black  that  taste  of  it.  Aliacmon,  now  Peleca,  another 
stream  in  Thessalv,  turns  cattel  most  part  white,  si  potui 
ducas.  I.  Aubanus  Bohemus  referrs  that  Utruma,  or  poke 
of  the  Bavarians  and  Styrians,  to  the  nature  of  their  waters,  as 
8  Munstcr  doth  that  of  the  Valesians,  in  the  Alps ;  and  ^  Bodine 
supposeth  the  stuttering  of  some  families  in  Aquitania,  about 
Labden,  to  proceed  from  the  same  cause,  and  that  the  filth 
is  derived  from  the  water  to  their  bodies.  So  that  they 
that  u$e  filthy,  standing,  ill-coloured,  thick,  muddy  water, 
must  needs  have  muddy,  ill-coloured,  impure,  and  infirm 
bodies  :  and,  because  the  body  works  upon  the  minde,  they 

»  Galen.  1.  1.  de  san.  tuend.  Cavends  suntaaqua:  quje  ex  stagnis  hauriuntur,  ct 
qu.-E  ttirbidac  et  male  olentes.  &c.  ^  Irinoxium  rcddit  et  bene  olentem. 

«  Contendit  hicc  vitia  coctionc  non  cmendari.  *  Lib.  de  bonitate  aqiise.  Hy- 

dropem  augct,  fcbrcs  putridas,  splcaem,  tusses  ;  nocet  oculis  ;  malum  habitum  cor- 
poris et  colorem.  'Mag.  Nigritatem  inducit,  si  pecora  biberint.  fAqua: 
ex  ivjvibus  coa£l.ic  strumosos  facimit.  b  Cosraog.  1.  3.  cap.  36.  Method, 
hist.  cap.  5.  Balbutiunt  Labdoni  in.  Aquitania  ob  a(juas;  atquc  hi  roorbi  ab  aquisin 
corpora  dcrivaiitur. 
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shall  have  grosser  understandings,  dull,  foggy,  melancholy 
spirits,  and  be  really  subject  to  all  manner  of  infirmUies. 

To  these  noxious  simples,  we  may  reduce  an  inhnite  num- 
ber of  compound,  artificial,  made  dishes,  of  which  our  cooks 
afford  us  a  ^rreat  variety,  as  taylors  do  fashions  in  our  apparel. 
Such  are  » puddings  stuffed  with  blood,  or  otherwise  composed, 
baked  meats,  sowced,  indurate  meats,  frycd,  and  broyled,  but- 
tered meats,  condite,  powdred,  and  over-dryed,  all  cakes, 
simnels,  buns,  cracknels,  made  with  butter,  spice,  &c.  frit- 
ters, pancakes,  pyes,  salsages,  and  those  several  sawces,  sharp, 
or  over  sweet,  of  which  scientia  popmcB  (as  Seneca  calls  it) 
hath  served  those  =  Apician  trickes,  and  perfumed  dishes,  which 
Adrian  the  Sixth,  pope,  so  much  adinired  in  the  accounts  of  his 
Tjreckcessour  Leo  deciinus  ;  and  which  prodigious  ryot  and  pro- 
digahty  have  invented  in  this  age.  These  do  generally  ingen- 
der  gross  humours,  fill  the  stomach  with  crudities,  and  all  those 
inward  parts  with  obstructions.  Montanus  (consil.  '■2'2.J  gives 
instance  in  a  melancholy  Jew,  that,  by  eating  such  tart 
sawces,  made  dishes,  and  salt  meats,  with  which  he  was  over- 
iBuch  delighted,  became  melancholy,  and  was  evil-affected. 
Such  examples  are  familiar  and  common. 


SUBSECT.  II. 
Quantily  of  Dyet  a  Cause. 

Jnr^HERE  is  not  so  much  harm  proceeding  from  ihe  substance 
if  it  self  of  meat,  and  quality  of  it,  in  ill  dressing  and  pre- 
paring, as  there  is  from  the  quantity,  disorder  of  time  and  place, 
unseasonable  use  of  it,  '^intemperance,  over-much  or  over- 
little  taking  of  it.  A  true  saying  it  is,  Flures  crapula  quam 
gladius ;  this  gluttony  kills  more  than  the  sword  ;  this  om?ii- 
vorantiuj  et  fiomicida  gula,  this  all  devouring,  and  murdering 

fut.    And  that  of  '  Pliny  is  truer;  simple  dyet  is  the  best : 
eaping  up  of  sever  all  meats  is  pernicious^  and  sawces  worse  ; 
many  dishes  bring  many  diseases.    ^Avicen  cryes  out,  that 

»  Edulia  ex  sanguine  et  sufFocato  parta.  Hildcsheim.  Cupedia  vcro,  pla- 

centae, bellaria,coinmentaque  alia  curiosa  pistorum  et  coquorum  gustui  servientlum, 
conciliant  morbos  turn  corpori  turn  animo  insanabiles.  Philo  Judieus,  lib.  de  vic- 
tijmis.  P.  Jov.  vita  ejus.  «  As  lett  ice  steeped  in  wine,  birds  fed  with  fennel  and 

.^ugar.  as  a  popes  concubine  used  in  Avignion.    Stephan.  Animse  negotium 

ilia  facessit,  et  de  tcmplo  Deijimmundum  stabulum  facit.  Pelctius,  10.  c.  '  Lib. 
H- c,  52.  Homini  cibus  utilissinuis  simplex  ;  accrvatio  ciborum  pestifera,  et  con» 
dimenta  perniciosa ;  multos  uiorbos  multa  fercula  fcrunt.  *^  3.1  Dec.  2.  c.  Ni- 

hil deterius  quam  si  tempus  justo  longius  comedendo  protrahatur,  et  varia  ciborum 
genera  conjungantur ;  inde  morborura  scaturigo,  qua:  ex  repugnantia  humoruin 
oritur. 
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noihing  is  wr>vse  than  fo  frcd  on  many  cliches,  or  in  pmiruct 
the  time  ofvicat^  longer  than  ordinan/  ;  Jrovi  thr.nct  prna-i  d 
our  injirmitits ;  and 'lis  the  fountain  nf  all  disra.sei,  whi,k 
arise  out  of  the  repugnancy  of  gross  humours.  Thence,  «a/tli 
'Fernelius,  comt'  criKlitics,  winde,  opnilations  cackochymia, 
plethora,  cachexia,  bradypepsia  :  ^'  June  subitce  inorlcs,  at- 
<jne  intestaia  senectn<i ;  suddain  death,  &c.  and  what  not? 

As  a  lainj)  is  choaked  with  a  luuhiiude  of  o\l,  or  a  little 
fire,  with  oyerniuch  wood,  quite  extinguished  ;  so'i>  the  natural 
heat,  with  immoderate  eating,  strangled  In  the  body.  Periii- 
ciosa  sentina  est  abdomen  insaturahile,  one  saith — an  insa- 
tiable paunch  is  a  pernicious  sink,  and  the  fountain  of  all  dis- 
eases, both  of  body  and  minde.  Mcrcurialis  will  have  it  a 
peculiar  cause  of  this  private  disease.  Solenander  fconsil.  3. 
sect.  3J  illustrates  this  of  Mcrcurialis,  with  an  example  of  one 
so  melancholy,  oh  intempestivis  comissationibus,  unseason- 
able feasting.  ^  Crato  confirms  as  much,  in  that  often  cited 
counsell,  21.  lib.  2,  putting  superfluouscatingfor  a  main  cause. 
But  what  need  I  seek  farther  for  proofs?  Hear  '  Hippocrates 
himself,  lib.  2,  aphoris.  10.  Impure  bodies,  the  more  they  are 
nourished,  the  more  they  are  hurt ;  for  the  nourishment  is 
putrified  with  vicious  humours. 

And  yet,  for  all  this  harm,  which  apparently  follows  surfeit- 
ting  and  drunkenness,  see  how  we  luxuriate  and  rage  in  this 
kinde.  Read  what  Johannes  Stuckius  hath  written  lately  <)f 
this  subject,  in  his  great  volume  De  Antiquorum  CoJiviviis,  and 
of  our  present  age  :  quant  ^ portenlosce  ccence,  prodigious  sup- 
pers :  ^  qui,  dum  invitant  ad  ccenam,  efferunt  ad  sepulcrum, 
what  Fagos,  Epicures,  Apicios,  Heliogables  our  times  afford? 
Lucullus  ghost  walks  still  ;  and  every  man  desires  to  sup  in 
Apollo:  .iEsop's  costly  dish  is  ordinarily  served  up. 

— — —  '  Magis  ilia  juvant,  quie  pluris  emuntur: 

the  dearest  cates  are  best;  and  'tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  be- 
stow twenty  or  thirty  pound  on  a  dish,  some  thousand  crowns 
upon  a  dinner.  'Muly-Hamet,  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco, 
spent  three  pound  on  the  sawce  of  a  capon:  it  is  nothing  in 
our  times :  we  scorn  all  that  is  cheap.  We  loath  the  very 
^  light,  (some  of  us,  as  Seneca  notes)  because  ii  comes  free;  and 

'  Path.  1.  1.  c.  14.  Juv.  Sat  5.  '  Nimia  rcpletio  ciborum  facit  mc- 

lancholicum.  ^  Comestio  superflua  cibi,  et  potus  quantitas  nimia.  »  Im- 

pura  corpora  quanto  magis  nutris,  taiUo  magis  Ixdis  :  putrefacit  cuim  alimcntum  vi- 
tiosus  humor.  ''Vid.  Gockn.  de  portentosis  cocnis,  &c.    Putcani  Com. 

«  Amb.  lib.  dc  ]cju.  cap.  14.  '>  Juvenal.  '  Guicciardin.  ^  Na.  quxst. 
4.  ca.  ult.  Fastidio  est  lumen  gratuitum;  dolet  qUodsolcm,  quod  spiritum,  emercnon 
possimus,  quod  hie  acr,  non  emptus,  cx  facili,  &c,  adco  nihil  placet,  nisi  quod  ca- 
r;ijn  est. 
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zvc  are  offended  with  the  suns  heat,  and  those  cool  blasts,  lo- 
calise we  buy  them  not.    This  ayr  we  breath  is  so  comtnon, 
tve  care  not  for  it  ;  nolhing  pleasf  th  but  what  is  dear.  And, 
if  we  be  ''witty  in  any  thing,  it  is  ad  gidam:  if  we  study  at 
all,  it  is  erudito  luxu,  to  please  the  y)alat,  and  to  .satisfic  the 
gut.    A  cook  of  old  was  a  base  knave  (as  ^Livy  complains), 
but  now  a  great  man  in  request:  cookery  is  become  an  art,  a 
noble  science :    cooks  are  gentlemen :  venter  dens.  They 
wear  their  brains  in  their" bellies,  and  their  guts  in  their 
heads,  (as   Agrippa  taxed  some  parasites  of  his  time)  rushing 
on  their  own  destruction,  as  if  a  man  should  run  upon  the 
point  of  a  sword;  iisque  dum  rumpantur,  comeduut :  ''all  day, 
all  night,  let  the  physitian  say  what  he  will — imminent 
danger,  and  ferall  diseases  are  now  ready  to  seise  upon  them — 
they  will  eat  till  they  vomit,  (edunt  ut  vomant ;  voniunt  ut 
edant,  saith  Seneca;  which  Dion  relates  of  Vitellius,  Solo 
transitu  ciborum  nutriri  judicatus  :  his  meat  did  pass  through, 
and  away)  or  till  they  burst  again.    ^  Sir  age  animantiam  veil" 
irem  onerant,  and  rake  over  all  the  world,  as  so  many  *^slaves, 
belly-gods,  and  land-serpents ;  et  tolus  orbis  ventri  nimis  an- 
guslus;  the  whole  world  cannot  satisfie  their  appetite,    s  Sea, 
land,  rivers,  lakes,  0c.  may  not  give  content  to  their  raoiing 
guts.    To  make  up  the  mesp,  what  immoderate  drinking 
in  every  place  !  Senem.  potum  pota  trnhebal  ajiusj  how  they 
flock  to  the  tavern  !  as  if  they  were  fruges  cunsnmere  nat'iy 
born  to  no  other  end  but  to  eat  and  drink,  (like  Oflellius  Bibu- 
lus,  that  famous  Roman  parasite,  qui,  dum  vixit,  aut  bibit  out 
minxilj  as  so  many  casks  to  hold  wine  ;  yea,  worse  than  a  cask, 
that  marrs  wine,  and  it  self  is  not  marred  by  it.    Yet  thcie 
are  brave  men  ;  Silenus  ebrius  was  no  braver:  et  qu.ce  fut- 
rurd  villa,  mores  sunt :  'tis  now  the  fashion  of  our  time's,  an 
honour  :  nunc  vero  res  ista  eo  rediii  (as  Chrysost.  serni.  30. 
in  .5.  Ephes.  comments)  ut  cffcminatcB  ridendccque  ignavies 
loco  habcatur,  nolle  inehriari ;  'tis  now  come  to  that  pass, 
that  he  is  no  gentleman,  a  very  milk-sop,  a  clown,  of  no 
bringing  u^,  that  will  not  drink,  fit  for  no  company:  he  is 
your  only  gallant  that  playes  it  off  finest,  no  disparagement 
now  to  stagger  in  the  streets,  reel,  rave,  &c.  but  much  to  his 
fame  and  renown;  as,  in  like  case,  Epidicus  told  Thesprio 
his  fellow  servant,  in  the  '-poet.    JEdepol!  /acinus  improbum, 

'  Ingeniosi  ad  plam.  b  Olim  vile  mancipium,  nunc  in  omni  sstiinat?- 

onc  ;  n,;nc  ars  habcri  ccrpta,  &c.  ^  Epist.  28. 1.  7.  Quorum  in  ventre  infienium, 
in  patinis,  &c.  d  In  lucem  cccnat  Serforius.  =  Seneca.  f  Mancip'a 

^ula:,  dapcs  noa  sapore  sed  sumptu  a^stimantcs,  Seneca,  consol.  ad  Hclviam 
»  .SaEviciaia  guttura  satiarc  non  possunt  llwvii  ct  niarid.  /Eneas  Sylvius,  de  miser  cu- 
f'Sl.  b  Plautus, 
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one  urged  :  the  other  rcplyed,  At  jam  alii  fecerc  idem  ;  erit 
illi  tlla  res  honori :  'tis  now  no  fault,  therr  be  so  many  brave 
examnles  to  bear  one  out ;  'tis  a  credit  to  have  a  strong  brain, 
and  carry  his  liquor  well  :  the  sole  contention,  who  can  drink 
most,  ami  fox  his  fellow  soonest.  Tis  iht' summtnn  ionum  of 
our /mc^e-mCT,  their  felicity,  life  and  soule,  (tanla  duicediiie 
ajfeclunt,  saith  Pliny,  lib.  14.  cap.  12,  i/.t  magna  pars  wm 
ailud  vitce  prcsmium  inteUigatJ  their  chiefe  comfort,  to  be 
merry  together  in  an  alehouse  or  tavern,  as  our  modern  Mus- 
covites do  in  their  mede-  inns,  andTurkes  in  their  coffee-houses, 
which  much  resemble  our  taverns:  they  will  labour  hard  all 
day  long,  to  be  drunk  at  night,  and  spend  totius  anni  lalores 
(as  St.  Ambrose  adds)  in  a  tipling  feast ;  convert  day  into  night, 
as  Seneca  taxeth  some  in  his  times,  pervertunt  ojjicia  noctis  el 
luiis  ;  when  we  rise,  they  commonly  go  to  bed,  like  our  An- 
tipodes, 

Nosque  ubi  primus  equis  Oriens  afflavit  anhelis 
lllis  sera  rubens  accendit  luraina  Vesper. 

So  did  Petronius  in  Tacitus,  Hcliogabalus  in  Lampridius, 

  Noctes  vigilabat  ad  ipsum 

Mane  J  diem  totum  stertebat.  

Smyndlrls  the  Sybarite  never  saw  the  sun  rise  or  set,  so  much 
as  once  in  twenty  yeares.  Verres,  against  whom  Tullie  so  much 
inveighs,  in  winter  he  never  was  extra  tectum,  vix  extra 
hctum,  never  almost  out  of  bed,  ''still  wenching,  and  drink- 
ing; ;  so  did  he  spend  his  time,  and  so  do  myriades  in  our  dayes. 
They  hsive  gj/mnasia  hibonumy  schools  and  rendezvous;  these 
Cer.taures  and  Lapiihae  toss  pots  and  bowls,  as  so  many  balls, 
invent  new  trickes,  as  salsages,  anchoves,  tobacco,  caveare, 
pickled  oysters,  herrings,  fumados,  &c.  innumerable  salt- 
ineats  to  increase  their  appetite,  and  study  hcAv  to  hurt  them- 
selves by  taking  antidotes,  "to  carry  their  drink  the  better: 
and-,  when  naught  else  serves,  they  will  go  forth,  or  be  coU" 
veyed  otit,  to  empty  their  gorge,  that  they  may  return  to  drink 
afresh.  They  make  lawes,  insanas  leges,  contra  bibendifal- 
lacias,  and  '  brag  of  it  when  they  have  done,  crowning  that 
man  that  is  soonest  gone,  as  their  drunken  predecessours 
have  done,  (^quid  ego  video?  Ps.  Cum  corona  Pseudo- 
lum  ebrium  tuumj  and,  when  they  are  dead,  will  have  a 

'Hor  *  DicT  brcvitas  conviviis,  noftis  longitudo  stupris,  contcrebatur, 

«  Et,  quo  plus  capiant,  irritamenta  fxcogitantur.  ^  Foras  portaiitur,  Utad  con- 

vivium  reporteiitur ;  repleri  utexhaurlant,  et  exhaurire  ut  bibam.  Arobros.  *  la- 
geuLia  vasa,  vdut  ad  oitaitalionem,  &c.  *PIautus. 
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can  of  wine,  with  ^Maron's  old  woman,  to  be  e^S^J^^" /j"; 
their  tombes.  So  they  triumph  in  viUany,  and  justihe  ttieir 
wickedness,  with  Rabelais,  that  French  Lucian,  drunken- 
ness is  better  for  the  body  than  phvsick,  because  there  be  more 
old  drunkards,  than  old  physitians."  Many  such  frothy  ar- 
guments thev  have,  inviting  and  encouraging  others  to  do  as 
fhev  do,  and  love  them  dearly  for  it  (no  ''glew  like  to  that  of 


he  was  stylea  or  oici,  as  -  p. ^ wo  v. v..  ^.  ~ - 

covns);  so  do  many  great  men  still,  as  "  Heresbachuis  ob- 
serves. When  a  prince  drinks  till  his  eys  stare,  like  Bitias  la 
the  poet. 


-(  c  ille  impiger  hausit 


Spumantcm  pateram)- 

and  comes  off  clearly,  sound  trumpets,  fife  and  drums,  the 
spectatours  will  applaud  him  ;  ihe  ^  bishop  himself,  (if  he  beiye 
them  not)  ivith  his  chaplain,  ivill  standby,  and  do  as  much; 
0  digniim  principe  haustum!  'twas  done  like  a  prince.  Our 
Dutchmen  invite  all  comers  with  a  pail  and  a  dish  :  velut  in- 
fundibula,  integras  obbas  exhauriunt,  et  in  monstrosis  pocu- 
lis  ipsi  monstrosi  monstrosius  epoiant,  making  barrels  oj  tJieir 
lellies.    Incredibile  dicta,  (as  e  one  of  their  own  countrey- 
men  complains)  ^'quantum  Uqunris  immodestissima  gens  ca- 
piat, &c.    Hniv  they  love  a  man  that  will  be  dntnk,  crown 
him  and  honour  him  for  it,  hate  him  that  will  not  pledge 
him,  stab  him,  kill  him:  a  most  intolerable  offence,  a^id 
not  to  be  forgiven.    '  He  is  a  mortal  enemy  that  will  noi  drink 
with  him,  as  Munster  relates  of  the  Saxons.    So,  in  Poland, 
he  is  the  best  servitor,  and  the  honestest  fellow,  (saith  Alex- 
ander Gaguinus)  ^that  drinkethmost  healths  to  the  honour  of 
his  master ;  he  shall  be  rewarded  as  a  good  servant,  and  held 
the  bravest  fellow,  that  carryes  his  liquor  best ;  when  as  a 
brewers  horse  will  bear  much  more  than  any  sturdy  drinker  ; 
yet,  for  his  noble  exploits  in  this  kinde,  he  shall  be  accounted 
a  most ■  valiant  man;  for  ^  lam  inter  epulas  foriis  vir  es.^e 

•  Lib.  3.  Anthoi.  c.  20.  *>  Gratiam  concillant  potaixlo.  '  Notis  ad 

Csesarrs.  ^Lib.  de  educandis  pr'mcipum  libciis.  '  Virg.  'Idem 

itrenui  potoris  episcopi  sacellanus,  cum  ini;entcni  pateram  exhaurit  princeps. 
»  Bohamus,  in  Saxonia.  Adeo  immoderate  et  immodcste  ab  ipsis  bihitur,  Ht,  ia 
tompotationibus  suis,  non  cyathis  solum  et  cantharis  sat  infundere  possint,  sed  im- 
pletum  mulctrale  apponant,  ct  scutella  injecta  hortantur  quemlibct  ad  libitum  potaie. 
^  Dictu  incredibile,  quantum  hujusce  liquoris  immodesta  gens  capiat :  plas  potai.tera 
amiclssimum  habent,  et  scrto  coronant,  inimicissimum  e  contra  qui  non  vult.  et  ca-de 
«t  fustibus  expiant.  'Qui  potare  recusat,  hostis  habetur ;  ct  csdc  nouiiunquaja 
TM  expiati\r.  ^  Qui  melius  bibit  pro  salut*  domini,  melior  habetur  minister. 

*  Crcc.  pocu  apud  Stobxum,  ser.  18. 
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poteil  ac  In  hello,  as  much  valour  is  to  be  found  In  feasting,  a* 
in  fighting;  and  some  of  our  city  caprains,  and  carpet  knights, 
will  make  this  good  and  prove  it.  Thus  they  manv  times  wil- 
fully pervert  the  good  temptrature  of  their  bodies,'  siiile  their 
■wits,  strangle  nature,  and  degenerate  into  beasts. 

Some  ag.iin  are  in  the  other  extream,  and  draw  this  mischiefeori^ 
their  heads  by  too  ceremonious  and  strict  dyet,  being  over-pre- 
cise, cockney-like,  and  carious  in  their  observation  of  meals, 
times,  as  ih^i  Mediciiia  statica  prescribes — justsomany  ounces 
at  a  dinner  (which  Lessius  enjoyns),  so'much  at  supper;  not 
a  little  more,  nor  a  little  less,  of  such  meat,  and  at  such  hours ; 
adyet-drink  in  the  morning,  cock-broth,  China-broth;  at  din- 
ner, plumb-broth,  a  chicken,  a  rabbet,  rib  of  a  rack  of  mut- 
ton, wing  of  a  capon,  the  merry  thought  of  a  hen,  &;c. — to 
sounder  bodies,  this  is  too  nice  and  most  absurd.  Others  of- 
fend in  over-much  fasting  ;  pining  a  dayes,  (saith  ^  Guianerius) 
and  waking  a  nights,  as  many  Moors  and  Turkes  in  these  our 
times  do.  Anchorites^  mo7ihes,  and  the  rest  of  that  supersti- 
tious rankf  (as  the  same  Guianerius  witnesseth,  that  he  hath 
often  seen  to  have  hapned  in  his  timej  throiigh  immoderate 
fasting,  have  been  frequently  mad.  Of  such  men,  belike, 
Hippocrates  speaks,  (\  j^phor.  5J  when  as  he  saith,  ^theT/more 
of  end  in  too  sparing  duet,  and  are  worse  damnified,  than  they 
that  feed  liberally,  and  are  ready  to  surfeit. 

SUBSECT.  III. 


Cuslome  of  Dyet,  Delight,  Appetite,  Necessity,  how  they 

cause  or  hinder. 

NO  rule  is  so  generall,  which  admits  not  some  exception; 
to  this  therefore  which  hath  been  hitherto  said,  (for  I 
shall  otherwise  put  most  men  out  of  commons)  and  those  in- 
conveniences which  proceed  from  the  substance  of  meats,  an 
intemperate  or  unseasonable  use  of  them,  custome  somewhat 
detracts,  and  qualities,  according  to  thatof  Hippocrates,  2 ^/)Ao- 
m.  50.  Such  things  as  weliave  been  long  accustomed  tOy 
though  they  be  evil  in  their  own  nature,  yet  they  are  less  of- 
fensive.   Otherwise  it  might  well  be  objected,  that  it  were  a. 

•  Oni  de  die  jejiinant,  ct  nocte  vigilant,  facile  cadunt  in  melancholiam  ;  ct  qui  na- 
tnr.-c'^nodum  excedunt.  c.  5.  tract.  15.  c.  2.  Longa  famis  tolcrantia,  ut  iis  sacpe  ac- 
ciditqui  tantocum  fervore  Deo  servire  cupiunt  per  jcjtinium,  quod  maniaci  effici-j 
antur,  ipse  vidi  sjepe.  In  tenui  victu  Egri  dclinqmmt;  cx  quo  fit  ut  majori 

afRciaiitur  deirimeiito/majorqiie  fit  error  tenui  quam  picniore  victu.  '  Q^*^ 

longo  tempore  consutta  sunt,  etiamsi  deteriora,  minus  in  assuctis  molestarc  solent. 
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nieer  tyranny  to  live  after  those  strict  rules  of  pbysick  ;  for 
customc  ''doth  alter  nature  it  self;  and,  to  such  as  are  used  to 
them,  it  makes  bad  meats  wholesome,  and  unseasonable  times 
to  cause  no  disorder.  Cider  and  perry  are  windy  drinks  ;  (so 
are  all  fruits  windy  in  themselves,  cold  most  part)  yet,  in  some 
shires  of  "^England,  Normandy  in  France,  Guipnscova  in 
Spain,  'lis  their  common  drmk;  and  they  are  no  whit  offended 
with  it.  In  Spain,  Italy,  and  Africk,  they  live  most  on  roots, 
raw  herbs,  camels  '^milk,  and  it  agrees  well  with  them  ;  which 
to  a  stranger  will  cause  much  grievance.  In  Wales,  lactkrniis 
vescimtur,  (as  Humfrey  Lluyd  confesseth,  a  Cambro-Britiaiti 
himself,  in  his  elegant'epistle  to  Abraham  Ortelius)  they  live 
most  on  white  meats;  in  Holland,  on  fish,  roots,  ^butter; 
and  so  at  this  day  in  Greece,  as  ^  Bellonius  observes,  they  had 
much  rather  feed  on  fish  than  flesh.  With  us,  maxima  pars 
victus  in  carne  consist.it ;  we  feed  on  flesh  most  part,  (saith 
sPolydor  VTrgii)  as  all  northern  countreys  do;  and  il  would 
be  very  offensive  to  us  to  live  after  their  dyet,  or  they  to  five 
after  ours:  we  drink  beer,  they  winet  they  use  oyl,  we  butter: 
we  in  the  north  are  ''great  eaters,  they  most  sparing  in  those 
hotter  countreys:  and  yet  they  and  we,  following  our  own 
eustomes,  are  well  pleased.  An  Ethiopian  of  old,  seeing  an 
European  eat  bread,  wondred,  quomodo  stercorihus  vescentes 
viueremus,  how  we  could  eat  such  kinde  of  meats :  so  much 
differed  his  countrey-men  from  ours  in  dyet,  that  ((is  mine 
'author  inferrs),  si  quis  illorum  vie  turn  apttd  ?ios  cEvmlari 
vellet ;  if  any  man  should  so  feed  with  us,  it  would  be  all  one 
to  nourish,  as  cicuta,  aconitum,  or  hellebor  it  self.  At  this 
day,  in  China,  the  common  people  live,  in  a  manner,  alto- 
gether on  roots  and  herbs ;  and,  to  the  wealthiest,  horse,  asse, 
mule,  dogs,  cat-flesh  is  as  delightsome  as  the  rest:  so  "^Mat. 
Riccius  the  Jesuite  relates,  who  live/il  many  yeares  amon^ist 
^hem.  The  Tartars  eat  raw  meat,  and  most  commonly  '  horse- 
fleshy  drink  milk  and  blood,  as  the  Nomades  of  old — 

•  Qui  medire  vivit.  miseic  vivlt.  b  Consuetu'lo  altera  natura.  c  Here- 

fordshire, Gloucestershire,  Vv^orcc.tershire.  ^  Leo  Afcr.  1.  1.  Solo  camclerum 

lacte  content:,  nil  pr^'erea  delicisrum  r.mbiunt.  «  I-landii  vinum  butyro  dilu- 

tum  bibunt  (nauseo  refereiis) ;  -ubiijae  butyrum,  inter  omnia  fercula  ct  bellaria,  locum 
obtmet.    Sieph.  pri.fat.  Hefod.  f  Deleftantur  Grit-ci  piscibus  magis  quam  car- 

nibus       _     gl.it,.  i.  hist.  Aug.  hp.  joviusdescrip.  Britonum.    They  sit, 

cat  and  drink  all  d?.y  at  dinner  in  Island,  Muscovie,  and  those  northern  parts. 
'  Suidas,  vit.  Herod.  iVihilo  cum  eo  melius  quam  siquis  cicutajn,  aconitiim,  &r. 

Expcdit.  m  binas.lib.  1.  c.  Hortcnsiura  hcrbnrum  et^lerum  apud  Sinas  quam 
apud  nos  longc  frcqucntior  usus;  complures  quippe  de  vulgo  reperias  nulla  alia  re, 
vcl  tenuitatis  vel  r/rhgionis  cau?sa,  ve.sccntcs.  Equos,  mulos,  asellos,  &c.  aque  fere 
vcscuntur,  ac  pabula  omnia.  Mat,  Riccius.  lib.  5.  c,  13.  » Tartar!  mulis,  equis 

vcscumur,  ct  crud.s  carnibus,  et  fruges  conteranuo:,  dicentes,  hoc  jumentorum  palia^ 
iuin  et  bourn,  non  homiuum.  •      "  •    •■  . 
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(Et  lac  concretum  cum  sanguine  potat  equino) 

They  scofTe  at  our  fLuropeaiis  for  eating  bread,  which  they  call 
tops  of  weeds,  and  horse-nieat,  not  fit  for  men;  and  yet  Scali- 
ger  accounls  them  a  sound  apd  witty  nation,  hving.an  hun- 
dred ycares;  even  in  the  civilesi  countrcy  of  them,  they  do  thus, 
as  Benedict  the  Jesulte  observed  in  his  travels,  from  the  great 
Mogors  court  by  land  to  Paquin,  which  Riccius  contends  to 
be  the  same  with  Cambalu  in  Cataia.  In  Scandia,  their  bread 
is  usually  dryed  fish,  and  so  likewise  in  the  Shetland  Isles;  and 
their  other  fare,  as  in  Island,  (saiih  ^Dilhmarus  Bleskenius) 
butter,  cheese,  and  fish;  their  drink  water  ;  their  lodging  on 
the  ground.  In  America,  in  many  places,  their  bread  is  roots, 
their  meat  palmitos,  pinas,  potatoes,  &.c.  and  such  fruits.  There 
be  of  them,  too,  that  familiarlv  drink salt  sea  water,  all  their 
lives,  eat  ^raw  meat,  grass,  and  that  with  delight;  with  some, 
fish,  serpents,  spiders;  and  in  divers  places  they  '^eaj;  mans 
flesh  raw,  and  roasted,  even  theemperour  ^  Metazuma  himself. 
In  some  coasts  again,  ^one  tree  yeelds  them  coquernuts,  meat 
and  drink,  fire-fuel,  apparel  (with  his  leaves),  oyl,  vinegar, 
cover  for  houses,  &c.  and  yet  these  men,  going  naked,  feeding 
coarse,  live  commonly  a  hundred  yeares,  are  seldomc  or  never 
sick  ;  all  which  dyet  our  physitians  forbid.  In  Westphaling, 
they  feed  most  part  on  fat  meats  and  worts,  knuckle- deep, 
and  call  it  ^  cerebrum  Jovis ;  in  the  Low  Countreys,  with 
roots;  in  Italv,  frogs  and  snails  are  used.  Thfe  Turkes,  saith 
Busbequius,  delight  most  in  fryed  meats.  In  Muscovie,  gar- 
lick  and  onvons  are  ordinary  meat  and  sawce,  which  would  be 
pernicious  to  such  as  are  unaccustomed  to  them,  delightsome  to 
others;  and  all  is  ''because  they  have  been  brought  up  unto  it. 
Husbandmen,  and  such  as  labour,  can  eat  fat  bacon,  salt  gross 
meat,  hard  cheese,  &c.  (0  dura  messnrum  ilia  !J  coarse  bread 
at  all  times,  go  to  bed  and  labour  upon  a  full  stomach;  which, 
to  some  idle  persons,  would  be  present  death,  and  is  against  the 
rules  of  physick;  so  that  custome  is  all  in  all.  Our  travellers 
'finde  this  by  common  experience  :  when  they  come  in  far  coun- 
treys, and  use  their  dvet,  they  are  suddainly  offended  ;  as  our 
Hollanders  and  Englishmen,  when  they  touch  upon  the  coasts 
of  Africk,  tliose  Indian  capes  and  islands,  are  commonly  mo- 

•Islandi.-E  descriptione.  Vifttis  eonim  butyro,  lafte,  caseo  consistit  :  pisces  loco 
panis  habent ;  potus  aqua,  aut  serum  ;  sic  vivmU  sine  medicina  nnilti  ad  annos  200. 
>  Laet.  Occident.  lud.  descrip.  1.  11.  c,  10.  Aquam  marinam  bibere  sncti  abrque 
noxa.  <=  Davies  scr.und  voyage.  ^  Patagones.  '  Benzo  ct  Fer.  Cor- 

tcsius,  lib.  novus  orbis  inscrip.  '  Linscoften,  c.  56.  Palmx  instar,  tot.us  orb.s 

arboribus  longc  prxstantior.  «  Lips.  ep.  -  Tencris  assuescere  multum 

'Repcatinx  mutatLones  no.xam  pariunt.    Hippocrat.  aphorism.  .,1.  cp.  0.  sect.  3, 
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lestcd  with  calentures,  fluxes,  and  much  distempered  by  rea- 
son of  their  fruits.  "  Perpgrina,  etsi  suavia,  solent  vescentibus 
perturbatioves  insignes  adferre  :  strange  meats,  though  plca- 
.sant,  cause  notable  alterations  and  distempers.  On  the  other 
side,  use  or  cuslome  mitigates  or  makes  all  good  again.  Mi- 
thridatcs,  bv  often  use,  (which  Pliny  wonders  atj  was  able  to 
drink  poyson ;  and  a  maid,  (as  Curtius  records)  sent  to  Alex- 
ander from  King  Porus,  was  brought  up  with  poyson  from 
her  infancy.  The  Turkes  (saith  Bcllonius,  lib.  3.  cap.  I5j 
eat  opium  familiarly,  a  dram  at  once,  which  we  dare  not  take 
in  grains.  ^  Garcius  ab  Horto  writes  of  one  whom  he  saw  at 
•.Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  that  took  ten  drams  of  opium  in  three 
dayes;  and  yet  consulto  /o^we/;^/?^?-,  spake  understandingly ;  so 
much  can  custome  do.  '  Theophrastus  speaks  of  a  shepherd 
that  could  cat  hellebor  in  substance.  Arid  therefore  Cardan 
concludes  (out  of  Galen)  consiietudiuem  utcunque  ferendam, 
v'lsi  valde  malam ;  custome  is  however  to  be  kept,  except  it  be 
cxtream  bad.  He  adviseih  all  men  to  keep  their  old  customes, 
,aud  that  by  the  authority  of  ^  Hippocrates  himself :  dandum 
^alicjuid  tevipori,  cetati,  regioni,  consuetudini,  and  therefore  to 
«  continue  as  they  began,  be  it  dyet,  bath,  exercise,  &c.  or 
whatsoever  else. 

Another  exception  is  delight,  or  appetite  to  such  and  such 
meats.  Though  they  be  hard  of  digestion,  melancholy  ;  yet  as 
(Fuchsius  excepts,  cap.  6.  lib.  Iiistit.  sect.  2J  ^ ike  stomach  doth 
readily  digest^  and  ulUingly  entertain  such  meats  we  love 
most,  and  are  pleasing  tous ;  abhorrs  on  the  other  side  such  as 
we  distaste;  which  Hippocrates  confirms,  y^phoris.  2,  38, 
Some  cannot  endure  cheese,  out  of  a  secret  antipathy,  or  see 
a  roasted  duck,  which  to  others  is  a  s  delightsome  meat. 
The  last  exception  is  necessity,  poverty,  want,  hunger, 
i  ♦/hich  drives  men  many  times  to  do  that  which  otherwise  they 
arc  loath,  cannot  endure,  and  thankfully  to  accept  of  it ;  as 
beverage  in  ships,  and,  in  sieges  of  great  cities,  to  feed  on 
dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  men  themselves.  Three  out-lawes,  in 
Hector  Boethius,  being  driven  to  their  shifts,  did  eat  raw 
flesh,  and  flesh  of  such  fowl  as  they  could  catch,  in  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  for  some  few  monelhs.  These  things  do  mitigate  or 
disannul  that  which  hath  been  said  of  melancholy  meats,  and 
■  .make  it  more  tolerable  j  but,  to  such  as  are  wealthy,  live  plen- 

•  Bruerinus,  I.  1.  c.  23.  *>  Simpl.  med.c.  4.  1.  1.  «  Hcurnius,  1.  3. 

c,  19.  pra.t.  med.  ^  Aphons.  17.  "=  In  dubiis  consuctudinem  scqua- 

tur  adolcsccns,  el  in  ccEptis  perscverct.  f  Qui  cum  voluptate  assumuntur  cibi, 

vcntriculus  avidius  complectitur,  cxpeditiujquc  concoquit ;  ct,  qusc  displicent,  aver- 
satur.  8  Nothing  against  a  good  stomach,  as  the  saying  is.  ^  Lib.  7.  Hiit. 

Scot. 
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tcously,  at  ease,  may  take  their  choyce,  and  refrain  if  they 
^vlll,  these  viands  are  to  be  forborn,  if  they  be  inclined  to  or 
suspect  nielancholy,  as  they  tender  their  healths  :  otherwise,  if 
they  be  intemperate,  or  disordered  in  their  dyet,  at  their  peril 
be  it.    Qui  inoiiet,  amat.  Ave,  el  cave. 


SUBSECT.  IV. 


Retention  and  Evacuation  a  cause,  and  how, 

0\F  retention  and  evacuation  there  be  divers  kindes,  which 
'  are  either  concomitant,  assisting,  or  sole  causes  many 
times  of  melancholy.  *  Galen  reduceth  defect  and  abundance 
to  this  head ;  others,  ^  all  that  is  separated  or  remains. 

Cosiiveness.']  In  the  first  rank  of  these,  I  may  well  reckon 
Tip  costiveness,  and  keeping  in  of  our  ordinary  excrements, 
which,  as  it  often  causeth  other  diseases,  so  this  of  melancholy 
in  particular.      Celsus  ('Ub.  i.  cap.  3j  sailh  it  prodncctfi 
injiammaiion  of  the  head,  dulness,  clovdincss,  head-ake,  &'c. 
Prosper  Calenus  flih.  de  atrd  hilej  will  have  it  distemper  not 
the  organ  only,  ^  hut  the  winde  it  self  hy  troubling  of  it : 
and  sometimes  it  is  a  sole  cause  of  madness,  as  you  may  read 
in  the  first  book  of'=Sckenkius  his  Medicinal  observations.  A 
'    yong  merchant,  going  to  Nordeling  fair  in  Germany,  for 
ten  dayes  space  never  went  to  stool :  at  his  return  he  was  grie- 
vously melancholy,  ^  thinking  that  he  was  robbed,  and  would 
not  be  perswaded,  but  that  all  his  mony  was  gone.   His  friends 
thought  that  he  had  some  philtrinn  given  him  ;  but  Cnelinus, 
a  physitian,  being  sent  for,  found  his  ^  costiveness  alone  to  be 
the  cause,  and  thereupon  gave  him  a  clister,  by  which  he 
-was  speedily  recovered.    Trincavellius  (consult.  33.  lib.  \J 
Nsaith  as  much  of  a  melancholy  lawyer,  to  whom  he  adminisfere'd 
■physi-ck  ;  and  Rodericus  a  Fonseca  (consult.  85.  torn.      ^  of 
a  patient  of  his,  that  for  eight  dayes  was  bound,  and  therefore 
melancholy  affected.    Other  retentions  and  evacuations  there 
'are,  riot  simply  necessary,  but  at  some  times ;  as  Fernelius  ac- 
countsthem,  (Path.  lib.  1.  cap.  \5.J  as  suppression  of  emrods, 
'monethly  if?sues  in  women,  blecdincr  at  nose,  immoderate,  or 
no  use -at  all  of  Venus  j  or  any  other  ordinary  issues. 

•  Detention  of  emrods,  or  monethly  issues,  Villanovanus 
(Breviar.  lib.  1.  cap.  \8.J  Arculanus,  (cap.  16.  in  9-  Rhasis' 

_  VittoriusFaventinus,  (pract.mag.  Tract. 9,.  cap.\5.JBv\\t\,hc, 

*  30.  artis.  ^  Quse  excerauntur  aut  subsistunt.  *  Fx  ventre  suppresso, 
inflammationes,  capitis  dolores  caligines,  ciescunt.             Excrementa  retenta  mentis 
*  agitationem  parcrc  solent,          «  Cap.  dc  mel.         ^  Tarn  dclirus,  ut  vix  sc  hnjni- 

nci-n  at^nosceret.  «  Alvus  jstrictus  caiissa.  ^  Pcr.octo  dlcs-alvum  siccuni 

habctj'et  nihil  reddit.         » iSivc  pet  naics,  sive  haemprrhoVdcs. 
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pat  for  ordmarv  causes.  Fuchsius  fl-  2.  sect.  5  c.  30j  goes 
l^irthcr,  and  saith,  ^  that  many  men,  unseasonahly  cured  of 
the  emrods,  have  been  corrupted  with  melancholy;  seeking  to 
avoid  Scylla,  they  fall  into  Chary  bdis.  Galen  (l.dehum. 
commen.  3.  ad  text.  Q6J  illustrates  this  by  an  example  ofLucius 
Martins,  whom  he  cured  of  madness,  contracted  by  this  meanes: 
and  Sckenkius  hath  other  two  instances  of  two  melancholy 
and  mad  women,  so  caused  from  the  suppression  of  their 
moncths.  The  sanje  may  be  said  of  bleeding  at  the  nose,  if  it 
be  suddainlv  stopt,  and  have  been  formerly  used,  as  '  Villano- 
vanus  urcreth  :  and  Fuchsius  flih.  2.  sect.  5.  cap.  33. J.  stifly 
maintain°s,  that  without  great  danger,  such  an  issue  may  not 

he  stayed.  -» ^    ,  •  i      ^   •  , 

Venus  omitted  produceth  like  effects.    Matthiolus  (epist.  5. 
I.  penult.)  ^  avoucheth  of  his  knowledge,  that  some  through 
lashf Illness  abstained  from  venery,  and  thereupon  became  very 
heavy  and  dull;  and  some  others,  that  were  very  timorous, 
melancholy,  and  beyond  all  measure  sad.    Oribasius  (Med^ 
Collect. '  1,  6.  c.  31  J  speaks  of  some,  ^  That,  if  they  do  not 
use  cariml  copulation,  are  continually  troubled  with  heaviness, 
and  hcad-ake;  and  some  in  the  same  case  by  intermission  of  it, 
Not-use  of  it  hurts  many  ;  Arculanus  (c.  6.  in  9.  RhasisJ  and 
Magninus  (part. ^       cap.  5j  think,  because  ^  it  sends  tip 
poysoned  vapours  to  the  brain  and  heart.    And  so  doth  Galea 
himself  hold,  that,  if  this  natural  seed  be  over-long  kept  fin 
some  parties)  it  turns  to  poyson.    Hieronymus  Mercurialis, 
in  his  chapter  of  Melancholy,  cites  it  for  an  especiall  cause  of 
this  malady,  ^priapismus,  satyriasis,  &c.  Halyabbas  (S.Theor. 
c.  3GJ  reckons  up  this  and  many  other  diseases.  Villanovanus 
(Breviar.  I.  I.  c.  \S)  saith  he  knew  'many  monkes  and 
widows,  grievously  troubled  with  melancholy,  and  that  from 
this  sole  cause.    ^  Eodovicus  Mercatus  (I.  2.  de  mulierum  af- 
feet.  cap.  4. J  and  Rodericus  a  Castro  (de  morbis  mulier.  t.  3i 
c.  3. J  treat  largely  of  this  subject,  and  will  have  it  produce  a 
peculiar  kinde  of  melancholy,  in  stale  maids,  nuns,  and  vi^i- 
dows,  ob  suppressionem  mensium  et  Venerem  omissam,  ti" 
midce,  moeslce,  anxice,  vcrecundce,  suspiciosce,  languentes, 

•  Multi,  intern pestlve  ab  hccmonhoVdibus  curati,  melancholia  correpti  sunt.  In- 
cidit  in  Scyllam,  &c.  »  Lib.  1.  de  Mania.  '  Breviar.  1.  7.  c.  Ig. 

Non  sine  magno  incommode  ejus,  cui  sanguis  a  naribus  promanat,  noxiisangu^- 
nis  vacuatio  impcdiri  potest.  '  Novi  quosdam,  pra;  pudore  a  coitu  absU- 

nmites,  torpidos  pigrosquc  factos;  nonnulios  etiam  melancholicos  prxter  modum, 
inccstos,  timidosquc.  f  Nonnulli,  nisi  cdcant,  assiduc  capitis  gravitate  infes-  , 

twitur.  Uicit  sc  novisse  quosdam  tristes,  et  ita  factps  e.x  iritermissione  Veneris, 
«  Vaporcs  vencnatos  mittit  sperma  ad  cor  et  cerebrum.  Sperma,  plus  diu  retcntuin, 
transit  in  venenum.  Graves  producit  corporis  et  auimi  icgritudines.       •  Ex 

spermatc  supra  modum  retcnto,   monachos  et  viduas  melancholicos  saspc  fieri 
vidi.  k  Melancholia  orla  a  vasis  scminariis  in  utero, 
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consilH^  iiwpeSf  cum  siimmd  vilce  el  rerum  meliontm  despera- 
tio7ie,  &fc.  they  are  melancholy  in  the  liighcst  degree,  and  aU 
for  want  of  husbands.  j$:hanu8  Montaltus  Ccup.  37.  de  me^ 
lanchol.J  confirtns  as  much  out  of  Galen ;  so  doth  Wierus 
Chrislophorus  a  Vega  fde  art.  med.  lib.  3.  cap.  U.J  relates 
many  such  examples  of  men  and  women,  that  he  had  seen  so 
melancholy.  Felix  Plater,  in  thefirstbook  of  his  Observations, 
»  tells  a  stonj  of  aii  antient  gentleman  in  Alastia,  that  mar- 
ryed  a  yong  wife  and  was  not  able  to  pay  his  debts  in  that 
kindefoira  long  time  together,  by  reason  of  his  severall  infir- 
mities.  But  she,  because  of  this  inhibition  of  Venus,  fell 
into  a  horrible  fury,  and  desired  every  one  that  came  to  see 
her,  by  words,  looks,  and  gestures, '  to  have  to  do  with 
her,  &c,  ^  Bernardus  Paternus,  a  physhian,  saith  he  knew  a 
^ood  honest  godly  priest,  that,  because  he  would  neither  will- 
ingly marry,  nor  make  use  of  the  stews,  fell  into  grievous 
melancholy  fits.  Hildesheim  (spicil.  hath  such  another 
example  of  an  Italian  melancholy  priest,  in  a  consultation  had 
anno  1380.  Jason  Pratensis  gives  instaiVce  in  a  marryed  man,, 
that,  from  his  wifes  death  abstaining,  <^  after  marriage,  be- 
came exceeding  melancholy  ;  Rodericus  a  Fonseca,  in  a  yong 
man  so  mis-aftected,  torn.  2.  consult.  85.  To  these  you  may 
add,  if  you  please,  that  conceited  tale  of  a  Jew,  so  visited  in 
like  sort,  and  so  cured,  out  of  Poggius  Florentinus. 
.  Intemperate  Venus  is,  all  out,  as  bad  in  the  other  extream. 
Galen  (1.  6.  de  morbis  popular,  sect.  5.  text.  reckons  up 
melancholy  amongst  those  diseases,  which  are  '^.exasperated 
ly  venery :  so  doth  Avicenna,  (2.  3.  c.  11)  Oribasius,  (loc. 
ci^a/v'Ticinus,  (lib.  2.  de  saiiitare  tuenddj  Marsilius  Cogna- 
tus,  Montaltus,  /cop.  27. Guianerius,  (Tract.  3.  cap.  2.J 
Magninus,  (cap.  5.  part.  3j  '  gives  the  reason,  because  Ut  in- 
frigidates  and  dryes  up  the  body,  consumes  the  spirits;  and 
would  therefore  have  all  such  as  are  cold  and  dry,  to  take  heed 
of  and  to  avoid  it,  as  a  mortal  enemy.  Jacchiuus  fin  9  Rha- 
sis,  cap.  ib.J  ascribes  the  same  cause,  and  instanceth  iu  a  pa- 
tient of  his,  that  marryed  a  yong  wife  in  a  hot  summer,,  s  and 

»  Nobills  senex  Alsatus  juvenem  uxorem  duxit :  at  illc,  collico  dolore  et  multis 
morbis  correptus,  non  potuit  pra^itare  officiuni  mariti,  vix  inito  matrimonio  acgrotus. 
Ilia  in  Eorrendum  furorem  incidit,  obVencrem  cohibitam,  ut  omnium  cam  inviscn- 
riam  corgresjum,  voce,  vultu,  gestu,  expi'jcret;  <  t,  quum  non  consentirent,  molossos 
-^nglicanos  magno  expctilt  clamiorc.  Vidi  sacerdotem  optimum  ct  pium, 

qui,  quod  nollet  uti  Venere,  in  nielancbolica  symptomata  incidit.  '  Ob  absti- 

ncntiam  a  concubitu  incidit  in  melancholiam.  ''  Quaf  a  coitu  cxaccrbantur. 

*5upcT{luum  coitum  caussam  ponunt.  ^  F.xsiccat  corpus,  spiritusconsumit,  &c. 

civcatit  ab  hoc  eicci.  velut  iuimico  mortali.  (  Ita  exsiccatus,  ut  c  mciancholico 

sta'tim  fuerit  ir«anus ;  ab  huincctawibas  curatus. 
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so  dnjed  himself  ivith  chamber-work,  that  he  lecame,  in  short 
space y  from  melancholy,  mad:  he  cured  him  by  moislning 
remedies.  The  hke  example  I  fiiide  in  Laelius  a  Fonte  Eugu- 
binus,  (consult.  \1Qj  of  a  gentleman  of  Venice,  that,  upon  the 
fame  occasion,  was  first  melaiicholvj  afterwards  mad.  Read 
in  him  the  story  at  large. 

Any  other  evacuation  stopped  will  cause  it,  as  well  as  these 
abovenam,edj  be  it  bile,  ulcer,  issue,  &c.  Hercules  de  Saxonia, 
(lib.  1.  cap.  \6J  and  Gordonius,  verifie  this  out  of  their  ex- 
perience. They  saw  one  wounded  in  the  head,  who,  as  long 
as  the  sore  was  open,  lucida  habuit  mentis  iniervalla,  was  well; 
but,  when  it  was  stopped,  rediit  melancholia,  his  melancholy 
lit  seised  on  him  again. 

Artificial  evacuations  are  much  like  in  effect,  as  hot-houses, 
baths,  blood-letting,  purgmg,  unseasonably  and  immoderately 
used.    ''Baths  dry  too  much,  if  used  in  excess,  be  they  na- 
tural or  artificial,  and  offend,  extream  hot,  or  cold;  '^one  dryes, 
I  :lhe  other  refrigerates,  over-much.    Montanus  (consil.  \37J 
saith,  tKey  over-heat  the  liver.  Joh.  Struthius  /S<?gr»a(f.  ariis, 
i   I.  4.  c.  9J  contends,  '^that,  if  one  stay  longer  than  ordinary 
r  -at  the  bath,  go  in  too  oft,  or  at  unseasonable  times,  he  putrid 
I  fies  the  humojirs  in  his  body.    To  this  purpose  writes  Magni- 
nus  (L  3.  c,  5J.  Guianerius  (Tract.  15.  c,  2\J  utterly  disal- 
lows all  hot  baths  m  melancholy  adust,        saw  (saith  he)  a 
ynan  that  laboured  of  the  gowt,  who,  to  be  freed  of  his  malady, 
came  to  the  hath,  and  was  instantly  cured  of  his  disease,  but 
got  another  worse,  and  that  ivas  madness.    But  this  judge- 
ment varies,  as  the  humour  doth,  in  hot  or  cold.    Baths  may 
be  good  for  one  melancholy  man,  bad  for  another:  that  which 
will  cure  it  in  this  party,  may  cause  it  in  a  secund. 

Phlebotomy.']  Phlebotomy,  many  times  neglected  may  do  ' 
much  harm  to  the  body,  when  there  is  a  manifest  redundance  of 
bad  humours,  and  melancholy  blood;  and  when  these  humours 
hei^t  and  boy),  if  this  be  not  used  in  time,  the  parties  affected, 
so  inflamed,  are  in  great  danger  tq  be  mad ;  but,  if  it  be  unad- 
visedly, imporlunely,  immoderately,  used,  it  doth  as  much 
harm  by  refrigerating  the  body,  dulling  the  spirits,  and  con- 
suming them.  As  Joh.  ^  Curio,  in  his  tenth  chapter,  well  re^ 
prehepds,  such  kind  of  lettingblood  doth  more  hurt  than  good  : 
8  the  humours  rage  much  more  than  they  did  before;  and  is  so 
far  from  avoiding  mehnchQly,  that  it  increaseth  it,  and 

"Ex  cnutcrio  et  ulcere  exsiecato.  ^QorA.  c,  10,  lib.  1.  discommends  cold 

baihs,  as  noxious,  «  Siccum  reddunt  corpus,  quis  longjus  moretur 

in  iis,  aut  nin^is  frequenter  aut  importune  utatur,  humores  putrefacit.  •  Ego 

anno  supcriorc  quemdam  guttosum  vidi  adustitm,  qui,  ut  liberaretur  de  gutta,  ad 
balnea  arct  ssit,  ct,  de  gutta  liberatus,  maniacus  faftus  est.    ^  On  Schola  Salcmitana. 
i'tCalcfaaio  ctebullitio  per  ven.e  incisionem  magis  sacpp  incimuf  etaugctur;  nj»« 
.  jorc  Jjnpptu  huinorcs  per  corpus  discurrunt. 
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weaknetk  the  sight.  •  Prosper  Calenus  observes  as  much  of 
all  phlebotomy,  except  ihcy  keep  a  very  good  dyct  after  it:  yea, 
and,  as  ^'Leonartus  Jacchinus  speaks  out  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, ike  blood  is  onuch  blacker  to  many  men  after  their 
letting  of  bloody  than  it  was  at  first.  For  this  cause,  belike, 
Sallust.  Salvianus  (I.  2.  c.  \J  will  admit  or  hear  of  no  blood- 
letting at  a:ll  in  this  disease,  except  it  be  manifest  it  proceeds 
from  blood.  He  was  (it  appears,  by  his  own  words,  in  that 
place)  master  of  an  hospital  of  madmen,  and  found,  by 
long  experience^  that  this  kinde  of  evacuation,  either  in  heady 
arm,  or  any  other  part,  did  more  harm  than  good.  To  this 
opinion  of  his,  « Felix  Plater  is  quite  opposite :  though  some 
wink  at,  disallow,  a?id  quite  contradict,  all  phlebotomy  in 
melancholy,  yet  by  long  experience  I  have  found  innumera- 
ble so  saved,  after  they  had  been  twenty,  nay,  sixty  times  let 
blood,  and  to  Live  happily  after  it.  It  was  an  ordinary  thing 
of  old,  in  Galenas  time,  to  take  at  once  from  such  men  six 
'pound  of  blood,  which  we  noiu  dare  scarce  take  in  ounces  :  sed 
viderint  medici:  great  bookes  are  written  of  this  subject. 

Purging  upward  and  downward,  in  abundanc^e  of  bad  hu- 
mours omitted,  may  be  for  the  worst ;  so  likewise,  as  in  the 
precedent,  if  over-much,  too  frequent  or  violent,  it  ^weakneth 
their  strength,  salth  Fuchsius  (I.  2.  sect.  2.  c.  \  7j  ;  or,  if  they 
be  strong  or  able  to  endure  physick,  yet  it  brings  them  to  an 
ill  habit;  they  make  their  bodies  no  better  than  apothecaries 
shops  J  this,  and  such  like  infirmities,  must  needs  follow. 


SUBSECT.  V. 

Bad  Ayr  a  cause  of  Melancholy. 

AYR  is  a  cause  of  great  moment,  in  producing  this  or  any 
other  disease,  being  that  it  is  still  taken  into  our  bodies 
by  respiration,  and  our  more  inner  parts.  ^If  it  be  impure 
end  foggy,  it  dejects  the  spirits,  and  causeih  diseases  by  in- 
fection of  the  heart,  as  Paulus  hath  it  ("lib.  1.  c.  4gJ,  Avi- 
cenna,  fi.  i.J  Gal.  (de  san.  tuenddj,  Mercurialis,  Montaltus, 
'&c.  ''Fernelius  saith,  a  thick  ayr  tkickneth  the  blood  and  hu- 

*Lib.  de  flatiilenta  Melancholia.  Frequens  sangnlnts  missio  corpus  cxtcnuaf. 
*^:ln  9  Rhasis.    Atrain  bilem  parit,  et  visum  dehilitat.  '  Miilto  uigrior  spcc- 

tatur  sanguis  post  dies  quosdam,  quam  fait  ab  initio.  <  Non  laudo  eos  qui  in 
l«lciipientia  doccnt  sccandam  fssc  venam  frontis,  quiaspiritus  nebilitontur  indc.  ctfgo 
longa  experientia  obscrvavi  in  proprio  xenodochio,  quod  dcsipicntesex  phlcbotoniia 
magis  IjcduntuT,  et  niagis  desipiunt ;  ct  nielaucholici  s.cpe  fiuiit  indc  pejoics.  *  Bt 
.mentis  alienat.  cap.  3.  Ktsi  multos  hoc  improbasse  sciarn,  innumcros  hac  rationc  sa- 
natos  longa  obscrvationc  cognovi,  qui  vigesies^sexagies  vcnastundcndo,  &cc.  V\tcs 
-debilitat.  «Impurus  atrspiritus  dcjicif,  infc£lo  cordegigiiil  morbos. 
juiacm  dcusatj  ct  humores,  P.  1.  c.  13. 
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tnoitrs.  » Lemnius  reckons  np  two  main  things,  most  profit- 
able and  most  pernicious  to  our  bodies— ayr  and  dyet :  ana 
this  peculiar  disease  nothing  sooner  causeth  ('^Jobertus  holds). 
than  the  ayr  wherein  we  breathe  and  hue.  ^Such  as  is  the 
»yr,  such  be  our  spirits ;  and,  as  our  spirits,  such  are  our  hu- 
mours. Itoflends,  eomraonlv,  if  it  be  too  ^ hot  and  dry, 
thick,  fuliginous,  cloudy,  blustering,  or  a  tempestuous  ayr, 
Bodine  ^in  his  fifth  book  de  jepuL  cap.  1.  et  cap.  b.  of  hifi 
Method' of  History)  proves  that  hot  countreys  are  most  trour 
bled  '.vith  melancholy,  and  thai  there  are  therefore  m  Spam, 
Airick,  and  Asia  Minor,  great  numbers  of  mad  men,,  inso- 
much, ih-^t  thev  are  comijelled,  in  all  cities  of  note,  to  build 
peculiar  hospitals  for  them,  Leo  ^  Afer  flib.  3.  de  Fessd  urlej^ 
Ortelius,  and  Zuinger,  confirm  as  much.  They  are  ordinarily 
60  cholerick  in  their  speeches,  that  scarce  two  words  pass 
without  railing  or  chiding  in  common  talk,  and  often  quarrel- 
ling in  their  streets.  ^Gordonius  will  have  every  man  take 
notice  of  it:  Note  this,  (saith  he)  that,  in  hoi  countreys,  H 
is  far  more  familiar  than  iucold:  although  this  we  have  now 
said  be  not  continually  so;  for,  as  sAcosta  truly  saith,  under 
the  equator  it  self,  is  a  most  temperate  habitation,  wholesome 
ayr,  a  paradise  of  pleasure ;  ihe  leaves  ever  green,  cooling 
shovvrs.  But  it  holds  in  such  as  are  intemperately  hot, 
^Johannes  a  Meggen  found  in  Cyprus,  others  in  Malta, 
Apulia,  and  the  '  Holy  Land,  where,  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year,  is  nothing  but  dust,  their  rivers  dryed  up,  the  ayr  scorch- 
ing hot,  and  earth  inflamed ;  insomuch,  that  many  pilgrims, 
going  barefoot,  for  devotion  sake,  from  Joppa  to.  Jerusalero 
upon  the  hot  sands,  often  run  mad,  or  else  quite  overvvhelmecj 
with  sand,  profundis  arenis,  as  in  many  parts  of  Afrlck, 
Arabia  Deserta,  Bactriana,  now  Charassan,  when  the  west 
winde  blows,  ^involiiti  are?iii  transeuntes  nccantur.  Her- 
cules  de  Saxonia,  a  professour  in  Venice,  gives  this  cause,  why 
so  many  Venetian  women  are  melancholy,  quod  diu  sub  sole 
degant,  they  tarry  too  long  in  the  sun.  Montanus  (corisil.  21., 
amongst  other  causes,  assigns  this,  why  that  Jew  his  patient  was 
mad,  qiiod  tarn  multum  exposuit  se  calori  et  frigori:  he  expos- 
led  himself  80  much  to  heat  and  cold.    And,  for  that  reason,  ia 

*Lib.  3  cap.  3.  Lib.  dequartana.  E.\ aeic  ambientecontrahitur hqmot 

nielancboljcus.  *  Qualis  aer,  talis  spiritus;  et  cujusinodi  spiritus,  humores. 

^  ^^'llianus  Montaltus,  c,  1 1.  Calidus  et  siccus,  frigidus  ct  siccus,  paludinosus,  cras.sus. 
•  MuUa  hie  in  x?no;dochiis  fanaticorum  mijlia,  <juiE  stri^)iissime  catenata  servant ur, 
'Lib.  mcd,  part.  2-  c,  19.  Int«Uig<e.,  quod  in  calidis  regionibus  frequenter  accidit 
tnania,  in  frigidis  autem  tarda.  «  Lib.  i2.  Hodopcricon,  c,  7,  'Apulia 
Sestivo  calore  maxiinc  fervct,  ita  nt  ante  finein  Maii  pcne  exusta  sit.  Maginus, 
Peri.  '  Pantheo,  sen  Praft,  mcd.  1.  1.  c.  16.  Vcneto;  njulicrcs,  (juac  diu  sub  su]9 
vivuaf.  aliquando  iiielanc.holica:  cvadunt. 
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Venice,  there  is  little  stirring^in  those  brick-paved  streets  in 
summer  about  noon ;  they  are  most  part  then  asleep  ;  as  they 
are  likewise  in  the  great  Mogors  countreys,  and  all  over  the 
East  Indies.  At  Aden,  in  Arabia,  as  "Lodovicus  Vertoman- 
nus  relates  in  his  travels,  they  keep  their  markets  in  the  night, 
to  avoid  extremity  of  heat;  and  in  Ormus,  like  cattel  in  a  pas- 
ture, people  of  all  sorts  lye  up  to  the  chin  in  water  all  day  long. 
At  Braga  in  Portugal,  Burgos  in  Castile,  Messina,  in  Sicily, 
all  ov>er  Spain  and  Italy,  their  streets  are  most  part  narrow,  to 
avoid  the  sun-beames.  The  Turkes  wear  great  turbants,  fidfu- 
gandos  soils  radios,  to  refract  the  sun  bcames;  and  much  in- 
convenience that  hot  ayr  of  Bantam  in  Java  yeelds  to  our 
men,  that  sojourn  there  tor  trafficke ;  where  it  is  so  hoi,  that 
they  that  are  sick  of  the  pox,  lye  commonly  bleaching  in  the 
iuuj  to  dry  up  their  sores.  Such  a  complaint  I  read  of  those 
Isl  es  of  Cape  Verde,  fourteen  degrees  from  the  aequator :  they 
do  male  audire :  ^one  calls  them  the  unhealthiest  clime  of 
the  world,  for  fluxes,  fevers,  frenzies,  calentures,  which  com- 
monly seise  on  sea-faring  men  that  touch  at  them,  and  all  by 
reason  of  a  hot  distemperature  of  the  ayr.  The  hardiest  men 
are  offended  with  this  heat;  and  stifFest  clowns  cannot  resist 
it,  as  Constantine  affirms,  Agricult.  I.  2.  c.  45.  They  that 
are  naturally  born  in  such  ayr,  may  not  <*endure  It,  as  Niger 
records  of  some  part  of  Mesopotamia,  now  called  Diarbecha  : 
quihusdam  in  locis  sa^vienti  cestu  adeo  subjecta  est,  ut  plera- 
que  animaUa  fermre  solis  ct  coeli  extingiiantur ;  'tis  so  hot 
there  in  some  places,  that  men  of  the  countrey  and  cattel  are 
killed  with  it ;  and  *=  Adricomius,  of  Arabia  Felix,  by  reason  of 
myrrhe,  frankincense,  and  hot  spices  there  growing,  the  ayr 
is  so  obnoxious  to  their  brains,  that  the  very  inhabitants  at 
some  times  cannot  abide  it,  much  less  weaklings  and  stran- 
gers. ^Anatus  Lusitanus  fcent.  1.  curat.  reports  of 
a  yong  maid,  that  was  one  Vincent  a  curiiers  daughter,  some 
thirty  yeares  of  age,  that  would  wash  her  hair  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  (in  July)  and  so  let  it  dry  in  the  sun,  ^  to  make  it 
yellow;  but  hy  that  meanes,  tarrying  too  long  in  the  heat,  she 
inflamed  her  head,  and  made  her  self  mad. 

Cold  ayr,  in  the  other  extream,  is  almost  as  bad  as  hot ;  and 
so  doth  Montallus  esteem  of  it,  (c.  1 1)  if  it  be  dry  withal.  In 
those  northern  countreys  the  people  are  therefore  generally  dull, 

»  Navig.  1.  2.  c.  4.  Commercia  nofie,  bora  secunda,  ob  nimins,  qui  sa.-viunt  inter- 
diu,  Ecstiis,  cxerccnt.  ''Morhu  Gallico  laborantts  cxponutit  ad  sr>lem,  ut  nior- 

bos  cxsiccent.  'Sir  Rich.  Haukins,  in  his  Observations,  sect.  ^  Hip- 

pocrates, 3.  Aphorismorum,  idem  ait.  «  Idem  Magiims,  in  I'eisia.         '  i^c- 

•ciip.  Ter.  sanft.  '  ^d  solis  radios  in  ieoiie  longam  muram  traherct,  ut 

capillos  flavoi  rcddcretj  in  maniam  incidit. 
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I    heavy,  and  many  witches ;  which  (as  I  have  before  quoted) 

'  Saxo'Grammaticiis,  Olaus,  Baptista  Porta,  a'icribe  to  melan- 
choly. But  these  cold  climes  are  more  subject  to  natural  mcr. 
lancholy  (not  this  artificial)  which  is  cold  and  dry:  for  which 
^cause  ''MercuriusBritannicus,  belike,  puts  melancholy  men  to 
■inhabit  just  under  the  pole.  The  worst  of  the  three  is  a  ^  thick, 

■  cloudy,  misty,  foggy  ayr,  or  such  as  comes  from  fens,  moorish 
grounds,  lakes,  muckhils,  draughts,  sinks,  whore  anv  car- 
kasses,  or  carryon  lyes,  or  from  whence  any  stinking  fulsome 
smell  comes.  Galen,  Avicenna,  Mercurialis,  new  and  old  phy- 
sitians,  hold  thatsndh  ayris unwholsome,  and  ingenders melan- 
choly, plagues,  and  what  not  ?  <^  Alexandretta,  an  haven  town 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Saint  John  de  UUua,  an  haven  in 

i  Nova-Hispania,  are  mnch  condemned  for  a  bad  ayr,  so  is 
Durazzo  in  Albania,  Lithuania,  Ditmarsh,  Pomptinas  paludes 
in  Italy,  the  territories  about  Pisa,  Ferrara,  &c.  Rumney  marsh 
with  us,  the  hundreds  in  Essex,  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire. 

,  Cardan  fdcrerum  varietate,  I.  \  J,  c.  96J  finds  fault  with  the 
site  of  those  rich  and  most  populous  cities  in  the  Low  Coun- 

1  treys,  as  Bruges,  Gant,  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  &c. 

I   the  ayr  is  bad,  and  so  at  Stockholm  in  Sweden,  Rhegium  in 

;   Jtaly,  Salisbury  with  us,  Hull  and  Lin.    Thev  may  be  com- 

1  inodious  for  navigation,  this  new  kinde  of  fortification,  and 
many  other  good  necessary  uses;  but  are  they  so  wholesom? 
Old  Rome  hath  descended  from  the  hills  to  the  valley;  'tis  the 
site  of  most  of  our  new  cities,  and  held  best  to  build  in 
plains,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  rivers.  Leandcr  Albertus 
pleads  hard  for  the  ayr  and  site  of  Venice,  though  the  black 

!  moorish  lands  appear  at  every  low  water.  The  sea,  fire,  and, 
smoke,  (as  he  thinks)  qualifie  the  ayr  :  and  ''some  suppose 

!  that  a  thick  foggy  ayr  helps  the  memory,  as  in  them  of  Pisa 
in  Italy  ;  and  our  Cambden  -(out  of  Plato)  coirjniends  the  site  of 
Cambridge,  because  it  is  so  near  the  fens.  But,  let  the  site  of 
such  places  be  as  it  may,  how  can  they  be  excused  that  have  a 

I  delicious  seat,  a  pleasant  ayr,  and  all  that  nature  can  afibrd, 
and  yet,  through  their  own  nastiness  and  sluttishness,  im- 
mund  and  sordid  nrjanner  of  life,  suffer  their  ayr  to  putrifie, 
and  themselves  to  be  choked  up  ?  Many  cities  "in  Turkv  do 
male  aiidire  in  this  kinde  :  Constantinople  it  self,  where  comr 
monly  carrypn  lyes  in  the  street.  Some  finde  the  same  fault  in 
Spain,  even  in  Mi^drid,  the  kings  scat,  a  most  excellent  ayr^ 
a  pleasant  site;  but  the  inhabitants  are  s}oveps,  and  the  strpets 
uncleanly  kept, 

•  Mundus  alter  etidcni,  seu  Terra  Austral  is  incognita.  t  Crassus  ct  ttirhidu^ 

acrtnstcm  efiicit  anrmam.  Commonly  called  Scandarone,  in  Asia  Minor. 

^Apas  Geographicus.    Memoria  valent  Pisani,  cjuod  crassiore  fryantur  a? rc. 
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A  troublesom  tempestuous  ayr  is  as  bad  as  impure  ;  rough 
and  fowl  weather,  impetuous  wiudes,  cloudy  dark  dayes,  aslus 
commonly  with  us:  Cfvlmn  visu  fcedum,  »  Polydorc  calls  it— 
a  filthy  skie,  in  quo  facile  i;cvcrantur  nubes ;  as  Tullie's  bro- 
ther Ouintus  wrote  to  him  In  Rome,  being  then  quaestor  in 
Bntam.  In  a  thick  and  cloudy  ayr,  (saith  Lemnius)  men  are 
tetrick,  sad,  and  peevish;  and  if  I  he  ivestern  wiyides  blow,  and 
that  there  be  a  calm,  or  a  faire  sunshine  day,  there  is  a  ki?ide 
of  alacrity  i?i  mens  7nindes  ;  it  cheers  up  men  and  befists:  but 
if  it  be  turbulent,  rough,  cloudy,  stormy  weather,  men  are 
sad,  lumpish,  a/id  much  dejected,  angry,  waspish,  dull,  and 
melancholy.    This  was  ^  Virgil's  experiment  of  old. 

Varum,  ubi  tempestas,  etccEli  mobilis  humor, 

.    Mutavertt  vices,  et  Jupiter  humidus  Austris  , 

Ycrtuntur  species  animorumj  et  pectora  njotus 
Concipiunt  alios  

But,  when  the  face  of  heaven  changed  is 

To  tempests,  rain,  from  seasons  tahe. 
Our  mindes  are  altered,  and  in  our  breasts 

Forthwith  some  new  conceits  appear. 

and  who  is  not  weathers-wise  against  such  and  such  conjunc- 
tions of  planets,  moved  in  fowl  weather,  dull  and  heavy  in  such 
tempestuous  seasons  ?  '^Gelidum  contristat  Aquariiis  annum  : 
the  time  requires,  anjd  the  autumn  breeds  it;  winter  is  like 
unto  it,  ugly,  fowl,  squalid;  the  ayr  works  on  all  men,  more 
or  less,  but  especially  on  such  as  are  melancholy,  or  inclined 
to  it,  as  Lemnius  holds  :  they  are  most  moved  with  it ;  and 
those  ivhich  are  already  mad,  rave  downright,  either  in  or 
against  a  tempest.  Besides,  the  divel  many  time  takes  his 
opportunity  of  such  storms ;  and  when  the  humours  by  the  ayr 
Lc  stirred,  he  goes  on  with  them,  exagitates  our  spirits,  and 
vexeth  our  soules ;  as  the  sea- waves,  so  are  the  spirits  and  hu' 
mours  in  our  bodies  tossed  with  tempestuous  windes  and  storms. 
To  such  as  are  melancholy  therefore,  Montanus  fconsil.  24j 
will  have  tempestuous  and  rough  ayr  to  be  avoided,  and  (^co7i» 
sil.  Q7j  all  night  ayr,  and  would  not  have  them  to  walk  abroad, 
but  in  a  pleasant  4^y,    }-.emnius  flib,  3,  cap.  3J  discommends 

»  Lib.  1.  hist.  lib.  1.  cap.  41.  Aura  densa  3C  caliginosa  tctrici  homines  existunt, 
et  subtristes.  f^tcap.  3.  Flante  subsolano  et  Zcphyro,  maxima  in  mentibus  hominum 
ali(critas  existit,  mentisquc  erectio,  ubi  ccclum  5oli&  splendore  nitcscit.  Maxima  do 
jectio  mocrorque,  iiquaudo  aura  caliginosa  est.  *  Gcor.  '  Hor.  ''Men* 
<julbus  vacillat,  abat-rc  cito  offendjantur ;  et  multi  jnsani  apud  Bclgas  ante  tcmpestates 
sxviunt,  alitor  quuti.  Spiritus  quoque  aeris,  et  mali  genii,  aliquar.do  se  tempestati- 
bus  ingcrunt,  et  menti  huraanac  se  latcntur  insinuaiit,  eamcjuc  vcxantj  exagitant;  et,  Ut 
jluftus  inarini,  humauum  corpus  vcntis  agitatuf. 
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the  south  and  eastern  windes,  commends  the  north.  Montanas 
fconsil.  3V  "udll  not  any  windoiaes  to  be  opened  in  the  nigm 
fconsil.  o2g.  et  consil.  '■230J  he  discommends  especially  tlie 
south  winde,  and  nocturnal  ayr  :  so  doth  Plutarch  :  the  night 
«nd  darkness  makes  men  sad;  the  like  do  all  subterranean 
vaults,  dark  houses  in  ca\xs  and  rocks ;  desert  places  c^usc 
melancholy  in  an  instant,  especially  such  as  have  not  been 
.used  to  U,  or  otherwise  accustomed.  Read  more  of  ayr  m  Hip- 
pocrates, Aetius,  nL'.3.ac.  17^'  ad  175.  Onbasius,  a  c.  U 
4id  22.  Avicen.  /..I.  ca7i.  Fen.  2.  doc.  2.  Fen.  1.  c.  123.  to 
the  1 2,  &c. 

SUBSECT.  VL 
Immoderate  exercise  a  cause,  and  how.   Solitariness,  Idleness^ 

NOTHING  so  good,  but  it  may  be  abused.  Nothing 
better  than  exercise  (if  opportunely  used)  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  body  :  nothing  so  bad,  if  it  be  unseasonable, 
violent,  or  over-much.  Fernelius  (out  of  Galen,  Path,  lib,  U 
jfcp.  16)  saith,  ''that  much  exercise  and  weariness  consumes 
ihe  spirits  and  substance,  refrigerates  the  body ;  and  such  hu- 
mours which  nature  would  have  otherwise  concocted  and  ex- 
pelled, it  stirs  up,  and  makes  them  rage;  luhich  being  so 
inraged,  diversly  affect  and  trouble  the  body  and  minde.  So 
doth  it,  if  it  be  unseasonably  used,  upon  a  full  stomach,  or 
when  the  body  is  full  of  crudities,  which  Fuchsius  so  much 
inveighs  against,  (Lib.  2,  instit.  sect.  2.  cap^  4j  giving  that 
for  a  cause,  why  school-boys  in  Germany  are  so  often  scab- 
bed, because  they  use  exercise  presently  after  meats.  Bayerus 
puts  in  a  caveat  against  such  exercise,  because  it  "  corrupts  the 
meat  in  the  stomach,  and  carryes  the  same  jnyce  raw,  and  as 
yet  undigested,  into  the  veins  (saith  Lemnius) ;  which  there 
putrijies,  and  confounds  the  animal  spirits.  Crato  fconsil.  21, 
2j  protests  against  all  such  exercise  after  meat,  as  being 
the  greatest  enemy  to  concoction  that  may  be,  and  cause 
of  corruption  of  humours,  which  produce  this  and  many  other 
diseases.  Not  without  good  reason  then,  doth  Sallust.  Sal- 
vianus  (L  2.  c.  Ij ,  and  Leonartus  Jacchinus  fin  9.  RhasisJ, 
Mercurial  is,  Arculanus,  and  many  other,  set  down  simmoder 
rate  exercise,  as  ^  pipst  forcible  cause  of  melancholy. 

»  AHr  noctu  densatur,  ct  cogit  moeslitinm,  »>  Lib.  dc  Isidc  et  Osiride,  '  Multa 
defatigatio  spiritus,  viriumque  stibstantiaiTi,  exhaurit,  et  corpus  refrigerat.'  Humores 
corruptos,  qui  alitev  a  natura  concoqui  et  domari  possint,  ct  demum  blande  excludi, 
irntat,  ct  quasi  in  furorcm  agit,  qui  postca  (mota  Camarjna)  tetro  vapore  corpus 
varie  iaressunt,animuTnquc.  InVeni  mccuni,  Libro  sic  inscripto.         «  Instit- 

ad  vit.  Christ,  cap.  44.  Cibos  crudos  in  venas  rapit,  qui  putresccntes  illic  spidtuS 
animales  inficiunt.  ''Crudi  hacc  humoris  copia  ppr  vcnas  aggeritur;  undc  morbi 
/nultiphccs.  g  Immodicura  cxcrcitium, 
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Opposite  to  exercise  is  idleness  (the  badge  of  gentry),  or 
want  of  exercise,  the  bane  of  body  and  minde,  the  nurse  of 
naughtiness,  step-mother  of  discipline,,  the  chiefe  author  of  all 
niischiefe,  one  of  the  seaven  deadly  sins,  and  a  sole  cause  of 
this  and  many  other  maladies,  the  d'ivels  cushion,  (as  "Gualter 
calls  it)  his  pillow  and  chiefe  reposal  :  for  f/ie  minde  caji 
never  rest,  huL  still  meditates  on  one  thing  or  oilier  :  except  it 
he  occupied  about  some  hcmest  business,  of  his' own  accord  it 
rusheth  into  melancholy.  loo  much  and  violent  exercise 

offends  on  the  one  side,  so  doth,  an  idle  life  on  the  other  (saith 
Crato) :  itflls  the  body  full  offlcgvi,  gross  humours,  and  all 
manner  of  obstructions,  rheumes,  calurrhsy  Rhasis  fcont, 
lib.  1.  tract.  c)J  accounts  of  it  as  the  greatest  cause  of  melan- 
choly. ^  I  have  often  seen,  (saith  that  idleness  begets  this 
humour  more  than  any  thing  else.  Montahus  fc.  \J  seconds 
him  out  of  his  experience:  '^tliey  that  are  idle  are  far  more 
subject  to  Tnelanc/ioly,  than  such  as  are  conversant  or  employed 
about  any  office  or  business,  "  Plutarch  reckons  up  idleness 
for  a  sole  cause  of  the  sickness  of  the  soule:  there  are  those 
(saith  he)  troubled  in  minde,  that  have  no  other  cause  but  thi». 
Homer  (Iliad.  \J  brings  in  Achilles  eating  of  his  own  heart  in 
his  idleness,  because  he  might  not  fight.  Mercurialis,  consil. 
86,  for  a  melancholy  yong  man,  urgeth  Ht  as  a  chiefe  cause  ; 
why  was  he  melancholy  ?  because  idle.  Nothing  begets  it 
sooner,  encreaseth  and  continueth  it  oftener,  than  idleness:-— 
a  disease  familiar  to  all  idle  persons,  an  inseparable  companion 
10  such  as  live  at  ease  (pingui  otio  desidiose  agentes)  a  life  out 
of  action,  and  have  no  calling  or  ordinary  emjiloyment  to  busie 
themselves  about;  that  have  small  occasions;  and,  though  they 
have,  such  is  their  laziness,  dulness,  they  will  not  compose 
themselves  to  do  ought ;  they  cannot  abide  work,  though  it  be 
necessary,  easie,  as  to  drpss  themselves,  write  a  letter,  or  the 
]ike.  Yet,  as  he  that  is  benummed  with  cold,  sits  still  shaking, 
that  might  relieve  himself  with  a  little  exercise  or  stirring,  do 
they  complain,  but  will  not  use  the  facile  and  ready  meanes  to 
do  themselves  good;  and  so  are  still  tormented  with  melan- 

»  Horn.  31.  in  1.  Cor.  6.  Nam,  quum  mens  hominU  quicscere  non  possit,  scA 
cnnjinuo  circa  varias  cogitationes  disciiriat,  nisi  honcito  alicjun  negotio  occupetur,  ad 
melancholiain  .spontc  delabltur.  Crato,  consil.  21.    Ut  immodica  corporis 

exercitatio  nocel  corporibus,  ita  vita  desesct  otiosa  ;  otium  animal  pituitosuin  reddit, 
viscerum  obitructione.<!,  etcrcbras  fliixiones,  et  morbos  concitat.  •  Et  vidi  quod 

Viiu  dc  reV>us  qujp  maf^is  general  mplancholiatn,  eitotiositas.  Reponitur  otium  ab 
iiliis  caussa  ;  et  Jioc  a  nobis  observalum,  eos  huic  malo  magis  obnoxios  qui  plane 
otiosi  sunt,  qiipni  eos  qui  aliquo  munere  versnntur  exscquendo.  *  Dc  Tranquil, 

aninia.-.    Sunt  quos  ipsum  otium  in  animi  coiijicit  aegritudinem.  ^  Nihil  est 

quod  sque  nidanpholiam  alat  ac  augeat,  ac  otium  et  abstjiicutia  a  corporis  fta^iR^i 
cxcrcitationtbus. 
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cholv.    Especially  if  ibey  had  been  formerly  brcnigbt  up  to 
business,  or  to  keep  much  company,  and  upon  a  suddain  come 
to  lead  a  sedentary  life,  » it  crucilics  their  soules,  and  seiscth  on 
them  in  an  instant ;  for,  whilest  they  are  any  wayes  eniployed,  m 
action,  discourse,  about  any  business,  sport  or  recreation,  or  ui 
company  to  their  liking,  they  are  very  well  ;  but,  if  alone  or 
idle,  tormented  instantly  again:  one  days  solitariness,  one 
hours  sometimes,  doth  them  more  harm,  than  a  weeks  phy- 
sick,  labour,  and  company  can  do  good.    Melancholy  seiseth 
on  them  forthwith,  being  alone,  and  is  such  a  torture,  that,  as  , 
y/ise  Seneca  well  saith,  walo  mihi  male  rjuam  mollUer  esse,  I 
had  rather  be  sick  than  idle.    This  idleness  is  either  of  body 
or  minde.    That  of  body  is  nothing  but  a  kinde  of  bcnumming 
laziness,  intermitting  exercise,  which  (if  we  may  beleevc  ''Fer- 
nelius)  causetk  crudities,  obstructions,  excrementall  humours^ 
quencheth  the  nalural  heat,  dulls  the  spirits,  and  makes  them 
unapt  to  do  any  thing  whatsoever. 

Neglectls  urenda  filix  innascitur  agris. 

As  fern  grows  in  untild  grounds,  and  all  manner  of  weeds,  so 
do  gross'humours  in  an  idle  body:  ignavum  corrumpunt  otia 
corpus.    A  horse,  in  a  stable,  that  never  travels,  a  hawk  in  a 
mew,  that  seldomeflyes,  are  both  subject  to  diseases  fwhich  left 
unto  themselves,  are  most  free  from  any  such  incumbrances- 
An  idle  dog  will  be  mangy;  and  how  shall  an  idle  person  think 
to  escape  ?  Idleness  of  the  minde  is  much  worse  than  this  of 
the  body:  wit  without  employment,  is  a  disease;  ^ceriigo 
animi,  rubigo  ingenii :  the  rust  of  the  soule,  ^  a  plague,  a  hell 
itself  :  maximum  animi  nocumentum,  Galen  calls  it.    ^  yA, 
in  a  standing  pool,  worms  and  filthy  creepers  increase,  fet  vi- 
tium  capiunt,  ni  moveantur,  aguce ;  the  water  itself  putrifies, 
and  ayr  likewise,  if  it  be  not  continually  stirred  by  the  winde)  so 
do  evil  and  corrupt  thoughts  i7i  an  idle  person  ;  the  soulc  iscon- 
ttmiinated.  In  a  common-wealth,  where  is  no  publike  enemy, 
ftiere  is,  likelyj  civil  wars,  and  they  rage  upon  themselves  : 
this  body  of  ours,  when  it  is  idle,  and  knows  not  how  to  be- 
?t6\V  it  self,'  macerates  and  vexeth  it  self  with  cares,  griefes, 
false  feares,  discontents,  and  suspitions;  it  tortures  and  preys 
itpon  hi's  6wn  bowels,  and  is  never  at  rest.    Thus  much  I  dare 
boldly  say,  he  or  she  that  is  idle,  be  they  of  what  condition 
they  will,  never  so  rich,  so  well  allied,  fortunate,  happy — let 

•  Nihil  magis  excsecat  iiitellectuni,  quam  otiiim.  Gordonius,  de  obscrvnt.  vit.  hum. 
lib.  1.  •>  Path.  lib.  1.  cap  17.  Excrcitationis  intermissi')  iricrtem  caloreni,  languidos 
spii  ilus,  et  ignav6s,  etad  omnes  actionej!  segniores,  reddit;  cruditates,  obsiruutioues,  et 
cxcremcntorum  proveiUusfacit.  *  Hor.  Scr.  1.  Sat.  3.  "•Scncco.  «  Mocro- 
rcm  animi,  el  maciem,  Plutarch  calls  it,  'iicut  in  utagao  gcnciaiuur  vermes,  sic 
in  otioso  malic  cogitationcs.  Sen. 
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them  have  all  things  in  abundance,  and  felicity,  that  heart  can 
wish  and  desire,  all  contentment — so  long  as  he  or  she,  or  they, 
arc  idle,  they  shall  never  be  pleased,  never  well  in  body  and 
minde,  but  weary  still,  sickly  still,  vexed  still,  loathing  slill, 
weeping,  sighing,  L^rievin^,  suspecting,  oficnded  with  the 
world,  with  every  object,  wishing  theniselvts  gone  or  dead,  or 
else  carryed  away  with  some  foolish  phantasie  or  other.  And 
this  is  the  true  cause  that  so  many  great  n)en,  ladies,  and  gen- 
tlewomen, labour  of  this  disease  in  countrey  and  city  j  for 
idleness  is  an  appendix  to  nobility  ;  they  count  it  a  disgrace  to 
work,  and  spend  all  their  dayes  in  sports,  recreations  and  pas- 
tinus,  and  will  therefore  take  no  pains,  be  of  no  vocation  : 
they  feed  liberally,  fare  well,  want  exercise,  action,  employ- 
ment, (for  to  work,  I  say,  they  may  not  abide)  and  company 
to  I  heir  desires ;  and  thence  their  bodies  become  full  of  grpss 
hunioursjwinde,  crudities,  their  mindes  disquieted, dull,  heavy, 
tkc.  Care,  jealousie,  fearc  of  some  diseases,  sullen  fits,  weeping 
fits,  seise  too  ^familiarly  on  them;  for,  what  will  not  feare  and 
phantasie  work  in  an  idle  body?  what  distempers  will  they  not  \ 
cause  }    "  When  the  children  of  Israel  murmured  against 
Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  he  commanded  his  officers  to  double  their 
task,  and  let  them  get  straw  themselves,  and  yet  make  their  full 
number  of  brick:  for  the  sole  cause  why  they  mutiny,  and 
are  evil  at  ease,  is,  ihey  are  idle.    When  you  shall  hear  and 
sec  so  many  discontented  persons  in  all  places  where  you  come, 
so  many  several  grievances,  unnecessary  complaints,  feares,su- 
spitions^',  the  best  meanes  to  redress  it,  is  to  set  them  awork, 
so  to  biisie  (heir  mindes;  for  the  truth  is,  they  are  idle.  Well 
they  may  build  castles  in  the  ayr  for  a  time,  and  sooth  up  them- 
selves with  phantastical  and  pleasant  humours;  but  in  the  end 
they  will  prove  as  bitlcr  as  gaul ;  they  shall  be  still,  I  say,  dis- 
content, suspitions,  ^  fearful,  jealous,  sad,  fretting  and  vexing 
of  themselves;  so  long  as  they  be  idle,  it  is  impossible  to  please 
them.  0/io  qui  nescit  uti,  plus  hah et  negotii,  quam  qui  nega- 
tiiaii  in  negotioy  as  that  ^.Agellius  could  observe :  he  {hat 
knows  riot  how  to  spend  his  time,  hath  more  business,  care, 
griefe,  anguish  of  minde,  than  he  that  is  most  busie  in  the  midst 
of  all  his'business.    Otiosus  animusmescit  quid  volet :  an  idle 
person  (as  he  follows  it)  knows  not  when  he  is  well,  what^e 
would  have,  or  whither  he  would  go;  qunni  ilhic  ventum  est, 
illinc  luhet ;  he  is  tyred  out  with  every  thing,  displeased  with 
all,  weary  of  his  life:  ncc  bene  domi,  nec  militiie,  neither  at 

»  Now  ihis  leg,  now  that  arm,  now  their  head,  heart,  &c.  EJtod.  5. 
*  (For  thty  cannot  well  telt  what  ailclh  them,  or  what  they  would  have  themselves) 
my  heart,  fny  head,  my  husband,  rtiy  son,  ike.  <>  Pro.  18.  Pigrum  dcjiciet  tiiaor 
 ^licautoutimoiumcBOn.             "  i-ib.  i9.  c.  10. 
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home,  nor  abroad;  errat,  et  trcetcr  vitam  v'lvit;  be  wander?, 
and  lives  besides  himself.  In  a  word,  what  the  mischievous 
effects  of  laziness  and.  idleness  are,  I  do  not  finde  any  where 
more  accurately  e^cpressed,  than  in  these  verses  of  Philolachcs 
in  the  ^ Comical  Poet,  which,  for  their  elegancy,  I  will  in  part 
insert. 

Novarum  aedium  esse  arbitror  simllem  ego  homlnem, 
Quando  hie  natus  est.    Ei  rei  argumeiila  dicam. 
JEdes  quando  sunt  ad  amussim  expolitae, 
Quisquelaudatfabrum,  atque  exemplum  expetit,  S:c. 
At  ubi  illo  migrat  nequam  hoino  indiligensquc,  &:c. 
Tempestas  venit,  confruTgit  tegulas,  imbricesque, 
Putrefacit  aer  operam  fabri,  &:c. 
Dicam  ut  homines  similes  esse  aedium  arbltremiiii. 
Fabri  parentes  fundamentum  substruunt  liberorum  ; 
Expoliunt,  decent  literas,  nec  parcunc  sumptui. 
Ego  autem  sub  fabrorum  potestate  frugi  fuij 
Postquani  autem  migravi  in  ingenium  meum, 
Perdidi  opcrai?!  fabrorum  illico^  oppido, 
Venit  ignavia;  fsa  mihi  tempestas  fuit, 
Adventuque  suo  grandinem  et  imbrem  attulit. 
Ula  mihi  virtulem  deturbavit,  &c. 

A  yong  man  is  like  a  falre  new  house;  the  carpenter  leaves  it 
well  built,  in  good  repair,  of  solid  stuflf;  but  a  bad  tenant  lets 
it  rain  in,  and  for  want  of  reparation,  fall  to  decay,  &c.  Our 
parents,  tutors,  friends,  spare  no  cost  to  bring  us  up  in  our 
youth,  in  all  manner  of  vertuous  education;  but  when  we  are 
left  to  ourselves,  idleness,  as  a  tempest,  drives  all  vertuous  mo- 
tions out  of  our  mindcs;  et  nihili  sumus;  on  a  suddain,  by 
sloth  and  such  bad  wayes,  we  come  to  naught. 

Cousin  german  to  idleness,  and  a  concomitant  cause,  which 
^es  hand  in  hand  with  it,  is  ^  nimia  solitudo,  too  much  soli- 
tariness— by  the  testimony  of  all  physitians,  cause  and  symp- 
tome  both :  but  as  it  is  here  put  for  a  cause,  it  is  either  coact, 
enforced,  or  else  voluntary.  Enforced  solitariness  is  commonly 
seen  in  students,'  monkes, fryers,  anchorites,  that  by  their  order 
and  course  of  life,  must  abandon  all  company,  society  of  other 
men,  and  betake  themselves  to  a  private  cell ;  otio  superstitioso 
seclusi  (as  Bale  and  Hospinian  well  term  it),  such  as  are  the 
Carthusians  of  our  time,  that  eat  no  flesh  (by  their  order),  keep 
perpetual  silence,  never  go  abroad;  such  as  live  in  prison,  or 
some  desert  place,  and  cannot  have  company,  as  many  of  our 
counlrey  gentlemen  do  in  solitary  houses;  they  must  either  be 
alone  without  companions,  or  live  beyond  their  meanes,  and 


•  Phutus,  Mostcl. 


Piso,  Montaltus,  Mcrcurialis,  &c. 
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entertain  all  comers  as  so  many  hostcs,  or  else  converse  wit?i 
their  servants  and  liindes,  such  as  are  unequal,  inferiour  to 
thcni,  and  of  a  contrary  disposition ;  or  else,  as  some  do,  to 
avoid  solitariness,  spend  their  time  with  lewd  fellowes  in  ta- 
verns, and  in  ale-houses,  and  thence  addict  themselves  to  some 
unlawful  dii-ports,  or  dissolute  courses.  Divers  again  are  cast 
upon  this  rock  of  solitariness  for  want  of  meanes,  or  out  of  a 
strono-  apprehension  of  some  infirmity,  disgrace;  or,  through 
hashfulness,  rudeness,  simplicity,  they  cannot  apply  themselves 
to  others  company.  Nullum  solum  infeUci  gratius  solitu- 
dntc,  ubi  mdhis  sit  qui  miscriam  exprobrei.  This  enforced 
solitariness  takes  place,  and  produceth  his  effect  soonest,  in 
i^uch  as  have  spent  their  time  jovially,  pcrad venture  in  all 
honest  recreations,  in  good  company,  in  some  great  family  or 
populous  city,  and  are  upon  a  suddain  confined  to  a  dcsart 
countrey  cottage  far  off,  restrained  of  their  liberty,  and  barred 
irom  their  ordinary  associates.  Solitariness  is  very  irksome 
to  such,  most  tedious,  and  a  suddain  causd  of  great  inconve- 
nience. 

Voluntary  solitariness  Is  that  w  hlch  is  familiar  with  melan- 
choly, and  gently  brings  on,  like  a  Sireti,  a  shooing-horn,  or 
some  Sphinx,  to  this  irrevocable  gulf:  a  primary  cause  Piso 
calls  it  ;  most  pleasant  it  is  at  first,  to  such  as  arc  melancholy 
given,  to  lie  in  bed  whole  dayes,  and  keep  their  chambers^  to 
walk  alone  in  some  solitary  grove,  betwixt  wood  and  water,  by 
a  brook  side,  to  meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and  pleasant 
subject,  which  shall  affect  them  most;  amabilis  insania,  and 
mentis grntissimus  error.  A  most  incomparable  delight  it  is 
so  to  mclaucholize,  and  build  castles  in  the  ayr,  to  go  smiling 
to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of  parts,  which  thef 
suppose,  and  strongly  imagine  they  represent,  or  that  they  see 
acted  or  done.  Blnnda  quidem  ab  initio,  saith  Lemnius,  to 
conceive  and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things  somt;time\ 
^  present,  past,  or  to  come,  as  Rhasis  speaks.  So  delightsome 
these  toyes  are  at  first,  they  could  spend  whole  dayes  and 
nights  without  sleep,  even  whole  yeares  alone  in  such  con- 
templations, and  phantasticall  meditations,  which  are  lik^ 
unto  dreames  ;  and  they  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them/ 
or  willingly  interrupt.  So  pleasant  their  vain  conceits  are, 
that  they  hinder  their  oi*dinary  tasks  and  necessary  busi- 
jiess;  they  cannot  address  themselves  to  them,  or  almost  to 
any  study  or  employment:  these  phantasticall  and  bevyitching 
thoughts  so  covertly,  so  feelingly,  so  urgently,  so  continually, 
set  upon,  creep  in,  insinuate,  possess,  overcome,  distract,  and 


»  A  quibus  malum,  vrliit  a  ^jtimaria  caussa,  occasionem  nacturo  est.  ^  Jut 

cuuda  rermu  prarscntium,  pr»teriuruni,  et  futurarum  meditatio. 
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detain  them,  they  cannot,  I  say,  go  about  their  more  necessairy 
business,  stave  off  or  extricate  themselves,  but  are  ever  mus- 
ine,  melancholizins:,  and  carryed  along,  as  he  (they  say)  that 
is  fed  round  about  an  heath  with  a  P?ick  in  the  night.  They 
run  earnestly  on  in  this  labyrinth  of  anxious  and  solicitous 
melancholy  meditations,  and  cannot  well  or  willingly  refrain, 
or  easily  leave  off,  winding  and  unwinding  themselves,  as  so 
many  clocks,  and  still  pleasing  their  humours,  until  at  last  the 
scene  is  turned  upon  a  suddain,  by  some  bad  object ;  and  they, 
beino-  now  habituated  to  such  vain  meditations  and  solitary 
places,  can  endure  no  company,  can  ruminate  of  nothing  but 
harsh  and  distasteful  subjects.    Feare,  sorrow,  suspition,  siil- 
rustiais  pudor,  discontent,  cares,  and  weariness  of  life,  sur- 
prize them  in  a  moment;  and  they  can  think  of  nothing  else  : 
continually  suspecting,  no  sooner  are  their  eys  open,  but  this 
infernal  plague  of  melancholy  seiseth  on  them,  and  terrifies 
their  soules,  represenling  some  dismal  object  to  their  mindes, 
which  now,  by  no  meanes,  no  labour,  noperswasions,  they  can. 
avoid ;  haeret  lateri  lethalis  arundo;  they  may  not  be  rid  of  it; 
^they  cannot  resist.     I  may  not  denye  but  that  there  is  some 
profitable  meditation,  contemplation,  and  kinde  of* solitariness, 
to  be  embraced,  which  the  fathers  so  highly  commended — 
^Hierom,  Chrysostome,  Cyprian,  Austin,  in  whole  tracts, 
^  which  Petrarch,  Erasmus,  Stella,  and  others,  so  much  magnifie 
in  their  bookes — a  paradise,  an  heaven  on  earth,  if  it  be  used 
aright,  good  for  the  body,  and  better  for  the  soule ;  as  many  of 
those  old  monkes  used  it,  to  divine  contemplations  ;  as  Si- 
mulus  a  courtier  in  Adrian's  time,  Dioclesian  the  emperour, 
retired  themselves,  &c.  in  that  sense,  Vatia  solus  scit  viv ere } 
Vatia  lives  alone;  which  the  Romans  were  wont  to  say,  when 
they  commended  a  countrey  life ;  or  to  the  bettering  of  their 
knowledge,  as  Democritus,  Cleanthes,  and  those  excellent 
philosophers,  have  ever  done,  to  sequester  themselves  from  the 
tumultuous  world  ;  or,  as  in  Pliny's  villa  Laurentada,  Tullie's 
Tusculan,  Jovius  study,  that  they  might  better  vacare  studiis 
et  Deo,  serve  God  and  follow  their  studies.    Methinks,  there- 
fore, our  too  zealous  innovators  were  not  so  well  advised  in 
that  general  subversion  of  abbies  and  religious  houses,  pro- 
miscuously to  fling  down  all.    They  might  have  taken  away 
those  gross  abuses  crept  in  amongst  them,  rectified  such  in- 
con  veniencies,  and  not  so  far  to  have  raved  and  raged  against 
those  faire  buildings,  and  everlasting  monuments  of  our  forefa- 

»  Facilis  descensus  Averni  5  Sed  revocare  gradutn,  supefasque  evadere  ad  aura*, 
Hlc  labor,  hoc  opus  est.  Virg.  Hieronymus,  ep.  72.    Dixit  oppida  et  urbes 

videri  sibi  tetros  carceres,  solitudinem  Paradisum;  solum  scorpionibus  infestuxn> 
Mcco  amictus,  humi  Cubans,  aqua  ct  herbis  victitans^  Rgnianis  pnetulU  dcjiciiji 
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thcrs  devotioti,  consecrated  to  pious  uses.     Some  monasteries 
and  collegiate  cells  might  have  been  well  spared,  and  their  re- 
venues otherwise  employed,  here  and  there  one,  in  good  towns 
or  cities  at  least,  for  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions to  live  in,  to  sequester  themselves  from  the  cares  and 
tumults  of  the  world,  that  were  not  desirous  or  fit  to  marry,  or 
otherwise  willing  to  be  troubled  with  common  affaires,  and 
know  not  well  where  to  bestow  themselves,  to  live  apart  in, 
for  more  conveniency,  good  education,  better  company  sake^ 
to  follow  their  studies  (1  say)  to  the  perfection  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences, common  good,  and,  as  some  truly  devoted  monkes  of 
old  had  done,  freely  and  truly  to  serve  God  :  for  these  men  are 
neither  solitary,  nor  idle,  as  the  poet  made  answer  to  the  hus- 
bandman in  iEsop,  that  objected  idleness  to  him,  he  was 
never  so  idle  as  in  his  company  ;  or  that  Scipio  Afrlcanus  in 
'"^Tullie,  numqiiam  minus  solus,  quam  qimm  solus ;  numquam 
minus  otiosus,  quam  quum  essei  otiosiis ;  never  less  solitary, 
than  when  he  was  alone,  never  more  busie,  than  when  he 
seemed  to  be  most  idle.   -It  is  reported  by  Plato,  in  his  dialogue 
de  Amove,  in  that  prodigious  commendation  of  Socrates,  how, 
a  deep  meditation  coming  into  Socrates  minde  by  chance,  he 
s-lood  still  musing,  eodem  uestigio  cogitahundus,  from  morn- 
ing to  noon;  and,  when  as  then  he  had  not  yet  finished  his 
meditation,  pm/ai'G^  cogitans ;  he  so  continued  till  the  even- 
ing; the  souldiers  (for  he  then  followed  the  camp)  observed 
him  with  admiration,  and  on  set  purpose  watched  all  night ; 
but  he  persevered  immoveable  ad  exoriufn  solis,  till  the  sun 
rose  in  the  morning,  and  then,  saluting  the  sun,  went  his 
waves.    In  what  humour  constant  Socrates  did  thus,  I  know 
not,  or  how  he  might  be  afflscted;  but  this  would  be  perni- 
cious to  another  man;  what  intricate  business  might  so  really 
possess  him,  I  cannot  easily  guess.    But  this  is  otiosum 
otium ;  it  is  far  otherwise  with  these  men,  according  to  Se- 
neca: omnia  nobis  mala  soUtudo  persuadet;  this  solitude  un- 
doeth  us;  pugnat  cum  vita  sociali;  'tis  a  destructive  solitari- 
ness.   These  men  are  divels,  alone,  as  the  saying  is;  homo 
solus  aut  deus,  aut  dcemoii;  a  man,  alone,  is  either  a  saint  or 
a  divel ;  mens  ejus  aut  langUescif,  aut  timescit ;  and  ^vts 
soli !  in  this  sense ;  woe  be  to  him  that  is  so  alone  1  These 
wretches  do  frequently  degenerate  from  men,  and,  of  sociable 
creatures,  become  beasts,  monsters,  inhumane,  ugly  to  behold, 
misanthropi;  they  do  even  loath  themselves,  and  hate  the  com- 
pany of  men,  as  so  many  Timons,  Nebuchadnezars,  by  too 
nuich  indulginj]:  to  these  pleasing  humours,  and  through  their 
own  default.    So  that  which  Mercurialis  (consil,  \  \)  some* 
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times  expostulated  with  his  melancholy  patient,  may  be  justly 
applied  to  every  solitary  and  idle  person  in  particular :  *  natura 
de  te  videlur  conqueri  posse,  &c.  nature  may  justly  complain 
of  thee,  that,  whereas  she  gave  thee  a  good  wholesome  tempe- 
rature, a  sound  body,  and  God  hath  given  thee  so  divine  and 
excellent  a  soule,  so' many  good  parts  and  profitable  gifts,  thou 
hast  not  only  contemned  and  rejected,  but  hast  corrupted 
them,  polluted  them,  overthrown  their  temperature,  and  per- 
verted those  gifts  with  ryot,  idleness,  solitariness,  and  many 
other  waycs;"  thou  art  a  traitour  to  God  and  Nature,  an 
enemy  to  thyself  and  to  the  world.  Perditio  tua  ex  te; 
thou  hast  lost  ihy  self  wilfully,  cast  away  thyself;  thou  thy 
self  art  the  efficient  cause  of  thine  own  miscrie,  by  not  resist^ 
ingsuch  vain  cogltatiojis,  but  giving  way  unto  them, 

SUBSECT.  VII. 

Sleeping  and  waking,  causes. 

WHAT  I  have  formerly  said  of  exercise,  I  may  now  re- 
peat of  sleep.  Nothing  better  than  moderate  sleep  ; 
nothing:  worse  than  it,  if  it  be  in  extreams,  or  unseasonably 
used.  *^It  is  a  received  opinion,  that  a  melancholy  man  can-^ 
not  sleep  over-much  :  somnus  supra  modum  prodest;  it  is  an. 
only  antidote ;  and  nothing  offends  them  more,  or  causeth 
this  malady  sooner,  than  waking.  Yet,  in  some  cases,  sleep 
may  do  more  harm  than  good,  in  that  flegmatiek,  swinish, 
coli,  and  sluggish  melancholy,  which  Melancthon  speaks  of, 
hat  thinks  of  waters,  sighing  most  pan,  &c.  It  dulls  the 
spirits  (if  overmuch)  and  senses,  fills  the  head  full  of  gross 
humours,  causeth  distillations,  rheumes,  great  store  of  excre- 
ments in  the  brain,  and  all  the  other  parts,  as  "  Fuchsius 
speaks  of  them,  that  sleep  like  so  many  dormice.  Or,  if  it  be 
used  in  the  day  time,  upon  a  full  stomach,  the  body  ill  com- 
posed to  rest,  or  after  hard  meats,  it  increaseth  fearful  dreames, 
incubus,  night  walking,  crying  out,  and  much  unquietness. 
Such  sleep  prepares  the  body,  as  ^  one  observes,  to  inany  perils 
ous  diseases.  But,  as  I  have  said,  waking  overmuch  is  both  a 
symptome  and  an  ordinary  cause.    It  causeth  dryness  of  the 

»  Natura  (Ic  te  videtur  conqneri  posse,  quod,  cumab  ea  temperatissimum  corpus 
adeptus  sis;  tarn  prseclarum  a  Deo  ac  utile  donutn,  non  contenipsisti  modo.  verum 
Corrupisti,  focdastl,  prodidisti,  optimam  temperaturam  otio,  crapula,  et  aliis  vitao 
erroribus,  &c.  '■Path.  lib.  cap.  17.  Fern.  Corpus  infrigidat ;  onines  sertsus, 

fnentisque  vires,  torporc  debilitat.  '  Lib.  2.  sect.  2.  cap.  4.  Magnam  excre- 

nicntorum  vim  cerebro  et  aliis  partibus  coaccrvat.  *  Joj  Ratzius,  lib.  de 

rebus  6  noa  naturallbus.  Pfccparat  corpus  talis  somnus  ad  multas  pcriculosu  icgrt* 
tudincs. 
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brain  Jrensie,  dotage,  and  makes  the  body  dry,  lean  harrf 
and  ugly  to  behold,  as  ;Lemnius  hath  it.   The  temperature  of 
the  bram  IS  corrupted  by  it,  the  humours  adust,  the  eys  made 
to.mk  mfo  the  head,  choler  increased,  and  the  whole  body  in. 
,fiamed:  and  (as  may  be  added  out  of  Galen,  3.  de  sanitate 
iuenda    Avicenna  3.  1)     U  overthrows  the  natural  heat  ■  it 
causelh  crudities,  hurts  concoction;  and  what  not  ?  Not  with- 
out good  cause,  therefore,  Crato  fconsil.  21.  lib.  <2j  Hildes 
he«m  rspicil.  2.  de  delir.  et  Mania  J ,  Jacchinus,  Arculanus 
(on  RhasisJ,  Guianenus,  and  Mcrcurialis,  reckon  up  ihia 
overmuch  waking,  as  a  principall  cause. 

MEMB.  III.  SUBSECT.  I. 

Passions  and  Perturbations  of  the  miiide,  how  they  cause 

Melancholy. 

AS  that  Gymnosophist,  in     Phitarch,  made  answer  to 
Alexander  (demanding  which  spake  best),  every  one  of 
his  fellowes  did  speak  better  than  the  other;  so  may  I  say  of 
these  causes,  to  him  that  shall  require  which  is  the  greatest 
every  6ne  is  more  grievous  than  other,  and  this  of  passion 
the  greatest  of  all;  a  most  frequent  and  ordinary  cause  of  me- 
lancholy, ^fulmen  perturb ationum  (PIccolomineus  calls  it), 
this  thunder  and  lightning  of  perturbation,  which  causethsuch 
violent  and  speedy  alterations  in  this  our  microscosme,  and 
many  times  subverts  the  good  estate  and  temperature  of  ij:  for, 
as  the  body  works  upon  the  minde,  by  his  bad  humours^trou- 
bling  the  spirits,  and  sending  gross  fumes  into  the  brain,  and 
so  per  consequens,  disturbing  the  solile,  and  all  the  faculties 
of  it, 

 .  « Corpus,  onustum : 

Hesternis  vitiis,  animum  quoque  praegravat  una, 

with  feare,  sorrow,  &c.  which  are  ordinary  symptomes  of  this 
disease;  so,  on  the  other  side,  the  minde  most  effectually 
works  upon  the  body,  producing  by  his  passions  and  pertur- 
bations, miraculous  alterations,  as  melancholy,  despair,  cruel 
dise£ises,  and  sometimes  death  it  self ;  insomuch,  that  it  is  most 
true  which  Plato  saith  in  his  Charmides :  omnia  corporis 
mala  ab  animd  procedere ;  all  the  '^mischiefes  of  the  body 

•  Instit.  ad  vitam  optlmam,  c.  26.  Cerebro  siccitatem  adfei  t,  phrenesin  et  delirium  ; 
corpus  aridum  facit,  squalidam,  strigosum  ;  humores  adurit;  temperamentum  cere- 
bri  corrumpit;  maciem  inducit  ;  exsiccat  corpus,  bilem  accendit,  profundos  reddit 
qculos,  calorem  aijget.  Naturalcm  calorcm  dissipat;  Izsa  conco^^ione,  cru- 

*litates  iacit.    Auenuant  juvcnum  vigilata:  corpora  noctes.  «  Vita  Al^xand, 

*  Grad.  1.  c.  14.  *  Hor.  ^  Perturbationcs  clavi  sunt,  ^uibus  corpori 

wumm  c«u  patibulo  affigitur.  Jamb,  dc  rayd. 
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proceed  from  the  soule  :  and  Democrilus  in  "  Plutarch  urgeth, 
Damnatum  iri  animajn  a  corpore ;  if  the  body  should,  in  this 
behalf,  bring  an  action  against  the  soule,  surely  the  soule  would 
be  cast  and  convicted,  that,  by  her  supine  negligence,  had 
caused  such  inconveniences,  having  authority  over  the  body, 
and  using  it  for  an  instrument,  as  a  smith  doth  his  hammer, 
saith  b  Cyprian,  imputing  all  those  vices  and  maladies  to  the 
minde.    Even  so  doth  '  Philostratus,  non  coinquinatur  corpus, 
nisi  consensu  animcB;  the  body  is  not  corrupted,  but  by  the 
soule.  d  Lodovicus  Vives  will  have  such  turbulent  commotions 
proceed  from  ignorance,  and  indiscretion.   All  philosophers 
impute  the  miseries  of  the  body  to  the  soule,  that  should  have 
governed  it  better  by  command  of  reason,  and  hath  not  done 
it.    The  Stoicks  are  altogether  of  opinion  (as  'Lipsius  and 
^  Piccolomineus  record)  that  a  wise  man  should  be  aTra^nf, 
without  all  manner  of  passions  and  perturbations  whatsoever,  as 
•  Seneca  reports  of  Cato,  the  ''Greeks  of  Socrates,  and  'Jo, 
Aubanus  of  a  nation  in  Africk,  so  free  from  passion,  or  rather 
so  stupid,  that,  if  they  be  wounded  with  a  sword,  they  will 
only  look  back.    ''Lactantius  (9,.  instit.J  will  exclude feare 
from  a  wise  man  :  others  except  all,  some  the  greatest  pas- 
sions. But,  let  them  dispute  how  they  will,  set  down  in  thesi, 
give  precepts  to  the  contrary  ;  we  find  that  of  '  Lemnius  true 
by  common  experience;  no  onortal  man  is  free  from  these 
perturhations :  or  if  he  be  so,  sure  he  is  either  a  god,  or  a 
block.    They  are  born  and  bred  with  us,  we  have  them  from 
our  parents  by  inheritance  :  a  parentibus  habemus  malum 
hunc  assem,  saith  ""Pelezius;  nascitur  una  noliscum,  alitur- 
que;  'tis  propagated  from  Adam ;  Cain  was  melancholy,  "  as 
Austin  hath  it;  and  who  is  not?  Good  discipline,  education, 
philosophy,  divinity,  (I  cannot  denye)  may  mitigate  and  re- 
strain these  passions  in  some  few  men  at  some  times ;  but,  most 
part  they  domineer,  and  are  so  violent,  "  that — as  a  torrent, 
(iorrens  velut  aggere  rupioj  bears  down  all  before,  and  over- 
flows his  bankes,  sternit  agros,  sternit  sata — they  overwhelm 
reason,  judgement,  and  pervert  the  temperature  of  the  body; 
Fertur  p  equis  auriga,  neque  audit  curr^is  hahenas.  Now  such 
a  man  (saith  i  Austin)  that  is  so  led,  in  a  wise  majis  eye,  is 

»  Lib.  de  sanitat.  tucnd.  ^  Proleg.  dc  virtute  Chriiti.  Quae  utitur  corpora, 

ut  faber  malleo.  *  Vita  ApoUonii,  lib.  1.  <i  Lib.  de  anim.  Ab  inconsi- 

derantia,  et  ignorantii,  omnesanimi  motus.  *  Dc  Physiol.  Stoic.  *^Grad. 

1.  c.  32.  sEpist.  104.  •>  ^lianus.  •  Lib.- 1.  cap.  6.   Si  quis  ense 

percusseriteos,  tantum  respiciunt.  ^  Terror  in  sapicnteesse  non  debet.  '  De 
occult,  nat.  mir.  1.  I.e.  16.  Nemo  mortalium,  qui  affectibus  non  ducatur  :  qui 
non  tnovetur,  aut  saxum  aut  Deus  est.  «>  Instit.  1.  2.  de  humanorum  affect; 

Biorborumque  curat.  "  Epist.  105.        » Grapatensis.         P  Virg.         <i  Dc 

civit.  Dei.  1.  14.  c.  9.  Qualis  in  oculis  hominum,  qui  invcrsis  pcdibus  ambulajt, 
talis  ia  oculis  sapientum,  cui  passiones  dominantur, 
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no  belter  than  he  that  stands  upon  his  head.  It  is  doubted  by 
some,  gravioresne  morbi  a  perturbatinnibus  an  ab  humovL 
bus,  whether  humours  or  perturbations  cause  the  more  grievous 
maladies.  But  we  finde  that  of  our  Saviour  (Mat.  26.  4  I J  most 
true  :  the  spirit  is  willing ;  the  flesh  is  weak;  we  cannot  re- 
sist :  and  this  of  »  Philo  Judaeus  :  perturbations  often  offend 
the  body,  and  are  most  frequent  causes  of  melancholy ,  turning 
it  out  of  the  hinges  of  health.  Vives  compares  them  to 
windes  upon  the  sea;  some  only  move,  as  those  great  gales  ; 
hit  others  turbulent,  quite  overturn  the  ship.  Those  which  are 
light,  easic,  and  more  seldome,  to  our  thinking,  do  us  little 
harm,  and  are  therefore  contemned  of  us ;  yet,  if  they  be  reite- 
rated, "  as  the  rain  (saith  Austin)  doth  a  stone,  so  doth  these 
perturbations  penetrate  the  minde',  and  (as  one  observes) 
produce  an  habit  of  melancholy  at  the  last,  which  having 
gotten  the  mastery  in  our  soules,  may  well  be  called  diseases. 
How  these  passions  produce  this  effect,  "  Agrippa  hath  han- 
dled at  large,  Occult.  Philos.  I.  l\.  c.  63;  Cardan,  /.  14.  sub- 
til. Lemnius,  I.  I  .e.  12.  de  occult,  not.  mir.  et  lib.  1.  cap.  \6* 
Suarez,  Met.  disput.  18.  sect.  1.  art.  25  ;  T.  Bright,  cap.  12. 
of  his  Melancholy  Treatise  j  Wright  the  Jesuite,  in  his  book 
of  the  Passions  of  the  Minde,  &c. — tkus  in  briefe — To  our  ima- 
gination cometh,  by  the  outward  sense  or  memory,  some  object 
to  be  known  (residing  in  the  foremost  part  of  the  brain),  which 
he  misconceiving  or  amplifying,  presently  communicates  to  the 
heart,  the  seat  of  all  affections.  The  pure  spirits  forthwith 
flock  from  the  brain  to  the  heart,  by  certain  secret  chaneJs, 
and  signifie  what  good  or  bad  object  was  presented;  ^ which 
immediately  bends  it  self  to  prosecute  or  avoid  it,  and,  withal, 
draweth  with  it  other  humours  to  help  it.  So,  in  pleasure,  con- 
cur great  store  of  purer  spirits  ;  in  sadness,  much  melancholy 
lolood;  in  ire,  choler.  If  the  imagination  be  very  apprehensive, 
intent,  and  violent,  it  sends  great  store  of  spirits  to  or  from  the 
heart,  and  makes  a  deeper  impression,  and  greater  tumult :  as 
the  humours  in  the  body  be  likewise  prepared,  and  the  tempe- 
rature it  self  ill  or  well  disposed,  the  passions  are  longer  and 
Stronger;  so  that  the  first  step  and  fountain  of  all  our  griev* 

•Lib.  de  Decal.  Passiones  maxlme  corpus  ofFcndunt  et  animam,  et  frequen- 
lissimse  caussae  melancholias,  dimoventes  ab  ingenio  et  sanitate  pristina,  I.  3.  dc 
anima.  Fraena  ct  stimuli  animi ;  velut  in  mari  qusdam  aura:  leves,  quasdam 

placid^,  quaedam  turbulentae  ;  sic  in  corpore  quadam  afFtctiones  excitant  tanturn, 
qxixium  ita  movent,  «t  dc  statu  judicii  depellant,  «  Ut  gntta  lapidem,  sic 

pauUaiim  hx  penetrant  animum.  ^  Usu  valentes,  recto  morbi  anlmi  vocantun. 
e  Imaginatio  movft  corpus,  ad  cujus  motum  excitantur  humorcs,  et  spiritus  vitales, 
qolbus  altcratur.  '  Ecclus.  13.  '26.  The  heart  alters  the  couiitenaace  to  good  oy 

evil :  and  fii5t)raction  of  the  minde  causeth  distempcruturc  of  the  body. 
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anccs  in  this  kinde  is  "  Icesa  imaginatioi  which  mis-inform- 
ing the  heart,  causeth  all  these  distemperatures,  alteration  and 
confusion  of  spirits  and  humours  ;  by  meanes  of  which,  so  dis- 
turbed, concoction  is  hindered,  and  the  principal  parts arcmuch 
debilitated  ;  as  ^Dr.  Navarra  well  declared,  being  consulted  by 
Montanus  about  a  melancholy. Tew.  The  spirits  so  confounded, 
the  nourishment  must  needs  be  abated,  bad  humours  increased,' 
crudities  and  thick  spirits  ingendered,  v<'ith  melancholy  blood. 
The  other  parts  cannot  perform  their  functions,  having  the  spi- 
rits drawn  from  them  by  vehement  passion,  but  fail  in  sense 
and  motion :  so  we  look  upon  a  thipg,  and  see.  jt  not ;  hear, 
and  observe  not;  which  otherwise  would  much  affect  us,  had 
we  been  free.  I  may  therefore  conclude  with  Arnoldus,  maxi^ 
mia  vis  est  phantasice ;  et  huic  imi  fere,  iion  mitem  corporis 
intemperiei,  omnts  melanchoUce  caussa  est  ascrihe?ida  :  great 
is  the  force  of  imagination  ;  and  much  more  ought  the  cause  of 
melancholy  to  be  ascribed  to  this  alone,  than  to  the  distempe- 
rature  of  the  body.    Of  which  imagination,  because  it  hath  so 
^real  a  stroke  in  producing  this  malady,  and  is  sp  powerful  of 
It  self,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  my  discourse,  to  make  a  briefe 
digression,  and  speak  of  the  force  of  it,  and  how  it  causeth 
this  alteration.    Which  manner  of  digression  howsoever  some 
dislike,  as  frivolous  and  impertinent,  yet  I  am  of  ''Beroaldus  his 
opinion,  such  digressions  do  mightily  delight  and  refresh 
a  weary  reader ;  they  are  like  sawce  to  a  bad  stomach;  and  I 
do  therefore  most  willingly  use  them. 


SUBSECT.  II. 


Of  the  force  of  hnagination. 

WHAT  Imagination  is,  I  have  sufficiently  declared  in  my 
digression  of  the  anatomy  of  the  soule.  I  will  only 
now  point  at  the  wonderful  effects  and  power  of  it;  which,  as 
it  is  eminent  in  all,  so  most  especially  it  rageth  in  melancholy 
persons,  in  keeping  the  species  of  objects  so  long,  mistaking, 
amplifying  them  by  continual  and  strong  meditation,  until  at 
length  it  produceth  in  some  parties  real  effects,  causeth  this, 
and  many  other  maladies.  And,  although  this  phantasie  of  ours 

•Spiritus  ct  sanguis  a  Ittsa  imag'inatione  contaminantur;  humores  enim  mutati 
actiones  animi  imrautant.  Piso.  b  Montani  consil.  22.  Hae  vero  quomodo 

causent  melancholiam,  clarum  ;  et  quod  concoctioiiem  impediant,  et  membra  prin- 
cipalia  debilitent.  <=  Breviar.  1.  1.  cap.  }8.  Solent hujusmodi  egressi- 

ones  favorabilitcr  oblectare,  ct  lectorem  lassura  jucunde  refovere,  stomachumque 
nauseantem,  quodam  quasi  condimcnto,  reficere ;  et  ego  libenter  excurro.  «  Ab 

imaginatione  oriuntur  affectiones,  quibus  anima  componitur.  aut  turbatur.  lo. 
Sansbur.  Matolog.  lib,  4.  c.  10.  .    *  J 

S  4: 
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be  a  subordinate  faculty  to  reason,  and  should  be  ruled  by  it 
yet  in  many  men,  through  inward  or  outward  distempt  ra- 
turcs,  defect  of  organs,  which  are  unapt  or  hindered,  or  otherwise 
contaminated,  it  is  likewise  unapt,  hindered,  and  hurt.  This 
we  see  verified  in  sleepers,  which  by  reason  of  humours,  and 
concourse  of  vapours  troubling  the  phantasie,  imagine  many 
times  absurd  and  prodigious  things,  and  in  such  as  are  troubled 
with  incubus,  or  witch-ridden  (as  we  call  it)  :  if  they  lye  on 
their  backs^  they  suppose  an  old  woman  rides  and  sits  so  hard 
upon  them,  that  they  are  almost  stifled  for  want  of  breath  ; 
when  there  is  nothing  offends,  but  a  concourse  of  bad  humours, 
which  trouble  the  phantasie.  This  is  likewise  evident  in  such 
as  walk  in  the  night  in  their  sleep,  and  do  strange  feats :  nhese 
vapours  move  the  phantasie,  the  phantasie  the  appetite,  which, 
moving  the  animal  spirits,  causeth  the  body  to  walk  up  and 
down,  as  if  they  were  awake.  Fracast.  (I,  3.  de  intellect.J  re- 
fers all  exlasies  to  this  force  of  imagination;  such  as  lye  whole 
dayes  together  in  a  trance,  as  that  priest  whom  ''Celsus  speaks 
of,  that  could  separate  himself  from  his  senses  when  he  list, 
and  lye  like  a  dead  man  void  of  life  and  sense.  Cardan  brags 
of  himself,  that  he  could  do  as  much,  and  that  when  he  list. 
Many  times  such  men,  when  they  come  to  themselves,  tell 
strange  things  of  heaven  and  hell,  what  visions  they  have 
seen;  as  that  S\  Owen  in  Matthew  Paris,  that  went  into  S'. 
Patrick's  Purgatory,  and  the  monke  of  Evesham  in  the  same 
author.  Those  common  apparitions  in  Bede  and  Gregory, 
Saint  Briget's  revelations,  Wier.  Z.  3.  de  lamiis  c.  1 1,  Cassar 
Vanninus  in  his  Dialogues,  &c.  reduceth,  (as  I  have  formerly 
said)  with  all  those  tales  of  witches  progresses,  dancing,  rid- 
ing, transformations,  operations,  &c.  to  the  force  '^of  imagi- 
nation, and  the divels  illusions,  the  like  effects  almost  are 
to  be  seen  in  such  as  are  awake :  how  many  chimaeras,  an- 
ticks,  golden  mountains,  and  castles  in  the  ayr,  do  they  build 
unto  themselves  !  I  appeal  to  painters,  mechanicians,  mathe- 
maticians. Some  ascribe  all  vices  to  a  false  and  corrupt  imagi- 
nation, anger,  revenge,  lust,  ambition,  covetousness,  which 
prefers  falsehood,  belore  that  which  is  right  and  good,  deluding 
the  soulewithfalseshewsandsuppositions.  ^Bernardus  Penottus 
will  have  heresie  and  superstition  to  proceed  from  this  fountain; 
as  he  falsely  imagineth,  so  he  beleeveth ;  and  as  he  concciveth  of 
it,  so  it  wustbe,  and  it  shall  be  ;  C07itra  gentes,  he  will  have  it 

»  Scalig.  exercit.  ''Qui,  quoties  volcbat,  mortuo  similis  jacebat,  auferens  sc  a 
sensibus  ;  et,  quum  pungeretur,  dolorcm  non  sensit,  '  Jdem  Nymannus,  orat. 

de  Imaginat.  Verbis  et  unctlonibus  s,e  consecrant  daemoni  pessima:  niuliercs, 

qui  iis  ad  opus  suum  utitur,  et  earum  phantasiam  regit,  ducitquc  ad  loca  ab  ipsis 
desiderata  :  corpora  vero  earum  sine  sensu  permanent,  quae  umbra  cooperit  diabolus, 
utnulli  sint  conspicua;  ct,  post,  umbra  sublatS,  propriis  cor|)oribus  eas  rcstituit. 
|.    c,  11.  Wipr.  *  Denario  medico. 
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so.  But  most  especially  in  passions  and  affections,  it  shews 
strange  and  evident  effects  :  what  will  not  a  fearful  man  con- 
ceive^in  the  dark  ?  what  strange  forms  of  bugbears,  divels, 
witches,  jioblins  ?  Lavater  imp'utes  the  greatest  cause  of  spcc- 
trums,  and  the  like  apparitions,  to  feare,  which,  above  all  other 
passions,  begets  the  strongest  imagination  (saith  "Wierus) ; 
and  so  likewise  love,  sorrow,  joy,  &c.  Some  dye  suddainly, 
as  she  that  saw  her  son  come  "from  the  battel  at  Cannae,  &c, 
Jacob  the  patriarch,  by  force  of  imagination,  made  peckled 
Iambs,  laying  peckled  rods  before  his  sheep.  Persina,  that 
Ethiopian  queen  in  Heliodorus,  by  seeing  the  picture  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda,  in  stead  of  a  blackmoor,  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a  faire  white  child  ;  in  imitation  of  whom,  belike,  an 
hard  favoured  fellow  in  Greece,  because  he  and  his  wife  were 
both  deformed,  to  get  a  good  brood  of  children,  eleganfissi- 
mas  imagines  in  tkalamo  collocavit,  &^c.  hung  the  fairest  pic- 
tures he  could  buy  for  mony  in  his  chamber,  that  his  wife, 
ly  frequent  sight  of  them,  might  conceive  and  hear  such  chil^ 
dren.  And,  if  we  may  beleeve  Bale,  one  of  Pope  Nicholas 
the  thirds  concubines,  by  seeing  of  ''a  bear,  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a  monster.  If  a  woman  (saith  "^Lemnius)  at  the  tim^ 
of  her  conception,  think  of  another  man  present  or  cibsenl,  the 
child  will  he  like  him.  Great-bellyed  women,  when  they  long, 
yeeld  us  prodigious  examples  in  this  kindc,  as  moles,  warts, 
scars,  harelips,  monsters,  especially  caused  in  their  children  by 
force  of  a  depraved  phantasie  in  them.  Ipsam  speciem,  quani 
animo  effigiat,fcetni  inducit :  she  imprints  that  stamp  upon 
her  child,  which  she  ^  conceives  unto  her  self.  And  therefore 
Lodovicus  Vives  (lib.  2.  de  Christ,  f em.)  gives  a  special  cau- 
tion to  great-bellyed  women,  *^that  they  do  not  admit  such 
absurd  conceits  and  cogitations,  but  by  all  meanes  avoid  those 
horrible  objects,  heard  or  seen,  or  filthy  spectacles.  Some  will 
laugh,  weep,  sigh,  groan,  blush,  tremble,  sweat,  at  such  things 
as  are  suggested  unto  them  by  their  imagination.  Avicenna 
speaks  of  one  that  could  cast  himself  into  a  palsie  when  he 
list;  and  some  can  imitate  the  tunes  of  birds  and  beasts,  that 
they  can,  hardly  be  discerned.    Dagobertus  and  Saint  Fran- 

»  Solet  ti-mor,  prx  omnibus  ^ectibus,  fortes  imaginationes  gic^nerc;  post,  amor, 
&c.  ].  3.  c.  8.  '■Ex  viso  urso,  talem  pepcrit.  =  Lib.  1.  cap.  4.  dc  oc- 

cult, nat.  mir.  Si,  inter  amplejcus  ct  suavia,  cogitet  de  uno  aut  alio  absente,  ejus 
efBgies  solet  in  fcetu  elucere.  ^Quid  non  foetui,  adhuc  matri  unite,  stibita 

spirituum  vibratione,  per  nervos,  quibus  matrix  ccrcbro  conjuncta  est,  imprimit 
impragnatae  imaginatio  ?  ut,  si  imaginetur  malum  granatnm,  illius  notas  secunt 
proferet  foetus;  si  leporem,  infans  editur  supremo  labello  bifido,  et  dissecto. 
Vehemens  cogitatio  movet  rerum  species.    Wier.  1.  3.  cap.  8.  '  Ne,  dum 

uterum  gestent,  adnaittant  abiurdas  cogitationes  :  sed  ct  visu,  audituque  ioeda  et 
korrcnda  devitent. 
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els  scars  and  wounds,  like  to  thosfrof  Christ's  (if  at  the  least 
anv  such  were),  ''Agrippa  supposeth  to  have  hapned  by  iorce 
of  imagination.  That  some  arc  turned  to  wolves,  from  men 
to  women,  and  women  again  to  men,  (which  is  constantly 
beleeved)  to  the  same  imaaination;  or  from  men  to  asses,  dogs, 
or  any  other  shapes— Wierus  ascribes  all  those  famous  trans- 
formations to  imagination.  That,  in  lujdrophobia,  they  seem 
to  see  the  picture  of  a  dog  still  in  their  water  ;  "  that  melancholy 
men,  and  sick  men,  conceive  so  many  phantasticall  visions, 
apparitions  to  themselves,  and  have  such  absurd  suppositions, 
as  that  they  are  kings,  lords,  cocks,  bears,  apes,  owles;  that 
they  are  heavy,  light,  transparent,  great  and  little,  senseless 
and  dead,  (as  shall  be  shewn  more  at  large,  in  our  '^Sections  of 
Symptomes)  can  be  imputed  to  nought  else,  but  to  a  corrupt, 
false,  and  violent  imagination.  It  works  not  in  sick  and  me- 
lancholy men  olily,  but  even  most  forcibly  sometimes  in  such 
as  are  sound:  it  makes  them  suddainly  sick,  and  alters  their 
temperature  in  an  instant.  And  sometimes  a  strong  conceit  or 
apprehension,  as  ^Valesius  proves,  will  take  away  diseases:  in 
both  kindes,  it  will  produce  real  effects.  Men,  if  they  see  but 
another  man  tremble,  giddy,  or  sick  of  some  fearful  disease, 
their  apprehension  andfeareisso  strong  in  thiskinde,  that  they 
will  have  the  same  disease.  Or  if,  by  some  sooth-sayer,  wise- 
man,  fortune-teller,  orphvsitian,  they  be  told  they  shall  have 
such  a  disease,  they  will  so  seriously  apprehend  it,  that  they 
■will  instantly  labour  of  it— a  thing  familiar  in  China  (saith 
Riccius  the  Jesuite) :  ^if  'it  he  iold  them  that  they  shall  le  sick 
on  such  a  day,  when  that  day  comes,  they  will  surely  he  sick, 
and  luillheso  terribly  afflicted,  that  sometimes  they  dye  upon  it, 
Dr,  Cotta  (inhisDiscoveryof  ignorant  Practitioners  of  Physick, 
cap.  8.)  hath  two  strange  stories  to  this  purpose,  what  fancy 
is  able  to  do ;  the  one  of  a  parsons  wife  in  Northampton- 
shire, anno  1607,  that,  coming  to  a  physitian,  and  told  by  him 
that  she  was  troubled  with  the  sciatica^  as  he  conjectured,  (a 
jlisease  she  was  free  from)  the  same  night  after  her  return,  upon 
his  words,  fell  into  a  grievous  fit  of  a  sciatica:  and  such  ano- 
ther example  he  hath  of  another  good  wife,  that  was  so  trou» 
bled  with  the  cramp ;  after  the  same  manner  she  came  by  it,  be- 
cause her  physitian  did  but  name  it.    Sometimes  death  itself  is 

•  Occult.  Philos.  1.  1.  c.  64,  k  Lib.  3-  de  Lamiis, cap.  10.  '  Agrip. 

pa,  lib.  1.  cap.  64.  ^  Sect.  3.  memb.  1.  subs«ct.  3.  '  Malleus  malefic, 

fol.  77.  Corpus  mutari  potest  in  diversas  asgritudines,  ex  forti  apprchensionc. 
f  Fr.  Vales.  1.  5.  cont.  6.  Nonnumquam  ctiam  morbi  diutumi  consequunt-jr,  quandor 
que  curaiitur.  eExpedit.  in  Sinas,  1.  1.  c.  9.  Tantum  porro  multi  pra:diaon, 

bus  hisce  tribuunt,  ut/ipse mefus  fidem  facial:  nam,  si  prxdiftum  iis  fuerit  tah  die 
€o.s  morbo  corripiendos,  ii,  ubi  dies  advcncrit,  in  morbum  incidunt  j  et,  vi  mctHf 
afflifti,  cum  jEgritu4in£,  aliquando  ctiam  cum  mortc,  colluftantur. 
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caused  by  force  of  phantasie.  I  have  heard  of  one,  that,  coTmng 
by  chance  in  company  of  him  that  was  thought  to  be  sick  ot 
the  plague  (which  was'notso\  fell  down  suddainly  dead.  Ano-- 
ther  was  sick  of  the  plague  with  conceit.    One,  seeing  his  fel- 
low let  blood,  falls  down  in  a  swoun.    Another  (saith  ^Car- 
dan, out  of  Aristotle)  fell  down  dead,  (which  is  familiar  to 
women  at  any  ghastlv  sighi)  seeing  but  a  man  hanged.   A  Jew 
in  France  (.sa'ilh  ^  Lodovicus  Vives)  came  by  chance  over  a  dan- 
gerous passage,  or  plank,  that  lay  over  a  brook,  in  the  dark, 
without  harm ;  the  next  day,  perceiving  what  danger  he  was  in, 
fell  down  dead.    Many  will  not  beleeve  silch  stories  to  be  true, 
but  laugh  commonly,  and  deride  when  they  hear  of  them  :  but 
let  these  men  consider  with  themselves,  (as  *^  Peter  Byarus  il- 
lustrates it)  if  they  were  set  to  walk  upon  a  plank  on  high, 
they  would  be  giddy,  upon  which  they  dare  securely  w'alk 
upon  the  ground.    Mavy,  (saith  Agrippa)  ^strong  hearted 
men  otherwise,  tremble  at  such  sights ;  dazel,  and  are  sick,  if 
they  look  but  down  from  an  high  place ;  and  what  jnoves  them 
but  conceit f  As  some  are  so  molested  by  phantasie;  so  some 
again,  by  fancy  alone  and  a  good  conceit,  are  as  easily  reco- 
vered. ,  We  see  commonly  the  tooth-ake,  gowt,  falling- 
sickness,  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  and  many  such  maladies,  cured 
by  spells,  words,  characters,  and  charms;  and  many  greea 
woundes,  by  that  now  so  much  used  ungtientum  armarium, 
magnetically  cured ;  which  Crollius  and  Goclenius  in  a  book 
of  late  have  defended,  Libavius  in  a  just  tract  as  siiflv  contra- 
dicts, and  most  men  controvert.    All  the  world  knows  there  is 
no  vertue  in  such  charms,  or  cures,,  but  a  strong  conceit  and 
opinion  alone,  (as  '^Pomponatius  holds)  u-hichforctfh  a  mo- 
tion  of  the  humours,  spirits,  and  blood ;  which  takes  away  the 
cause  of  the  malady  from  the  parts  affected.    The  like  we 
may  say  of  our  magicall  effects,  superstitious  cures,  and  such 
as  are  done  by  mountebanks  and  wizards,    j^s,  by  wicked  in^ 
credulity,  many  men  are  hurt  (so  saith  ^  Wierus  of  charms, 
spells,  Sec.)  we  finde,  in  our  experience,  by  the  same  mcanes 
many  are  relieved.    An  empirick  oftentimes,  and  a  silly 
chirurgeon,  doth  more  strange  cures,  than  a  rational  physi- 
tian.    Nyiuannus  gives  a  reason— because  the  patient  puts  his 
CQufidence  in  him  ;  «  which  Avicenna  prefers  before  art,  pre- 

♦  Subtil.  18.  "  l.\h.  3.  de  anitna,  cap.  de  mel.  «  Lib.  de  Pestc.  «>  Lib.  1. 
cap.  63.  Ex  alto  dcspicientes,  aliqui  prx  timore  contremiscunt,  caligant,  infirmaii- 
tur;  lie  singultus,  febrcs,  morbi  comitiales,  quandoque  sequuntur,  quaiidoque  recc- 
dunt.  e  Lib.  de  Incantatione.    Imagiiiatio  subditum  humoram  et  spirituun* 

njotum  infcrt;  unde  vario  gffeftu  rapitur  sanguis,  ac  una  morblficas  caussss  partibus 
affeftis  eripit.  f  I^.  3.  C  18.  de  prastig.  Ut  impia  credulitate  quis  Ixditur,  sic  ct 
levari  eundem  credibile  est,  usuque  obscrvatum.  e  pcrsuasio  ct  f;duci« 

pfpni  a^ti  ct  coniiljo  ,et  medjcinic  prsfcrcnda.  Ayicen, 
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cepis,  and  all  remedies  whatsoever.  'Tis  opinion  alone,  (saith 
a  Cardan)  that  makes  or  marrs  physitians;  and  he  doth  the  best 
cures,  according  to  Hippocrates,  in  whom  most  trust.  So  di- 
versely doth  this  phantasie  of  ours  affect,  turn,  and  wind,  so 
imperiously  command  ow  bodies,  which,  as  another Proieus, 
or  a  cameleon,  can  take  all  shapes,  and  is  of  such  force  (as 
Ficinus  adds)  that  it  can  work  upon  others,  as  well  as  our 
selves.  How  can  otherwise  blear-eys  in  one  man  cause  the 
like  affection  in  another?  Why  doth  one  mans  yawning 
make  another  yawn  ?  one  mans  pissing,  provoke  a  sccund 
many  times  to  do  the  like?  Why  doth  scraping  of  trenchers 
offend  a  third,  or  hacking  of  files  ?  Why  doth  a  carkass  bleed, 
when  the  murthercr  is  brought  before  it,  some  weekes  after  the 
murther  hath  been  done?  Why  do  witches  and  old  women 
fascinate  and  bewitch  children  ?  but  (as  Wierus,  Paracelsus, 
Cardan,  Mizaldus,  Valleriola,  Caesar  Vanninus,  Campanella, 
and  many  philosophers,  think)  the  forcible  imagination  of  the 
one  party  moves  and  alters  the  spirits  of  the  other.  Nay  more, 
they  can  cause  and  cure  not  only  diseases,  maladies,  and  seve- 
rail  infirmities,  by  this  mcanes,  (as  Avicenna,  de  anim.  I.  4. 
sect.  4.  supposeth)  in  parties  remote,  but  m.ove  bodies  from 
their  places,  cause  thunder,  lightning,  tempests;  which  opinion 
Alkindus,  Paracelsus,  and  some  others,  approve  of;  so  that  I 
may  certainly  conclude,  this  strong  conceit  or  imagination  is 
astrum  hominis,  and  the  rudder  of  this  our  ship,  which  reason 
should  steer,  but,  over-born  by  phantasie,  cannot  manage,  and 
so  suffers  it  self  and  this  whole  vessel  of  ours  to  be  over-ruled, 
and  often  over-turned.  Read  more  of  this  in  Wierus,  /.  3.  de 
Lamiis,  c.  8,  9,  10.  Franciscus  Valesius,  med.  controv.  I.  5. 
cont.  6.  Marcellus  Donatus,  /.  2.  c.  1.  de  hist.  oned.  mirahil. 
Levinus  Lemnius,  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  I.  I.e.  12.  Cardan,  /. 
18.  de  rerum  var.  Corn.  Agrippa,  de  occult.  Philos.  cap. 
64,  65.  Camerarius,  1.  Cent.  cap.  54.'horarum  subcis.  Ny- 
mannus,  in  orat.  de  Imag.  Laurentius,  and  him  that  is  instar 
omnium,  Fienus,  a  famous  physitian  of  Antwerp,  that  wrote 
three  bookes  de  virihus  imaginaiionis.  I  have  thus  far  digress- 
(ed,  because  this  imagination  is  the  medium  deferens  of  pas- 
sions, by  whose  meanes  they  work  and  produce  many  times 
prodigious  effects ;  and  as  the  phantasie  is  more  or  less  intended 
or  remitted,  and  their  humours  disposed,  so  do  perturbations 
jnove  more  or  less,  and  make  deeper  impression. 

*  Plures  sanat,  in  quern  plures  confidunt.  lib.  de  sapicntia.  Marcilius  Fi- 

cinus, \.  13.  c,  18.  de  theolog.  PlatonicS.  Imaginatio  est  tamquam  Proteus  vcl 
chan-iccleon,  corpus  proprium  et  alieiium  noniium(juapi  aSjcieas.  *  Cur  osci- 

tantes  oscitcnt.  Wierus. 
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suBSECT.  nr. 

Diuision  of  PeriurlatioTis, 

PERTURBATIONS  and  passions,  which  trouble  the 
phautasie,  though  they  dwell  between  the  confines  of 
sense  and  reason,  yet  they  rather  follow  sense  than  rea- 
son, because  they  are  drowned  in  corporeal  organs  of 
sense.  They  are  commonly  *  reduced  into  two  inclinations, 
irascible,  and  concupiscible.  .  The  Thomists  subdivide  them 
into  eleven,  six  in  ihe  coveting,  d^ud  five  in  \.\\t  invading, 
Aristotle  reduceth  all  to  pleasure  and  pain ;  Plato  to  love  and 
hatred  j  ^  Vives  to  good  and  bad.  If  good,  it  is  present,  and 
then  we  absolutely  joy  and  love  ;  or  to  come,  and  then  we 
desire  and  hope,  for  it :  if  evil,  we  absolutely  hate  it:  if  pre-  ♦ 
sent,  it  is  sori'ow;  if  to  come,  feare,  -These  four  passions  Ber- 
nard compares  to  the  wheels  of  a  chariot,  hy  which  we  are 
carryed  in  this  world.  All  other  passions  are  subordinate 
unto  these  four,  or  six,  as  some  will — love,  joy,  desire,  hatred, 
sofrow,  feare.  The  rest,  as  anger,  envy,  emulation,  pride, 
jealousie,  anxiety,  miserie,  shame,  discontent,  despair,  am- 
bition, avarice,  &c.  are  reducible  unto  the  first  :  and,  if  they 
be  immoderate,  they  ^  cor^sume  the  spirits ;  and  melancholy  is 
especially  caused  by  them.  Some  few  discreet  men  there  are, 
that  can  govern  themselves,  and  curb  in  these  inordinate  af- 
fections. By  religion,  philosophy,  and  such  divine  precepts 
of  meekness,  patience,  and  the  like;  but  most  part  for  want 
of  government,  out  of  indiscretion,  ignorance,  they  suffer  them- 
selves wholly  lo  be  led  by  sense,  and  are  so  far  from  repressing 
rebellious  inclinations,  that  they  give  all  encouragement  unto 
them,  leaving  the  reins,  and  using  all  provocations  to  further 
them.  Bad  by  nature,  worse  by  art,  discipline,  '  custome, 
education,  and  a  perverse  will  of  their  own,  they  follow  on, 
wheresoever  their  unbridled  affections  will  transport  them,  and 
do  more  out  of  custome,  self-will,  than  out  of  reason.  Cozz-. 
tuniax  voluntas  (zs  Melanclhon  caWs  it)  malum  facit :  this 
stubborn  will  of  ours  perverts  judgement,  which  sees  and  knows 
what  should  and  ought  to  be  done,  and  yet  will  not  do  it.  Man- 
cipia  gules,  slaves  to  their  severall  lusts  and  appetites,  they 
precipitate  and  plunge  ^  themselves  into  a  labyrinth  of  cares: 

»T.  W.  Jesuite.  *>  3.  de  Aniraa.  '  Ser.  35.  Has  quatuor  passiones  sunt 

tamquam  rotse  in  curru,  quibus  vchimur  hoc  muntio.  <>  Harum  quippe  imnio- 
derationc,  spiritus  marccscunt.  Fernel.  1.  1.  Path.  c.  18.  •  Mala  coiisuetudine 

depravatur  ingenium,  nc  b«ne  facial.  Prosper  Calenus  1.  de  atra  bile.  Plara  faci- 
unt  homines  e  consuetudine,  quam  c  rationc — A  tencris  asoiiescerc  multum  est. — Vi- 
deo mejiora  probotjue  ;  Dcteriora  sequorv  Ovid.  ^  Nemo  Uditur.  nisi  a 
seipso. 
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blinded  with  lust,  blinded  with  ambition,  a  ikey  seek  that  at 
God's  ha?tdsy  ivhicli  they  may  give  unto  theviselves,  if  they 
could  but  refrain  from  those  cares  and  perturbations,  where- 
with they  conlimially  macerate  their  mindes.  But  giving  way 
to  these  violent  passions  of  fcarc,  griefc,  sliarae,  revenge,  hatred, 
malice,  &c.  they  are  torn  in  peeces,  as  Acta^on  was  with  his 
dogs,  and  ^  crucifie  their  awn  soules. 


SUBSECT.  IV. 

Sorrow  a  Cause  of  Melancholy. 

Sorroiu.  "jT^  this  catalogue  of  passions,  which  so  much 
Insanus  dolor,  jf^  torment  the  soule ofman, and  cause  thisma- 
lady,  (for  I  will  briefly  speak  of  them  all,  and  in  their  order) 
the  first  place  in  this  irascible  appetite  may  justly  be  challenged 
by  sorrou — an  inseparable  companion,  ^  the  mother  and 
daughter  of  melancholy,  her  epitome,  symptome,  and  chiefe 
cause.  As  Hippocrates  hath  it,  they  beget  one  another,  and 
tread  in  a  ring;  for  sorrow  is  both  cause  and  symptoiTie  of  this 
disease.  How  it  is  a  symptome,  shall  be  shewed  in  his  place. 
That  it  is  a  cause,  all  the  world  acknowledge.  Dolor  nonnul- 
lis  insanice  caussa  fait,  et  aliorum  morborum  insanabilium, 
saith  Plutarch  to  Apollonius;  a  cause  of  madness,  a  cause  of 
many  other  diseases  ;  a  sole  cause  of  this  mischiefe  ^  Lemnius 
calls  it.  So  doth  Rhasis,  co?it.  I.  1.  tract.  Q.  Guianerius,  tract, 
15.  c.  5.  And,  if  it  take  root  once,  it  ends  in  despair,  as  ^ Fe- 
lix Plater  observes,  and  (as  in  *^Cebes  table)  may  well  be  cou- 
pled with  it.  s  Chrysostome,  in  his  seaventeeth  epistle  to 
Olympia  describes  it  to  be  a  cruel  torture  of  the  soule,  a 
■most  inexplicable  griefe,  poysoned  worm,  consiiming  body  and 
soule,  and  gnawing  the  very  hearty  a  perpetual  executioner, 

•  Multi  se  IB  inquietudincm  prajcipitant  :  ambitione  ct  cupiditatibus  exczcati, 
non  intelligunt  seillud  a  diis  petere.  quod  sibi  ipsis,  si  velint,  prxstare  possint,  si 
curis  ct  perturbatlouibus,  quibus  assiduesc  macerant,  imperare  vellent.  Tanto 
studio  miserarium  caussas,  et  alimenta  dolorum.  quaorimiis;  vitamque,  secus  felicis- 
simam,  tristem  et  miserabilcin  efficimus.  Petrarch,  praefat.  de  Remediis,  &c. 
«  Timor  ct  moestitia,  si  diu  perseverent,  caussa  ct  soboles  atri  huinoris  sunt,  et  in  cir- 
culum  seprocrcant.  Hip.  Aphoris.  23.  1.  6.  Idem  Montaltus.  cap.  19.  Victorius 
paventinus,  pract.  Imag.  ^  Multi  ex  moerorc  et  metu  hue  delapsi  sunt,  l.emn. 

Irb.  1.  cap.  IG.  •  Multa  ciira  et  tristitia  faciunt  accederc  melancholiain  :  (cap.  3. 

de  mentis  alien.)  si  altas  radices  agrt,  in  veram  fixamque  dcgenerat  melaiicholiam,  et 
in  desperatibnem  dcsinit.  '  lUe,  luctus;  ejus  vero  sorer  desperaiio  simul  po- 

nitur.  s  Animarum  crudele  tormentum,  dolor  inexplicabllis,  tinca,^  non  solum 

ossa,  sed  corda,  pertingens,  perpetuus  camifex,  vires  animx  consumens,  jugis  nox  et 
tencbrae  profunda,  tcmpcstas,  et  turbo,  ct  fcbris  non  apparcns,  omni  igne  validius 
incendens,  longior,  et  pugna  fiijem  non  habeas— Crucem  circumfert  dolor,  facicjnque 
omni  tyranno  crudeliurcm  pra  sefert. 
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continual  night,  profound  darkness,  a  ' 
nn  ague  not  appearing,  heating  worse  than  any  fi^'^^^^J, 
battel  that  hath  no  end.    It  crucifies  worse  than  any  tyrant 
no  torture,  no  strappado,  no  bodily  pimshment,  is  like  unto  it 
^Tis  the  eagle,  without  question,  which  the  poets  faigned  to 
gnaw  a  Prometheus  heart ;  and  no  heaviness  is  like  unto  he 
heaviims  of  the  heart  (Ecclus.  38.  18.)    Every  perturhation 
is  a  miserie;  but  griefe  a  cruel  torment,  a  dom.neering 
passion.    As  in  old  Rome,  when  the  Dictator  was  created  all 
inferiour  magistracies  ceased-when  gr.efe  appears,  all  other 
passions  vanish.    It  dryes  up  the  bones  (saith  Solomon,  c  1 7. 
Prov.):  makes  them  hollow-ey'd,  pale,  and  lean,  furrow-faced, 
to  have  dead  looks,  wrinkled  brows,  riveled  cheeks,  dry  bodies 
and  quite  perverts  their  temperature,  that  are  misaffccted  with 
it;  asEIenora,  that  exil'd  mournful  duchess,  (mour'-Ln- 
glish  Ovid)  laments  to  her  noble  husband,  Humphrey  duke  ot 
Gloucester — - 

Sawest  thou  those  eys,  In  whose     eet  cheerful  look, 
Duke  Humphrey  once  such  joy  and  pleasure  took. 
Sorrow  hath  so  despoU'd  me  of  all  grace. 
Thou  couldst  not  say  this  was  my  Elnor's  face. 
Like  a  fowl  Gorgon,  &c. 

^It  hinders  concoction,  refrigerates  the  heart,  takes  away 
stomach,  colour,  and  sleep;  thickens  the  blood  (^Fcrnejius  /. 
I.e.  18.  demorb.  caussisj ,  contaminates  the  spirits  Piso) 
overthrows  the  natural  heat,  perverts  the  good  estate  of  body 
'    and  minde,  and  makes  them  weary  of  their  lives,  cry  out,  howl, 
and  rore,  for  very  anguish  of  their  soules.    David  confessed  as 
much  (Psal.  38.8.)    I  have  rored  for  the  very  disquietness  of 
my  heart:  and  (Psal.  II9.  4.  part  4.  v.)  my  soule  melteth 
away  for  very  heaviness :  (vers.  83)  I  am  like  a  bottle  in  the 
smoak.    Antiochus  complained  that  he  could  not  sleep,  and 
that  his  heart  fainted  for  griefe.  s Christ  himself,  vir  dolorum, 
out  of  an  apprehension  of  griefe,  did  sweat  blood,  (Luke  22) ; 
his  soule  was  heavy  to  the  death,  and  no  sorrow  was  like  unto  his. 
Crato  (consil  2\.  I.  9J  gives  instance  in  one  that  was  so  melan- 
choly by  reason  of  griefe  J  andMontanus  (consil.  30j  in  a  noble 

•Nat.  Comes,  Mythol,  1.  4.  c.  6.  Tullie,  3.  Tiisc.  Omnis  pcrturbatio  mi- 

jeria;  et  carnificina  est  dolor.  '  M.  Drayton,  in  his  Her.  ep,  ^  Oralo 

consil.  21.  lib.  2.  Moestitia  univcrsum  jnfrigidat  corpus,  calorcm  inn^tum  cxtinguit, 
appetitum  dcstiuit.  •  Cof  refrigcrat  tristitia,  spiritus  exsiccat,  innatumque  ca- 

lorem  obruit,  vigilia.s  inducit,  concoftionetn  labefaftat,  sanguinem  incrassat,  exagge- 
tatquc  melancholicum  succum.  'Spiritus  et  sanguis  hoc  contaminatur.  Pisoj 

•  Marc.  6.  16.  11.  Moerore  maceror,  niarccsco,  ct  consencsco,  miser;  ossi 

aique  pelHs  lum  miscra  macritudifte.  Flaut, 
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matron,  a  that  had  no  other  cause  of  this  mischiefe.  J.  S.  D 
(in  riildesheim)  fully  cured  a  patient  of  his,  that  was  nuich 
troubled  with  melancholy,  and  for  many  yeares;  ^  but  after- 
wards,  ly  a  little  occasion  of  sorrow,  he  fell  into  his  former 
fits,  and  was  tormented  as  before.  Examples  are  common, 
how  it  causelh  melancholy,  ^  desperation,  and  sometimes  death 
it  self;  for  (Ecclus.  38.  18)  of  heaviness  comes  death. 
Worldly  sorrow  causeth  death  (2  Cor.  7.  lo.  Psal.  31.  lo). 
My  life  is  wasted  with  heaviness,  and  my  yeares  with  mourn- 
ing. Why  was  Hecuba  said  to  be  turned  to  a  dog?  Niobe, 
into  a  stone  ?  but  that  for  griefe  she  was  senseless  and  stupid. 
Severus  the  emperour  ''dyed  for  griefe;  and  how  ^many 
myriades  besides  1 

Tanta  ilii  est  feritas,  tanta  est  insania  luctus. 

Melanclhon  gives  a  reason  of  it — ^  the  gathering  of  much  me- 
.  lancholy  blood  about  the  heart ;  which  collection  extingnish- 
etli  the  good  spirits,  or  at  least  dulleth  them;  sorrow  strikes 
ihe  heart,  makes  it  tremble  and  pine  away,  with  great  pain : 
a?id  ihe  black  blood,  drawn  from  the  spleen,  and  diffused 
under  the  ribs  on  the  left  side,  makes  those  perilous  hypochon- 
driacal convulsions,  which  happen  to  them  that  are  troubled 
with  sorrow. 

SUBSECT.  V. 
Feare,  a  Cause, 

COUSIN  german  to  sorrow,  is feare,  or  rather  a  sister,— 
fdus  Achates,  and  continual  companion — an  assistant 
and  a  principall  agent  in  procuring  of  this  michiefe  ;  a  cause 
and  symptome  as  the  other.  In  a  word,  as  ^Virgil  of  the  Har- 
pyes,  I  may  justly  say  of  them  both, 

Tristius  baud  illis  raonstrum ;  nec  saevior  ulla 
Pcstis,  et  ira  Deum,  Stygiis  sese  ex.tulit  undis. 

A  sadder  monster,  or  more  cruel  plague  so  fell. 

Or  vengeance  of  the  Gods,  ne'er  came  from  Styx  or  HelJ. 

•Malum  inceptum  et  actum  a  tristitia  5ola.  Hildesheim,  spicil.  2.  de  me- 

lancholia. Mccroreanimi  postea  acccdeiite,  in  priora  syraptoraata  incidit.  '  Vivcs, 
3,  deanlma,  c.  democrore.  Sabin.  in  Ovid..  ^  Herodian.  1.  3.  McErore  magis 

quam  morbo  consumptus  est.  « Bochwellius  atribilarius  obiit,  Brizarrus  Ge- 
nucnsis  hist.  &c.  ^  Moestitia  cor  qua.si  percussum  constringitur,  tremit,  et. 

langu&scit,  cum  acri  sensu  doloris.  In  tristitia,  cor  fugicns  attrahit  ex  splene  lentum 
humorcm  melancholicum,  qui,  efFusus  sub  costis  in  sinistro  latere,  hypochondriacoi 
flatus  facit ;  quod  sa:pe  accidit  iis  qui  diutumi  cura  ct  jnacslitu  conllidUntur.  Mc- 
lanftbon.  thi\>.2.M.n, 


Mcmb.  3.  Subs.  5.]       Feare,  a  Cause.  i43 

This  foul  fiend  of  feare  was  worshipped  heretofore  as  a  God 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  most  of  those  other  torturing 
*  affections,  and  so  was  sorrow,  amongst  the  rest,  under  the 
name  of  Angerona  Dea  ;  they  stoocl  in  such  awe  of  them,  as 
Austin  fde  Civitat.  Del,  lib.  4.  cap.  8j  noteth  out  of  Varro. 
Fcare  was  commonly  adored  and  painted  in  their  temples  with 
a  lions  head ;  and  (as  Macrobius  records,  I.  10.  Saturnalium) 
''In  the  calends  of  January,  Angerona  had  her  holy  day,  id 
tuhom,  in  the  . temple  ofFolupia,  or  goddess  of  pleasure,  their 
angures  and  bishops  did  yearly  sacrifice;  that^  being  propitious 
to  them,  she  might  expell  all  cares,  anguish,  and  vexation  of 
the  minde,for  that  year  following.  Many  lamentable  effects 
this  feare  causeth  in  men,  as  to  be  red,  pale,  tremble,  sweat ; 
^  it  makes  suddain  cold  and  heat  to  come  over  all  the  body,  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  syncope,  &c.  It  amazeth  many  men  that 
are  to  speak,  or  shew  themselves  in  publike  assemblies,  or  be- 
fore some  great  personages,  as  Tullie  confessed  of  himself,  that 
he  trembled  still  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech;  and  Demo- 
sthenes that  great  oratour  of  Greece,  before  Philippus.  It  con- 
founds voyce  and  memory,  as  Lucian  wittily  brings  in  Jupiter 
Tragoedus  so  much  afraid  of  his  auditory,  when  he  was  to 
make  a  speech  to  the  rest  of  the  gods,  that  he  could  not  utter  a 
ready  word,  but  was  compelled  touseMercurie'shelp  in  prompt- 
ing. Many  men  are  so  amazed  and  astonished  with  feare,  they 
know  not  where  they  are,  what  they  say,  "^what  they  do;  and 
(that  which  is  worst)  it  tortures  them,  many  dayes  before,  with, 
continual  affrights  and  suspilion.  It  hinders  most  honourable 
attempts,  and  makes  their  hearts  ake,  sad  and  heavy.  They  that 
live  in  feare  are  never  free,  ^resolute,  secure,  never  merry,  but 
in  continual  pain ;  that,  as  Vives  truly  said,  nidla  est  miseria 
major  quam  metus  ;  no  greater  miserie,  no  rack,  nor  torture, 
like  unto  it ;  ever  suspitlous,  anxious,  solicitous,  they  arechild- 
ishly  drooping  without  reason,  without  judgement,  ^especially 
if  some  terrible  object  be  offered,  as  Plutarch  hath  it.  It 
causeth  oftentimes  suddain  madness,  and  almost  all  manner  of 
diseases,  as  I  have  sufficiently  illustrated  in  my  ''digression  of 
the  Force  of  Imagination,  and  shall  do  more  at  large  in  my 

»  Et  rnetum  ideo  deam  sacra  runt,  nt  bonam  mentem  concederet.  Varro,  Laflan- 
tius,  Aug.  t  Lili^us  Girald.  Syntag.  1.  de  diis  miscdlaneis.  ''Calendis 

Jan.feris  sunt  divae  Angeronc,  cui  pontifices  in  sacello  Volupia  sacra  faciunt,  quod 
•angores  ct  animi  solicitudines  propitiata  propellat.  ^Timor  inducit  frigus, 

cordis  palpitationem,  vocis  dcfeftum,  atque  pallorem.  Agrippa,  1.  1.  c.  63* 
Timidi  semper  spiritus  habent  frigidos.    Mcmt.  'Effu.sas  ce'rncns  fugientej 

agmine  turmas,  Quis  mea  nunc  inflatcarnua  ?  Faunus  ait.    Alciat.  f  Metus 

non  solum  mcmoriam  consternat,  sed  et  institutum  animi  omne  et  laudabiltrm  cona- 
tum  impedit.    Thucydides.  «  Lib.  de  fortitudine  et  virtute  Alexandri.  Uii 

prope  res  adfuit  terribili*.  ''Sect,  2.  Mem.  3,  Subs.  2. 

Vol.  I,  X 
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section  of  ^Terrours.    Fearc  makes  our  imagination  conceive 
what  it  list,  invites  the  dive!  to  come  to  us  (as  ''Agrippa  and 
Cardan  avouch),  and  tyrannizeth  over  our  phantasic  more  than 
all  other  aflcctions,  especially  in  the  dark.    We  see  this  verified 
in  most  men;  as  "^Lavater  saith,  q2i(B  meiuimt,  fingnnt ;  what 
they  feare  they  conceive,  and  faign  unto  themselves;  they 
think  they  see  goblins,  haggs,  divels,  and  many  times  become 
melancholy  thereby.  Cardan  fsultU.  lib.  \  8.J  hath  an  example 
of  such  an  one,  so  caused  to  be  melancholy  (by  sight  of  a  bug- 
bear) all  his  life  after.    Augustus  Caesar  durst  not  sit  in  the 
dark;  nisi  aliqiw  assidenle,  saith   Suetonius,  mmquam  tene- 
Iris  evigilavit.    And  'lis  strange  what  won)en  and  children 
will  conceive  unto  themselves,  if  they  go  over  a  church-yard 
in  the  night,  lye  or  be  alone  in  a  dark  room;  how  they  sweat 
and  tremble  on  a  suddain.   Many  men  are  troubled  with  future 
■events,  foreknowledge  of  their  fortunes,  destinies,  as  Severus 
tlie  emperour,  Adrian,  and  Domitian :  quod  sciret  idtimum 
vitce  diem,  saith  Suetonius,  valde  solicttus;  much  tortured  in 
minde  because  he  foreknew  his  end  ;  with  many  such,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  more  opportunely  in  '  another  place. 
Anxiety,  mercy,  pitty,  indignation,  Sec.  and  such  fearful 
branches  derived  from  these  two  stems  of  feare  and  sorrow,  I 
voluntarily  omit.    Read  more  of  them  in  ^Carolus  Pascalius, 
«Dandinus,  Sec. 

SUBSECT,  VI. 

Shame  and  Disgrace,  Causes. 

SHAME  and  disgrace  cause  most  violent  passions,  and  bitter 
pangs.    Ob  pudorem  et  dedeais  publicum,  ob  errorem 
cummissum,  scepe  moventur  gencrosi  animi  (Felix  Plater,  lib. 

3.  de  alienat.  mentis)  :  Generous  mindes  arc  often  moved  with 
shame,  to  despair,  for  some  publike  disgrace.  And  he  (saith 
Phiio,  lib.  2.  deprovid.  deij  ^that  subjects  himself  to  feare, 
grief e,  ambition,  shame,  is  not  happij,  but  altogether  miserable, 
tortured  luilh  continual  labour,  care,  and  miserie.  It  is  as 
forcible  a  batterer  as  any  of  the  rest.  'Many  men  neglect  the 
tumults  of  the  ivorld,  and  care  not  for  glory,  and  yet  they  are 

«  Se£l.  2.  Mem.  4.  Subs.  3.  SubtiL  18.  lib.  Timor  attrahit  ad  sc  da:monas. 

Timor  et  error  multuin  in  hominibus  possiint.  '  Lib.  de  Spcftns,  ca.  3.  Fortes 
rare  spcftra  vldent^  quia  minus  timeiit,  ^  Vita  ejus.  ' Sect.  2.  Memb. 

4,  Subs.  7.  'De  virt.  etvitils.  g  Com.  in  Arist.  de  Amma.  .  Qy» 
nientcm  subjeclt  tiniorls  domiiiatioui,  cuplditatis,  doloris,  ambitionis,  pudons,  felix 
non  est,  sed  omniiio  miser :  assiduis  laboribus  torqueturet  miicria.  Mulu 
contcmnunt  mundl  slrcpitum,  reputant  pro  nlhilo  gloriam,  sed  timent  infamiam,  of- 
•fcnsionem,  repulsam.  Voluptatcm  severissimc  contcmnuuti  mdoloresunt  raolli- 
orc«:  gloriam  negligunt  J  frajiguatur  infamia. 
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afraid  ofwfamy,  repulse,  disgrace:  (Till.  q^c.  /.  1  J  they  can 
severely  contemn  pleasure,  hear  griefe  indijf'erentUj ;  hut  they 
are  quite  shattered  and  hroken  ivith  reproach  and  ohloquy 
Csiquidem  vita  etfama  pari  passu  amhulantj,  and  are  so  de- 
jected many  times  for  some  publike  injury,  disgrace,  as  a  box 
on  the  eariiy  their  inferiour,  to  be  overcome  of  their  adversary, 
foyled  in  the  field,  to  be  out  in  a  speech,  some  fowl  fact  com- 
mitted or  disclosed,  See.  that  they  dare  not  come  abroad  all 
their  lives  after,  but  melancholize  incorners,  and  keep  in  holes. 
The  most  generous  spirits  are  most  subject  to  it.  Spiritus  altos 
frangit  et  generosos:  Hieronym.  Aristotle,  because  he  could 
not  understand  the  motion  of  Euripus,  for  griefe  and  shame 
drowned  himself:  Caelius  Rhodoginus  (antiquar.  lec.  lih.  29. 
cap.  S.J  Homenis  pudore  consumptus,  was  swallowed  up  with 
this  passion  of  shame,  ^hecause  he  could  not  unfold  the  fish- 
ermans  riddle.    Sophocles  killed  himself,  "for  that  a  tra- 
gedy of  his  was  hissed  off  the  stage.    (Valer.  Max.  lih.  9, 
cap.  12^:  Lucretia  stabbed  her  self;  and  so  did Cleopatra, 
when  she  saw  that  she  was  reserved  for  a  triumph,  to  avoid 
the  infamy.    Antonius,  the  Roman,  "  after  he  was  overcome 
of  his  enemy,  for  three  dayes  space  sat  solitary  in  the  fore-part 
of  the  ship,  ah  staining  from  all  company,  eu^n  of  Cleopatra 
her  self,  and  afterwards,  for  very  shame,  hutchered  himself 
(Plutarch,  vita  ejus).    ApoWon'msRhod'wis  ^wilfully  hanished 
himself ,  forsaking  his  countrey,  and  all  his  dear  friends,  hecause 
he  was  out  in  reciting  his  poems,  (Plinius,  lih.  7.  cap.  23). 
AJax  ran  mad,  because  his  arms  were  adjudged  to  Ulysses.  In 
China,  'tis  an  ordinary  thing  for  such  as  are  excluded  in  those 
famous  tryals  of  theirs,  or  should  take  degrees,  for  shame  and 
griefe  to  lose  their  witss  (Mat.  Riccius,  expedit.  adSinas  I.  3. 
c.  9).    Hostratus  the  fryer  took  that  book  which  Reuclin  had 
writ  against  him,  under  the  name  of  Epist.  ohscurorum  viro- 
rum,  so  to  heart,  that,  for  shame  and  griefe,  he  made  away  him- 
self''(^  Jovius,  in  elogiisj .  Agraveand  learned  minister,  and  an 
ordinary  preacher  at  Alcmaar  in  Holland,  was  (one  day,  as  he 
walked  in  the  nclds  for  his  recreation)  suddainly  taken  with  a 
lask  or  looseness,  and  thereupon  compelled  to  retire  to  the  next 

•  Gravius contumeliam  ferimus  quam  detrimentum,  ni  abjecto  nimisanimo  siraus. 
Plut.  ill  Timol.  ^  Quod  piscatoris  asnigma  solvere  non  posset.  'Ob 

tragocdiam  explosam,  mortem  sibi  gladio  conscivit.  <•  Cum  vidit  in  triumphura 
se  scrvari,  caussa  ejus  ignominiae  vitanda:  mortem  sibi  conscivit.  Plut;  «  Bel- 
lo  victus,  per  trcs  dies  sedit  in  prora  navis,  abstinens  ab  omni  consortio,  etiam 
Cleopatrx  ;  postea  se  interfccit.  f  Cum  male  recitasset  Argonautica,  ob  pudorenj 
exulavit.  gQuidam,  prac  vcrecundia  simul  et  dolore,  in  insaniam  incidunt, 

.eo  quod  a  literatorum  gradu  in  examine  excluduntur.  »>  Hostratus  cucuUatus 

adco  graviter  ob  Reuclini  librum,  qui  inscribitur,  Epistol*  otjscujorum  viTorum, 
aolore  simul  et  pudore  sauciatus,  ut  seipsum  intcrfccerit. 
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ditch  ;  but,  being  "surprized  at  unawares  by  some  gentle- 
woujcn  of  his  parish  wandering  that  way,  was  so  abashed,  that 
he  did  never  after  shew  his  head  in  publike,  or  come  into  the 
pidpit,  but  pined  away  with  melancholy:  (Pet.  Forcstus,  vied, 
observat.  lib.  10.  observot.  12.)  So 'shame  amongst  other 
passions  can  play^his  prize. 

I  'know  there  be  many  base,  impudent,  brazen-faced  rogues, 
that  will  ^  nulla  pallesccrc  culpa,  be  moved  with  nothing, 
take  no  infamy  or  disgrace  to  heart,  laugh  at  all ;  let  them  be 

{proved  perjured,  stigmatized, convict  rogues,  tlieeves,  traitours, 
ose  their  ears,  be  whipped,  branded,  carted,  pointed  at,  hissed, 
teviled,  and  derided,  (with  ''Ballio  the  bawd  in  Plautrs)  they 
rejoyce  at  it;  caniores  probes  !  babce !  and  bombax!  what  care 
they  ?  We  have  too  many  such  in  our  times. 

 Exclamat  Melicerta  perissc 

^'rontem  de  rebus. 

Yet  a  modest  man,  one  that  hath  grace,  a  generous  spirit,  ten- 
der of  his  reputation,  will  be  deeply  wounded,  and  so  grievously 
affected  with  it,  that  he  had  rather  give  myriadcs  of  crowns,  lose 
his  life,  than  suffer  the  least  defamationof  honour,  or  blot  in  his 
^ood  name.  And,  if  so  be  that  he  cannot  avoid  it, — as  a  night- 
ingale, qnce,  cantando  victa,  morih/r,  (saith  '^Mizaldus)  dyes 
for  shame,  if  another  bird  sing  better— he  languishcth  andpinetb 
away  in  the  anguish  of  his  spirit. 

SUBSECT.  vir. 

Ejiviff  Malice,  Haired,  Causes. 

NVY  and  malice  are  two  links  of  this  chain.;  and  both 
[j  (as  Guianerius,  Tract.  15.  cap.  2.  proves  out  of  Galen, 
3.  Aphorism-  com.  22^  ^ cause  this  vmlady  by  ihe?nselves, 
"especially  if  their  bodies  be  otherivise  disposed  to  melancholy, 
'Tis  Valcscus  de  Taranta  and  Felix  Platerus  observation: 
^  envy  so  gnaws  many  mens  hearts,  that  they  become  altO' 
gether  melancholy.    And  therefore,  belike,  Solomon  fProv. 

*  Propter  rnboTem  confusus,  statim  cocpit  delirare,  &c.  ob  suspicionem,  quod 
vili  ilium  CTimine  accusarent,  *"  Horat.  Ps.  Impudice.  B.  Ita  est.  Pi. 

scelestc.  B.  dicis  vera.  Ps.  Verbero.  B.  quippirii?  Ps.  furcifer.  B.  factum  optime. 
Ts.  socicfraudc.  B.  sunt  mea  istKC.  Ps.  parricida.  B.  pergc  tu.  Ps.  'acrilcgc.  B.  fa- 
teo.V.  Ps.  perjure.  B.  vera  dicis.  P.s.  perniclcs  adolcsccntum.  B.  acerrinic.  Ps.  fur, 

bab»!  Ps.  fufjitive,  B.  bomba.r  !  Ps.  fraus  populi,  B.  pl^nissiir.c.  Ps.  impurelc- 
r\o,  cccnum.  B.  'caiitorcs  probos  !   Pscudolus,  act.  1.  seen.  3.  . 
^linio.         '  Multos  videmus,  propter  invidiam  ct  odium,  in  nichnchoham  »nc«- 
tlisse  ;  et  IIlos  potissinuim  quorum  corpora  ad  -banc  apta  sunt.       '  Invidi*  affiijit 
homines  adeo  €t  corrodit,  irt'hi  melancholici  pcnitusfiant. 


Kemb.  3.  Subs.  7.]    ^nvy,  Malice,  Hatred,  Causes.  i4.7r 

14.  so;  calls  it,  therotling  of  the  hones;  Cyprian,  vulnus  oc^ 
cullum. 

.  -~  '  Siculi  nou  invenere  tyranm 

Majus  tormentura  : 

the  Sicilian  tyrants  never  invented  the  like  torment.  It  cruci- 
fies  their  soules,  withers  their  bodies,  makes  them  hollow-ey'd', 
bpale,  lean,  and  ghastly  to  behold  (Cyprian,  ser.  2.  dezeh 
et  livorej .  ^  As  a  moth  gnaws  a  garment,  so,  (saith  Chryso- 
stome)  doth  envy  consume  a  man;  to  be  a  livmg  anatomy,  a 
skeleton;  to  he  a  lean  and  pale carkass,  quickened  with 
'fiend  (Hall,  in  Charact.J  ;  for,  so  often  as  an  envious  wrelcK 
sees  another  man  prosper,  to  be  enriched,  to  thrive,  and  be 
fortunate  in  the  world,  to  get  honours,  offices,  or  the  like,  he 
repines,  and  grieves  :  , 

 ^  intabescitque  videndo 

Successus  honiinum  

Suppliciumque  suum  est : 

he  tortures  himself,  if  his  equal,  friend,  neighbour  be  prefer- 
red, commended,  do  well  :  if  he  understand  of  it,  it  gauls  him 
afresh  ;  and  no  greater  pain  can  come  to  him,  than  to  hear  of 
another  mans  well-doing  ;  'tis  a  dagger  at  his  heart,  every 
such  object.  He  looks  at  him  (as  they  that  fell  down  InLucian's- 
rock  of  honour)  with  an  envious  eye,  and  will  damage  him- 
self to  do  the  other  a  mischlefc,  fvltque  cadet  suhito,  dum  svpo.r 
hoste  cadatj  as  he  did  in  ^sop,  lose  one  eye  willingly,  that* 
his  fellow  might  lose  both,  or  that  rich  man,  in  s  Quintilian, 
that  poysoned  the  flowers  in  his  garden,  because  his  neigh- 
bours bees  should  get  no  more  hony  from  thcmv  His  v\  hole 
life  is  sorrow;  and  every  word  he  speaks,  &  satyre  ;  nothing 
fats  him  but  other  mens  mines ;  for,  to  speak,  in  a  word,  envy 
is  nought  else  but  iristiiia  de  honis  allenis,  sorrow  for  other 
mens  ^ood,  be  it  present,  past,  or  to  come  ;  et  gaudumi  de 
adversis,  and  ''joy  at  their  harms,  opposite  to  mercy,  "  which 
grieves  at  other  mens  mischances,  and  misaffects  the  body  m 
another  kinde;  so  Damascen  defines  it,  lib.  2.  de  orthod.Jid^ 
Thomas,  2.  2.  qucEst.  36.  art.  1.  Aristotle,  /.  2.  Rhet.  c.  4.  et 

»  Hor.  His  vultus  minax,  torvus  aspectus,  pallor  in  facie,  in  labiis  tremor, 

stridor  in  dentibus,  &c.  *=  Ut  tinea  corrodit  vestimentum,  sic  invidia  cum,  qui 

zelatur,  consumit.  ^  Pallor  in  ore  scdet,  macies  in  corpore  toto.  Nusquam 

recta  acics;  livent  rubigine  dcntes.  *  Diaboli  expressa  imago,  toxicum  cha- 

ritatis,  venenum amicitis,  abyssus  mentis;  nonest  eo  monstrosius  monstrum,  dam-, 
nosius  damnum  :  urit.  torret,  discruciat,  macie  et  squalore  conficit.  Austin.  Domin. 
prim.  Advent.  '  Ovid.  B  Declam.  13.  Linivit  flores  malclicis  succis,  in  venc- 
num  mella  convertens.  Statuis  ccreis  Basilius  eos  comparat,  qui  liquefiunt  ad 

prxsentiam  solis,  qua  alii  gaudent  et  ornantur  ;  muscis  allii  qua:  ulccribus  gaudent, 
amcena  praetereunt  sistunt  in  foetidis.  'Miscricordia  ctiam,  quae  tristitiac  qu«^ 

dam  estj  sjepc  miserantis  corpus  male  afficit.    Agrippa.  1.  ] .  cap.  63. 
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10._  Plato,  Ph'Uebo,  Tullie,  3.  Tusc.  Greg.  Nic  Z.  de  vht. 
a7nmcB.  c.  12.  Basil,  de  hividid,  Pindaru?,  Od.  1.  ser.  5  ;  and 
we  finde  it  true.  'Tis  a  common  disease,  and  almost  natural  to 
us,  (as  *  Tacitus  holds)  to  envy  another  mans  prosperity  :  and 
'tis  in  most  men  an  incurable  disease.  ^  I  have  read,  saitU 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Greek,  Hebrew^  Clialdee  auLhors ;  I  kave 
consulted  with  many  wise  men,  for  a  remedy  for  envy  ;  I  could 
jinde  none,  but  to  renounce  all  happiness,  and  to  be  a  wretch, 
and  miserable  for  ever.  'Tis  the  beginning  of  hell  in  this  life, 
and  a  passion  not  to  be  excused.  Every  other  sin  hath  some 
pleasure  annexed  to  it,  or  will  admit  of  an  excuse;  envy  alone 
wants  both.  Other  sins  last  but  for  a  luhile  ;  the  gut  may  be 
satisfied;  anger  remits',  hatred  hath  an  end;  envy  never 
ceaseth.  (Cardan  lib.  2.  de  sap.)  Divine  and  humane  examples 
are  very  familiar  :  you  may  run  and  read  thern,  as  that  of  Saul 
and  David,  Cain  and  Abel  :  angebat  ilium  non  proprium  pec- 
catum,  sedfratris  prosperitas,  saith  Theodoret;  it  was  his 
brothers  good  fortune  gauled  him.  Rachel  envied  her  sister, 
being  barren,  (Gen.  30)  Joseph's  brethren,  him  (Gen.  37). 
David  had  a  touch  of  this  vice,  as  he  confesseth  (''Psal.  73),  <=  Je- 
remy and  f  Habbakuk :  they  repinfed  at  others  good  ;  but  in  the 
end  they  corrected  themselves.  Psal.  37  :  fret  not  thyself,  &^c. 
Domitian  spited  Agrlcola  for  his  worth,  6  that  a  private  man 
should  be  so  much  glorified.  ^  Caecinna  was  envyed  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  because  he  was  more  richly  adorned.  But,  of  all 
others,  '  women  are  most  weak :  ob  pulchrit7/dinem,  invidce 
sunt  femince  (Musaeus)  :  ant  amat,  a2it  odit:  nihil  est  tertiuin 
(Granatensis)  :  they  love,  or  hate;  no  medium  amongst  ihem. 
Implacabiles  plerumque  Icesce  mulieres.  Agrippina  like, 
*  a  woman,  if  she  see  her  neighbour  more  neat  or  elegant, 
richer  in  tyres,  jewels,  or  apparel,  is  enraged,  and,  like  a 
lioness,  sets  jipoji  her  husband,  rails  at  her,  scoffes  at  her, 
and  cannot  abide  her  ;  so  the  Roman  ladies  in  Tacitus,  did 
at  Salonina,  Caecinna's  wife,  ^  because  she  had  a  better  horse, 
and  better  furniture :  as  if  she  had  hurt  them  with  it, 
ihey  luere  much  offended.    In  like  sort  our  gentlewomen 

•  Insitum  mortalibus  a  natura  recentem  aliorum  felicitatem  aegris  oculis  intuerl. 
Hist.  1.  2.  Tacit.  b  Legi  Chaldasos,  Grxcos,  Hebra;os  ;  consuliii  sapientcs, 

pro  remedio  invirliae  ;  hoc  enim  invcni,  renunciare  felicitati,  et  pcrpetuo  miser  esse, 
e  Omne  peccatum  aut  excusationem  seciim  habet,  aut  voliiptatem  ;  sola  invidia  utra- 
que  caret.  Reliqua  viti.j  finem  habent ;  ira  defervescit;  gula  satiatur  ;  odium  fincm 
habet,  invidia  riumquam  quicscit.  ^  Urcbat  me  acmulatio  propter stiiltos.'  «  Hicr. 
J2.  1.  ^  Hab.  1.       E  Invidit  privati  nomcn  .supra  principis  attolH.       *>  Tacit. 

Hist.  lib.  2.  part.  6.  '  Periturae  dolorect  invidia,  si  quam  viderint  ornatiorem 

se  in' publicum  prodiisse.    Platina,  dial,  amorum.  Ant.  Guiancrius,  lib.  2. 

cap.  8.  vit.  M.  Aurelii.  Foemina,  vicinam  elcgantiusscvcstitam  vidcns,  le.rns  instar  in 
Viriim  insurgit,  &c.  '  Quod  ins  ignis  equo  ct  ostro  vchcretur,  quamquam  uull  iu^ 
pum  injuria,  orpatum  ilium,  tamquam  Xxix,  gravabantuf. 
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do  at  their  usual  meetings ;  one  repines  or  scoffes  at  anothers 
bravery  and  happiness.  Myrsine,  an  Attick  wench,  was  mur- 
thered  of  her  fellowes,  « because  she  did  excell  the  rest  tn  beauty 
(Constantine,  Jgricult,  I.  U.c.7).  Every  village  will  yeeld 
fiuch  examples. 

SUBSECT.  viir. 
J^mulatioii,  Hatred,  Faction,  Desire  of  Revenge,  Causes. 

OUT  of  this  root  of  envy,  ^  spring  those  ferall  branches  of 
faction,  hatred,  livor,  emulation,  which  cause  the  like 
grievances,  and  are  serree  animcB,  the  saws  of  the  soule, 
^ consternatiojiis  pleni  affecius,  affections  full^  of  desperate 
amazement :  or,  as  Cyprian  describes  emulation,  it  is  a 
moth  of  the  soule,  a  consumption,  to  make  another  mans 
happiness  his  miserie,  to  torture,  crucijie,  and  exec^ite  himself, 
to  eat  his  own  heart.  Meat  and  drink  can  do  such  men  no 
good :  they  do  always  grieve,  sigh,  and  groan,  day  and  night, 
without  intermission;  their  breast  is  torn  asunder:  and  a  little 
after,  '  whosoever  he  is,  whom  thou  dost  emulate  and  envy,  he 
may  avoid  thee;  but  thou  canst  neither  avoid  him,  nor  thyself. 
Wheresoever  thou  art,  he  is  with  thee  ;  thine  enemy  is  ever  in 
ihy  breast ;  thy  destruction  is  within  thee;  thou  art  a  captive, 
lound  hand  and  foot,  as  long  as  thou  art  malicious  and  en- 
vious, and  canst  not  be  comforted.  It  was  the  divels  overthrow; 
and,  whensoever  thou  art  throughly  affected  with  this  passion, 
it  will  be  thine.  Yet  no  perturbation  so  frequent,  no  passion, 
so  common. 

K«i  ffTwp^o?  TrTwp^iy  (pBoveti,  xa»  aoij'oj  a.oiS'u, 

A  potter  emulates  a  potter ; 

One  smith  envies  another : 
A  begger  emulates  a  begger  j 

A  singing  man,  his  brother. 

»  Quod  pulcbritudine  omnes  excelleret,  piiella:  indignatac  occiderunt.  Late 
patet  invidiae  fecunda  pernicies ;  et  livor  radix  omnium  malorum,  fons  cladium  ; 
inde  odium  surgit,  amulatio.  Cyprian,  ser.  2.  de  Livore.  «  Valerius,  1.  3.  cap. 
9.  ^  Qualis  est  animi  tinea,  qux  tabes  pectoris,  zelarc  in  akero,  vel  allorum  fet 

licitatcm  suam  facere  miseriam,  et  velut  quosdam  pectori  sue  adnjovere  carnificcs, 
cogitationibus  et  sensibus  suis  adhibere  tortores,  qui  se  intcstinis  crucjatibus  laccrent  ? 
Non  cibus  talibus  lastus,  non  potus  potest  esse  jucundus ;  suspiratur  semper  et  gemi- 
tur,  et  doletur  dies  et  noctes ;  pectus  sine  intermissione  laceratur.  *  Ouisquis  est 

ille,  quem  aemularis,  cui  invides,  is  te  subterfugere  potest ;  at  tu  non  te:  ubicunque 
fugcris,  adversarius  tuus  tecum  est;  hostis  tuus  semper  in  pectore  tuo  est,  pernicies 
intus  inclusa  :  ligatus  es,  vinctus,  zelo  dominante  captiviis;  nec  solatia  tibi  ulla  subve- 
piunt:  hinc  diabolus,  inter  initia  statim  mundi,  et  perlit  primus,  et  pefdidit,  Cy^^ 
prian,  ser.  2.  de  zelo  et  Ijvore.  *'  Hesiod.  op.  et  dies, 

T  4 
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Every  society,  corporation,  and  private  family,  is  full  of  it ; 
it  takes  hold  almost  of  all  sorts  of  men,  from  the  prince  to  the 
ploughman;  even'amongst  gossips  it  is  to  be  seen;  scarce  three 
jn  a  company,  but  there  is  siding,  faction,  emulation,  between 
two  of  them,  some  simullas,  jarr,  private  grudge,  heart- 
burning in  the  midst  of  them.  Scarce  two  gentlemen  dwell 
together  in  the  countrey,  (if  they  be  not  near  kin  or  linked  in 
marriage)  but  there  is  emulation  betwixt  therh  and  their  ser- 
vants, some  quarrel  or  some  grudge  betwixt  their  wives  or 
children,  friends  and  followers,  some  contention  about  wealth, 
gentry,  precedency,  &c.  by  meanes  of  which,  (like  the  frog  iu 
*^sop,  that  would  swell  till  she  was  as  big  as  an  oxe,  but  burst 
her  self  at  last)  they  will  stretch  beyond  their  fortunes,  call- 
ings, and  strive  so  long,  that  they  consume  their  substance  in 
law-sutes,  or  otherwise  in  hospitality,  feasting,  fine  clothes, 
to  get  a  few  bumbast  titles  ;  for  ambiliosd  paufjertnte  labora- 
miis  omnes ;  to  outbrave  one  another,  they  will  tire  their  bo- 
dies, macerate  their  soules,  and,  through  contentions  or  mutual 
invitations,  begger  themselves.  Scarce  two  great  schoUars  in 
an  age,  but  with  bitter  invectives  they  fall  fowl  one  on  the 
other,  and  their  adherents — Scotists,  Thomists,  Reals,  Nomi- 
nals,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Galenists  and  Paracelsians,  &c.  it 
holds  in  all  professions. 

.  Honest  b emulation  in  studies,  in  all  callings,  is  not  to  be  dis- 
liked: 'tis  ingeniorum  cos,  as  one  calls  it — the  whetstone  of 
wit,  the  nurse  of  wit  and  valour ;  and  those  noble  Romans, 
out  of  this  spirit,  did  brave  exploits.  There  is  a  modest  am- 
bition, as  Themistocles  was  roused  up  with  the  glory  of  Mil- 
tiades  ;  Achilles  trophies  moved  Alexander. 

■  Ambire  semper  stulta  confidentia  est : 
Ambire  nunquam  deses  arrogantia  est: 

^tis  a  sluggish  humour  not  to  emulate  or  to  sue  at  all,  to  with- 
draw himself,  neglect,  refrain  from  such  places,  honours,  offices, 
through  sloth,  niggardliness,  feare,  bashfulness,  or  otherwise, 
to  which,  by  his  birth,  place,  fortunes,  education,  he  is  called, 
apt,  fit,  and  well  able  to  undergo  :  but,  when  it  is  immoderate, 
it  is  a  plague  and  a  miserable  pain.  What  a  deal  of  mony  did 
Henry  the  eighth,  and  Francis  the  first  king  of  France,  spend 
at  that  ^  famous  interview  !  and  how  many  vain  courtiers,  seek- 
ing each  to  outbrave  other,  sp^nt  themselves,  their  lively-hood 
and  fortunes,  and  dyed  beggers  1  ^  Adrian  the  eraperour  was  so 
gawled  with  it,  that  he  killed  all  his  equals;  so  did  Nero.  This 

«  Rana,  cupida  arquandi  bovem,  se  distendcbat,  &c.  *  ^mubtio  al't  'nge, 

nia.    ?aterculus,  poster.  Vol,  '  G.otius,  Epig-  lib.  1,  "»  Aano  l^W, 

betwixt  Ardes  and  Quinc,         •  Spartian, 
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passion  made  =^Dionysiiis  the  tyrant  banish  Plato  and  Philoxe- 
nus  ihe  poet,  because  they  did'excell  and  eclipse  his  glory,  as 
bethought;  the  Romans  exile  Coriolanus,  confine  Camillus, 
murder  Scipio ;  the  Greeks,  by  ostracism,  to  expell  Aristidus, 
Niclas,  Alcibiadcs,imprisonThcseus,makea\vay  Phocion,  he,  , 
When  Richard  the  first,  and  Philip  of  France,  were  fellow  soni- 
diers  together  at  the  siege  of  Aeon  in  the  Holy  land,  and  Rich- 
ard had  approved  himself  to  be  the  more  valiant  man,  in  so 
much  that  all  mens  eys  were  upon  him,  it  so  gaulcd  Philip, 
(Francvm  vrehat  regis  victoria,  saiih  mine  ''author;  iam 
cegre ferelat  Richardi  glnriamy  id  carpere  dicta,  caiumniari 
faciaj  that  he  cavilled  at  all  his  proceedings,  and  fell  at  length 
to  open  defiance.  He  could  contain  no  longer,  but,  hasting 
home,  invaded  his  territories,  and  professed  open  war.  Ha- 
tred stirs  lip  contention  (Prov.  10.  \  2J ;  and  they  break  out  at 
Jast  into  immortal  enmity,  into  virulency,  and  more  than  Va- 
tinian  hate  and  r^ge;  ^they  persecute  each  other,  their  friends, 
followers,  and  all  their  posterity,  with  bitter  taunts,  liostile 
wars,  scurril  invectives,  hbels,  calumnies,  fire,  sword,  and  the 
like,  and  will  not  be  reconciled.  Witness  that  Guelf  and 
Gibelline  faction  in  Italy  ;  that  of  the  Adurni  and  Fregosi  in 
Genoa;  thatof  Cneius  Papirius  and  Ouintus  Fabius  in  Rome; 
Caesar  and  Pompey  ;  Orleans  and  Burgundy  in  France;  York 
and  Lancaster  in  England.  Yea,  this  passion  so  rageth  ^many 
times,  that  it  subverts,  not  men  only,  and  families,  but  even 
populous  cities.  '^Carthage  and  Corinth  can  witness  as  jnuch; 
nay  flourishing  kingdomes  are  brought  into  a  wilderness  by  it. 
This  hatred,  malice,  faction,  and  desire  of  revenge,  invented 
first  all  those  racks,  and  wheels,  strappadoes,  brazen  bulls,  ferall 
cngins,  prisons,  inquisitions,  severe  lawes,  to  macerate  and  tor- 
ment one  another.  How  happy  might  we  be,  and  end  our 
time  with  blessed  dayes,  and  sweet  content,  if  we  could  contain 
our  selves,  and,  as  we  ought  to  do,  put  up  injuries,  learn  humi- 
lity, meekness,  patience,  forget  and  forgive  (as  in  ^God'sword 
vve  areinjoyncd)  compose  such  small  controversies  auKmgst 
qur  selves,  moderate  our  passions  in  this  kinde,  and  think  better 
of  others,  (as  gPauI  would  have  us)  than  of  our  selves  ;  le 
of  like  affection  one  towards  nn other,  and  not  avenge  our 
selves,  hut  have  peace  with  all  men.    But  being  that  we  are 

•  Plutarch.  *  Johannes  Heraldus,  I.  2.  c.  12.  de  bcHo  sac.  c  N„]ia  jics 

tanlum  poterit  Ifnirc  fiirorcm,- — tterna  bella  pace  sublata  gerunt—Juiat  odium 
necante  invisum  esse  desinitj  qu-Tn  esse  dcsiit.    Paterculus,  vol.  1.  i  \il 

sacvit  hxc  Stygia  ministra,  ut  urbes  subvcrtat  aliqnnndo,  deleat  popnlos,  provin- 
cias  alioqiii  florcntes  rcdigat  in  solitudines,  mortales  vero  miseros  in  profunda  misc- 
fiarum  vnlle  miserabiliter  immergat.  ^  Carthago,  a-mula  Romani  imperii, 

funditus  interiil.    Sallust  CatiJ.  I  Paul.  3.  C0I.  <  Rora.  12 
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so  peevish  and  perverse,  insolent  and  proud,  so  factious  and  se 
ditious,  so  mahcious  and  envious,  we  do  invicem  anaariare 
maul  and  vex  one  another,  torture,  disquiet,  and  precipitate 
our  selves  into  that  gulfe  of  woes  and  cares,  aggravate  our  mi- 
series and  melancholy,  heap  upon  us  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 


SUBSECT.  IX. 
Anger,  a  Cause. 

ANGER,  a  perturbation,  which  carryes  the  spirits  outwards, 
preparirig  the  body  to  melancholy,  and  madness  it  self— 
ira  furor  brevisest;  and  (as   Picolonnncus  accounts  it)  one  of 
the  three  most  violent  passions,    ^^rgtaeus  sets  it  down  for 
an  especial  cause  (so  doth  Seneca,  ep.  IS.  1.  1)  of  this  malady. 
«=Magninus  gives  the  reason;  ex  freqnenti  ird  svpra  modum 
calefunt;  it  over-heats  their  bodies;  and,  if  it  be  too  frequent, 
it  breaks  out  into  manifest  madness,  saith  S'.  Ambrose.   'Tis  a 
known  saying ;  furor  fit  Icesa  scepius  patientia ;  the  most 
patient  spirit  that  is,  if  he  be  often  provoked,  will  be  incensed 
to  madness;  it  will  make  a  divel  of  a  saint :  and  therefore  Basil 
(belike)  in  hrs  Homily  de  ird,  calls  it  tenehras  rationis,  mor- 
lum  aiiimcB,  et  dcemonem  pessimum ;  the  darkning  of  our 
understanding,  and  a  bad  angel.    '^Lucian  ("in  Abdicato,  Tom. 
\J  will  have  this  passion  to  work  this  effect,  especially  in  old 
men  and  women.    Anger  and  calumny  (saith  he)  trouble  them 
at  first,  and,  after  awhile,  break  out  ijito  openmadness;  ma- 
vy  things  cause  fury  in  women,  especially  if  they  love  or  hate 
overmuch,  or  envy,  be  much  grieved  or  angry  :  these  things, 
ly  little  and  little,  lead  them  on  to  this  malady.   From  a  dis- 
position, they  proceed  to  an  habit;  for  there  is  no  difference 
betwixt  a  macl  man  and  an  angry  man,  in  the  time  of  his  fit. 
Anger,  as  Lactantius  describes  it  (L.  de  Ird  Dei,  ad  Donatum 
c.  b)  is  ^sceva  animi  iempestas,  &c.  a  cruel  tempest  of  the 
minde,  making  his  eys  sparkle  fire,  and  stare,  teeth  gnash  in 
his  head,  his  tongue  stutter,  his  face  pale  or  red;  and  what 
more  filthy  imitation  can  be  of  a  mad  man? 

*  Grad.  I.  c.  54.  Ira,  etmoeror,  ct  ingens  animi  consternatio,  melancho- 

licos  facit.    AretiEUS.  Ira  immodica  gignit  insaniam.  Reg.  sanit.  parte  2. 

c.  8.    In  apertam  insaniam  mox  ducitur  iratus.  ^  Gilberto  Cognato  interprcte. 

Multis.  ct  prxsertim  senibus,  ira  impotens  insaniam  fecit,  et  importuna  calumnia  ; 
haec  initio  perturbat  animum  ;  paullatim  vcrgit  ad  insaniam.  Porro  mulierum  cor- 
pora multa  infestant,  et  in  hunc  morbum  adducunt,  prxcipuc  si  qusc  oderint  aut 
invideant,  &c.  bare  paullatim  in  insaniam  tandem  evadunt.  'Sxva  animi. 

tempestas,  tantos  cxcitans  fluftus,  ut  statim  ardescant  oculi,  os  tremat,  lingua  titubct, 
dentes  concrepcnt,  &c. 


/ 


Memb.  3.  Subs.  9.]       Anger,  a  Cause,  1^3 

•Ora  tument  ira;  fervescunt  sanguine  venae^ 
Lumina  Gorgoneo  saevius  angue  raicant. 

They  are  void  of  reason,  inexorable,  blind,  like  beasts  and 
monsters  for  the  time,  say  and  do  they  know  not  what,  curse, 
swear,  rail,  fight,  and  what  not?  How  can  a  mad  man  do 
more?  as  he  said  in  the  conioedy,  ^iracundid  jion  suvi  apui 
me  I  I  am  not  mine  own  man.    IF  these  fits  be  immoderate, 
continue  long,  or  be  frequent,  without  doubt  they  provoke 
madness.  Montanus  ftonsil.  '2\J  had  a  melancholy  Jew  to  his 
patient ;  he  ascribes  this  for  a  principall  cause  :  irascebatiir  le- 
v'lbus  de  caussisj  he  was  (Easily  moved  to  anger.    Ajax  had  no 
other  beginning  of  his  madness  ;  and  Charles  the  sixth,  that 
lunatick^French  king,  fell  into  this  miserie,  out  of  the  extre- 
mity of  his  passion,  desire  of  revenge,  and  malice;  ''incensed 
against  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  he  could  neither  eat,  drink,  nor 
sleep,  for  some  dayes  together;  and  in  the  end,  about  the  ca- 
lends of  July,  1392,  he  became  mad  upon  his  horse-back,  draw- 
ing his  sword,  striking  such  as  came  near  him  promiscuously, 
and  so  continued  all  the  dayes  of  his  life  fEmil.  lib.  10.  GaL 
hist.J    Hegesippus  Cde  excid.  vrhis  Hieros.  I.  I.e.  37j  hatk 
such  a  story  of  Herod,  that,  out  of  an  angry  fit,  became  mad, 
and  '^leaping  out  of  his  bed,  he  killed  Josippus,  and  played 
many  such  Bedlam  prankes.    The  whole  court  could  not  rule 
him  for  a  long  time  after.,     Sometimes  he  was  sorry  and  re- 
pented, much  grieved  for  that  he  had  done, postquam  deferhiiit 
ira;  by-and-by  outrageous  again.    In  hot  cholerick  bodies, 
nothing  so  soon  causeth  madness,  as  this  passion  of  anger,  be- 
sides many  other  diseases,  as  .Pelesius  observes  (Cap.  21.  /.  U 
de  hum.  affect,  caussisj  Sanguinem  imminuit,fel  auget:  and, 
as  '^Valesius  controverts,  (Med.  controv.  lib.  5.  controv.  8J 
many  times  kills  them  quite  out.    If  this  were  the  worst  of  this 
passion,  it  were  more  tolerable:  ^'but  it  ruins  and  subverts  whole 
ioivns,  z cities,  families,  and  kingdomes.  Nulla  pestis  humano 
generi  pluris  stetit,  saith  Seneca,  (de  Ird,  lib.  \J  :  no  plao-uc 
hath  done  mankinde  so  much  harm.   Look  into  our  histories  • 
and  you  shall  almost  meet  with  no  other  subject,  but  what  a 
company  '"of  hare- brains  have  done  in  their  rage.    We  may 
do  well,  therefore,  to  put  this  in  our  precession  amongst  th<* 
rest:  From  all  blindness  of  heart,  from  pride,  vain-glory,  and 
hypocrisie,from  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  anger,  and  all  such 
pestiferous  perturbations,  good  Lord,  deliver  us  ! 

•Ovid.  b  Terence.  c  Infensus  Britannia;  diici,  ct  in  iiltioiem  versus, 

ncc  cibum  ceplt,  nec  quictcm  :  ad  Calpndas  Julias,  1392,  comites  occidit.  <>  In- 
oignatione  nimja  furens,  animique  impotens,  exsiliit  de  lecto  :  furcritcm  non  ca- 
Picbat  aula,  &c.  «  An  ira  possit  homincm  iiiterimcre.  f  Abenicthy. 

P  As  Troy,  sKvac  memorcm  Junonls  ob  iram.  »>  Stultorum  regura  et  pooulo- 

fum  continet  icstus,  ^  o  fu « 
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SUBSECT.  X. 
BisconteniSf  Cares,  Miseries,  ^c.  Causes. 

DISCONTENTS,  cares,  crosses,  miseries,  or  whatsoever 
it  is  that  shall  cause  any  molestation  of  spirits,  griefe, 
anguish,  and  perplexity,  may  well  be  reduced  to  this  head. 
Preposterously  placed  here,  in  some  mens  judgements,  they 
may  seem  :  yet,  in  that  Aristotle  in  his  "Rhetorick  defines 
these  cares,  as  he  doth  envy,  emulation.  Sec,  still  by  griefe,  I 
think  T  may  well  rank  them  in  this  irascible  row ;  being  that 
they  are,  as  the  rest,  both  causes  and  symptomes  of  this  dis- 
ease, producing  the  like  inconveniences,  and  are  most  part,  ac- 
companied with  anguish  and  pain  (the  common  etymology  u  ill 
evince  it — euro.,  quasi  coruraj  ;  dementes  curce,  insomiies  curcp, 
damnosoe  euros,  iristes,  mordaces,  carnificeSy  ^c.  biting,  eat- 
ing, gnawing,  cruel,  bitter,  sick,  sad,  unquiet,  pale,  letrick, 
miserable,  intolerable  cares  (as  the  poets  ^call  them),  woildly 
cares,  and  are  as  many  in  number  as  the  sea  sands.  <^  Galen, 
Fejnelius,  Felix  Plater,  Valescus  de  Taranta,  &c.  reckon  afflic- 
tions, miseries,  even  all  these  contentions,  and  vexations  of  the 
minde,  as  principal  causes,  in  that  they  take  away  sleep,  hin- 
der concoction,  dry  up  the  body,  and  consume  the  substance 
of  it.  They  are  not  so  many  in  number,  but  their  causes  be 
as  divers,  and  not  one  of  a  thousand  free  from  them,  or  that 
can  vindicate  himself,  whom  that  Ale  dea — 

''Per  hominnm  capita  raolliter  ambulans, 
Piantas  pedum  teneras  habens— 

Over  mens  heads  walking  aloft. 
With  tender  feet  treading  so  soft — 

Homer's  goddess  Ate,  hath  not  involved  into  this  discontented 
*=rank,  or  plagued  with  some  miserieor  other.  Hyginus  (fab, 
Q<20j  to  this  purpose  hath  a  pleasant  tale.  Dame  Cura  by 
chance  went  over  a  brook,  and,  taking  up  some  of  the  dirty 
slime,  made  an  image  of  it.  Jupiter,  eftsoons  coming  by,  put 
life  to  it ;  but  Cura  and  Jupiter  could  not  agree,  what  name  to 
give  him,  or  who  should  own  him.    The  matter  was  referred  to 

•Lib,  2.  Invidia  est  dolor,  et  ambltio  est  dolor,  &.c.  kinsomncs,  Clatidia- 

nus.  Tristes,  Virg.  Mordaces,  Luc.  Edaccs,  Hor.  Moestac,  amane,  Ovid.  Daninosy, 
inquietx,  Mart.  Uientes,  rodentes,  Mant.  &c.  '  Galen.  1.  3.  c.  7-  df  locis  aficc- 

tis.  Homines  sunt  maxime  melancholic!,  quando  vigiliis  multis,  et  solicitudinibus, 
et  laboribus,  et  curis,  fucrint  circumvcnti.  ^  Lucian.  Podag.  *  Omni» 

iniperfcfta,  confusa,  et  perturbationc  pldiia.  Cardan, 
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Saturn  as  judcre:  he  gave  this  arbitrement:  his  name  shall  be 
Homo  ab  fiiimo :  Cura  eum  possideat  quavidm  vivat;  Care 
«ha]i  have  him  whil'st  he  lives;  Jupiter  his  soule,  and  Telhis  his 
body  when  he  dyes.  But,  to  leave  tales— A  generail  cause,  a 
continuate  cause,  an  inseparable  accident  to  all  men,  is  dis- 
content, care,  miserie.  Were  there  no  other  particular  afflic- 
tion (which  who  is  free  from?)  to  molest  a  man  in  this  life,  the 
very  cogitaiion  of  that  common  miserie  were  enough  to  mace- 
rate, and  make  him  weary  of  his  life;  to  think  that  he  can 
never  be  secure,  but  still  in  danger,  sorrow,  griefe,  and  perse- 
cution. For,  to  begin  at  the  hour  of  his  birth,  as  Pliny  '^  doth 
elegantly  describe  i°,  ke  is  horn  naked,  and  falls  ^  a  whinivg 
at  the  very  first ;  he  is  swaddled  and  bonnd  up,  like  a  prisoner; 
cannot  help  himself;  and  so  he  continues  to  his  Hues  end: 
ciijusque  ferce  pabulum,  saith  Seneca,  impatient  of  heat 
and  cold,  impatient  of  labour,  impatient  of  idleness,  exposed  to 
Fortunes  contumelies.  To  a  naked  marriner  Lucretius  com- 
pares him,  cast  on  shore  by  shipwrack,  cold  and  comfortless 
in  an  unknown  land  :  No  estate,  age,  sex,  can  secure  himself 
from  this  common  miserie.  A  man  that  is  born  of  a  iuoraaTif 
is  short  continuance,  and  full  of  trouble  (Job  14.  1.  22.)  ; 
ami,  while  his  flesh  is  upon  him,  he  shall  be  sorrowful',  and 
while  his  soule  is  in  him,  it  shall  mourn.  All  his  dayes  are  sor- 
row, and  his  travels  grief  e ;  his  heart  also  taketh  not  rest  in  the 
night;  (Ecclus.  2.  11.  and  23.)  all  that  is 'in  it,  is  sor. 
row  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  ^  ingress,  progress,  regress,  egress, 
much  alike.  Blindness,  seiselh  on  us  in  the  beginning:,  labour 
in  the  middle,  griefe  in  the  end,  errour  inall.  What  dayarisetk 
to  us,  ivithout  some  griefe,  care,  or  anguish  P  or  what  so  se- 
cure  and  pleasing  a  morning  have  we  seen,  that  hath  not  been 
overcast  before  the  evening  ?  One  is  miserable,  another  ridi- 
culous, a  third  odious.  One  complains  of  this  grievance^  an- 
other of  that.  Aliquando  nervi,  aliquandp  pedes,  vexant, 
(Seneca)  nunc  destillatio,  nuc  liepatis  morbus;  nunc  deesi, 
nunc  superest,  sanguis  :  now  the  head  akes,  then  the  feet, 
now  the  lungs,  then  the  liver,  &c.  Huic  census  exuberat  ; 
sed  est  pudori  d^gener  sanguis,  &c.  He  is  rich,  but  base  born; 
he  is  noble,  but  poor :  a  third  hath  meanes;  but  he  wants  health, 
peradventure,  or  wit  to  manage  his  estate.  Children  vex  one, 
wife  a  secund,  8cc.    Nemo  facile  cum  conditione  sua  con- 

»  Lib.  7.  nat.  hist.  cap.  1.  Hominem  nudum  et  ad  vagltum  edit  natura.  F!en» 
3ib  initio,  devinctus  jncet,  &c. 

Lacrymans  natus  sum,  et  laciymans  morior,  &c.  <=  Ad  Marinum.  Boethius. 
*  Initiumca:cita.s,  progressum  labor,  exitum  dolor,  error  omnia  ;  quern  tranquillum,- 
quaso,  quern  noalaboriosura  aut  anxiura  diem  egimus  ?  Petrarch. 
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corcfat,  v.o  mnn  is  pleased  with  his  fortune;  a  pound  of  sorrow 
is  familiarly  mixt  wiih  a  dram  of  content;  little  or  no  joy,  lutle 
comfort,  but  *  every  where  danger,  contention,  anxiety  in  all 
places.  Go  where  thou  wilt ;  and  thou  shall  finde  di'^contents, 
cares,  woes,  complaints,  sickness,  diseases,  incumbrances, 
exclamations.  If  ihoii  look  into  the  market^  there  (saith 
*  Chrysostome)  is  Irau/Ung  and  contention;  if  to  the  court, 
there ^  knavery  and  flattery ,  &c.  if  to  a  private  mans  house, 
there's  cark  and  care,  heaviness,  &c.  As  he  said  of  old, 

'  Nil  homine  in  terra  spirat  miserura  magis  alma : 

No  creature  so  miserable  as  man,  so  generally  molested,  in 
miseries  of  body,  in  miseries  of  minde,  miseries  of  heart,  in 
'miseries  asleep,  in  miseries  awake,  in  miseries  wheresoever  he 
turns,  as  Bernard  found.  Numquid  ieniatio  est  vita  humana 
super  terram?  A  meer  temptation  is  our  life;  (Austin,  con- 
fess, lib.  10.  cap.  28)  catena  perpetuorum  malorum  ;  et  qnis 
potest  molestias  et  difficultates  pati  P  Who  can  endure  the 
miseries  of  it  ?  =  In  prosperity  lue  are  insolent  and  iniolera- 
He,  dejected  in  adversity,  in  all  fortunes  foolish  and'miser  able, 
^  In  adversity,  I  tvish  for  prosperity  ;  and,  in  prosperity,  I  am 
afraid  of  adversity.  What  mediocrity  may  be  found  P  ivhere  is 
no  temptation  P  what  condition  of  life  is  free  P  ^  Wisdome  hath 
labour  annexed  to  it,  glory  envy ;  riches  and  cares,  children 
and  iiicumbrances,  pleasure  and  diseases,  rest  and  beggery,  go 
together  ;  as  if  a  man  were  therefore  born,  (as  the  PJatonists 
hold)  to  be  punished  in  this  life,  for  some  precedent  sins  :  or 
that,  as  ^  Pliny  complains,  Nature  may  be  rather  accounted  a 
step-mother,  than  a  mother  unto  us,  all  things  considered: 
no  creatures  lifeso  brittle,  so  full  offeare,  so  mad,  so  furious ; 
only  man  is  plagued  with  envy,  discontent,  griefes,  covetous- 
ness,  ambition,  superstition.  Our  whole  life  is  an  Irish  sea, 
wherein  there  is  nought  to  be  expected,  but  tempestuous 
storms,  and  troublesome  waves,  and  those  infinite; 

■Ubique  perlculum,  ubique  dolor,  ubique  naufragium,  in  hoc  ambitu,  quocun- 
que  me  vertain.    Lipsius.  ''Hom.  10.  Si  in  forum  iveris,  ibi  rixje,  et  pug- 

na;  ;  si  in  curiam,  ibi  fraus,  adulatio  ;  si  in  domum  privatam,  &c.  <=  Homer. 

<  Multis  repletur  homo  miseriis, '  corporis  miseriis,  animi  miserils,  dum  dormit, 
dum  vigilat.  quocunque  sc  vertit.  Lususque  rerum,  temporumquc  nascimur.  •  In 
blandicnie  fortnna  intolerandi,  in  calamitatibus  lugubres,  semper  stulti  et  miseri. 
Cardan.  ^  Prospcra  in  adveriis  desidero,  et  adverse  prosperis  timeo  :  quis  inter 

liEC  medius  locus,  ubi  non  sit  humanas  vitas  tentatio  ?  G  Cardan,  consol.  Sa- 

ptentiaj  labor  annexus,  gloria:  invidia,  divitiis  curae,  soboli  soliciiudo,  voluptati 
inorbi,  quieti  paupertas,  ut  quasi  luendorum  scelerum  caussS  nasci  hominem  possis 
cum  Platonistis  agnoscere.  ^»  Lib.  7.  cap.  1.  Non  satis  zstimare,  anmclior  pa- 

icns  natura  homiiii,  an  tristior  noverca,  fuerit.  Nulli  fragilior  vita,  pavor,  confusio, 
tables  major :  uni  auimaatium  anjbitio  data,  luctus,  avaritiai  uni  superstitio. 
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(aTantum  malorum  pelagus  asplclo, 
Ut  non  sit  inde  enatandi  copia) 

no  Halcyonian  times,  wherein  a  man  can  hoM  himself  secure, 
or  atree'  with  his  present  estate:  but,  a.  Boethms  u.ferrs 
^ihele  is  something  in  every  one  oj  us  which  before  try al, 
\ue  seek,  and,  having  tryed,  ahhor  :  ^  we  earnestly  luish,  and 
eagerly  covet,  and  are  eft soons  weary  of  it.  Thus,  betwixt 
hope  and  feare,  suspitions,  angers, 

^  Inter  spemque  metumque,  tl mores  inter  et  iras, 

betwixt  falling  in,  falling  out,  &c.  we  bangle  away  our  best 
davcs  befool  out  our  times,  we  lead  a  contentious,  discontent, 
tumultuous,  melancholy,  miserable  life  ;  insomuch,  that  if  we 
could  foretel  what  was  to  come,  and  it  put  to  our  choyce,  we 
should  rather  refuse,  lhan  accept  of,  this  painful  life.    In  a 
word,  the  world  itself  is  a  maze,  a  labyrinth  of  errours,  a  de- 
sart,  a  wilderness,  a  den  of  theeves,  cheaters,  &c.  full  of  filthy 
puddles,  horrid  rocks,  precipitiums,  an  ocean  of  adversity,  an 
heavy  yoke,  wherein  infirmities  and  calamities  overtake  and 
foHow  one  another,  as  the  sea-waves;  and,  jf  we  scape  Scylia, 
wefidlfowl  onCharybdis;  and  so,  in  perpetual  feare,  labour,  an- 
euish,  we  run  from  one  plague,  one  mischiefe,  one  burden,  to 
another,  duram  servientes  servilutem;  and  you  may  as  soon 
separate  weight  from  lead,  heat  from  fire,  moistness  from 
water,  brightness  from  the  sun,  as  miserie,  discontent,  care, 
calamity,  danger,  from  a  man.    Our  towns  and  cities  are  but 
so  many  dwellings  of  humane  miserie,  in  which^  g^itf^  and 
sorroiu,     as  he  ri^ht  well  observes  out  of  Solon)  innumerable 
troubles,  labours  of  mortal  men,  and  all  manner  of  vices,  are 
included,  as  in  so  many  pens.  Our  villages  are  like  mole-hills, 
and  men  as  so  many  emmets,  busie,  busie  still,  going  to  and 
fro,  in  and  out,  and  crossing  one  anothers  projects,  as  the, 
lines  of  several  sea-cards  cut  each  other  in  a  globe  or  map; 
now  light  and  merry,  but  C^as  one  follows  it)  by-and-by 
sorrowful  and  heavy ;  now  hoping,  then  distrusting ;  now 
patient,  to  morrow  crying  out ;  now  pale,  then  red  ;  running, 
sitting,  sweating,  trembling,  halting,  &c.  Some  few  amongst 
the  rest,  or  perhaps  one  of  a  thousand,  may  be  pullus  Jovis,  in 
.the  worlds  esteem,  gallince  filius  albce,  an  happy  and  fortu- 

•  Euripides.        ^  De  consol.  1.  2.    Nemo  facile  cum  conditione  sua  concordat, 
Inest  singulis  quod  iinperiti  pctant,  experti  horreant.  "=  Esse  in  honore  juvat, 

mox  displicet.  Hor.  •  Borrhseus  in  6.  Joh.  UrVes  et  oppida  nihil  aliud 
sunt  quam  humanarum  jprumnarum  domicilia,  quibus  luctus  et  moiror,  et  mortali- 
um  varii  Lnfinitique  labores,  et  omnis  generis  vitia,  quasi  septis  includuntur. 
'  Nat.  Chytrxus,  de  lit.  Europae,  La:tus  nunc,  n\px  tristis;  nunc  sperans,  paullo  post 
diffidens;  paticns  hodic,  eras  ejulans;  nunc  pallens,  rubcjis,  currens,  scdens,  claudi- 
«an's,  treiQcns,  &c. 
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mte  man,  ad  invidiajn  fdix,  because  rich,  faire,  well  allied  in 
honour  and  oHice  ;  yet  peradventurc  ask  himself,  and  he  will 
say,  that,  of  all  others,  ^'  he  is  most  miserable  and  unhappy. 
A  lairc  shooe,  litc  soccns  novvs,  clegans,  as  he  ''said  ;  scd  ne- 
sch  ubi  1/rat ;  but  thou  knowest  not  where  it  pincheth.  It  is 
not  another  mans  opinion  can  make  me  happy  :  but  (as  =  Se- 
neca well  hath  it;  he  is  a  miserable  wretch,  that  doth  ?iot 
account  himself  happy  :  though  he  be  soveru'ign  lord  of  a 
world,  he  is  -not  happy,  if  he  think  himself  not  to  be  so  ;  for 
what  ttvaileth  it  ivhat  thine  estate  is,  or  seem  to  others,  if  thou 
thy  self  dislike  it  P  A  common  humour  it  is  of  all  men  to  thmk 
well  of  other  mens  fortunes,  and  dislike  their  own: 

•"Cui  placet  alterius,  sua  nimirum  est  odio,  sors: 

but  ^q2dfit,  McGcenas,  &c.  how  comes  it  to  pass  ?  what's  the 
cause  of  it?  Many  men  are  of  such  a  perverse  nature,  they  are 
well  pleased  with  nothing,  (saith  <Theodoret)  neither  with 
riches,  nor  poverty  :  they  complain  when  they  are  well,  and, 
when  they  are  sick,  grumble  at  all  fortunes,  prosperity  and 
adversity;  they  are  troubled  in  a  cheap  year,  in  a  barren: 
plenty,  or  not  plenty,  nothing  pleaseth   them,   war  nor 
peace,    with  children,   nor  without.     This,  for  the  most 
part,   is  the  humour  of  us  all,   to  be  discontent,  misera- 
ble and  most  unhappy,  as  we  think  at  least;  and  shew  me  him 
that  is  not  so,  or  that  ever  was  otherwise.    Quintus  Metellus 
his  felicity  is  infinitely  admired  amongst  the  Romans,  inso- 
much, that  (as  ^Paterculus  mentioneth  of  him)  you  can  'Scarce 
finde,  of  any  nation,  order,  age,  sex,  one  for  happiness  to  be 
compared  unto  him:  he  had,  in  a  word,  bona  animi,  corporis, 
et  fortunes,  goods  of  minde^  body,  and  fortune:  so  had  P.  Mu- 
tianus  ""Crassus.    Lampsaca,  that  Lacedjemonian  lady,  was 
such  another  in  'Pliny's  conceit,  a  kings  wife,  a  kings  mother, 
a  kings  daughter  ;  and  all  the  world  esteemed  as  much  of  Po- 
lycrates  of  Samos.    The  Greeks  brag  of  their  Socrates,  Pho- 
cion,  Aristides;  the  Psophidians  in  particular  of  their  Aglaiis, 
omni  vita  felix,  ab  bmni  periculo  immunis  (which,  by  the 
way,  Pausanias  held  impossible) ;  the  Romans  of  their '^Cato, 

»Sua  cuique  calamitas  praecipua.  Cn.  Gncinus.  <=Epist.  9.  1.  7. 

Miser  est  qui  se  bentissimum  non  judical :  licet  impcrct  n^undo,  non  est  beatus,  qui 
»e  non  putat :  quid  cnini  reFcrt,  qualis  status  tuus  sit,  si  tibi  videtur  malus? 
*}Ior.  ep.  1.  1.  4.  '  Hor.  Ser.  1.  Sat.  1,  ^  Lib.  de  curat.  Grxc,  aflect.  cap. 
6.  dc  provident.  Multis nihil  placet;  atone  adeo  et  divitias daninant,  et  paupertateni  ; 
tte  morbis  expostulant ;  bene  valentes.  graviter  fervint;  atqiie,  ut  semel  dicani,  nihil 
cos  delectat,  &c.  8  ViX  uiliiis  gcritis,  ^tatis,  ordinis.  hominem  invenies,  cujus 

felicitatem  fortuna:  Mctelli  compares.  Vol.1.  ^l'.  Crassus  Mutianiis  quinquc 
habiiisse  dicitur  rerunti  bonarum  maxima,  quod  cs.ietditissinUJS,  quod  essct  nobilissi- 
mus,  eloqucntissimus,  jurisconsuUissimus.  pontifex  maxinuis.  'Lib.  /.  Regis 

filia,  regis  uxor,  regis  mater.       ^  Qui  nihil  unquatn  mali  aut  dixit,  aut  £ccit,  quo4 
alitcr  facere  non  putuit. 
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Curlus,  Fabricins,  for  their  composed  fortunes,  and  retired 
estates,  government  of  passions,  and  contempt  of  the  world  :  yet 
none  of  all  these  was  happy  or  free  from  discontent — neither 
Metellus,  Crassus,  nor  Polycrates  ;  for  he  dyed  a  violent  death, 
and  so  did  Cato  :  and  how  much  evil  doth  Lactantius  and 
Theodoret  speak  of  Socrates  !— a  weak  man — and  so  of  the 
rest.  There  is  no  content  in  this  life;  but  (as  ''he  said),  all 
is  vainly  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  lame  and  imperfect.  Hadst 
thou  Sampson's  hair,  Milo's  strength,  Scanderbeg's  arm,  So- 
lomon's wisdome,  Absolom's  beauty,  Croesus  his  wealth, 
■Fasetis  obuhm,  Ctesar's  valour,  Alexander's  spirit,  TuDie's  or 
Demosthcnes's  eloquence,  Gyges  ring,  Perseus  Ppgasus,  and 
Gorgon's  head,  Nestor's  yeares  to  come,  all  this  would  not 
make  thee  absolute,  give  thee  content  and  true  happiness  in 
this  life,  or  so  continue  it.  Even  in  the  midst  of  all  our  mirth, 
jollitv,  and  laughter,  is  sorrow  and  griefe;  or,  if  there  be  true 
happiness  amongst  us,  'tis  but  for  a  time  : 

^  Desinit  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  superne  : 

a  faire  morning  turns  to  a  lowring  afternoon.  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sias, once  renowned,  both  eminently  happy— yet  you  shall 
scarce  finde  two  (saith  Paterculus)  quos  fortuna  maturius  de- 
ititueril^  whom  fortune  sooner  forsook.  Hannibal,  a  conquer- 
our  all  his  life,  met  with  his  match,  and  was  subdued  at  last : 

Occurrit  forti,  qui  mage  fortis  erat. 

One  is  brought  in  triumph,  as  Caesar  into  Rome,  Alcibiades 
into  Athens,  coronis  aiireis  donatus,  crowned,  honoured,  ad- 
mired ;  by-and-by  his  statues  demolished,  he  hissed  out,  mas- 
sacred, Sec.  '^Magnus  Gonsalva,  that  famous  Spaniard,  was 
of  the  prince  and  people  at  first  honoured,  approved;  forth- 
with confined  and  banished.  Admirandas  actiones  graves 
plerumque  sequunlur  inuidice,  et  acres  caluinnice  ('tis  Polvbius 
his  observation) :  grievous  enmities,  and  bitter  calumnies,  com- 
monly follow  renowned  actions.  One  is  born  rich,  dyes  a 
begger;  sound  to  day,  sick  to  morrow;  now  in  most  flourish- 
ing estate,  fortuuatis  and  happy,  by-and-by  deprived  of  his 
goods  by  foraign  enemies,  robbed  by  theeves,  spoyled,  capti- 
vated, impoverished,  as  they  of ''Rabbah,  put  under  iron  saws, 
and  under  iron  harrows,  and  under  axes  of  iron,  and  cast  into 
the  tile-kiln. 

eQuid  me  felicem  toties  jactastis,  amici  ? 
Qui  cecidit,  stabili  non  erat  ille  gradu. 


•Solomon,  Eccles.  1.  14.  Hor.  Art!  Poet, 

•  2  Sam.  12.  31.       «  Boclhius.  lib.  1.  Met.  1. 

Vol.  I,  U 


<  Jovius,  viti  ejuj. 
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He  that  erst  marched  like  Xerxes  with  innumerable  armies,  as 
rich  as  Croesus,  now  shifts  for  himself  in  a  poor  cock-boat,  i^ 
bound  in  iron  chains,  with  Bajazet  the  Turk,  and  a  foot-stool 
vith  Aurelian,  for  a  tyrannizing  conquerour  to  trample  on.  So 
many  casualties  there  arc,  that,  as  Seneca  said  of  a  city  con- 
sumed with  fire,  una  dies  interest  inter  maximam  civilatem  et 
nidlam,  one  day  betwixt  a  great  city,  and  none;  so  many  grie- 
vances from  outward  accidents,  and  from  our  selves,  our  own 
indiscretion,  inordinate  appetite  ;  one  day  betwixt  a  man  and 
no  man.    And  (which  is  worse)  as  if  discontents  and  miseries 
would  not  come  fast  enough  upon  us,  homo  homini  dcemon  ; 
we  maul,  persecute,  and  study  how  to  sting,  gaul,  and  vex  one 
another  with  mutual  hatred,  abuses,  injuries;  preying  upon, 
and  devouring,  as  so  many ravenous  birds ;  and,  as  juglers, 
panders,  bawds,  cosening  one  another ;  or  raging  as  ^ wolves, 
tygers,  and  divels,  we  take  a  delight  to  torment  one  another; 
men  are  evil,  wicked,  malicious,  treacherous,  and  ''naught,  not 
loving  one  another,  or  loving  themselves,  not  hospitable, 
charitable,  nor  sociable  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  coun- 
terfeit,  dissemblers,  ambodexters,  all  for  their  own  ends, 
hard-hearted,   merciless,   pittiless ;   and,   to  benefit  them- 
selves, they  care  not  what  mischiefe  they  procure  to  others. 
"^'Praxinoe  and  Gorgo,  in  the  poet,  when  they  had  got  in 
to  see  those  costly  sights,  they  then  cryed  bene  est,  and 
would  thrust  out  all  the  rest:  when  they  are  rich  themselves, 
in  honour,  preferred,  full,  and  have  even  what  they  would, 
they  debar  others  of  those  pleasures  which  youth  requires,  and 
they  formerly  have  enjoyed.    He  sits  at  table  in  a  soft  chair  at 
ease;  but  he  doth  not  remember  in  the  mean  time  that  a 
tired  waiter  stands  behind  him,  an  hungry  fellotv  ministers  to 
him  full:  he  isathirst  that  gives  him  drink,  (saith  ^Epictetus) 
and  is  silent  whiles  he  speaks  his  pleasure;  pensive,  sad, 
when  he  laughs.    Pleno  se  proluit  auro;  he  feasts,  revels,  and 
profusely  spends,  hath  variety  of  robes,  sweet  musick,  case, 
and  all  the  pleasure  the  world  can  afford,  whilst  many  an 
hunger-starved  poor  creature  pines  in  the  street,  wants  clothes 
to  cover  him,  labours  hard  all  day  long,  runs,  rides  for  a  trifle, 
firrhts  peradventure  from  sun  to 'sun,  sick  and  ill,  weary,  full 
of  pain  and  griefc,  is  in  great  distress  and  sorrow  of  heart.  He 

'  Omrcs  hie  tut  captantur,  aut  c;iptr.:it. ;  aut  csdavera  quae  laccrantur,  aut  con-l  qui 
lar.eran'.  Pctron.  ^  Homo  omiic  iiioi.icnirrt  est ;  ille  nam  supt.rat  icras ;  hjpos- 

cac  ct  iirscs  pccit.re  .".bscuro  rcg.t.  Ueins.  '  Quod  PaterculuJ  dc  populc/  Ro- 
?nano,  darante  beilo  Punico,  per  annos  ll5.  aut  bcllum  inter  eos,  aut  bell,  pra^pa- 
raiio,  aut  inikia  pax,  idem  ego  de  muudi  accol..s.  "  Theocr.tvis,  Idyll,  lo. 

'  Qui  (iwlot  in  measQ,  non  nKmiml  ^bi  otioso  aiiiiistrare  Begoliosus,  cd«m  csuricn- 
Prt,  bibfeuti  siticntes,  &c. 
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lothcs  and  scorns  his  infcriour,  hates  or  emulates  his  equal, 
envies  his  superiour,  insults  over  all  such  as  are  under  him, 
as  if  he  were  of  another  species,  a  demi-god,  not  subject  to 
any  fill,  or  humane  infirmities.  Generally  they  love  not,  are 
not  beloved  again  :  they  tire  out  others  bodies  with  continual 
labour,  ihev  themselves  living  at  ease,  caring  for  nope  else,  si-, 
li  nati;  and  are  so  far  many  times  from  putting  to  their  help- 
ing hand,  that  they  seek  all'meanes  to  depress,  even  most  wor- 
thy and  well  deserving,  better  than  themselves,  those  whom 
they  are,  by  the  lawes  of  nature,  bound  to  relieve  and  help,  as 
much  as  in  them  lyes:  they  will  let  them  cater-waul,^  starve,* 
beg  and  hang,  before  they  will  any  wayes  (though  it  be  in 
their  power)  assist  or  ease:  ''so  unnatural  are  they  for  the  most 
part,  so  unregardful,  so  hard-hearted,  so  churlish,  proud,  in- 
solent, so  dogged,  of  so  bad  a  disposition.  And,  bein^  so 
bruitish,  so  divelishly  beiit  one  towards  another,'  how  is  it' 
possible,  but  that  we  should  be  discontent  of  all  sides,  fall  of 
cares,  woes,  and  miseries? 

If  this  be  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  discontent  and  ml- 
serie,  examine  every  condition  and  calling  apart.  Kings,  princes, 
monarchs,  and  magistrates,  seem  to  be  most  happy;  but  look 
into  their  estate,  you  shall  ^  finde  them  to  be  most  incunibred 
with  cares,  in  perpetual  feare,  agony,  suspition,  jealousie;  that,- 
as  ''he  said  of  a  crown,  if  they  knew  but  the  discontents  that 
accompany  it,  they  would  not  stoop  to  take  it  up.  Qiiem  mihi 
regem  dal'is,  (saith  Chrysostome)  non  cutis  plenujn  ^  what 
king  canst  thou  shew  me,  not  full  of  cares?  Look  not  on  his, 
crown,  hut  consider  his  afflictions ;  attend  not  his  number  of 
servants,  but  multitude  oj'  crosses.  Nihil  aliud  potest  as  cul- 
minisj.guam  tempest  as  mentis,  as  Gregory  secunds  him :  so- 
veraignty  is  a  tempest  of  the  soule  :  Sylla  like,  they  have  brave 
titles,  but  terrible  fits — splendorem  tiiulo,  cruciatum  animo  ; 
which  made  "  Demosthenes  vow,  si  vel  ad  tribunal,  vel  ad 
interitum  ducerctur,  if  to  be  a  judge,  or  to  be  condemned, 
were  put  to  his  choyce,  he  would  be  condemned.  Rich  men 
ire  in  the  same  predicament :  what  their  pains  are,  stulti 
nesciunt,  ipsi  sentiunt — they  feel,  fools  perceive  not,  as  I 
shall  prove  elsewhere ;  and  their  wealth  is  brittle,  like 
childrehs  rattles  :  they  come  and  go  ;  there  is  no  certainty 
in  them  ;  those  whom  they  elevate,  they  (to  as  suddainly  de- 
press, and  leave  in  a  vale  of  miserie.    Tfie  middle  sort  of 

»  Quando  in  adolcsccntia  sua  ipsi  vixerint  Isiitius,  et  liberiiis  volnptates  suas  exple- 
vcrini,  illi  ^latis  iniponunt  duriores  contineiiiia:  Ie!j;es  ''LugubsHs  Ate  luctuqiie 
fero  Re;;iira  tumidas  obsidet  arccs.-^-Rcs  est  liicjuiuta  felicitas.  «  Plus  pIocs 

quam  meU'is  habet. — Non  huini  jacentem  tolleres.  Valcr.  1.7.  c.  3.  Nori 
diridcma  pspicias,  scd  vitam  afilirtionc  rcfcrt.-.iTi^  non  calervas  s^teUltuin,  scd  ciiraruili 
inullitudii'.em.  «  A»  P-lutarch  reiatcth. 
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men  are  as  so  many  asses  to  bear  burdens;  or,  if  they  be  free 
and  live  at  ease,  they  spend  themselves,  and  consume  their 
bodies  and  fortunes  with  luxury  and  ryot,  contention,  emula- 
tion, &c.    The  poor  I  reserve  for  another  ''place,  and  their 
discontents. 

For  particular  professions,  T  hold,  as  of  the  rest,  there's  no 
content  or  security  in  any.    On  what  course  will  you  pitch  ? 
how  resolve?  To  be  a  divine?  'tis  contemptible  in  the  worlds 
esteem  :  to  be  a  lawyer  ?  'tis  to  be  a  wrangler  :  to  be  a  phy- 
sitian  ?   ^  pudet  lolii;  'tis  loathed:   a  philosopher?  a  mad 
man:  an  alchymist  ?  a  begger:  a  poet?  esurit,  an  hungry 
jack:  a  musician?  a  player:  a  school -master  ?  a  drudge  :  an 
husband-man  ?  an  emmet :  a  merchant  ?  his  gains  are  uncer- 
tain :  a  mechanician?  base  :  a  chirurgeon?  fulsome:  a  trades- 
man ?  a    lyar  :  a  taylor?  a  theef :  a  serving-man  ?  a  slave  : 
a  souldier  ?  a  butcher :  a  smith,  or  a  metal-man  ?  the  pot's 
never  from's  nose:  a  courtier?  a  parvisite.    As  he  could  finde 
no  tree  in  the  wood  to  hang  himself,  I  can  shew  no  state  of 
life  to  give  content.    The  like  you  may  sav  of  all  ages  :  chil- 
dren live  in  a  perpetual  slavery,  still  under  the  tyrannical  go- 
vernment of  masters  :  yong  men,  and  of  riper  yeares,  subject 
to  labour,  and  a  thousand  cares  of  the  world,  to  treachery,  fals- 
hood,  and  cosenage: 

 d  Incedit  per  ignes, 

Suppositos  cineri  doloso: 

•old  are  full  of  akes  in  their  bones,  cramps  and  convulsions, 
silicernla,  dull  of  hearing,  weak-sighted,  hoary,  wrinkled, 
harsh,,  so  much  altered  as  that  they  cannot  know  their  own 
face  in  a  glass,  a  burden  to  themselves  and  others :  after  sea- 
venty  yeares,  all  is  sorrow  (as  David  bath  it) ;  they  do  not  live, 
but  linger.  If  they  be  sound,  they  feare  diseases  ;  if  sick, 
weafy  of  their  lives  :  iion  est  vivere,  sed  valere,  vita.  One 
complains  of  want,  a  secund  of  servitude,  another  of  a  secret 
or  incurable  disease,  of  some  deformity  of  body,  of  some  loss, 
danger,  death  of  friends,  shipwrack,  persecution,  imprison- 
ment, disgrace,  repulse,  ^contumely,  calumny,  abuse,  injury, 
contempt,  ingratitude,  unkindness,  scoffes,  flouts,  unfortunate 
marriage^  single  Ij^fe,  too  many  children,  no  children,  false 

•  Sect.  1.  memb,  4.  subsect.  6.  *  Stcrcus  et  urina.  medicorum  fercula  prim*, 

e  Nihil  lncrantiir,  nisi  admodum  mentier.do.    Tull.  Offic.         ^Rov.  1.  2.  od.  1. 
«  Rarus  fclix  idemquc  senex.    Seiicca,  in  Here.  CEtso.         ^  Omitto  agros,  exi»let, 
'  mendicos,  quos  nemo  audet  feliccs  diccre.    Card.  lib.  8-  c.  46.  de  rer.  var.     t  Spro. 
teque  injuria  formic. 
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servants,  unhappy  children,  barrenness,  banishment,  oppres- 
siott;,  frustrate  hopes,  and  ill  success,  &c. 

^Cxtera  de  genera  hoc  (adeo  sunt  multa)  loquacem 
Delassare  valent  Fabium  

talking  Fabius  will  be  tired  before  he  can  tell  half  of  them  j 
they  are  the  subject  of  whole  volumes,  and  shall  (some  of 
them)  be  more  opportunely  dilated  elsewhere.  Tn  the  mean 
time,  thus  much  I  may  say  of  them,  that  generally  they  crucifie 
the  soule  of  man,  attenuate  our  bodies,  dry  theifi,  witlier 
them,  rivel  them  up  like  old  apples,  and  make  them  as  so 
many  anatomies  ossa  atque  pellis  est  totus,  ita  curis^  ma^ 
cetj  ;  they  cause  tempus  jcedum  et  squalidumy  cumbersome 
dayes,  ifigrataque  tempora,  slow,  dull,  and  heavy  times  j  make 
us  howl,  rore,  and  tear  our  hairs  (as  Sorrow  did  in  Cebes 
table),  and  groan  for  the  very  anguish  of  our  soules.  Our 
heart  fails  us,  as  David's  did,  (Psal.  40.  19.)  for  innumerahle 
troubles  that  compassed  him:  and  we  are  ready  to  confess  with 
Hezekiah,  (Isa.  38.  17)  behold  !  for  felicity,  I  had  bitter 
griefe  :  to  weep  with  Heraclitus,  to  curse  the  day  of  our  birth, 
with  Jeremy  (20.  14),  and  our  stars  with  Job;  to  hold  that 
axiome  of  Silenus,  ^  better  never  to  have  been  born,  and  the  best 
vext  of  all,  to  dye  quickly  ;  or,  if  we  must  live,  to  abandon 
the  world,  as  Timon  did,  creep  into  caves  and  holes,  as  our 
anchorites;  cast  all  into  the  sea,  as  Crates  Thebaaus;  or,  as 
Cleombrotus  Ambraciotes  four  hundred  auditours,  precipitate 
our  selves  to  be  rid  of  these  miseries. 

SUBSECT.  XI. 

Concupisciblie  Appetite,  as  Desires,  Ambition,  Causes, 

THESE  coneupiscible  and  irascible  appetites  are  as  the 
two  twists  of  a  rope,  mutually  mixt  one  with  the  other, 
and  both  twining  about  the  heart ;  both  good,  (as  Austin 
holds,  Lji.  c.  g.de  civ.  DeiJ  if  they  be  moderate;  both  per- 
nicious if  they  be  exorbitant.  This  coneupiscible  appetite, 
howsoever  it  may  seem  to  carry  with  it  a  shew  of  pleasure  and 
delight,  and  oar  concupiscences  most  part  affect  us  with  con- 
tent and  a  pleasing  object,  yet,  if  they  be  in  extreams,  they 
rack  and  wring  us  on  the  other  side.  A  true  saying  it  is,  desire 
hath  no  rest,  is  infinite  in  itself,  endless,  and  (as  ^  one  calls  it)  a 

•  Altenuant  vigiles  corpus  miserabile  curai,  «>  Plautus.  «  H«c,  quae 

crincs  revclUt,  ^rumna.  d  Optimum  non  nasci,  aut  cito  mori.  «  Bonje, 

fi  rcctam  rationcm  sequuntur ;  malae,  si  exorbitant.  f  Tho.  Buovie.  Prob  IbI 
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perpetual  nek,  *or  horse-mill  (according  to  Austin),  still  go- 
ing round  as  in  a  ring.  They  are  not  so  continual,  as  divers  : 
facilius  atumos  dinumerare  possem^  (saith  Bernard)  qiiam 
motus  cordis ;  nunc  hcec,  nunc  ilia  cogilo:  you  may  as  well 
reckon  up  the  motes  in  the  sun,  as  them,  c  extends  it  self 
to  every  thing  i:xs  Guiancrius  will  have  it)  that  is  superfluously 
sought  after,  or  to  any  ^fervent  desire  (as  Fernelius  interprets 
it)  :  be  it  in  what  kinde  soever,  it  tortures,  if  immoderate,  and 
is  (.according  to  Plater  and  others)  an  especiall  cause  of  me- 
lancholy. Multiiosis  concupiscentiis  dilaniantiir  cogitaiiones 
mecEy  *  Austin  confessed — that  he  was  torn  a-peeces  with  his 
manifold  desires;  and  so  doth  s  Bernard  complain,  Mo^ /^e 
could  not  rest  for  them  a  minute  of  an  hour :  this  I  would 
havey  and  that,  and  then  I  desire  to  be  such  and  such.  'T\s  a 
hard  matter  therefore  to  confine  thcni,  being  they  are  so  va- 
rious and  many,  and  unpossible  to  apprehend  all.  I  will  only 
insist  upon  some  few  of  the  chiefe,  and  most  noxious  in  their 
kinde,  as  that  exorbitant  appetite  and  desire  of  honour,  which 
we  commonly  call  ambition  ;  love  of  mony,  which  is  covet' 
ousness,  and  that  greedy  desire  of  gain  ;  self-love,  pride,  and 
inordinate  desire  oi'  vain-glory  or  applause;  love  of  study  in 
excess  ;  love  of  women  (which  will  require  a  just  volume  of 
it  self).  Of  the  other  I  will  briefly  speak,  and  in  their  order, 
Ambition,  a  proud  covetousness  or  dry  thirst  of  honour,  a 
^reat  torture  of  the  minde,  composed  of  envy,  pride,  and  covet- 
ousness, a  gallant  madness,  one  ''defines  it,  a  pleasant  poyson, 
Ambrose,  a  canker  of  the  soule,  an  hidden  plague  ;  'Bernard, 
a  secret  poyson,  the  father  oflivor,  and  mother  of  hypocrisie, 
the  moth  of  holiness,  and  cause  ofnmdness,  crucifying  and  dis- 
quieting all  that  it  takes  hold  of.  Seneca  calls  it,  rerh  solid- 
tarn,  timidam,  vanam,  ventosam,  a  windy  thing,  a  vain,  solir 
citous,  and  fearful  thing;  for,  commonly,  they  that,  like  Si- 
syphus, roll  this  restless  stone  of  ambition,  are  in  a  perpetual 
agony,  still  '  perplexed,  semper  taciti,  tristesque  recedunt, 
(Lucretius)  doubtful,  timorous,  suspitious,  loth  to  offend  in 
word  or  deed,  still  cogging,  and  colloguing,  embracing,  cap- 
ping, cringing^,  applauding,  flattering,  fleering,  visiting,  wait- 
ing at  mens  doors,  with  all  affability,  counterfeit  honesty, 

»  Molam  aslnariam.  *  Tract,  de  Inter,  c,  92.  '  Circa  quamlibct  rem 

xnundi  hjec  passio  fieri  potest,  que  superfine  diligatur.  Tract.  L5.  c.  17. 
<*  Ferventius  desiderium.  'Imprimis  vcro  appciitiis,  &c.  3.  de  alien,  ment. 

'  Conf.  1.  c.  29.  ^  Per  diversa  loca  vagor  ;  nullo  tcmporis  monicuto  quicsco  ; 

talis  ct  talis  esse  cupio  ;  illud  atque  illud  habere  defidcro.  ''Ainbros.  1.  J.  super 
Lucam.  /Urugo  anima:.  »  Nihil  auiniuin  cruciat,  nihil  molestiiis  inquietat ; 

sccrctum  virus,  pestis  occulta,  &c,  cpist.  Yl^.  ^  Ep.  88.  '  Nihil  infeli- 

ciushis;  quantus  iis  timor,  quujita  dubitatio,  quaiitus  conatus,  quanta  soligitudo ! 
nulla  illis  a  molcstiis  vacua  bora. 
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and  humility^.  If  that  will  not  serve,  if  once  this  humour  (as 
*'Cypriaii  describes  it)  possess  his  thirsty  soulc,  amhitimis  sal- 
su^o  ubi  biLnilam  animam  possidet,  by  hook  and  by  crook  he 
will  obtain  it;  and  from  his  hole  he  ivill  climb  to  all  honours 
and  offices,  if  it.  be  possible  for  him  to  get  up;  flattering  one, 
bribing  another,  he  will  leave  no  meanes  unassay'd  to  win  all. 
*  II  is  a  wonder  to  see  how  slavishly  these  kinde  of  men  subject 
themselves,  when  they  are  abou^asute,  to  every  inferiour  per- 
son ;  what  pains  they  will  take,  run,  ride,  cast,  plot,  counter- 
mine, protest  and  swear,  vow,  promise,  what  labours  undergo, 
early  up,  down  late;  how  obsequious  and  affable  they  are,  how 
popular  and  courteous,  how  they  grin  and  fleer  upoa  every 
man  they  meet ;  with  what  feasting  and  inviting,  how  they 
spend  themselves  and  their  fortunes,  in  seeking  that,  many 
times,  which  they  had  much  better  be  without  (as  ''Cineas  the 
oratourtold  Pyrrhus) ;  with  what  waking  nights,  painful  hours, 
anxious  thoughts,  and  bitterness  of  minde,  i7iter  spemgue  r/ier- 
tinnque,  distracted  and  tired,  they  consume  the  interim  of  their 
time.  There  can  be  no  greater  plague  for  the  ^  '•esent.  If 
they  do  obtain  their  sute,  vv'hich  with  such  cost  and  solicitude 
they  have  sought,  they  are  not  so  freed  :  their  anxiety  is  anewr 
to  begin;  for  they  are  never  satisfied;  nihil aliud  nisi  imperium 
spirant ;  their  thoughts,  actions,  endeavours  are  all  for  sove- 
raignty  and  honour ;  like  ^I^ues  Sforsia  (that  huffing  duke  of 
Milan,  a  man  of  singular  wisdome,  but  profound  ambitionf 
lorn  to  his  own,  and  to  the  destruction  of  Italy)  though  it  bp 
to  their  own  ruine,  and  friends  undoing,  they  will  contend ; 
they  may  not  cease ;  but  as  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  a  bird  in  a' cage, 
or  a  squirrel  in  a  chain,  (so  ^Budaeus  compares  them)  Sthey 
climb  and  climb  still  with  much  labour,  but  never  inake  an  end, 
never  at  the  top.  A  knight  would  be  a  baronet,  and  then  a 
lord,  and  then  a  vicount,  and  then  an  earl,  &c,  a  doctor  ^ 
dean,  and  then  a  bishop;  from  tribune  to  praetor ;  from  bay- 
liff,  to  mayor:  first  this  office,  and  then  that;  as  Pyrrhus,  (in. 
''Plutarch)  they  will  first  have  Greece,  then  Africk,  and  then 
Asia,  and  swell  with  ^spp's  frog  so  long,  till  in  thp  end  they 

»  Semper  attonitus,  semper  pavidus  quid  djcat",  faciatve ;  ne  displiceat,  humllitatem 
simulat,  honcstaleni  mentitur.  ''Cypr.  Prolog,  ad  ser.  to.  2.  Cunftos  honorat, 

universis  inclinat,  subsequitur,  obscquitur;  irpqucntat  curias,  visitat  optimates, 
amplexatur,  applaudit,  adulatur:  per  fas  et  nefas  c  latebris,  in  omnem  gradum  ubi 
aditus  patet,  se  ingerit,  discurrit.  <=  Turbs  cogit  ambitio  regem  inservire, 

ut  Homcrus  Agamemnonem  querentem  inducit.  ^  Plutarchus.  <^uin  con- 

vivemiir,  et  in  otionos  obleftemus,  quoniam  in  promptu  id  nobis  sit,  &c.        «  Jo^ 
vius  hist.  -l.  1.    Vir  singulari  prudcntiii,  sed  profunda  ambitione;  ad  cxitiurr^v 
Itali;c  natus.  ^  Ut  liedera  arbori  adhsurct,  sic  ambitio,  &c.  8  Lib.  S.  dc 

contemptu  rerum  fortuitarum.  Magno  conatu  et  impctu  moventur;  super  cop^c^ 
ccntro  rotati,  non  prolicjunt,  nec  ad  finem  pervpniunt.  •>  Vita  Pyrrh^. 
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burst,  or  come  down,  with  Sejanus,  ad  Gemonias  scalas,  and 
break  their  own  necks;  orasEvangelus  the  piper,  (in  Lucian) 
that  blew  his  pipe  so  long,  till  he  fell  down  dead.   If  he  chance 
to  miss,  and  have  a  canvas,  he  is  in  a  hell  on  the  other  side ; 
so  dejected,  that  he  is  ready  to  hang  himself,  turn  heretick, 
Turk,  or  traytor,  in  an  instant.    Enraged  against  his  enemies, 
he  ^rails,  swears,  fights,  slanders,  detracts,  envies,  murders ; 
jind,  for  his  own  part,  si  appetitum  explere  non  potest,  furore 
corripitur  ;  if  he  cannot  satisfie  his  desire,  (as  ''Bodine  writes) 
he  runs  mad  :  so  that,  both  wayes,  hit  or  miss,  he  is  distracted 
so  long  as  his  ambition  lasts;  he  can  look  fot-  no  other  but 
anxiety  and  care,  discontent  and  griefe,  in  the  mean  time — 
•^madness  it  self,  or  violent  death,  in  the  end.    Theevent  of 
this  is  common  to  be  seen  in  populous  cities,  or  in  princes 
courts ;  for  a  courtiers  life  (as  Budaeus  describes  it)  is  a 
^gallimaufry  of  ambition,  lust,  fraud,  imposture,  dissimula- 
tion,  detraction,-  enyy ,  pride;  the  court,  a  common, conventicle 
of  flattere)S,  time-servers;  politicians,  &'c.  or  (as 'Anthony 
Perez  will)  the  suburbs  of  hell  it  self.    If  you  will  see  such 
discontented  persons,  there  you  shall  likely  finde  them  :  '  and 
(which  he  observed  of  the  markets  of  old  Rome) 

Qui  perjurum  convenire  vult  hominem,  mitto  in  Comitlum; 
Qui  mendacem  et  gloriosum,  apud  Cloacinae  sacrum  5 
Dites,  damnosos  maritos^  sub  Basilica  quserito,  &:c. 

Perjur'd  knaves,  knights  of  the  post,  lyars,  crackers,  bad  hus^ 
bands,  &c.  keep  their  severall  stations,  they  do  still,  and  aU 
wayes  did,  in  every  common-wealth. 


SUBSECT.  xir. 

<ikKa^yv^iec,  Covetousness,  a  Cause, 

PLUTARCH  (in  his  ebook  whether  the  diseases  of  the 
body  be  more  grievous  than  those  of  the  soule)  is  of  opi- 
nion, if  you  will  examine  all  the  causes  of  our  miseries  in 
this  life,  you  shall  f  nde  thmi,  most  part,  to  have  had  their 

•  Ambitio  in  insaniam  facile  delabitur,  si  excedat.  Patritius,  1.  4.  tit.  20.  de  regis 
instit.        »"  Lib.  5  de  rep.  cap  1.  Imprimis  vero  appetitiis  seu  conciipi.'^ccntia 

nimia  rei  alicujus  honcstae  vel  inhonesta;,  phantasiam  laedunt ;  unde  multi  ambitiosi, 
philautt,  irau,avari,  &c.  insani.  Felix  Plater,  1.  3.  de  mentis  alien.  Auli- 
ca  vita  colluvics  ambitionis,  cupiditatis,  simulatinnis,  imposturar,  fraudis,  invt- 
diae  superbis  Titanicae ;  diversorium  aula,  et  commune  conventiculum,  assenfan- 
di  artificum,  &c.  Budaeus  de  asse.  lib.  5.  '  In  his  Aphor.  1  lautns, 

Curcul   Aa.  4.  See.  I.  sTom.  2.  Si  examine.s,  omnes  m.sena:  caussas  vol  a 

furiosocontendendi  studio,  vcl  ab  injusta  cupiditate,  originem  traxissc  scies— Idem 
-fcre  Chrysostomus,  com,  in  c.  6.  ad  Roman,  ser.  U. 


Mcmb.  3.  Subs.  12.]    Covetousness,  a  Cause. 
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le ginning  from  stuhborn  anger,  that  furious  desire  of  cojiten-^ 
lion,  or  some  unjnst  or  immoderate  ojf'ection,  as  coveiousness^ 
&c.  F r(ym  \\'hei^ce  are  wars  and  contentions  amongst  your' 
*S\  James  asks  :  I  will  add  usury,  fraud,  rapine,  simony,  op- 
pression, lying,  swearing-,  bearing  false  witness,  &c.  are  they 
not  from  this  founfain  of  coveiousness,  that  greediness  in  get- 
ting, tenacity  in  keeping,  sordidity  in  spending?  that  they  are 
so  wicked,  ^  unjust  against  God,  their  ■neighbour,  themselves^ 
all  comes  hence.  The  desire  of  mony  is  the  root  of  all  eviU 
and  they  that  hist  after  it,  pierce  thernse lues  through  with 
ma?!!/ sorrows,  1  Tim.  6.  10.  Hippocrates,  therefore,  in  his 
epistle  to  Crateva  an  herbalist,  gives  him  this  good  counsel], 
that,  if  it  were  possible,  "  amongst  other  herbs,  he  should  cut 
np  that  weed  of  cove  tons  ness  by  the  roots,  that  there  be  no  re- 
mainder left ;  and  then  hioiu  this  for  a  certainty,  that,  to- 
gether with  their  bodies,  thou  maist  quickly  cure  all  the  dis- 
eases of  their  mrndes :  for  it  is  indeed  the  pattern,  image,  epi- 
tome, of  all  melancholy,  the  fountain  of  many  miseries,  much 
discontent,  care  and  woe — this  inordinate  or  immoderate 
desire  of  gain,  to  get  or  keep  mony,  as  Bonaventure  defines 
it;  or,  as  Austin  describes  it,  a  madness  of  the  soule ;  Gregory, 
a  torture  ;  Chrysostome,  an  unsatiable  drunkenness  ;  Cyprian, 
blindness,  speciosum  supplicium,  a  plague  subverting  kin^- 
domes,  families,  an  incurable  disease ;  Budaeus,  "^an  ill  habit, 
yeelding  to  no  remedies  ;  (neither  ^^sculapius  nor  Plutus  can 
cure  them)  a  continual  plague,  saith  Solomon,  and  vexation 
of  spirit,  another  hell.  I  know  there  be  some  of  opinion,  that 
covetous  men  are  happy,  and  worldly-wise,  that  there  is  more 
pleasure  in  getting  wealth  than  in  spending,  and  no  delight  in 
the  W'orld  like  unto  it.  'Twas  Bias  problem  of  old,  Witli  what 
art  thou  not  weary  P  with  getting  mony.  What  is  most 
delectable  P  to  gain.  What  is  it,  trow  you,  thai  makes  a 
poor  man  labour  all  his  life  time,  carry  such  great  burdens, 
fare  so  hardly,  macerate  himself,  and  endure  so  much  miserie, 
undergo  such  base  oflBces  with  so  great  patience,  to  rise  up 
early,  and  lye  down  late,  if  there  were  not  an  extraordinary  de- 
light in  getting  and  keeping  of  mony  '  e  What  makes  a  mer- 
chant, that  hath  no  need,  satis  superque  domi,  to  range  over  all 

»  Cap.  4.  1.  ""Ut  sit  iniquus  in  Deum,  in  proximum,  in  seipsum.         «  Si 

vcro.  Crateva,  inter  csteras  herbarum  radices,  avaritiae  radicem  secare  posses umaram 
«t  nullae  reliquise  esscnt,  probe  scito,  &c.  <i  Gap.  6.  Diicts  saiutis,  Avaritia 

est  amor  immoderatiis  pccuni^  vei  acquirendae,  vel  retinenda;.  «  Ferum  pro- 

fccto  dirumque  ulcus  animi.  remediis  non  cedens,  medendo  exasperatur.       f  Mains 
est  morbus,  maleqiic  afficit  avaritia,  siquidem  censeo,  &c.— Avaritia  difficiiius  cura- 
tur  quam  insania  ;  quoniam  hac  omnes  fere  mcdici  laborant.    Hip.  ep.  Abdmt 
*  Extremos  currit  mcrcator  ad  Indos.  Hor. 
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the  world,  through  all  those  intcrj)pcratc  «  zones  of  heat  and 
cold,  voluntarily  to  venture  his  lite,  and  be  content  with  such 
miserable  famine,  nasty  usage,  in  a  stinking  ship,  if  there  were 
"not  a  pleasure  and  hope  to  get  mony,  which  doth  season  the 
rest,  and  mitigate  his  indefatigable  pains?  What  makes  them 
go  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  an  hundred  fathom  deep,  en- 
flangering  their  dearest  lives,  enduring  damps  and  filthy  smells, 
(when  thqy  have  enough  already,  if  they  could  be  content, 
and  no  such  cause  to  labour)  but  an  extraordinary  delight  they 
take  in  riches  ?  This  may  seem  plausible  at  first  shew,  a  po- 
pular and  strong  argument :  but  let  him  that  so  thinks,  con- 
sider better  of  it ;  and  he  shall  soon  perceive  that  it  is  far 
otherwise  than  he  supposeth;  it  may  be  haply  pleasing  at  the 
first,  as,  most  part,  all  melancholy  is;  for  such  men  likely  have 
some  liLcidaintervalla,  pleasant  symptomes  intermixt :  but  you 
must  note  that  of  ^  Chrysostome^  'lis  one  thing  to  he  richy 
another  to  he  covetous :  generally  they  are  all  fools,  dizards, 
mad-men,  "^miserable  wretches,  living  besides  themselves, 
sine  arte  f men di,  in  perpetual  slavery,  leare,  suspition,  sorrow, 
and  discontent;  plus  aloes  quam  mellis  habent ;  and  are,  in- 
deed, rather  possessed  by  their  mony^  than  possessonrs ;  as 
^  Cvprian  hath  it,  jnancipati  pecuniis,  bound  prentise  to 
their  goods,  as  Pliny ;  or,  as  Chrysostome,  servi  diviiiarum, 
slaves  and  drudges  to  their  substance  ;  and  we  may  conclude 
of  them  all,  as  f  Valerius  dolh  of  Ptolemteus  king  of  Cyprus, 
he  was  in  title  a  king  of  that  island,  luty  in  his  minde,  a  miser- 
able drudge  of  mony : 

 g  Potiore  nietallis' 

Libertate  careiis— — — 

wanting  his  liberty,  which  is  better  than  gold.  Damasippus 
the  Stoick  (in  Horace)  proves  that  all  morral  men  dote  by  fits, 
some  one  wav,  some  another,  but  that  covetous  men  are 
madder  than  the  rest :  and  he  that  shall  truly  look  into  their 
estates,  and  examine  their  symptomes,  shall  find  no  better  of 
them,  but  that  they  are  all  'fools,  as  Nabal  was,  re  et  no- 
mine  (\  Sam.  15)  :  for,  what  greater  folly  can  there  be,  or 

*  madness,  than  to  macerate  himself  when  he  need  not?  and 

•Qiiare  nones  lassus?  lucrum  faciendo.    Quid  maximc  dclcctsbnc?  lucrari, 

*  Hojn.  2.  Aliud  avanis,  aliud  dives.  '  Divitia.-,  ut  spinae,  animum  homini^ 
timoribu^,  snlicitudi^ibus,  angortbus.  mirifice  pungunt,  vexant,  cruciant.  Greg,  m 
Horn.  ■»  Epist.  ad  Donat.  cap.  2.  «  Lib.  y.  cp.  30.  '  Lib.  9.  cap.  4.  In.siila:  rex 
titulo,  scd  aninio  peciinia:  miseiabilc  mancipiiini.  8  Hor.  10.  lib.  1.  Danda 
est  hcUebori  multo  par.  maxima  avaris.  '  Luke  12.  20.  Stulte.  hac  nocte  eripian* 
jnimam  luam,            Opes  ^uidcpi  mortalibus  sun^  dementia.  Thcog. 


Memb.  3.  Subs.  12.]     Covciousness,  a  Cause,  3 Co 

when  (as  Cyprian  notes)  ^  he  may  he  freed  from  his  hirdeUy 
and  eased  of  Ills  pains,  will  go  on  still,  hh  iveallh  increasing, 
20 hen  he  hath  enough,  to  get  more,  to  live  besides  himself, 
to  starve  his  genius,  keep  back  from  his  wife  ''and  children, 
neither  letting  them  nor  other  friends  use  or  enjov  that  which 
is  theirs  by  right,  and  which  they  much  need  perhaps  :  like  a 
hog,  or  dog  in  the  manger,  he  doth  only  keep  it,  because  it 
shall  do  nobody  else  good,  hurting  himself  and  others ;  and, 
for  a  little  momentary  pelf^  damn  his  own  soule.  They  arc 
commonly  sad  and  tetrick  by  nature,  as  Achab's  spirit  was 
because  he  could  not  gctNaboth's  vineyard  (1  Reg.  21);  and, 
if  he  lay  out  his  mony  at  any  time,  though  it  be  lo  necessary 
yses,  to  his  own  childrens  good,  he  brawls  and  scolds;  his 
heart  is  heavy;  much  disquieted  he  is,  and  loth  to  part  from  it: 
miser  ahstinet,  et  timet  uti  (Hor.).  He  is  of  a  wearish,  dry, 
pale,  constitution,  and  cannot  sleep  for  cares  and  worldly 
business;  his  riches  (saith  Solomon)  will  not'  let  him  sleep, 
and  unnecessary  business  which  he  heapeth  on  himself;  or,  if 
he  do  sleep,  'tis  a  vocy  unquiet,  interrupt,  unpleasing  sleep^ 
with  his  bags  in  his  arms, 


congestis  undlque  saccis 


Indormit  inhians 


and,  though  he  be  at  a  banquet,  or  at  some  merry  feast,  he 
sighs  for  grief e  of  heart  (as  c  Cyprian  hath  it) ,  and  cannot  sleep, 
though  it  be  upon  a  down  bed;  his  wearish  body  takes  no  rest, 
'^troubled  in  his  abundance,  and  sorrouful  in  plenty,  unhappy 
for  the  present,  and  more  unhappy  in  the  life  to  come  (Basil.). 
He  is  a  perpetual  drudge,  =  restless  in  his  thoughts,  and  never 
satisfied,  a  slave,  a  wretch,  a  dust-worm  ;  semper  quod  idolo 
suo  imynolet,sedulus  observat ;  {Cypr.  prolog,  ad  sermon. J  still 
seeking  what  sacrifice  he  may  offer  to  his  golden  god,  per  fa^ 
etnejas,  he  cares  not  how;  his  trouble  is  endless  :  ^  crescunt 
diviticc;  tamcn  curtcB  nescio  qtiid  semper  abest  rei:  his  wealth 
increaseth  ;  and  the  more  he  hath,  the  more  she  wants  like 
Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  which  devoured  the  fat,  and  wcr'e  not 
satisfied.     Austin  therefore  defiires  covelousness,  quarumlibet 

•  Ed.  2.  lib.  2.    Exoncrarc  cum  se  possit  et  relevarc  ponderibus,  pergit  ma^is  for- 
tun..  augcnt.bus  pert.nac.ter  .ncubarc.  b  ^on  amicis,  no„  lib  ris,^no^.;sl 

qu.dquam  .mpcrtu  ;  posMdctad  hoc  tantum,  ne  possidcre  aitcri  liccat/^c.  Hiero. 
ad  Pauhn.  Tarn  dcest  quod  habet,  qi.am  quod  non  habet.       «  Eoist      lib  9 
sp.rat  m  conv.vo,  bibat  licet  gcmmis,  ct  toro  moiliore  marcidum  corpu7condider  t' 
v.^.lat  m  pluma  An -ustatur  ex  abundantia,  contristatur  cx  om,!cnt  f  iS 

lix  prxscntibus  boms,  infelic  or  in  futuiis  «  Tllcm,-,,  f-  ' 

.at  qu.  pecuniae  .supplere  dili.unt.  Guian.r,  tract.  I'i^'^l^S"^'-  ^TZTod" 
.4,    Quo  plus  .sunt  pota::,  plus  sltiuntur  aquK.  g  Hor   1    o   Cnt    «     n  Z- 

angulus  ,11c  proximus  accedat,  qui  nunc  denormat  agdlum '  '  "Lib  ^' nVl  ? 
|mmomurstudiis,ctamorcsenescithabcndi.  ^  -L'b.  3.  iib.  arbu. 
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reriim  inhoncstain  el  iusaliahilem  ntpidifalem,  an  unhonest 
and  unsatiable  desire  of  gain  ;  and,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  com- 
pares it  to  hell,  ^whicli  devours  all,  and  yet  never  halli  enough^ 
a  bottomless  pi an  endless  miscrie;  in  qiiem  scop i/ium  aval 
ritics  cadaverosi  senes  uf.  plurimum  impingunt;  and,  that  which 
is  t^ieir  greatest  corrosive,  they  are  in  continual  suspition,  feare, 
and  distrust.  He  thinks  his  own  wife  and  children  are  so 
many  theeves,  and  go  about  to  cosen  him,  his  servants  are  all 
false : 

Et  divum  atque  homlnum  clamat  conthiuo  fidem. 
Rem  suam  periisse,  seque  eradicarier, 
De  se  sue  tigillo  fumus  si  qua  exit  toras. 

If  his  doors  creek,  then  out  he  cryes  anon. 
His  goods  are  gone,  and  he  is  quite  undone. 

Timidus  Plutus,  an  old  proverb— as  fearful  as  Plutus:  so  doth 
Aristophanes,  and  Lucian,  bring  him  in  fearful  still,  pale,  anxi- 
ous, suspitious,  and  trusting  no  man.  ^  Theij  are  afraid  of 
tempests  for  their  corn  ;  they  are  afraid  of  their  friends,  least 
they  should  ask  something  of  them,  beg  or  borrow  ;  they  are 
afraid  of  their  enemies,  lest  they  hurt  them;  theeves,  lest  they 
rob  them  ;  they  are  afraid  of  war,  and  afraid  of  peace,  afraid 
of  rich,  and  afraid  of  poor  ;  afraid  of  all.  Last  of  all,  they  are 
afraid  of  want,  that  they  shall  dye  beggers;  which  makes  thena 
lay  up  still,  and  dare  not  use  that  they  have:  (what  if  a  dear 
year  come,  or  dearth,  or  some  loss?)  and  were  it  not  that  they 
are  loth  to  ^lay  out  mony  on  a  rope,  they  would  be  hanged 
forthwith,  and  sometimes  dye  to  save  charges,  and  make  away 
themselves,  if  their  corn  and  cattel  miscarry,  though  they  have 
abundance  left,  as  Agellius  notes.  '  Valerius  makes  mention 
of  one,  that,  in  a  farjiine,  sold  a  mouse  for  tvi'o  hundred  pence, 
and  famished  himself.  Such  are  their  cares,  ^griefes  and  perpe- 
tual feares.  These  symptomes  are  elegantly  expressed  by  Theo- 
phrastus,  in  his  character  of  a  covetous  man:  ^  lying  iji  bed, 
he  asks  his  wife  wheth.et  she  shut  the  trunks  and  chests  fast, 
the  capcase  be  sealed,  and  whether  the  hall  door  be  bolted; 

■  Avarus  vir  inferno  est  similis,  &c.  modum  non  habet,  hoc  egentior  quo  plura 
hahet.  Erasm.  Adag.  chil.  3.  cent.  7.  pro.  72.    Nulli  fidente.s,  omnium  for- 

midantopes:  idco  pavidum  malum  vocat  Euripides  :  metuunttempestatesob  frumen- 
tum,  amicos  ne  rogent,  ininiicos  ne  la;dant,  fures  nc  rapiant ;  bellum  timent,  pacem 
timent,  summos,  niedios,  infimos.  ■=  Hall  Char.  *  Agellius,  lib.  3.^c.  I. 

Intcrdum  eo  sceleris  perveniunt,  ob  lucrum  ut  vitam  propriam  commuient.  *  Lib. 
7.  cap.  6.  rOmnes  perpctuo  moibo  agitantur ;  suspicatur  omnes  timidus,  sibi- 

quc  obaurum  insidiari  putat,  nunquain  quiescens.  Plin.  Prooem.  lib.  14.  eCap. 
18.  In  lecto  jacens,  interrogat  uxorem  an  arcam  probe  clausit,  an  capsula,  &c.  E 
lecto  surgcns  nudus,  et  absque  calccis,  acccnsa  lucerna  omnia  obiens  et  lustrans,  et  vij^ 
somiiO  indulgens. 


Memb.  3.  Subs.  13.]    Love     Gaming,  ^c. 
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and,  though  she  say  all  is  luell,  he  riseth  out  of  his  bed  in  h'a 
shirt,  bare  foot,  and  bare  legged,  to  see  whether  it  be  so,  tvitk 
a  dark  Ian  thorn,  searching  every  corner,  scarce  sleeping  a  wink 
all  night.  Luciaii,  in  that  pleasant  and  witty  dialogue  called 
Gallus,  brings  in  Micyllus  the  cobler  disputing  with  his  cock, 
sometimes  Pythagoras ;  where,  after  much  speech  pro  and 
con,  to  prove  the  happiness  of  a  mean  estate,  and  discontents  of 
a  rich  man,  Pythagoras  his  cock  in  the  end,  to  illustrate  by 
examples  that  which  he  had  said,  brings  him  to  Gniphon  the 
usurers  house  at  mid-night,  and  after  that  to  Eucrates ;  wliom 
they  found  both  awake,  casting  up  their  accounts,  and  telling 
of  their  mony,  "  lean,  dry,  pale,  and  anxious,  still  suspecting 
lest  some  body  should  make  a  hole  through  the  wall,  and  so 
get  in;  or,  if  a  rat,  or  mouse  did  but  stir,  starting  upon  a  sud- 
dain,  and  running  to  the  door,  to  see  whether  all  were  fast. 
Plautus,  in  his  Aulularia,  makes  old  Euclio  cojnnianding 
Staphyla  his  wife  to  shut  the  doors  fast,  and  the  fire  to-be  put 
out,  lest  any  body  should  make  that  an  errant  to  come  to  his 
house:  when  he  washed  his  hands,  '"he  was  loth  to  fling 
away  the  fowl  water;  complaining  that  he  was  undone,  be- 
cause the  smbak  got  out  of  his  roof.  And,  as  he  went  from 
home,  seeing  a  crow  scrat  upon  the  muck-hill,  returned  in  all 
haste,  taking  it  for  malum  omen,  an  ill  sign,  his  mony  was 
digged  up;  with  many  such.  He  that  will  but  observe  their 
actions,  shall  finde  these  and  many  such  passages,  not  faigned 
for  sport,  but  really  performed,  verified  indeed  by  such  covet- 
ous and  miserable  wretches ;  and  that  it  is 

— — — —  manifesta  phrenesis 

Ut  locuples  moriaris,  egenti  vivcre  fato — 

ameer  madness,  to  live  like  a  wretch,  and  dye  rich. 


SUBSECT.  XIII. 
Love  of  Gaming,  &c.  and  Pleasures  immoderate.  Causes. 

IT  is  a  wonder  to  see,  how  many  poor  distressed  miserable 
wretches  one  shall  meet  almost  in  every  path  and  street 
begging  for  an  alms,  that  have  been  well  descended,  and  some- 
limes  in  flgurishing  estate,  now  ragged,  tattered,  and  ready  to 

^  •  Curis  cxtcmiatus,  vifrilans,  et  secumsupputans.  b  Cave,  quemq.iam  aliennm 
in  ades  introm.scns.  Ignem  extingui  volo,  ne  caussae  qnidquain  sit,  quod  te  qui.- 
quam  q^aritct.  Si  bona  Fortuna  veniat,  ne  intromiseris.  Occlude  sis  fores  ambobus 
pesiulis.  Discrucioranimi,  quia  domo  abeundum  est  mihi.    Nimis  herculc  invUus 

tiiiK'ftrir'  "'^^  juv:s![°rr'^""       ^"'^^''^"^  ^^"^"^ 
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be  starved,  lingrlng  out  a  painful  life,  in  discontent  and  grtefe 
of  body  and  niindc,  and  all  through  inniioderaie  lust,  gaming, 
pleasure,  and  ryot.  'Tis  the  conrmon  end  of  all  sensual  Epi- 
cures and  bruitlsh  prodigals,  that  arestupified  and  carryed  away 
headlong  with  their  several!  pleasures  and  lusts.  Ccbes,  in  his 
table,  Ambrose,  in  his  secund  book  of  Abel  and  Cain,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  Lucian,  in  his  tract  de  Mercede  condnctis, 
hath  excellent  well  decyphered  such  mens  proceedings  in  his 
picture  of  Opuletdia,  whom  he  faigns  to  dwell  on  the  top  of  a 
iiigli  mount,  much  sought  after  by  many  suters.  At  their  first 
coming,  they  are  generally  entertained  by  Pleasure  and  Dalli- 
(j)ice,  and  have  all  the  content  that  possibly  may  be  given,  so 
long  as  their  mony  lasts ;  but,  when  their  meanes  fail,  they 
are  contemptibly  thrust  out  at  a  back  door,  headlong,  and 
there  left  to  Shame,  Reproach,  Despair.  And  he,  at  first  that 
had  so  many  attendants,  parasites,  and  followers,  yong  and 
Kisty,  richly  array'd,  and  all  the  dainty  fare  that  might  be  had, 
with  all  kinde  of  welcome  and  good  respect,  is  now  upon  a 
suddain  stript  of  all,  ^  pale,  naked,  old,  diseased,  and  forsaken, 
cursing  his  stars,  and  ready  to  strangle  himself ;  having  no 
other  company  but  Repentance,  Sorrow,  Grieje,  Derision, 
Beggery,  and  Contempty  which  are  his  davlv  attendants  to  his 
lives  end.  As  the  ^prodigal  son  had  exquisite  musick,  merry 
company,  dainty  fare  at  first,  but  a  sorrowful  reckoning  in 
the  end  j  so  have  all  such  vain  delights  and  their  followers. 
'  Trisfes  voluptatnm  exitus,  ut  quisqids  vohiplaivm  snnnnn 
'reminisci  volet,  intelliget :  as  bitter  as  gaul  and  wormwood 
is  their  last ;  gricfe  of  mindc,  madness  it  self.  The  ordinary 
rocks  upon  which  such  men  do  impinge  and  precipitate  them- 
selves, are  cards,  dice,  hawks,  and  hounds,  (insamm  v&vandi 
studhtm,  one  calls  it. — insancB  substructiones)  their  mad 
structures,  disports,  playes,  8cc.  when  they  are  unseasonably 
used,  imprudently  handled,  and  beyond  their  fortunes. — ■ 
Some  men  are  consumed  by  mad  phantastical  buildings,  by 
making  galleries,  cloysters,  taraces,  walks,  orchyards,  gardens, 
pools,"  rillets,  bowers,  and  such  like  places  of  pleasure, 
(•InulUcs  domes,  ^Xenophon  calls  them)  which  howsoever 
they  be  delightsome  things  in  themselves,  and  acceptable 
to  all  beholders,  an  ornament,  and  befitting  some  great 
men,  yet  unprofitable  to  others,  and  the  sole  overthrow  of 
their  estates.  Forestus,  in  his  observations,  hath  an  ex- 
ample of  such  a  one  that  became  melancholy  upon  the 
like  occasion,  having  consumed  his  substance  in  an  unpro- 

-  »'VcntrIcosiis,  midus,  pallldns  lirva  pudorcm  occultatw,  dcxtra  seipsum  stranj^u- 
Jans.  Occurrit  autcm  cxtniiti  Foctiitentia,  his  miscruni  contJcieiis,  ^c.  *  Lukr,  ib. 
«=  Boi!lliiu's.  In  (Kconom.    Oiiid  si  nunc  oslcndam  os  qui  magna  w  argcirti 

domus  inutilcs  •cdificaiit?  iiKiuit  Socvatcs. 
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fitable  building,  which  would  afterward  yeeld  him  no  advan- 
^  tage.  Others,  I  say,  aro  ^overthrown  by  those  mad  sports  of 
hawking  and  hunting — honest  recreations,  and  fit  for  some 
great  men,  but  not  fo^r  every  base  inferiour  person.  Whilst  they 
will  maintain  their  falconcVs,  dogs,  and  hunting  nags,  their 
we-alth  (saith  ^Salmutz)  rims  away  with  hounds,  and  their 
fortunes Jiye  away  with  hawks :  they  persecute  beasts  so  long, 
till,  in  the  end,  they  themselves  degenerate  into  beasts  (as 
Agrippa  taxeth  them),  <i Action  like;  for,  as  he  was  eaten  to 
death  by  his  own  dojis,  so  do  they  devour  themselves  and  their 
patrimonies,  in  suclfidle  and  unnecessary  disports,  neglecting 
Jn  the  mean  time  their  more  necessary  business,  and  to  follow 
their  vocations.  Over-mad  too  sometimes  are  our  great  men 
in  delighting  and  doating  too  much  on  it;  'when  they  drive 
poor  husbandmen from  their  tillage  (as  ^  Sarisburiensis  objects, 
Polycrat.  I.  I.e.  4),  fling  down  countrey  farms,  and  whole 
towns,  to  make  parkes  and  forests,  starving  men  to  feed  beasts, 
and  ^punishing  in  the  mean  time  such  a  man  that  shall  mo- 
lest their  game,  more  severely  than  him  that  is  otherwise 
a  common  hacker,  or  a  notorious  theef.  But-  great  nveu  are 
some  wayes  to  be  excused ;  the  meaner  sort  have  no  evasion  why 
thev  should  not  be  counted  mad.  Poggms,  the  Florentine,  tells 
a  merry  story  to  this  purpose,  condemning  the  folly  and  imper- 
tinent business  of  such  kinde  of  persons.  A  physitian  of  Mi- 
lan, (saith  that  cured  mad  men,  had  a  pit  of  water  in  his 
house,  in  which  he  kept  his  patients,  some  up  to  the  knees, 
some  to  the  girdle,  some  to  the  chin,  pro  inodo  insanicB,  as 
they  were  more  or  less  affected.  One  of  them  by  chance,  that 
was  well  recovered,  stood  in  the  door,  and  seeinsj  a  gallant 
pass  by  with  a  hawk  on  his  hst,  well  mounted,  with  his  spa-' 
hicls  after  him,  would  needs  know  to  what  use  all  this  prepa- 
ration served.  IJe  made  answer,  to  kill  certain  fowl.  The  pa- 
tient demanded  again,  what  his  fowl  might  be  worth,  whiclr 
he  killed  in  a  year,  l^e  replyed,  five  or  ten  crowns  ;  and  when 
he  urged  him  farther  what  his  dogs,  horse,  and  hawks,  stood 

»Sarisburicnsis,  Polycrat.  1.  I.e.  4.  Venatores  omnes  adhuc  institutlonem  redolent 
Ccntaiiroruni.  lliivo  invwiitur  quisqiiam  eorum  modcstus  et  gravi.s,  raro  continens,  et, 
ut  credo,  sobrlus  uiKji;;)t!i.  Pancirul.  Tit. '23.   Avolant  opes  cum  accipitrc. 

'  Iiisignis  v  i.Mi3U)Fura  stukitia,  ct  supcrvacanea  cura  eorum,  qui,  dum  nimium  vcnati- 
oni  insistunt,  ipsi,  abjcCla  oxnv.'i  Jnimaiiitatc,  in  tt-ras  degcncrant,  ut  Aftieon,  &c. 
«■  Sabiii.  in  Ovid.  Mel.  Agrippa,  dc  vaiiit.  .scient.  Insanum  vcnandi  studium, 

dum  a  tiovaIibu.s  arccntiir  agvicoix-,  siibtrahunt  pncdia  rusticis.  agri  colonis  prcX'clu- 
diiHtur,  sylvx  ct  piala  pasuiribus,  utau;;;eantur  pascua  feris. — Majestatis  reus  agricola, 
sigustarit.  .f  A  novalibus  .suis  nrcentur  agncolas,  dum  fcra:  habcant  vagandi 

libertatem  :  istis  ut  pascua  auge.mtur,  prccdia  subtrahuiitur,  &c.  Sarisbuiiensis. 
8  Fcris  quamhuminibus  auquiores.  Cunibd.  de  Guil.  Couq.  Qui  35.  ccclesias  ma- 
trices dcpopulaius  est  ad  Forestam  Novaip.  ,Mat,  Taris. 
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him  in,  he  told  him  four  hundred  crowns.  With  that  the  patient 
badehini  begone,  as  he  loved  his  life  and  weUare;  *'for,  if  our 
maslcr  come  and  findc  thee  here,  he  will  put  thee  in  the  pit 
amongst  mad-men,  up  to  the  chin;"  taxing  the  madness  and 
folly  of  such  vain  men,  that  spend  themselves  m  those  idlesports, 
neglecting  their  business  and  necessary  affairs.  Leo  Decunus, 
that  hunting  pope,  is  much  discommended  by  *Jovius  in  his 
life,  for  his  immoderate  desire  of  hawking  and  hunting,  in  so 
much,  that  (as  he  saiih)  he  would  sometimes  live  about  Ostia 
weckes  and  moneths  together,  leave  suters  '"unrespectcd,  bulls 
and  pardons  unsigned,  to  his  own  prejudice,  and  many  private 
mens  loss:  "  and,  if  he  had  been  lij  chance  crossed  in  his  sport, 
or  his  game  not  so  good,- he  was  so  impatient,  that  he  would 
revile  and  miscall  many  times  men  of  great  worth  with  most 
hitter  taunts,  look  so  sojwr,  he  so  angry  and  waspish,  so  grieved 
and  molested,  thai  it  is  incredible  to  relate  it.  But,  ifhe  had 
good  sport,  and  been  well  pleased  on  the  other  side,  incrcdibili 
munificentid,  with  unspeakable  bounty  and  munificence,  he 
would  reward  all  his  fellow  hunters,  and  denye  nothing  to  any 
suter,  when  he  was  in  that  mood.  To  say  truth,  'tis  the  com- 
mon humour  of  all  gamesters,  ai  Galatasus  observes  :  if  they 
win,  no  men  living  are  so  jovial  and  merry  ;  but,  ^  if  they  lose, 
though  it  be  but  a  trifle,  two  or  three  games  at  tables,  or  deal- 
ings at  cards  for  two  pence  a  game,  they  are  so  cholerick  and 
tetty,  that  no  man  may  speak  with  them,  and  break  many- 
times  into  violent  passions,  oaths,  imprecations,  and  unbe- 
seeming speeches,  little  differing  from  mad-men  for  the  time. 
Generally  of  all  gamesters  and  gaming,  if  it  be  excessive,  thus 
much  we  may  conclude,  that,  whether  they  win  or  lose  for  the 
present,  their  winnings  are  not  muner  a  fortunes,  sed  insidice, 
as  that  wise  Seneca  determines — not  fortmies  gifts,  but  baits  ; 
the  common  catastrophe  is  <^beggery:  hit  peslis  vitam,  sic 
adiniit  alea  pecuniam  ;  as  the  plague  takes  away  life,  so  doth 
gaming  goods;  for  ^  omnes  nudi,  inopes  et  egeni; 

''Alea  Scylla  vorax,  species  certis^ima  furtl,^ 
Non  contenta  bonis,  animum  quoxjue  perfida  mergit, 
Foeda,  furax,  infamis,  iners,  furiosa,  ruina. 

»  Tom.  2.  de  vitis  illustrlum,  1.  4.  f^e  vit.  Leon.  10.  »>  Venationibus  adeo 

pcrdite  studcbat  et  aucupiis.  «  Aiit  infeliciter  venatus,  tatn  impatiejis  inde,  ut 

svimnios  sa-pe  viros  acerbissimis  contumeliis  oneraret;  et  incredibile  est,  quali  vul- 
tus  animique  habitu  dolorem  iracundiamque  piaeferret,  &c.  ^Unicuique  autem 

hoc  a  iiatnra  insitum  est,  ut  doleat,  sicubi  erravcrit  aut  deceptus  sit.  '  Juven.  Sat. 
8  Nec  cnim  loculis  comitantibus  itur  Ad  casiim  tahulE  ;  posita  sed  luditur  area. — 
Icmnius  instit.  c.  44.  Mendacioruni  quidem,  <tt  pcrjuriorum.et  paupcrtatis,  mater  est 
aiea-millam  haber^s  patrimonii  reverentiam,  quum  iliud  effuderit,  sciisim  in  furta 
ddabilur  et  rapinas.  Saris.  Polycrat.  1. 1.  c.  5.  ^  Damhoderus.  «  Dan.  Souier. 
kPetrar.  dial.  27. 
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For  a  little  pleasure  they  take,  and  some  small  gains  ■^nd  get- 
tings  now  and  then,  their  wives  and  children  are  wringed  lu  the 
mean  time;  and  they  themselves,  with  the  loss  of  body  and  soule, 
rueitintheend.  [  will  say  nothing  of  those  prodigious  prodigals, 
perdendcB  pecunice  genilos,  (as  ''he  taxed  Anthony)  qui  patri- 
moniam  sine  zilld  fori  calumnid  amittinit  (saith  'J Cyprian),  and 
^  mad  Sybaritical  spendthrifts,  qiiiqve  iind  comeduntpatrimo- 
nia  mensd;  that  eat  np  all  at  a  breakfast,  at  a  supper,  or 
amongst  bawds,  parasites,  and  players ;  consume  themselves 
in  an  instant,  (as  if  they  had  flung  it  into  Tiber)  with  great 
wagers,  vain  and  idle  expences,  &c.  not  themselves  only^  but 
even  all  their  friends;  as  a  man  desperately  swimming  drowns 
him  that  comes  to  help  him,  by  suretyship  and  borrowing  they 
will  willingly  undo  all  their  associates  and  allies ;  =  irati  pecu- 
?iiis,  as  he  saith — angry  with  their  mony.  ^  JVhat  with  a 
wanton  eye^  a  liquorish  tongue,  and  a  gamesome  hand,  when 
they  have  undiscreelly  impoverished  themselves,  mortgaged 
their  wits  together  with  their  lands,  and  entombed  their  ances- 
tors faire  possessions  in  their  bowels,  they  may  lead  the  rest  of 
their  dayes  in  prison,  and  many  times  they  do,  there  repent  at 
leasure;  and,  when  all  is  gone,  begin  to  be  thrifty;  butseraest  in 
fundo  parsimonia;  'tis  then  too  late  to  look  about;  their  «  end 
is  miseri^',  sorrow,  shame,  and  discontent.  And  well  they 
deserve  to  be  infamous  and  discontent,  catamidiari  in 
amphitheatro,  (as  by  Adrian  the  emperours  edict  they  were  of 
old  ;  decoctores  honorum  suoriim  ;  so  he  calls  them — prodigal 
fools)  to  be  publikely  shamed,  and  hissed  out  of  all  societies, 
rather  than  to  be  pittied  or  relieved.  *  The  Tuscans  and  Boeo- 
tians brought  their  bankrupts  into  the  market  place  in  a  bier, 
with  an  empty  purse  carryed  before  them,  all  the  boys  fol- 
lowing, where  they  sat  all  day,  circumstante  plebe,  to  be  in- 
famous and  ridiculous.  At  Padua  in  Italy,  they  have  a  stone 
called  the  stone  of  turpitude,  near  the  senate  house,  where 
spendthrifts,  and  such  as  disclaim  nonpayment  of  debts,  do 
sit  with  their  hinder  parts  bare,  that,  by  that  note  of  disgrace, 
others  may  be  terrifyed  from  all  such  vain  expence,  or  borrow- 
ing more,than  they  can  tell  how  to  i)ay.  The  ^  civilians  of 
old  set  guardians  over  suclj  brain-sick  prodigals,  as  they  did 
over  mad-men,  to  moderate  their  expences,  that  they  should 
not  so  loosely  consume  their  fortunes,  to  the  utter  undoing  of 
their  families.  ' 

•  SalUist.  tTom.  3.  Scr.  dc  Alea.  c  pi„tus,  in  Aristoph.  calk  all  siirh 

gamesters  mad  men  ;  Si.ia  insanum  hominem  contigero  Spontaneum  ad  se  trahimt 

iiirorcm:  et  os,  et  nares,  et  oculos,  rivos  faciunt  furoiis  et  diversorla,  Chrys  horrt  71 
"[  Paschnsiiis  Justus.  1.  1.  de  alea.       «  Seneca.       f  Hall.       r  In  Sat.  IJ .  Sed  de- 
iicieme  onmiena,  et  crescitnte  ^ula,  quisle  manctcxitus  rebus  in  vent  rem  mersis  ? 

Spart.an.  Adr.ano.  iA.'cx.  .nb  Alex.  1.  6.  c.  lO.-Idcm  Gerbclius,  I.  5,  Gra;, 

tlibc.  1- mcs  Moris.  '  Justinian,  in  Digcstis. 

Vol.  L  X 
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I  may  not  here  omit  those  two  main  agues  and  common 
dotages  of  humane  kinde,  wine  and  women,  whicli  have  in- 
fatuated and  besotted  myriades  of  people.  They  go  commonly 
together. 

'  Ciui  vino  Indulget,  quemque  alea  dccoquit,  ille 
In  Venerem  putris. 

To  whom  issorrowj  saith  Solomon,  (Pro.  23.  29)  to  whom  is 
wo,  but  to  such  a  one  as  loves  drink  ?  It  causelh  torture,  fvino 
tortus  et  irdj  and  bitterness  of  minde  fSirac.  31.  QOJ.  Vinum 
furoris,  .Jeremy  calls  it  fcliap.2bj.  wine  of  madness,  as  well  he 
may;  for  insanive  faclt  sanoSy  it  makes  sound  men  sick  and  sad, 
and  wise  men  ^  mad,  to  say  and  do  they  know  not  what.  Ac- 
cidit  hodie  terrihilis  casus  (saith  "^S^.  Austin) :  hear  a  miserable 
accident :  Cyrillus  son  this  day,  in  his  drink,  matrem  prcegnan- 
tem  nequiter  oppressit,  sororem  violare  voluil,  patrem  occi- 
dit  fere,  et  duas  alias  sorores  ad  mortem  vulneravit — would 
have  violated  his  sister,  killed  his  father,  8cc.  A  true  saying  it 
was  of  him,  vino  dari  IcBtitiam  et  dolorem;  drink  causeth 
mirth,  and  drink  causeth  sorrow;  drink  causeth  poverty  and 
luant,  (Prov.  21)  shame  and  disgrace.  Multiignohiles  evasere 
oh  villi  potiim,  ^c.  (Austin)  amissis  honoribus,  profugi  aher- 
rdrunt :  many  men  have  made  shipwrack  of  their  fortunes,  and 
go  like  rogues  and  beggers,  having  turned  all  their  substance 
into  aurum  potalile,  that  otherwise  might  have  lived  in  goodi 
worship  and  happy  estate  ;  and,  for  a  few  hours  pleasure  (for 
their  Hilary  term's  but  short),  or  free  madness  (asSeneca  calls, 
it),  purchase  unto  themselves  eternal  tediousness  and  trouble. 

That  other  madness  is  on  women.  Apostatare  faclt  covy 
(saith  the  wise  man)  "  aique  homini  cerelrum  minuit.  Pleasant 
at  first  she  is  (likeDioscorides  Rhododaphrie,  that  faire  plant  to 
the  eye,  but  poyson  to  the  taste) ;  the  rest  as  bitter  as  worm- 
wood in  the  end,  (Prov.  5.  4)  and  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword 
(7.  27.)  Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  and  goes  down  to  the 
chainhers  of  death.  What  more  sorrowful  can  be  said  ?  They 
arc  miserable  in  this  life,  mad,  beasts,  led  like  ^  oxen  to  the 
slaughter :  and  {\haX  which,  is  worse)  whoremasters  and 
drunkards  shall  be  judged;  arnittunt  graiiam,  (saith  Austin) 
perdunt  gloriam,  incurrunt  damnationem  celernam.  7'hey 
lose  grace  and  glory  : 

— :  '  brevis  ill  a  voluptas 

Abrogat  aetcrnum  cccli  decus  

they  gain  hell  and  eternal  danination. 

»  Pcrsias,  Sat.  5.  Poculum  quasi  sinus,  in  quo  sxpc  i1.T,:ti,igium  i.xuuit,  jai.- 

Jura  turn  pecuniae,  turn  n.cr.hs.  Krasm.  iii  f'rov.  Calirui-.  rc.ir.gcs.  chil.  4.  cent.  7. 
Pro  41.  ''Her.  aU.  ad  frat.  in  £remo.  *  I.ibent;  lumis  horx  m-^aniam  itcrno 
tcmoo.-ii  tsdio  pensant,  *  Mcnander.  ^  ?rov.  T-        "«  Mrrim.  Cocc. 
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SUBSECT.  XIV. 

Philauiia,  or  Self-love,  Fain-glory,  Praise,  Honmir,  Im- 
vioderate  applause,  Pride,  over-much  Joij,  ^c.  Causes. 

SELF-LOVE,  pride,  and  vain-glory,  ^  caucus  amor  suiy 
(which  Chrvsostome  calls  one  of  thedivels  three  great  nets  ; 
^Bernard,  an  arrow  which  pierceth  the  soule  through,  aiid 
slays  it;  a  sly  insensible  enemy,  not  perceivedj  are  main 
causes.    Where  neither  anger,  lust,  covetousness,  feare,  sor- 
row, &c.  nor  any  other  perturbation,  can  lay  hold,  this  will 
slyly  and  insensibly  pervert  us.  Quern  non  gula  vicit,  philaufia 
siiperavit  (saith  Cyprian)  :  whom  surfeiting  could  not  overtake, 
self-love  hath  overcome.      He  that  hath  Scorned  all  mony, 
bribes,  gifts,  upright  otherwise  and  sincere,  hath  inserted  him- 
self to  no  fond  imagination,  and  siistained  all  those  tyrannical 
concupiscences  of  the  body,  hath  lost  all  his  honour,  captivated 
by  vain-glory .  (Chrysostom.  sup,  Jo. J  Tu  sola  aninium  men- 
temcj'ue  pcruris,  gloria:  a  great  assault  and  cause  of  our  prc- 
'sent  malady — although  we  do  most  part  neglect,  take  no  notice 
of  it,  yet  this  is  a  violent  batt^erer  of  our  soules,  causeth  melan- 
choly and  dotage.    This  pleasing  humour,  this  soft  and  whis- 
pering popular  ayr,  amabilis  insania,  this  delectable  frensie, 
most  irrefragable  passion,  mentis  gratissimus  error,  this  acj 
ceptable  disease,,  which  so  sweetly  sets  upon  us,  ravisheth  our 
senses,  lulls  our  soules  asleep,  puffes  up  our  hearts  as  so  many 
bladders,  and  that  without  all  feeling,  ''in  so  much  as  those 
that  are  misajfected  with  if,  never  so  much  us  once  perceive  it, 
or  think  of  any  cure.    We  commonly  love  him  best  in  this 
"  malady,  that  doth  us  most  harm,  and  are  very  willing  to  be 
hurt:  adulationibus  nostris  Ubenter favemus  (saith  Jerome): 
we  love  him,  we  love  him  for  it ;  s  0  Bonciari,  suave,  suave 
fuit  a  te  .tali  hcBC  tribui ;  'twas  sweet  to  hear  it:  and,  as 
Pliny  doth  ingenuously  confess  to  his  dear  friend  Aug;urinus, 
all  thy  writings  are  most  acceptable,  but  those  especially  that 
speak  of  7is :  again,  a  little  after  to  Maximus,  '  1  cannot  ex- 
press how  pleasing  it  is  to  mc  to  hear  my  self  commended. 
Though  we  smile  to  ourselves,  at  least  ironically,  wlien  para- 

•  Hor.  ''Sagitta,  qua:  animain  jjcnetrat,  leviter  pcnetrat,  seel  non  Icvo  infligit 
vuliius.  sup.  c^I)t.  '  Oui  omnein  pecuiiiaruin  contetiituin  hjbent,  et  nulli  imagi- 

nationi  t<)ti«is  munui  sc  immiscuerint,  et  tyrannicas  corporis  concupisrentias  sustiniie- 
rint,  hi  nmltotics,  capti  a  vaua  gloria,  onsnia  perdideruut.  '  Hac  corrcpti  nou 
cogiiant  dc  medcla.  '  D5,  talem  a  tcrris  avcriiic  pestcm.  '  £p.  ad  Eustochlum, 
de  custnd.  virgin.  .  g  Lips  Ep.  ad  Bonciarium.  >^  Kp.  lib.  9  Omnia  tua  scrip- 
ta  ptiichcTriniii  cxistinio,  inaxiuic  tanicn  ilia  qua:  dc  nobis.  '  Expvimerc  nou  pus- 
win,  quarn  sit  jucuuduin,  &c. 
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sites  bcdawb  us  with  false  encomiums^  as  many  princes  cannot 
chuse  but  do,  (pium  tale  quid  nihil  intra  se  r'epererinl,  when 
they  know  they  come  as  far  short,  as  a  mouse  to  an  elephant, 
of  any  such  verlues  ;  yet  it  dolh  us  good.  Though  we  secni 
many  times  to  be  angry,  »  and  blnsh  at  our  oiun  praises,  yet 
our  soules  inwardly  rejoyce  :  it  ptiffes  us  up  ;  'iisfallaj'  suavi- 
ias,  hlandus  dcemon,  onakes  us  swell  beyond  our  Lou?ids',  and 
forget  our  selves.  Her  two  daughters  are  lightness  of  minde, 
immoderate  joy  and  pride,  not  excluding  those  other  conco- 
milantvices,  which  ^''Jodocus  Lorichius  reckons  up — bragging, 
hypocrisie,  peevishness,  and  curiosity. 

Now  the  common  cause  of  this  mischiefe  ariseth  from  our 
selves  or  others  :  ""we  are  active  and  passive.  It  proceeds  in- 
wardly from  our  selves,  as  we  are  active  causes,  from  an  over- 
weening conceit  we  have  of  our  good  parts,  own  worth,  (which 
indeed  is  no  worth)  our  bounty,  favour,  grace,  valour,  strength, 
wealth,  patience,  meekness,  hospitality,  beauty,  temperance, 
gentry,  knowledge,  wit,  science,  art,  learning,  our  excellent 
gifts  and  fortunes,  for  which  (Narcissus  like)  we  admire, 
flatter,  and  applaud  our  selves,  and  think  all  the  world  esteems 
so  of  us ;  and,  as  deformed  women  easily  beleeve  those  that 
tell  them  they  be  faire,  we  are  too  credulous  of  our  own  good 
parts  and  praises,  too  well  perswaded  of  our  selves.  We  brag 
and  venditateour  ''own  workes,  (and  scorn  all  others  in  respect 
of  us  ;  injiati  scientid,  saith  Paul)  our  wisdome,  '  our  learn- 
ing: all  our  geese  are  swans;  and  we  as  basely  esteem  and  vili- 
fie  other  mens,  as  we  do  over-highly  prize  and  value  our  own. 
We  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  in  secundis,  no  not  in  tertiis ; 
what !  mecum  confertur  Ulysses  ?  they  are  mures,  musca;, 
culices,  prc^  se,  nitts  and  fives  compared  to  his  inexorable  and 
supercilious,  eminent  and  arrogant  worship  ;  though  indeed 
they  be  far  before  him.  Only  wise,  only  rich,  only  fortu- 
nate, valorous,  and  faire,  puffed  up  with  tliis  tympany  of  self- 
conceit,  as  the  proud  S  Pharisee,  they  are  not  (as  they  sup- 
pose) like  other  men,  of  a  pyrer  and  more  precious  mettal: 
Soli  rei  gerendce  sunt  efficaces  (which  that  wise  Periander  held 
of  such):  '  medilantur  omne  qui  prius  negotium,  &'c.  Kovi 
quemdam  (saith  ^Erasmus)  I  knew  one  so  arrogant  that  he 

»  flieron.  Et,  licet  nos  indignos  dicimus,  et  rnlidus  rubor  ora  perfundat,  attn- 
Tncii  ad  laudem  suaui  intrinsccus  aniriKi:  lalantur.  ^  Thesaur.  Thco.  Kcc 
eiiiin  Tiiihi  roriuM  libra  est.  Per.  K  rnaiiibus  illls,  Niiscentiir  viola:.  Pers.  1.  Sat. 
'  Omnia  enim  nostra  supra  modum  placviit.  f  Fab.  I.  10.  c.  .'3.  Ridcntiir.  mala 
nui  componuntcarmina  ;  vcrum  Gaudcnt  scribentcs,  ct  se  veneratuur,  ct  idtro,  Si  ta- 
rras,  laud:.nt  quidquid  scrip.'.crc,  bcati.  Hor.  ep.  %  1.  2.  s  Luk;^  18.  10.  >■  Au.son. 
san.'       '  Dc  meliovc  luto  fmxit  pra-cordia  Titan.  Cbil.  3.  ccjit.  10.  pro.  97- 

Oiii  $e  crcdcrct  ncniincin  uUa  in  re  pncstniitiorcm.' 
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thought  himself  infcrlouv  to  noman  living,  like  -^Callistheneslhe 
philosopher^  that  neither  held  Alexauder's  acts,  or  any  other 
subject,  worthy  ot  his  pen,  such  was  hisinsolency;  or  Seleucus, 
king  of  Syria,  who  thought  none  fit  to  contend  with  him  but 
the  Romans;  ^eos  solos  dignos  ratus  quibmcum  de  imperio 
certaret.  That  which  Tuihe  writ  to  Atticus  long  smce, 
is  still  in  force — there  was  never  yet  true  poet  or  oratoiir, 
that  thought  any  other  better  than  himself.  And  such,  for 
the  most  part,  are  your  princes,  potentates,  great  philoso- 
phers, historiographers,  authors  of  sects  or  heresies,  and  all 
our  great  schollars,  as  ^  Hierom  defines:  a  natural  philoso- 
pher is  glorys  creature,  and  a  very  slave  of  ruriniur,  fame, 
and  popular  opinion ;  and,  though  they  write  de  contempts 
glorice,  yet  (as  he  observes)  they  will  put  iheir  names  to  their 
bookes.  Fohis  etfamcB  me  semper  dedi,  saith  Trebellius  Pollio, 
I  have  wholly  consecrated  my  self  to  you  and  fame.  'Tis  all 
my  desire^  night  and  day,  'tis  all  my  study  to  raise  mij  name. 
Proud  Pliny  secunds  hiui ;  Quamquam  0!  &'c.  and  that  vain- 
glorious ^oratour  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  in  an  Epistl.e  of  his 
to  Marcus  Lecceius,  ardeo  incredihili  cupidiiate,  &'c.  J  burn 
with  an  incredible  desire  to  have  my  "name  regis tred  in  thy 
look.    Out  of  this  fountain  proceed  all  those  cracks  and  brags, 

 speramiis  carmina  fngi  posscy  linenda  cedro,  et  Icevi 

servanda  cvpresso  '  Non  usitatd  nec  teniii  fcrar  penna 

i  nec  in  terra  7norabor  longius.    Nil  parviim  aut  humiii 

modo,  nil  mortale,  loquor.    Dicar^  qiid  violens  obstrepit  Au- 

fidus.  Exegi  monumentum  cere  perennius. — Jamque  opiis 

exegi,  quod  nec  Jovis  ira,  nec  ignis,  &c.  cum  venit  ilia  dies, 
&ic.  parte  tameji  inelime  mei  super  alta  perennis  astra  ferar^ 
nomeuque  erit  indelebile  nostrum. —  (This  of  Ovid  J  haVig 
paraphrased  in  English— 

And  %yhen  I  am  dead  and  gone. 
My  corps  laid  under  a  stone. 
My  fame  shall  yet  survive. 
And  I  shall  be  alive j 
In  these  my  workes  for  ever. 
My  glory  shall  persever,  &c.) 

»Tantofaitu  scripsit,  ut  Alexandri  gesta  inferiora  scriptis  suis  fixlstimariCt  Jo. 
Vossius  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  de  hist.  *>  Plutarch,  vit.  Catonis.  'Nemo  uji- 

quam  poeta  aut  orator,  qui  qucmquam  sc  melioreni  arbitrarctur.  ''Coiisol.  ad 

Paminachium.  Mundi  philosophus,  glorijc  animal,  et  popularis  aufE  et  rumorum 
venale  mancipium.  Epijt.  5.  Capitoni  suo.  Diebiis  ac  iioctibus,  hoc  solum 

cogito,  si  qua  me  possum  levarc  humo.  Jd  voto  meo  sufficit,  &c.  f  Tullius, 

eUt  non;cn  meum  scriptis  tuis  illustretur.r— Inquies  animus  studio  ictcrnitatis  iioctp^ 
et  dies  aiij^ebatur.    Heiiisius,  orat.  funcb.  de  Seal .  »•  Hor.  art.  Pwiit,  »Qji, 

Jilt.  1.  3.  Jnmijue  opus  fxcgi.—Vade,  liber  felix!  Palingen.  lib.  J8, 
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and  that  of  Ennius, 

Nemo  me  lacrymis  dccoret,  nequc  funera  fletu 
Faxit:  cur  ?  volito  vivu'  per  ora  viruiri. — 

with  many  such  proud  strains,  and  foolish  Hashes,  too  com- 
mon with  writers.  Not  so  much  as  Democharis  on  the 
"Topicks,  but  he  will  be  immortal.  Typotius,  de  Jama, 
shall  be  famous ;  and  well  he  deserves,  because  he  writ  of  fame; 
and  every  trivial  poet  must 'be  renowned, 

 plausuque  petit  clarescere  vulgi. 

This  puffing  humour  it  is,  that  hath  produced  so  many  great 
tomes,  built  such  famous  monuments,  strong  castles,  and 
Mausolean  tombes,  to  have  their  acts  eternized, 

Digito  monstrarij  et  dicier,  "  Hie  est !  " 

to  see  their  names  inscribed,  as  Phryne  on  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
Phrync fecit.    This  causeth  so  many  bloody  battels, 

 et  noctes  cogit  vigilare  serenas  3 

long  journeys, 

IMagnum  iter  intendo  3  sed  dat  mlhi  gloria  vires  

gaining  honour,  a  little  applause,  pride,  self-love,  vain  glorv — 
this  is  it  which  makes  them  take  such  pains,  and  break  out 
into  those  ridiculous  strains,  this  high  conceit  of  themselves,  to 
scorn  all  others,  ridicido  fastu  ct  intoltrcnido  conlevilu^  (as 
'  Palaemon  the  grammarian  contemned  Varro,  secinn  et  natas 
et  moriiuras  literas  jactansj  and  brings  them  to  that  height  of 
insolency,  that  they  cannot  endure  to  be  contradicted,  or^hear 
cf  any  tk'uig  hut  their  oum  commciidatioii^  v^hich  Hierom 
notes  of  such  kindeof  men:  and  (as  "^Austin  well  secundshimj 
'tis  their  sole  study,  day  and  night;  to  be  commended  and  ap- 
plauded;  when  as  indeed,  in  all  wise  mens  judgements,  quibus 
cor  sapit,  they  are  /mad,  empty  vessels,  funges,  beside  them- 
selves, derided,  et  ut  camelus  in  proverhio^  (jucerens  cornua, 
eiiam  qiias  hahehat  aures  amisit;  ihelr  workes  are  toyes,  as  an 
almanack  out  of  date,  ^auctoris  pereunt  garrulitate  sui ;  they 
seek  fame  and  immortalitv,  but  reap  dishonour  and  infamy;  they 
are  a  common  obloquy,  inse?isati,  and  come  far  short  of  ' 
that  which  they  suppose  or  expect,    f^'  0  puer,  ut  sis  vitalis, 

»In  lib.  8.  ^  De  ponk;  dcjiccre.         "=  Sucton.  lib.  de  gram.  ''Nihil 

Ubentei  audiunt,  nisi  laudes  suas,  «  Epis.  56.  Nihil  aliud  dies  rioctpsquc  co- 
gttant,  nisi  ut  in  .<;tudiis  sui.s  laudentur  ab  homiiiibus.  ^  Oux  major  dementia 

nut  did  ant  excogitari  potest,  quam  sic  ob  gloriani  cruciari  ?  Iii.saniam  islam,  Du- 
nune,  longe  tac  a  mc.    Austin,  cont".  lib.  lU.  cnp.  37.  «  Mart.  1.  5-  51. 

»»  Moi.  Sat,  1,  1.  2. 
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mctuo.J  Of  so  many  myriades  of  poets,  rhetoricians,  philoso- 
phers, sophisters,  (as  "Eusebius  well  observes)  which  have 
written  in  former  ages,  scarce  one  of  a  thousands^  workes  re- 
mains: nonwia  et^tibri  sitmil  cum  corporibns  interierunt ; 
their  bookes  and  bodies  are  perished  together.  It  is  not,  as  they 
vainly  think,  thiy  shall  surely  be  admired  and  immortal:  as 
one  told  Philip  of  Macedon  insulting  after  a  yictory,  that  his 
shadow  was  no  longer  than  before,  we  may  say  to  them, 

Nos  dcmiramur,  sed  non  cum  deside  vulgo, 
Sed  velut  Harpyias,  Gorgonas,  et  Furias : 

We  marvai.l  too,  not  as  the  vulgar  we. 
But  as  we  Gorgons,  Harpy,  or  Furies  see : 

or,  if  wc  do  applaud,  honour,  and  admire — quota  pars,  how 
small  a  part,  in  respect  of  the  whole  world,  never  so  much  as 
iiears  our  names !  how  few  take  notice  of  us!  how  slender  a 
tract,  as  scant  as  Alcibiades  his  land  in  a  mapl  And  yet 
every  man  must  and  will  be  immortal,  as  he  hopes,  and  extend 
his  fatne  to  our  Antipodes,  when  as  half,  no  not  a  quarter  of 
his  own  province  or  city,  neither  knows  nor  hears  of  him  : 
but,  say  they  did,  what's  a  city  to  a  kingdome.  a  kingdome  to 
Europe,  F^urope  to  the  world,  the  world  it  self  that  must  have 
an  end,  if  compared  to  the  least  visible  star  in  the  firmament, 
eighteen  times  bigger  than  it?  and  then,  if  those  stars  be  infi- 
nite, and  every  star  there  be  a  sun,  as  some  will,  and  as  this 
sun  of  ours  hath  his  planets  about  him,  all  inhabited;  what 
proportion  bear  we  to  them  ?  and  where's  our  glory  ?  Orbem 
ierrarum  victor  Romanus  halehat,  as  he  crackt  in  Petronius  ; 
all  the  world  was  under  Augustus  :  and  so,  in  Constanline's 
time,  Eusebius  brags  he  governed  all  the  world  :  universim 
mundum  prccclare  admodum  admiiiistravit, — et  omnes  orhis 
gentes  imperatori  snhjectce :  so  of  Alexander  it  is  given  out, 
the  four  monarchies,  &c.  when  as  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans 
ever  had  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  now  known  world,  nor 
half  of  that  which  was  then  described.  What  braggado- 
cians  are  they  and  we  then  !  cpiam  brevis  hie  de  nobis  sermo  ! 
as  l^hesaid:  ^ piidebit  aiicti  nomhiis  :  how  short  a  time,  how 
little  a  while,  doth  this  fame  of  ours  continue  !  Every  private 
province,  every  small  territory  dnd  city,  when  we  have  all 
done,  will  yeeld  as  generous  spirits,  as  brave  examples  in  all 
respects,  as  famous  as  ourselves— Cadwallader  in  Wales, 
Hollo  in  Normandy — Robbin-hood  and  Little  John  are  as 
much  renowned  in  Sherwood,  as  Caesar  in  Rome,  Alexan-dey 


Kl,i)).  cont,  Philos.  cap.  1.  »>  TuU.  som,  Scij>.  »  Soeihius, 
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in  Greece,  or  his  Hcphoestion.  ^Onmis  cslas  omimqiie  popu- 
Lus  in  excmplum  et  admirationem  venlet :  every  town,  citv, 
book,  is  full  of  brave  souldiers,  senatours,  schoUars ;  and 
though  t>Brasidas  was  a  worthy  captain,  a  good  man,  and,  as 
they  thought,  not  to  be  matched  in  Lacedtemon,  yet,  as  his 
mother  truly  said,  pkires  hahet  Sparta  Brasidd' meliores ; 
Sparta  had  many  better  men  than  ever  he  was :  and,  howsoever 
thou  admirest  thyself,  thy  friend,  many  an  obscure  fellow  the 
world  never  took  notice  of,  had  he  been  in  place  or  action, 
would  have  done  much  better  than  he  or  he,  or  thyself. 

Another  kinde  of  mad-men  there  is,  opposite  to  these,  that 
are  insensibly  mad,  and  know  not  of  it — such  as  contemn  all 
praise  and  glory,  think  themselves  most  free,  when  as  indeed 
they  are  most  mad  :  calcant,  sed  alio  fastii :  a  company  of 
cynicks,  such  as  are  monkes,  hermitcs,  anachorites,  that 
contemn  the  world,  contemn  themselves,  contemn  all  titles, 
honours,  offices,  and  yet,  in  that  contempt,  are  more  proud 
than  any  man  living  whatsoever.  They  are  proud  in  humilily ; 
proud  in  that  they  are  not  proud  ;  sa^pe  homo  de  va7ics  glorice 
contemlu  vanius  gloriatnr,  as  Austin  hath  it  fconfess.  lib, 
10.  cap.  38j  :  like  Diogenes,  intus  gloriantur,  they  brag  in- 
wardly, and  feed  themselves  fat  with  a  self-conceit  of  sanctity, 
which  is  no  better  than  bypocrisie.  They  go  in  sheeps  russet, 
many  great  men  that  might  maintain  themselves  in  cloth  of 
gold,  and  seem  to  be  dejected,  humble,  by  their  outward  car- 
riage, when  as  inwardly  they  are  swoln  full  of  pride,  arrogancy, 
and  self-conceit.  And  therefore  Seneca  adviseth  his  friend 
Lucilius,  in  his  attire  and  gesture,  outward  actions,  espe^ 
daily  to  avoid  all  such  thinss  as  are  more  notable  in  thein- 
selves ;  as  a  rugged  attire,  hirsute  head,  horrid  beard,  con- 
tempt of  mony,  coarse  lodging,  and  whatsoever  leads  to  fame 
ihat  opposite  way. 

All  this  madness  yet  proceeds  from  ourselves :  the  main  en- 
gin  which  batters  us,  is  from  others;  we  are  meerly  passive  ir^ 
this  business.  A  company  of  parasites  and  flatterers,  that, 
with  immoderate  praise,  and  bumbast  epithets,  glozing  titles, 
false  elogiums,  so  bedawb  and  applaud,  gild  over  many  a  silly 
and  undeserving  man,  that  they  clap  him  quite  out  of  his  wits, 
Res  imprimis  violenta  est  laudum  placenta,  as  Hierom  notes : 
this  common  applause  is  a  most  violent  thing,  (a  drum,  a  fife, 
and  trumpet,  cannot  so  animate)  that  fattens  men,  erects  an4 
dejects  them  in  an  instant. 

»  Putean.  Cisalp.  hist,  lib-  1.  >>  Plutarch.  I.>v:urgo.  Epist.  5.  Illutl  te  admo-. 
neo"  nc  corum  more,  qui  non  proficcre,  scd  conspici  cupiunt,  facias  ^iliqua,  quas  in 
hab'itu  tuo,  aut  gencrc  vita;,  notabilia  sint.  Asperinn  cultuni,  et  intonsum  caput, 
iifglij;entiorcm  barbam.  indiftum  argento  odium,  cubilc  humi  positum,  cttjuidquia 
aliud  laudem  perversa  via  sccjuiturj  devita.i-  . 
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a  Palma  negata  macrumj  donata  reduclt  opimum. 

It  makes  them  ftit  and  lean,  as  frost  doth  conies.  ^  And  luho 
is  that  mortal  man  that  can  so  contain  himself,  that,  if  he  he 
immoderately  commended  and  applauded,  will  not  he  moved  ? 
Let  him  be  what  he  will,  those  parasites  will  overturn  hiVn  : 
if  he  be  a  king,  he  is  one  of  the  nine  worthies,  more  than  a 
man,  a  God  forthwith  ^  fedicium  Domini  Deique  nostrij;  and 
they  will  sacrifice  unto  him : 

 ^  divinos,  si  tu  patiaris,  lionores 

Ultro  ipsi  dabimiiS;,  meritasque  sacrabimus  aras. 

If  he  be  a  souldier,  then  Themistoclcs,  Epaminondas,  Hector, 
Achilles,  duo  fulmina  helU,  triumviri  terrarum,  &c.  and 
the  valour  of  both  Scipios  is  too  little  for  him  :  he  is  invictis- 
simus,  serenissimus,  multis  tropcsis  ornatissimus,  haturcB  do-^ 
minus,  although  he  be  lepus  galeatus,  indeed  a  very  coward, 
a  milk  sop,  ""and  (as  he  said  of  Xerxes)  postremiis  in  pugnd^ 
primus  in  fvgd,  and  such  a  one  as  never  durst  look  his  enemy 
in  the  face.  If  he  be  a  big  man,  then  is  he  a  Sampson,  an- 
other Hercules  :  if  he  pronounce  a  speech,  another  Tullie  or 
Demosthenes  (as  of  Herod  in  the  Acts,  the  voyce  of  God, 
and  not  of  man)  :  if  he  can  make  a  verse,  Homer,  Virgil,  &c. 
And  then  my  silly  weak  patient  takes  all  these  eulogiums  to 
himself :  if  he  be  a  schoUar  so  commended  for  his  much  read- 
ing, excellent  style,  method,  &c.  he  will  eviscerate  himself 
like  a  spider,  study  to  death  : 

Laudatas  ostentat  avis  Junonia  pennas : 

peacock-like,  he  will  display  all  his  feathers.  If  he  be  a  soul- 
dier, and  so  applauded,  his  valour  extoH'd,  though  it  be  impar 
congressus,  as  that  of  Troilus  and  Achilles — infelix  puer — 
he  will  combat  with  a  gyant,  run  first  upon  a  breach :  as  an- 
other ^Philippus,  he  will  ride  into  the  thickest  of  his  cnemies„ 
Commend  his  house-keeping,  and  he  will  begger  himself: 
commend  his  temperance,  he  will  starve  himself. 

 ■  laudataque  virtus 

Crescit ;  et  immensum  gloria  calcar  habet, 

he  is  mad,  mad,  mad  !  no  whoe  with  him; 

Irnpatiens  consortis  eritj 

•  Per.  »>  Qiiis  vero  tarn  bene  modulo  suo  mctiri  sc  novit,  ut  eum  assidurc  et 

immodicx  laudationes  nonmoveant?  Ilea.  Steph.  Mart.  Stro?,a, 

•  jusliii.  fLivins.  Gloria  tantum  elatus,  non  ir;i,  in  inedios  hostcs  irrutici 

quod,  completis  muris,  conspici  se  puijnantem,  a  muro  spcctantibus,  cgrcgium 
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he  will  over  the  "Alpes,  to  be  talked  of,  or  to  maintain  his 
credit.  Commend  an  ambitious  man,  some  proud  prince  or 
potentate:  cequo  laudeLur,  (salth  '^Erasmus)  cristas 

cngit,^  exitit  hominem,  Deum  se  putat :  he  sets  up  his  crest 
and  will  be  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  God.  ^ 

 ^  nihil  est,  quod  credere  de  se 

Non  audet,  quum  laudatur^  dis  oequa  potestas. 

How  did  this  work  with  Alexander,  that  would  needs  be 
Jupiter's  son,  and  go,  like  Hercules,  in  a  lions  skin?  Dumitian, 
a  God,  C^Wojni/nis  Deus  iioster  sic  fieri  jubet)  like  the  '  Per- 
sian kings,  whose  image  was  adored  by  all  that  came  into  the 
city  of  Babylon.  Commodus  the  empcrour  was  so  gulled  by 
bis  flattering  parasites,  that  he  must  be  called  Hercules, 
^Antonius  the  Roman  would  be  crowned  with  ivy,  carryed  in 
a  chariot,  and  adored  for  Bacchus.  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace, 
was  marryed  to  (^Minerva,  and  sent  three  scvcrall  mcssenp-ers 
one  after  another,  to  see  if  she  were  come  to  his  bed-chamber. 
Such  a  one  was  '•Jupiter  Menecrates,  Maximinus  Jovianus, 
Dioclesiamis  Herculeus,  Sapor  the  Persian  king,  brother  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  our  modern  Turkes,  that  will  be  Gods 
on  earth,  kings  of  kings,  God's  shadow,  commanders  of  all 
that  may  be  commanded,  our  kings  of  China  and  Tartaria  in 
this  present  age.  Such  a  one  was  Xerxes,  that  would  whip 
the  sea,  fetter  Neptune,  sl?tlid  jaclanitd,  and  send  a  challenge 
to  Mount  Athos:  and  such  are  many  sottish  princes,  brought 
into  a  fools  paradise  by  their  parasites.  'Tis  a  common  humour, 
incident  to  all  men,  when  they  are  in  great  places,  or  come 
to  the  solstice  of  honour,  have  done,  or  deserv'd  well,  to 
applaud  and  flatter  themselves.  Slultitiam  suamprodunt,  ^c. 
(saith  'Platerus)  your  very  tradesmen,  if  they  be  excellent, 
will  crack  and  brag,  and  shew  their  folly  in  excess.  They 
have  good  parts;  and  they  know  it;  you  need  not  tell  them  of 
it  ;  out  of  a  conceit  of  their  worth,  they  go  smiling  to  them- 
selves, and  perpetual  meditation  of  their  trophies  and  plaudites: 
they  run  at  the  last  quite  mad,  and  lose  their  wits.  Petrarch, 

»  1,  demcns,  et  s?:v3s  curre  per  ifVlpr-s  :  Aiide  aliquid,  <S;c.    Ut  pueris  placcas,  et 
declamatio  fias.    Juv.  Sat.  10.  In  mpris  Encom.  Juvenal.  Sat.  -1 

^  Sueton.  c.  12.  in  Domitijino.  '  Brisonius.  ^  Antoniu^,  ah  assentatoribuj 

cvectus.  Liberum  se  Patrcm  appcllari  jussit,  et  pro  deo  se  vcnditavit.  Rcdiinitus 
hedcra,  ct  corona  velatus  anna,  et  thyrsum  tcncns,  cothnrnisquc  succinctiLs,  curru, 
velut  Liber  Pater,  vecUis  est  Alexandria.  Pater,  vol.  post.  8  MinerwT  nuptias 
atnbiit,  tnnto  furore  percitus,  ut  satellite.-i  mitteret  ad  vidcnduin  num  dea  in  thala- 
jnum  venisset,  <Ssc.  'Elian,  lib.  1'2.        •  De  mentis  a) ienat.  cap.  3.  Sc- 

quiturque  supcrbia  formam.  Livius,  lib.  11.  Oracnium  est,  vivida  sa-pc  ingenia 
luxuriare  hac,  ct  evancscere ;  multoscjuc  sensum  peuitus  amisisiic.  Homines  intu^i* 
tur,  ac  si  ipsi  iiou  ciitnt  homines, 
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{lib.  \ .  de  conlemlu  mundij  confessed  as  much  of  himself; 
and  Cardan  (in  his  fifth  book  of  wisdome)  gives  an  instance  in 
a  smith  of  Millan,  a  fellow  citizen  of  hfs,  "one  Galcus  de  Ku- 
beis,  that,  being  commended  for  rcfinding  ot  an  instrument  ot 
Archimedes,  for  joy  ran  mad.  Plutarch  (in  the  life  of  Arta- 
xcrxes)  hath  such  a  hke  storv  of  one  Chamus  a  souldier,  that 
wounded  kino;  Cyrus  in  battel,  and  grew  thereupon  so  ""urro- 
gant,  tkat,^ifia  short  space  after,  he  lost  his  wils.  So,  many 
men,  if  any  new  honour,  office,  preferment,  booty,  treasure, 
possession,  or  patrimony,  ex  insperatoMX  unto  them,  for  im- 
moderate joy,  and  continual  meditation  of  it,  cannot  sleep,  <;or 
tell  what  they  say  or  do;  they  are  so  ravished  on  a  sudchiin, 
and  with  varn' conceits  transported,  there  is  no  rule  with  tliein. 
Epaminondas,  therefore,  the  next  day  after  his  Leuctrian  vic^ 
tory,  ^came  abroad  all  squalid  and  submiss,  and  gave  no 
other  reason  to  his  friends  of  so  doing,  tlian  that  he  perceived 
himself  the  day  before,  by  reason  of  his  good  fortune,  to  b-e 
too  insolent,  overmuch  joyed.  That  wise  and  vertuous  lady,- 
^queen  Katharin,  dowager  of  England,  in  private  talk,  upon 
like  occasion,  said,  that  ^ she  woidd  not  willingly  endure  the 
extremity  of  either  fortune;  but,  if  it  ivere  so  that  of  neeessity 
she  must  undergo  the  one,  she  luould  be  in  adversity,  because 
comfort  was  never  luariting  in  it;  but  still  counsell  and  go- 
vernm,ent  mere  defective  in  the  other  :  they  could  not  moderate 
themselves, 

SUBSECT.  XV. 

Love  of  Learning,  or  overmuch  study.  With  a  digression 
of  the  miserie  of  Schollars,  aJid  luhy  the  Muses  are  me- 
lancholy. >• 

LEONARTCTS  Fuchslus  f^nstit.  lib.  3.  sect.  i.  cap.  U,Fe^ 
lix  Plater  (lib.  3.  de  mentis  alienat.J  PJerc.  de  Saxohia 
f'iract.  post,  de  melanch.  cap.  3j ,  speak  of  a  Speculiar  fury, 
which  comes  by  overmuch  study.  Fernclius  flib.  1.  cap.  \  8j 
-'puts  study.,  contemplatioi),  and  continuall  meditation^  as  ari 

» Qaleus  dc  Rubeis,  civis  noster,  faber  ferrarius,  ob  invcntionem  instrument't, 
cochlea:  oliin  Archimedis  dicti,  prK  itetitia  insanivit.  ^  Insania  postmodum 

correptus,  obnimiam  inde  arrogantiam.  =  Bene  fcrre  magnam  di.sce  fortunan:. 
}ior.— Fortunam  reverciitcr  babe,  quicunquc  repente  Dives  ab  exili  progredicrc 
loco.  Ausonius.  "  Processit  squalidus  et  submissus,  ut  he.sterni  diei  £;audium 
intempcrans  h^dic  castigaret.  ■=  Uxor  Hen.  8.  ^  Neutrius  .se  fortune  cxt 

tremum  libeiitcr  experturam  dixit:  scd,  si  ncccssitas  alterius  subindc  imponeretur, 
optare  se  difhcilem  et  adversani;  quod  in  hac  nulli  unquain  dcfuit  sola'tiuin, 
'  in  altera  multis  consilium,  &c.  Lod.  Vives.        R  Pcculiaris  furor  qui  cxlitcrisfil, 
^  Nihil  magis  auget,  ac  assidua  studia,  tt  profunda:  cogitationcs. 
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especial  cause  of  madness;  and,  in  his  80  consul,  cites  the  same 
words.  Jo.  Arculanus  (in  lib.  Rfiasis  ad  ALmansorem  cap. 
\6J  amongst  other  causes,  reckons  up  siudlum  vekernens :  so 
doth  Levinus  Lemnius,  flib.  de  occul.  vat.  mirac.  lib.  1.  cafj. 
i6J'  ""Many  men  (saith  he)  come  to  this  malady  by  conti- 
nual ^' study,  and  night- waking ;  and  of  all  other'men,  schol- 
lars  are  most  subject  to  it;  and  suck  (Khasis  adds)  Uhat  have 
commonly  the  finest  ivits  (Cont.  lib.  1.  tract,  c^j .  Marsilius 
Ficinus  fde  sanit.  tuendd,  lib.  1.  cap.  7J  puts  melancholy 
amongst  one  of  those  five  principall  plagues  of  students  :  'tis  a 
common  maul  unto  them  all,  and  almost  in  some  measure  an 
inseparable  companion.  Varro  (belike  for  that  cause)  calls 
tristcs  philosuphos  ei  severos.  Severe,  sad,  dry,  tetrick,  are 
common  epithetes  to  schollars  :  and  ^Patritius,  therefore,  in 
the  Institution  of  Princes,  would  not  have  them  to  be  great 
students :  for  (as  Machiavel  holds)  study  weakens  their  bodies, 
ctulls  their  spirits,  abates  their  strength  and  courage;  and  good 
schollars  are  never  good  souldiers;  'xvhich  a  certain  Goth  well 
perceived  ;  for,  when  his  countrey-men  came  into  Greece,  and 
would  have  burned  all  their  bookes,  he  cryed  out  against  it, 
by  all  meanes  they  should  not  do  it :  ^  leave  them  that  plague, 
which  in  time  ivitl  consume  all  their  vigour,  and  martial  spi- 
rits. The  ''Turkes  abdicated  Cornutus,  the  next  heir,  from 
the  empire,  because  he  was  so  much  given  to  his  book;  and 
"'tis  the  common  tenent  of  the  world,  that  learning  dulls  and 
dimlnisheth  the  spirits,  and  so,  per  consecjuens,  produceth 
melancholy. 

Two  mahi  reasons  may  be  given  of  it,  why  students  should 
be  more  subject  to  this  malady  than  others.  The  one  is,  they 
live  a  sedentary,  solitary  life,  sibi  et  Musis,  free  from  bodily 
exercise,  and  those  ordinary  disports  which  other  men  use; 
and  many  times,  if  discontent  and  idleness  concur  with  it 
(which  is  too  frequent),  they  are  precipitated  into  this  gulf  on  a 
suddain  :  but  the  common  cause  is  overmuch  study;  too  much 
learning  (as  "Festustold  Paul)  hath  made  thee  mad;  'tis  that 
other  extream  which  effects  it.  So  did  Trincavellius  flib.  1. 
consil.  12.  et  \3j  findc  by  his  experience,  in  two  of  his  pati- 
ents, a  yong  baron,  and  another,  that  contracted  this  malady 
by  too  vehement  study  j  so  Forestus  fobscrvat.  I.  10.  observ, 

»  Non  dostint,  qui  cx  jugi  studio,  ct  intenipestiva  lucubratlone,  hue  devcnerunt : 
hi,  prs  csetcris,  tnim  pleruriique  melancholia  solciit  iiifestari.  ~  ''Study  is  a 

fiontinual  and  earnest  meditation,  applyed  to  some  thing  with  great  desire,  Tullie. 
•^Et/illi  qui  sunt  subtilis  ingenii  et  multa;  premeditation  is,  de  facili  hicidunt  in 
niclnncholiani.  ^  Oh  studionim  solicitudirieni.  lib,  5.  Tit.  5.  "  Gas- 

p.ir  Ens.  Thesaur.  Polit.  Apotelos.  31.  Graccis  hanc  pesleni  relinquite,  qua;  dubium 
iinn  est  quin  brcvi  omncm  iis  vigorem  ereptura  Mamosquc  spintus  exhaustura  sit ; 
ut  ad  arm?,  tractanda  plane  iiihabiles  futuvi  sijit,  f  ^iiolles,  Turk.  Jlist,  sActs 
21).  '2.I. 
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13)  in  a  yong  divine  in  Lovain,  that  was  mad,  and  said  he 
had  a  bible  in  his  head.  Marsilius  Ficinus  fde  sanit.  tiiend. 
lib,  2.  cap.  \.  3.  4.  ct  lib.  2.  cap.  10.)  gives  many  reasons 
^  why  students  dote  more  often  than  others:  the  first  is  their 
negligence:  "  other  men  look  to  their  tools j  a  painter  will 
wash  his  pencils ;  a  smith  will  look  to  his  hammer,  anvil, 
Jorge;  an  huslandman  will  mend  his  plough-irons,  and  grind 
his  hatchet  if  it  he  dull ;  afaulkner  or  huntsman  will  have  an 
especial  care  of  his  hawks,  hounds,  horses,  dogs,  &c.  a  musi- 
cian will  string  and  unstring  his  lute,  &c.  only  schollars  neg- 
lect that  instrmnent  ("their  brain  and  spirits,  ImeanJ  ivhich 
they  dayhj  use,  and  by  ivhich  they  range  over  all  the  world, 
ivhich  by  much  study  is  consumed.  Vide  (saith  Lucian)  ne^ 
funiculum  nimis  intendendo,  aliquando  abrumpas  :  see  thou 
twist  not  the  rope  too  hard,  till  at  length  it  break.  Ficinus  in 
his  fourth  chapter  gives  some  other  reasons  :  Saturn  and  Mer- 
curic, the  patrons  of  learning,  are  both  dry  planets  :  and  Ori- 
ganus  assigns  the  same  cause,  why  Mercurialists  are  so  poor, 
and  most  part  beggers  ;  for  that  their  president  Mercuric  had 
no  better  fortune  himself.  The  Destinies,  of  old,  put  poverty 
upon  him  as  a  punishment;  since  when  poverty,  and  beggery 
are  gemelli,  twin-born  brats,  inseparable  companions ; 

«=  And^  to  this  day,  is  every  schollar  poor  : 
Gross  gold  from  them  runs  headlong  to  the  boor 

Mercuric  can  help  them  to  knowledge,  but  not  to  mony. 
The  secund  is  contemplation,  ^  which  dryes  the  brain  and  ex- 
tinguisheth  natural  heat ;  for,  whilst  the  spirits  are  intent  to 
meditation  above  in  the  head,  the  stomach  and  liver  are  left 
destitute ;  and  thence  comes  black  blood  and  crudities,  by  de- 
fect of  co7icoction ;  and,  for  want  of  exercise,  the  superfluous 
vapours  cannot , exhale,  &c.  The  same  reasons  are  repeated 
by  Gomesius  (lib.  4.  cap.  1 .  de  sale),  s  Nymannus  (oral,  de 
Imag.J  Jo.  Voschius  flib.  2.  cap.  3.  de  peste)  :  and  something 

•  Nimiis  studiismclancholicuscvasit,  dicens,  se  liiblium  in  capite  habere.  ^  Cur 
melancholia  assiduA,  crcbrisquc  dclinincntis,  vexentur  eorum  animi,  ut  desipere 
cogaiitur,  <:  Solcrs  quilibet  artifex  instnmiQtita  sua  diligentissime  curat,  peni- 

cillospictor;  malicos  incudesque  I'aber  ferrarius  ;  miles  equos  arma  ;  venator,  auceps, 
svcs,  ct  canes;  cidiarair  citharoEdus,  &c.  soli  Musarum  niysta:  tarn  negligentcs  sunt, 
ut  instrumentum  illud,  quo  numduni  universum  nictiri  solent,  spirilurn  scilicet! 
penitus  ncgligei'e  vidcai'.tur.  Arcus,  (et  arma  tujp  tibi  sunt  itnit^nda  Diana;) 

Si  nunquam  cesses  tendere,  mollis  crit.  Ovid.  <=  Ephemer.  f  Contem- 

platio  cerebrum  exsiccat  et  cxtinguit  calorcm  naturalcm;  unde  cerebrum  frigidum 
et  siccum  evadit,  quod  est  melaiicholicnm.  Accedit  ad  hoc,  quod  natura,  in  con- 
tcmplatione,  cercbro  prorsus,  cordique  intcnta,  stomacTium  hcparque  dcsiituit;  undc, 
ex  ahmentis  male  coctis,  sanguis  crassus  ct  liiger  efiicitur,  dum  nimio  otio  membro- 
rum  supernui  vapores  uoa  cxhalant.  u  Cerebrum  exsiccatur,  corpora  scnsitn 

f^racUcscunt.  ^ 
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more  they  add,  that  hard  students  arc  commonly  troubled  with 
gowts,  cartarrhcs,  rhcunies,  cachexia,  bradi/ptfsia,  bad  eys 
stone^  and  clioHck,  '  cruditiet<,  oppilations,  vertigo,  windcs, 
consumptions,  and  all  such  diseases  as  conic  by  over-much  sit- 
ting: they  are  most  part  lean,  dry,  ill -coloured,  spend  their 
fortunes,  lose  their  wits,  and  many  limes  their  lives;  and  all 
through  immoderate  pains,  Smd  extraordinary  studies.  If  you 
wilt  not,  beleeve  the  truih  of  this,  look  ujion  great  Tostatus 
and  Thomas  Aquinas  workes :  and  tell  me  whether  those  men 
took  pains  ?  peruse  Austin,  Hierom,  &c.  and  many  thousands 
besides. 

Qui  cupit  optatam  cursu  contingerc  metam, 
Multa  tulit,  fccitquc  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit. 

He  that  desires  this  wished  goal  to  gain. 
Must  sweat  and  freeze  before  he  can  attain, 

and  labour  hard  for  it.    So  did  Seneca,  by  his  own  confession 
fep.  S.J  :  b  jint  a  day  that  I  spend  idle-,  part  nf  the  nisht  I  keep 
mine  eys  open,  tired  with  waking,  and  now  shimbering,  to ' 
their  continual  task.    Hear  Tullie  {^pro  Archid  PoetdJ  :  whilst 
others  loytered,  and 'took  their  pleasures,  he  was  continually. 
(It  his  hook.     So  they  do  that  will  be  schollars,  and  that  to  the 
hazard  (I  say)  of  their  healths,  fortunes,  wits,  and  lives.  How 
much  did  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy  spend  funins  regvi  pretium, 
they  say — more  than  a  king's  ransome)  how  many  crowns />er 
an?nnn,  to  perfect  arts,  the  one  about  his  History  of  Creatures, 
the  other  on  his  Ahn ages t  ?  How  much  tinie  did  Thebet  Ben- 
chorat  employ,  to  find  out  the  motion  of  the  eiglith  sphear  } 
forty 'vear^es  and  more,  son)e  write.  How  many  poor  schollars 
have  lost  their  wits,  or  become  dizards,  neglecting  all  worldly 
affaires,  and  their  own  health,  wealth,  esse  and  bene  esse,  to  gain 
knowledge  !  for  which,  arter  all  their  pains,  in  the  worlds  esteem 
tbey  are  accounted  ridiculous  and  silly  fools,  ideots,  asses,  and 
(as  oft  thev  are)  rejected,  condemned,  derided,  doting,  and  mad. 
Look  for  examples  in  Hildesheim  fspicil.  2.  de  majiid  et  de- 
iirioj  :  read  Trincavellius  fl.  3.  consil.  36.  et  c.  Ijj,  Mon- 
tan>js  (consil.  2'33j,  "  Garcasus   fde  Judic.  genii,  cap.  33j, 
Mercurialis   (consil.  86.  cnp.  SloJ,  Prosper'"^  Calenus  in  his 
book  de  at  id  bile)  ;  go  to  Bedlam,  and  ask.    Or  if  they  keep 

»  Studios:  sutrt  cachectici,  ct  nunquam  bene  colorati:  propter  debilitatem  diges- 
tiVic,  factillalis,  multiplicantur  in  iis  superfluitates.  Jo.  Voschius,  part.  2.  cap.  5. 
dc  jicfte. '  *>  Nullus  jnihi  per  otium  dies  exit;  partem  noctis  studiis  dcdico.  won 

\-ero  somiio,  sc-d  ociilo'!,  vigilia  fatigntos  cadcntcsquc,  in  opera  detineo.  '  .h^" 

hanties  Haniischins  Bohemiis,  ii.it.  15IG;  cruditiis  vir,  niniiis  studiis  in  phrciicsin 
ineidit.    Montanns  instanccth  in  a  Frenchman  of  Tolc-ia.  Cardinalis  Carcius, 

ob  laborom,  vigiliam,  ct  diuturiia  studia,  factus  raclancholicus. 
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their  wits,  ^  yet  they  are  esteemed  scrubs  and  foolSj  by  reason 
of  their  carriage  :  after  seaven  yeares  study ^ 

t  statufi  taciturnius  exit 

Pleranique,  et^isu  pbpulum  quatit: 

because  they  cannot  ride  an  horse,  which  every  clown  can  do; 
salute  and  court  a  gentlewoman,  carve  at  tabic,  cringe,  and 
make  congies,  which  every  common  swasher  can  do,  lios 
pQpulus  ridet  :  they  are  laughed  to  scorn,  and  accounted  silly 
fools,  by  our  gallants.  Yea,  many  times,  such  is  tlieir  miserie, 
they  deserve  It;  a  meer  schollar,  a  mere  asse. 

•^Obstipo  capite,  et  figentes  lumine  terram, 
Murmura  cum  secum  et  rabiosa  silentia  rodunt, 
Atque  exporrecto  trutinantur  verba  labello, 
yEgroti  veteris  meditantes  somnia,  gigni 
De  nihilo  nihil um ;  in  nihilum  nil  posse  reverti. 

 who  do  lean  awry 

^  Their  heads,  piercing  the  earth  with  a  fixt  ej'-e  ; 
When  by  themselves,  ihey  gnaw  their  murrauring_, 
And  furious  silence,  as  'twere  baliancing 
Each  word  upon  their  out-stretcht  lip,  and  when 
They  meditate  the  dreames  of  old  sick  men. 
As,  out  of  nothhig  nothing  can  be  brought, 
And  that  which  is,  can  ne'er  be  turned  to  nousht. 

Thus  they  go  commonly  meditating  unto  themselves,  thus  they 
sit,  such  is  their  action  and  gesture.  Fulgosus  (I.  8.  c.  1) 
makes  mention  how  Th.  Aquinas,  supping  with  king  Lewis 
of  France,  upon  a  suddain  knocked  his  fist  upon  the  table,  and 
cryed,  coiiclusum  est  contra  Manicliceos:  his  wits  were  a  wool- 
gathering (as  they  say),  and  his  head  busied  about  other  mat- 
ters: when  he  perceived  his  errour,  he  was  much  ^  abashed. 
Such  a  story  there  is  of  Archimedes  in  Vitruvius,  that,  havinc; 
found  out  the  meanes  to  know  how  much  gold  was  mingled 
with  the  silver  in  king  liieron's  crown,  ran  naked  forth  of  the 
bath  and  cryed,  tlorsy.a,,  I  have  found  ;  ^  and  jcas  commonly  so 
intent  to  his  sttidies,  that  he  never  perceived  ivhat  was  done 
about  him  :  when  the  city  ivas  taken,  and  the  souldiers  now 
ready  to  rifle  his  house,  he  took  no  notice  of  it.  S'.  Bernard 
rode  all  day  long  bv  the  Lemnian  lake,  and  asked  at  last  where 
he  was  (Marulius  lib.  2.  cup.  4)..    It  was  Dcmocritus  carria«^e 

=■  Pcrs.  Sat.  3.  They  cannot  fiddle  ?  but,  as  Tliemistocles  said,  he  could  make  a 
smalltown  become  a  great  city.  Ingcnium,  sibi  quod  vanas  desumpsit 

Athenas,  Et  septem  studiis  aniios  do 'it,  insenuitque  I.ibris  et  curb,  statua  taci- 
turnius exit  Plcrutnqi.ie,  ct  ri.sii  populum  quatit.  Hor.  ep.  2.  lib.  2.         "  Pers.  Sat. 

Translated  by  M.  Ji.  Holiday.  ■•■  Tiiomas.  ruborc  conftisus,  tlixit  sc  de  argii- 

mento  cogltas.sc.  f  Plutarch,  viti  M;.rc:eili.  Xec  scnsit  urbem  captam,  iiec 

m:lites  m  doinuni  irrueales,  adeo  iiitcntus  sLudi'.s,  &c. 
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alone  that  made  theAl)dentcs  suppose  liim  to  have  been  mad 
and  send  for  Hippocrates  to  cure  him  :  if  he  had  been  in  any 
solemn  company,  he  would  upon  occasions  fall  a  laugliino-, 
Theophrastus  saith  as  much  of  Heraclitus,  for  that  he  cont?- 
nually  wept,  and  Laertius  of  Menedemus  Lampsacenus,  be- 
cause he  ran  like  a  mad-man,  ^  saying,  he  came  from  hell  as 
a  spie,  to  tell  the  divels  what  mortal  men  did.  Your  greatest 
students  are  conunonly  no  better — silly,  soft  fellowes  in  their 
outward  behaviour,  absurd,  ridiculous  to  others,  and  no  whit 
experienced  in  worldly  business  :  tht^v  can  measure  the  hea- 
vens, range  over  the  world,  teach  others  wisdome;  and  yet,  in 
bargains  and  contracts,  they  are  circumvented  by  every  base 
tradesman.  Are  not  these  men  fools?  and  how  should  they 
be  otherwise,  but  as  so  many  sots  in  schools,  ivhen  (as  ^  he 
well  observed)  tliey  7ieitlier  hear  nor  see  such  things  as  are 
commonly  practised  abroad  P  how  should  they  get  experience  ? 
by  what  meanes?  "  I  knew  in  my  time  many  schollars,  saith 
jEneas  Sylvius  (in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Gasper  Scitick,  chan- 
cellour  to  the  emperour)  excellent  luell  learned,  but  so  rude,  so 
silly,  that  they  had  no  common  civility,  nor  knew  how  to 
manage  their  domestick  or  publike  affaires.  Paglarensis  was 
ainazed,  and  said  his  farmer  had  surely  cosened  him,  when  he 
heard  him  tell  that  his  sow  had  eleven  pigs,  and  his  asse  had 
hut  one  foal.  To  say  the  best  of  this  profession,  I  can  give  no 
other  testimony  of  them  in  general,  than  that  of  ^  Pliny 
of  Is£eus — he  is  yet  a  schollar;  than  which  kinde  of  men 
there  is  nothing  so  simple,  so  sincere,  none  better ;  they  are, 
most  part,  harmless,  honest,  npright,  innocent,  plain-dealing 
men. 

Now,  because  they  are  commonly  subject  to  such  hazards 
and  inconveniencies,  as  dotage,  madness,  simplicity,  &c.  Jo. 
Voschius  would  have  good  schollars  to  be  highly  rewarded,  and 
had  in  some  extraordinary  respect  above  other  men,  ^io  have 
greater  privileges  than  the  rest,  that  adventure  themselves 
and  abbreviate  their  lives  for  the  publike  good.  But  our 
patrons  of  learning  are  so  far^,  now  adayes,from  respecting  the 
Muses,  and  giving  that  honour  to  schollars,  or  reward,  which 
thev  deserve,  and  are  allowed  by  those  indulgent  privileges  of 

•Sub  Fiir'ue  larva  circumivit  urbcm,  dictitans  se  exploratorem  ab  inferis  vcriisse, 
•  Ji-l.Tiiriitn  cl.vmonibijs  mortalium  pcccata.  ^  Petroiiius.  Ego  arbitror  in  schohs 

stultissimos  fieri,  quia  nihil  eoruni,  qua-  in  usu  habcmiis,  aut  audiunt  ant  v.dcnt. 
«  Xovi.  m/is  c'licbns,  plerosquc  stpdiis  litcraruin  deditos,  qui  disciphnis  admodum 
s-'oundahant ;  scd  bi  nihil  civilitatis  habcbant,  nec  rem  publ.  ncc  domcsticani  rcgcrc 
nor-nr.  iiU.puit  Pngh.rensi.s,  ct  f,.rn  villicum  accusnvit,  qni  sucm  tcctam  undccni 
porccllos,  asinam  uniim  duntaxat  piilhun,  enixam  rctulcrat.  •  Lib.  1.  Lpist.  J, 

Adhuc  schoUticiis  tantux)!  est;  quo  gcnerc  honiinuni.  niiiil  ant  est  simphcius,  ant 
sincxrlus,  ant  nx-lius.  =  "Jure  pnvilcgiandi,  qui  ob -omniupc  bonam  abbre^ 

viant  sibi  vitam. 
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many  noble  princes,  that,  after  all  their  pains  taken  In  the  uni- 
versities, cost  and  charge,  expences,  irksome  hours,  laborious 
tasks,  wearisome  dayes,  dangers,  hazards,  (barred  interim  from 
all  pleasures  which  other  men  have,  mewed  up  like  hawks  all 
their  lives)  if  they  chance  to  wade  through  them,  they  shall 
in  the  end  be  rejected,  contemned,  and  (which  is  their  greatest 
niiserie)  driven  to  their  shifts,  exposed  to  want,  poverty,  and 
beggery.    Their  familiar  attendants  are, 

a  Pallentes  Morbi,  Luctus,  Curaeque,  Laborque, 
Et  Metus,  et  malesuada  Fanies,  et  turpis  Egestas, 
Terribiles  visu  fornioe  

Griefe,  Labour,  Care,  pale  Sickness,  Miseries, 

Feare,  filthy  Poverty,  Hunger  that  cryes  j 

Terrible  monsters  to  be  seen  with  eys. 

If  there  were  nothing  else  to  trouble  them,  the  conceit  of 
this  alone  were  enough  to  make  them  all  melancholy.  Most 
other  trades  and  professions,  after  some  scaven  yeares  prenlise- 
ship,  are  enabled  by  their  craft  to  live  of  themselves.  A  mer- 
chant adventures  his  goods  at  sea  ;  and,  though  his  hazard  be 
great,  yet,  if  one  ship  return  of  four,  he  likely  makes  a  saving 
voyage.  An  husbandmans  gains  are  almost  certain  ;  quihis 
ipse  Jupiter  nocere  noh,  potest  ('tis  ''Cato's  hyperbole,  a  great 
husband  himself) :  only  schollars,  methinks,  are  most  uncer- 
tain, unrespected,  subject  to  all  casualties,  and  hazards  :  for, 
first,  not  one  of  a  many  proves  to  be  a  schoUarj  all  are  not 
capable  and  docile ;  '^ex  omni  lignn  non  Jit  Mercurius  :  we^ 
can  make  majors  and  officers  every  year,  but  not  schollars  : 
kings  can  invest  knights  and  barons,  as  Sigismond  the  em- 
perour  confessed  :  universities  can  give  degrees;  and 

Tu  quod  es,  e  populo  quilibet  esse  potest : 
l)ut  he,  nor  they,  nor  all  the  world,  can  give  learning,  make 
philosophers,  artists,  oratours,  poets.  We  can  soon  say, 
(as  Seneca  well  notes)  0  virum  hoinim!  o  divitem!  point  at  a 
rich  man,  a  good,  an  happy  man,  a  proper  man,  sumtuose 
.vestiiiwi,  calamistratum,  bene  olentem  :  magno  temporis 
impendio  constat  hcec  laiidatio,  a  virum  literatum  !  but 
"^tis  not  so  easily  performed  to  finde  out  a  learned  man. 
Learning  is  not  so  quickly  got :  though  they  may  be  willing 
to  take  pains,  and  to  that  end  sufficiently  informed  and 
hberally  maintained  by  their  patrons  and  parents,  yet  few  can 
compass  it:  or,  if  they  be  docile,  yet  all  mens  wills  arc  not 
answerable  to  their  wits  ;  they  can  apprehend,  but  will  not 
take  pains  J  they  are  either  seduced  by  b^d  companions,  vel  in 

"Vir^.  6.  .£n.       '■Plutarch,  vita  ejus.    Ccitiim  agricolationis  lucrum,  &c. 
^notaunis  fmnt  consuks  ct  procorisules ;  rex  et  poL-ta  quotaipiii  non  n,.scitur. 

Vol.  I.  Y  ^ 
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puellam  imp'mgnnt,  vel  in  poculum^  and  so  spend  their  time 
to  their  friends  gricfe  and  their  own  undoings.  Or,  put  case 
they  be  studious,  industrious,'  of  ripe  wits,  and  perhaps  good 
capacities,  then  how  many  diseases  of  body  and  minde  must 
they  encounter?  No  labour  in  the  world  like  unto  study.  It 
may  be,  their  temperature  will  not  endure  it;  but,  striving  to 
be  excellent,  to  know  all,  they  lose  health,  wealth,  wit,  life,  and 
all.  Let  him  yet  happily  escape  all  these  hazards,  areis  intes-' 
iiiiis,  with  a  body  of  brass,  and  is  now  consummate  and  ripe; 
he  hath  profited  in  his  studies,  and  proceeded  with  all  applause: 
after  many  expences,  he  is  fit  for  preferment :  where  shall  he 
have  it  ?  he  is  as  far  to  seek  it,  as  he  was  (after  twenty  yeares 
standing)  at  the  first  day  of  his  coming  to  the  university.  For, 
what  course  shall  he  take,  being  now  capable  and  ready  ?  The 
most  parable  and  easie,  and  about  which  many  are  employed, 
is  to  teach  a  school,  turn  lecturer  or  curate;  and,  for  that,  he 
shall  have  faulkners  wages,  ten  pound  per  annumy  and  his 
dyet,  or  some  srnall  stipend,  so  long  as  he  can  please  his  patroa 
or  the  parish:  if  they  approve  him  not  (for  usually  they  do 
but  a  year  or  two— as  inconstant,  as  ^they  that  cryed,  Ho- 
sanna"  one  day,  and  "  Crucifie  him"  the  other)  serving- 
man  like,  he  must  go  look  a  new  master:  if  they  do,  what  is 
his  reward  ? 

»Hoc  quoque  te  manet,  ut  pueros  elementa  docentem 
Occupet  extremis  in  vicis  alba  senectus.  , 

Like  an  asse,  he  wears  out  his  time  for  provender,  and  can 
shew  a  stum  rod,  togam  tritam  et  laceram,  saith  ^^Haedus,  an 
old  torn  gown,  an  ensign  of  his  infelicity ;  he  hath  his  labour 
for  his  pain,  amodiam  to  keep  him  till  he  be  decrepit;  and 
that  is  all.  Crammaticus  non  est  felix,  &c.  If  he  be  a 
trencher  chaplain  in  a  gentlemans  house,  (as  it  befel  ^  Eu- 
phormio)  after  some  seaven  yeares  service,  he  may  perchance 
have  a  living  to  the  halves,  or  some  small  rectory  with  the 
mother  of  the  maids  at  length,  a  poor  kinswoman,  or  a  crackt 
chamber-maid,  to  have  and  to  hold  during  the  time  of  his  life. 
But,  if  he  offend  his  good  patron,  or  displease  his  lady  mistris 
in  the  mean  time, 

<^  Ducetur  plantS,  velut  ictus  ab  Hercule  Cacus, 
Poneuirque  foras,  si  quid  tentaverit  uuquam 
Hiscere  

33  Hercules  did  bv  Cacus,  he  shall  be  dragged  forth  of  doors 
by  the  heels,  aWay  with  him.    If  he  bend  his  forces  to  some 

* 

-  Mat.  21.      *  Hor.  «p.  20. 1.  1.      *  l'^-  i-  <i<  contem.  amoT,      *  Satyricos. 
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other  studies,  with  an  intent  to  be  a  secretis  to  some  noble 
man,  or  in  such  a  place  with  an  embassadour,  he  shall  finde 
that  these  persons  rise,  like  prentises,  one  under  anotherj  and  so, 
in  many  tradesmens  shops,  when  the  master  is  dead,  the  fore- 
man of  the  shop  commonly  steps  in  his  place.  Now  for  poets, 
rhetoricians,  historians,  philosophers,  mathematicians,  so- 
phisters,  &c.  they  are  like  grashoppers  :  sing  they  must  in 
summer,  and  pine  in  the  winter;  for  there  is  no  preferment 
for  them.  Even  so  they  were  at  first,  if  you  will  beleeve  that 
pleasant  tale  of  Socrates,  which  he  told  faire  Phaedrus  under  a 
plane  tree,  atthebankesof  the  river  Ismenus.  About  noon,  when 
it  was  hot,  and  the  grashoppers  made  a  noyse,  he  took  that 
sweet  occasion  to  tell  him  a  tale,  how  grashoppers  were  once 
schollars,  musicians,  poets,  &c.  before  the  Muses  were  born, 
•and  lived  without  meat  and  drink,  and  for  that  cause  were  turned 
by  Jupiter  into  grashoppers  :  and  may  be  turned  again,  in 
Tithoni  cicadas,  aut  Lyciorum  ranas,  for  any  reward  I  see 
thev  are  like  to  have  :  or  else  in  the  mean  time,  I  would  they 
could  live,  as  they  did,  without  any  viaticum,  like  so  many 
^manucodiatce,  those  Indianbirds  of  Paradise,  as  we  commonly 
call  them — those,  I  mean,  that  live  with  the  ayr  and  dew  of 
heaven,  and  need  no  other  food  :  for,  being  as  they  are,  their 
"  rhetorick  only  serves  them  to  curse  their  had  fortunes ; 
and  many  of  them,  for  want  of  meanes,  are  driven  to  hard  shifts; 
from  grashoppers,  they  turn  humble-bees  and  wasps,  plain 
parasites,  and  make  the  Muses  mules,  to  satisfy  their  hun- 
ger-starved paunches,  and  get  a  meals  meat.  To  say  truth,  'tis 
the  common  fortune  of  most  schollars,  to  be  servile  and  poor, 
to  complain  pittifully,  and  lay  open  their  wants  to  their  re- 
spectless  patrons,  as  ^  Cardan  doth,  as  ^  Xylander,  and  many 
others  ;  and  (which  is  too  common  in  those  dedicatory  epis- 
tles) for  hope  of  gain,  to  lye,  flatter,  and  with  hyperbolical 
elogiums  and  commendations,  to  magnifi«  and  extol  an  illite- 
rate unworthy  ideot,  for  his  excellent  vertues,  whom  they 
should  rather  (as  ^Machiavel  oterves)  vilifie  and  rail  at  down- 
right for  his  most  notorious  villanics  and  vices.  So  they  pro- 
stitute themselves,  as  fidlers,  or  mercenary  tradesmen,  to  serve 
great  mens  turns  for  a  small  reward.  They  are  like  s.Indians; 
they  have  store  of  gold,  but  know  not  the  worth  of  it  :  for  I 
am  of  Synesius  opinion,     King  Hieron  got  more  by  Simo- 

•  Ars  colit  astra.       •>  Aldrovandus,  de  Avibus  1.  12.  Gesner,  &c.  «  Literas 

habcnt,  qucis  sibi  ct  fortunie  suae  malcdicanr.  Sat.  Mcnip.  *  Lib.  dc  libris  pio- 
priis,  fol.  24.         «  Prasfat.  translat.  Plutarch.  f  Polit.  disput.  Laudibus  ex- 

toUunt  cos,  ac  si  virtntibus  poHerciit,  qiios,  ob  infinita  scelera,  potius  vituperareopor- 
tcrct  g  Or,  ab  horses  know  not  their  strength,  they  consider  not  their  own 

>*-orth.  h  Plura  ex  Simoiiidis  familiaritate  Hieron  conseauutus  est,  quam  ex 

llicrouis  Simonidc^, 
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nides  acquamtnnce,  than  Simonidcs  did  by  his:  they  have  their 
best  education,  good  institution,  sole  qualilicalion  from  us; 
and,  when  they  have  done  well,  their  honour  and  immortality 
from  118 ;  we  are  the  living  tombes,  registers,  and  so  many 
trumpeters  of  their  fames  :  what  was  Achilles,  without  Ho- 
mer ?  Alexander,  without  Arrian  and  Curtius  ?  who  had 
known  the  Caesars,  but  for  Suetonius  and  Dion? 

•  Vixerunt  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi :  sed  omnes  illacrymabilcs 
Urgentur,  ignotique,  longi 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 

They  are  more  beholden  to  schollars,  than  schollars  to  them  ; 
but  they  under-value  themselves,  and  so,  by  those  great  men, 
are  kept  down.  Let  them  have  all  that  Encyclopaedia,  all  the 
learning  in  the  world  ;  they  must  keep  it  to  themselves,  ^  live 
in  base  esteem,  and  starve,  except  they  will  submit  (as  Bu- 
daeus  well  hath  it)  so  many  good  parts,  so  many  ensigns  of 
arts,  vertues,  and  be  slavishly  obnoxious,  to  some  illiterate  po~ 
tentaie,  and  live  under  his  insolent  worship,  or  honour,  likcpa' 
rasiteSy  qui,  tamquam  mures,  alienum  panem  comedunt.  For, 
to  say  truth,  artes  hcB  non  sunt  lucrativcB  (as  Guido  Bonat, 
that  great  astrologer  could  foresee)  they  be  not  gainful  arts 
these,  sed  esurientes  et  famelicce,  but  poor  and  hungry. 

'  Dat  Galenus  opesj  dat  Justinianus  honores  j 
Sed  genus  et  species  cogitur  ire  pedes : 

The  rich  physitian,  honour'd  lawyers,  ride, 
Whil'st  the  poor  schollar  foots  it  by  their  side. 

Poverty  is  the  Muses  patrimony  ;  and,  as  that  poetical  divinity 
teacheth  us,  when  Jupiter's  daughters  were  each  of  them  mar- 
ryed  to  the  Gods,  the  Muses  alone  were  left  solitary.  Helicon 
forsaken  of  all  suters^  and  I  beleeve  it  was,  because  they  had 
no  portion. 

Calliope  longum  coelebs  cur  vixit  in  lEVum  ? 
Nempc  nihil  dotis,  quod  numeraret,  erat. 

Why  did  Calliope  live  so  long  a  maid  ? 
Because  she  had  no  dowry  to  be  paid. 

Ever  since,  all  their  followers  are  poor,  forsaken,  and  left  xmto 
themselves  5  in  so  much  that,  as    Petronius  argues,  you  shall 

*  Hor.  lib.  4.  od.  9.  ^  Inter  inertes-et  plebeios  fere  jacct,  uUimum  kcum  ha- 

bens,  nisi  tot  artis  virlutlsquc  insignia,  turpiter,  obiioxic,  supparisitando  facibus  subjc. 
cerit  proterv;e  insoientisqne  potenti.v.  Lib.  1.  de  contempt,  rerum  fortuitarum. 
c  Bnchuian.  eleg.  lib.  "  In  Satyrico.  Intrat  senex,  sed  cultu  non  >ta  spec.osus, 
ut  facile  appnreret  eum  bac  nota  literatum  esse  ;  quos  divitcs  ooisse  soier.t.  Lgo,  ni- 
quit,  poeta  sum.  Quare  ergo  tam  male  vcstitus  cs  ?  Propter  hoc  ipsura;  amor  inge- 
uii  ueiniiiem  unquam  divilem  fecit.  ! 
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likely  know  them  by  their  clothes.  There  came^  saith  he, 
ly  chance  into  my  company,  a  fellow,  not  very  spruce  to 
look  on,  that  I  could  perceive,  by  that  note  alone,  he  was  a 
schollar,  whom  commonly  rich  men  hate.  I  asked  him  what, 
he  was :  he  answered,  a  poet.  I  demanded  again  why  he  was 
so  ragged :  he  told  me,  this  kinde  of  learning  never  made  any 
man  rich. 

*Qui  pelago  credit,  magno  se  fosnoretollit; 
Qui  pugnaset  castra  petit,  praecingitur  auro; 
Vilis  adulator  picto  jacet  ebrius  ostro  j 
Sola  pruinosis  horret  facundia  paniiis, 

A  merchants  gain  is  great,  that  goes  to  sea ; 

A  souldier  embossed  all  in  gold  : 
A  flatterer  lyes  fox'd  in  brave  array; 

A  schollar  only  ragged  to  behold. 

All  which  our  ordirjary  students  right  well  perceiving  in  the 
universities— how  unprofitable  these  poetical,  mathematical, 
and  philosophical  studies  are,  how  little  respected,  how  few- 
patrons — apply  themselves  in  all  haste  to  those  three  commo-- 
dious  professions  of  law,  physick,  and  divinity,  sharing  them- 
selves between  them,  ''rejecting  Jhese  arts  in  the  mean  time, 
history,  philosophy,  philology,  or  lightly  passing  them  over, 
as  pleasant  toyes,  fitting  oijly  table  talk,  and  to  furnish  iheni 
with  discourse.  They  are  not  so  behoveful :  he  that  can  tell 
his  mony,  hath  arithmetick  enough  :  he  is  a  true  geometri- 
cian, can  measure  out  a  good  fortune  to  himself;  a  perfect 
astrologer,  that  can  cast  the  rise  and  fall  of  others,  and  mark 
their  errant  motions  to  his  own  use.  The  best  opticks  are,  to 
reflect  the  beames  of  some  great  mens  favpur  and  grace  to  shine 
upon  him.  He  is  a  good  engineer,  that  alone  can  make  an 
instrument  to  get  preferment.  This  was  the  common  tenent 
and  practice  of  Poland,  as  Cromerus  observed,  not  long;  since, 
in  the  first  book  of  his  history  :  their  universities  were  gene- 
rally base;  not  a  philosopher,  a  mathematician,  an  antiquary, 
&c.  to  be  found  of  ariy  note  amongst  them,  because  they  had 
no^set  reward  or  stipend  ;  but  every  man  betook  himself  to  di- 
vinity, hoc  solum  in  votis  hahens,  qpimum  sacerdotimn ;  a 
good  parsonage  was  their  aim,  This  was  tht?  practice  of  some 
of  our  near  neighbours,  as  '^Lipsius  inveighs  ;  they  thrust 
their  children  to  the  study  of  law  and  divinity,  before  they  be 
inforrned  aright,  or  capable  of  such  studies,    Scilicet  omnibus 

'  Petronius  Arbiter.  ^  Oppressus  paupcrtate  animus  nihil  esimium  aut  suIj- 

hme  cogitarc  potest.  Amanitafcs  liiprarum,  aiit  elcgantiam,  quoniam  nihil  prx:sidii 
ui  his  ad  vitse  commodum  vidct,  primo  ncgligcre,  niox  odisse,  incipjt.  iiqu^t 
«i.^:stol.  quest,  lib.  4.  F.p.  '21, 
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artihus  antisiat  spes  lucri;  et  formosior  est  cumulus  aurij  quam 
quidquid  Grceci  Latimque  deliranles  scripseruni.  Ex  hoc 
numero  deinde  veniuiit  ad  gulernacula  reipub.  intersunt  et 
prcesimt  cnnsiliis  regum;  o  paler !  opatria!  so  he  complained; 
and  so  many  others:  for  even  so  we  finde,  to  serve  a  great 
man,  to  get  an  office  in  some  bishops  court  (to  practise  in 
some  good  town),  or  compass  a  benefice,  is  the  mark  we  shoot 
zty  as  being  so  advantageous,  the  high  way  to  preferment. 

Although,  many  times,  for  ought  I  can  see,  these  men  fail 
as  often  as  the  rest  in  their  projects,  and  are  as  usually  frustrate 
of  their  hopes  :  for,  let  him  be  a  doctor  of  the  law,  an  excel- 
lent civilian  of  good  worth,  where  shall  he  practise  and  expa- 
tiate ?  Their  fields  are  so  scant,  the  civil  law  with  us  so  con- 
tracted with  prohibitions,  so  few  causes,  by  reason  of  those  all- 
devouring  municipal  laws,  fquihus  nihil  illiteratius,  saith 
a  Erasmus — an  illiterate  and  a  barbarous  study;  for,  though 
they  be  never  so  well  learned  in  it,  I  can  hardly  vouchsafe  them 
the  name  of  schollars,  except  they  be  otherwise  qualified  i  and 
so  few  courts  are  left  to  that  profession,  such  slender  offices, 
and  those  commonly  to  be  compassed  at  such  dear  rates,  that 
I  know  not  how  an  ingenious  man  should  thrive  amongst  them. 
Now  for  physitiuns,  there  are  in  every  village  so  many  mounte- 
banks, empericks,  quack-salvers,  Paracelsians  (as  they  call 
themselves),  causifici  et  sanicidce  {  so^  Clenard  terms  them), 
wizards,  alchymists,  poor  vicars,  cast  apothecaries,  physitians 
men,  barbers,  and  good  wives,  professing  great  skill,  that  I 
make  great  doubt  how  they  shall  be  maintained,  or  who  shall 
be  their  patients.  Besides,  there  are  so  many  of  both  sorts, 
and  some  of  them  such  harpyes,  so  covetous,  so  clamorous,  so 
impudent,  and  (as  *^he  said)  litigious  ideots, 

Quibus  loquacis  aflfatim  arrogantiae  est, 

Peritiae  parum  aut  nihil, 
Nec  ulla  mica  literarii  salis ; 

Crumenimulga  natio, 
Loquutnleia  turba,  litium  strophae. 

Maligna  litigantlum, 
Cohors,  togati  vultures, 

Lavernse  alumni,  agyrtae,  &c. 

Which  have  no  skill,  bat  prating  arrogance. 
No  learning ;  such  a  purse-milking  nation, 

Gown'd  vultures,  theeves,  and  a  litigious  rout 
Of  coseners,  that  haunt  tliis  occupation, 

that  tbev  cannot  well  tell  how  to  live  one  by  another,  but,  as  he 
iested  (in  the  comoedy)»of  cooks,  they  were  so  many,  ^  major 
pars  populi  aridd  reptat  fame,  they  are  almost  starved  a 

.  Ciceron.  dial.  >  £pist.  lib.  2.  '  Ja.  Dousa,  Epodon  lib.  2.  car.  5. 

*  Plauius. 
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gneat  part  of  them,  and  ready  to  devour  their  fellowes,  ^et 
noxict  calliditate  se  corripere;  such  a  multitude  of  pettifoggers 
and  empericks,  such  impostours,  that  an  honest  man  knows 
not  in  what  sort  to  compose  and  behave  himself  in  their  so- 
ciety, to  carry  himself  with  credit  in  so  vile  a  rout;  scie?iticB 
nomen,  tot  sumtibus  partum  et  vigiliis,  profUeri  dispudeatp 
postquam, 

Last  of  all,  to  come  to  our  divines,  the  most  noble  profession 
and  worthy  of  double  honour,  but  of  all  others  the  most  di- 
stressed and  miserable.  If  you  will  not  beleeve  me,  hear  a 
briefeofit,  as  it  was,  not  many  yeares  since,  publikely  preached 
at  Paul's  cross,  ''by  a  grave  minister  then,  and  now  a  reverend 
bishop  of  this  land.  IVe,  that  are  bred  up  in  learning,  and 
desiinated  by  our  parents  to  this  end,  we  suffer  our  childhood  in 
the  grammar  school,  which  Austin  calls  magnam  tyrannidem, 
et  grave  malum,  and  compares  it  to  the  torments  of  martyr -r- 
dome;  when  we  come  to  the  university,  if  we  live  of  the 
college  allowance,  as  Phalaris  objected  to  the  Lconiines, 
•n-uvTuv  TTAijv  Hcii  (po?a,  needy  of  all  things  but  hunger 
and  fear  e ;  or,  if  we  be  maintained  but  partly  by  our  parents 
cost,  do  expend  in  [un]  necessary  maintenance,  bookes,  and 
degrees,  before  we  come  to  any  perfection, five  hundred  pounds, 
or  a  thousand  marks.  If,  by  this  price  of  the  exppiice  of  time, 
our  bodies  and  spirits,  our  substance  and  patrimonies,  we  pan- 
7L0t  purchase  those  small  rewards,  which  are  ours  by  law,  and 
the  right  of  inheritance,  a  poor  parsonage,  or  a  vicarage  of 
50l.  per  annum,  but  we  must  pay  to  the  patron  for  the  lease  of 
a  life  fa  spent  and  out-worn  life) ,  either  in  annual  pension,  ox 
above  the  rate  of  a  coppyhold,  and  that  luith  the  hazard  and 
loss  oj  our  soules,  by  simony  and  perjury,  and  the  forfeiture  of 
all  our  spiritual  preferments,  in  esse  and  posse,  both  present 
and  to  come;  uihat  father  after  a  ivhile  luill  be  so  improvident , 
to  bring  vp  his  son,  to  his  great  charge,  to  this  necessary  beg-r 
gery  P  What  Christian  will  be  so  irreligious  to  bring  up  his  son 
in  that  course  of  life,  which,  by  all  probability  and  necessity, 
cogit  ad  turpia,  enforcing  to  sin,  will  entangle  him  in  simony 
and  perjury,  when  as  the  poet  saith, 

Invitatas  ad  heec  aliquis  de  ponte  negabit  r^. 

a  beggers  brat,  taken  from  the  bridge  ivhere  he,sits  a  begging, 
if  he  knew  the  inconvenience,  had  cause  to  refuse  it.  This 
being  thus,  have  not  we  fished  faire  all  this  while,  that  are  ini^ 
tiate  divines,  to  find  no  better  fruits  of  our  labours? 

Hoc  est,  cur  palles  ?  cur  quis  nori  prandeat;,  hoc  est  I 
Po  we  macerate  our  selves  for  this?  is  it  for  this  we  rise  so 
e;xrly  all  the  year  long,  '^leaping  (as  he  saith)  07/^0/ our  beds^ 
when  we  hear  the  bell  ring,  as  if  we  had  heard  a  thmider  clapf^ 

•  Bare.  Argenis,  lib.  3.  ^  joh,  Ho^son,  4  Novcinbris,  1597.    The  sermon 

^vas  printed  by  Arnold  Hartfield,         c  Pers.  Sat.  3.  a  £  jcctp  e.xsUicutes,  ad 

subitum  tuitinnabuh  plausum,  quasi  fulmine  tevriti,  ^,  '  ^  '  ^-i 
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If  this  be  all  the  respect,  reward,  and  honour,  we  shall  have, 

•  Frange  leves  calamos,  et  scinde,  Thalia,  libcllos: 

let  us  give  over  our  bookes,  and  betake  our  selves  to  some  other 
course  of  life.    To  what  end  should  we  study? 

•■Quid  me  literulas  stulti  docuere  parentes? 

what  did  our  parents  mean  to  make  us  scholiars,  to  be  as  far  to 
seek  for  preferment  after  twenty  yeares  study,  as  we  were  at 
first?  why  do  we  take  such  pains? 

Quid  tantum  Insanis  juvat  impallescere  chartis? 

If  there  be  no  more  hope  of  reward,  no  better  encouragement, 
I  say  again, 

Frange  leves  calamos,  ct  scinde,  Thalia,  llbellos: 

let's  turn  souldiers,  sell  our  bookes,  and  buy  swords,  guns,  and 
pikes,  or  stop  bottles  with  them,  turn  our  philosophers  gowns 
(as  Cleanthes  once  did)  unto  millers  coats,  leave  all,  and  rather 
betake  our  selves  to  any  other  course  of  life,  than  to  continue 
longer  In  this  miserie.  ^Prcestat  dentiscalpia  radere^  qudm 
litcrariis  monumenlis  magnatuw  favorem  einendicare. 

Yea,  but  me  thinks  I  hear  some  man  except  at  these  words, 
that  '^though  this  be  true  which  I  have  said  of  the  estate  of 
scholiars,  and  especially  of  divines,  that  it  is  miserable  and 
distressed  at  this  time,  that  the  church  suffers  shipwrack  of 
her  goods,  and  that  they  have  just  cause  to  complain)  there  is 
a  fault;  but  whence  proceeds  it?  if  the  cause  were  justly  ex- 
amined, it  would  be  retorted  upon  our  selves;  if  we  were  cited 
at  that  tribunal  of  truth,  we  should  be  found  guilty,  and  not 
able  to  excuse  it.  That  there  is  a  fault  among  us,  I  confess ; 
and,  were  there  not  a  buyer,  there  would  not  be  a  seller  t  but 
to  him  that  will  consider  belter  of  it,  it  will  more  than  mani- 
festly appear,  that  the  fountain  of  these  miseries  proceeds  from 
these  griping  patrons.  In  accusing  them,  I  do  not  altogether 
excuse  us :  both  are  faulty,  they  and  we  :  yet,  in  ray  judgement, 
theirs  is  the  greater  fault,  more  apparent  causes,  and  more  to 
be  condemned.  For  my  part,  if  it  be  not  with  me  as  I  would, 
or  as  it  should,  I  do  ascribe  the  cause  (as  Cardan  did  in  the 
like  case)  meo  infortunio  potius  quam  illorum  sceleri,  to 
«mine  own  infelicity,  rather  than  their  naughtiness,  (although 
I  have  been  baffled  in  my  time  by  some  of  them,  and  have  as 
just  cause  to  complain  as  another)  or  rather  indeed  to  mine 

•  Mart.  >■  Man.  <=  Sat.  Menip.  I.ib.  3.  dccons.  '  I  had  no  mo- 
Tiy:  I  wanted  impudence  :  I  could  not  scamblc,  teinporizc,  dissemble:  non  pran- 
d'eretoliis,  &c— Vis,  dicam  ?  ad  palpandum  ct  a.lulaiidum  pcnitus  insulM'S  recudi 
noil  possum,  jam  senior,  ut  sim  ulis ;  et  fingi  nolo,  uteunquc  male  ccdat  in  rem  nieam, 
e:  obscurus  inde  dclitescan^. 
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own  neoligence  ;  for  I  was  ever  like  that  Alexander  (in  Plu- 
tarch) (Jra°su3  his  tutour  in  philosophy,  who,  though  he  lived 
many  yeares  familiarly  with  yich  Crassns,  was  even  as  poor  when 
from,  (which  many  wondrcd  at)  as  when  he  came  first  to  him. 
He  never  asked;  the  other  never  gave  him  any  thing;  when  he 
travelled  with  Crassus,  he  borrowed  an  hatof  hin);at  his  return 
restored  it  again.  I  have  had  some  such  noble  friends,  acquaint- 
ance, and  schollars;  but,  most  pari,  (common  courtesies  and 
ordinary  respects  excepted)  they  and  1  parted  as  we  met :  they 

gave  nie  as  much  as  I  requested,  and  that  was  And  as 

Alexander  ab  Alexandro  fGenial.  dier.  I.  6.  c.  1 6)  made  answer 
to  Hieronymus  Massainus  that  wondred,  qmm.  plures  ipiaixrs 
et  ignolnles  ad  digniiates  et  sacerdotia  promotos  quotidie  vidc- 
ret^  when  other  men  rose,  slill  he  was  in  the  same  state,  eodem 
tenore  et  fortmid,  cui  wercedem  lahonnn  studionimque  dc- 
heri  putaret,  whom  he  thought  to  deserve  as  well  as  the  rest — 
he  made  answer,  that  he  was  content  with  his  present  estate, 
was  not  ambitious;  and,  although  ohjurgahundus  suam  segnl- 
tiem  accusaret,  cum  ohscurce  soriis  homines  ad  sacerdotia  et 
pontijicatus  cvectos,  c^c.  he  chid  him  for  his  backwardness,  yet 
he  was  still  the  same:  and  for  my  part  (though  I  be  not  wor- 
thy perhaps  to  carry  Alexander's  bookes)  yet  by  some  over- 
weening and  well  wishing  friends,  the  like  speeches  have  been 
used  tome;  but  I  replyed  still,  with  Alexander,  that  I  had 
enough,  and  more  peradventure  than  I  deserved;  and  with  Li- 
banius  Sophista,  that  rather  chose  (when  honours  and  ofiices 
by  the  emperour  were  offered  unto  him)  to  be  talis  sophisia, 
quam  talis  ?nagistrat?is,  I  had  as  lieve  be  still  Democritus 
'^im\or,a.iid'priuus privat us,  simihijam darciur  optio,  quam  talis 

j'ortasse  doctor,  talis  domiuus.  Scd  quorsvni  hcecP  For  the 

rest,  'tis,  on  both  sides,  /acinus  detestandum  to  buy  and  sell 
livings,  to  detain  from  the  church  that  which  God's  and  mens 
lawes  have  bestowed  on  it;  but  in  them  must,  and  that  from 
the  cbvetousness  and  ignorance  of  such  as  are  interested  in  this 
business.  I  name  covetousncss  in  the  first  place,  as  the  root  of 
all  these  mischiefes,  which  (Achan  like)  compels  them  to 
commit  sacrilege,  and  to  make  Simoniacal  compacts,  (and  what 
not?)  to  their  own  ends,  ^  and  that  kindles  God's  wrath,  brings  a 
,  plague,  vengeance,  and  an  heavy  visitation  upon  themselves  and 
others.  Some,  out  of  that  insatiable  desire  of  filihy  lucre,  to  be 
enriched,  care  not  how  they  come  by  it,  per  fas  et  ncj'as,  hook 
or  crook,  so  they  have  it.  And  others,  when  thev  have,  with  ryot 
And  prodigality,  imbezclled  their  estates,  to  recover  themselves, 

»Vit.  Crassi.  Necfacilejudicari  potest,  vitriim  pauperior  cum  primo  ad  Crassum,  - 
^•1         ■  habcnt  iraliim  ;  sibique  mortem  aclurnam  acquiruut,  aiiis  misc- 

rabijcm  ruinaiQ,   Scrrarius,  in  Josuani,  7,  Euripides. 
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make  a  prey  of  the  church,  (robbing  it,  as  "  Julian  the.  Apostate 
tlid)  spoyl  parsons  of  their  revenues  (in  keeping  half  back,  as  a 
great  man  amongst  us  observes),  and  that  maintenance  on 
luhich  they  should  live;  by  meanes  whereof,  barbarism  is  in- 
creased, and  a  great  decay  of  Christian  professours :  for  who  will 
apply  himself  to  these  divine  studies,  his  son,  or  friend,  when, 
after  great  pains  taken,  they  shall  have  nothing  whereupon  to 
live?  But  with  what  event  do  they  these  things? 

•  Opesque  totis  viribus  venanimi :  * 
At  inde  messis  accidit  miserrima. 

They  toyle  and  moyle,  but  what  reap  they  ?  They  are  com- 
ijionly  unfortunate  families  that  use  it,  accursed  in  their  pro- 
geny, and,  as  common  experience  evincetb,  accursed  themselve* 
in  all  their  proceedings.  With  what  face  (as  ^  he  quotes  out  of 
Austin)  can  they  expect  a  blessing  or  inheritance  from  Christ 
in  heaven,  that  defraud  Christ  of  his  inheritance  here  on  earth  P 
I  would  all  our  Simoniacal  patrons,  and  such  as  detain  tithes, 
would  read  those  judicious  tracts  of     Henry  Spelman,  and  S\ 
James  Sempill,  knights;  those  late  elaborate  and  learned  trea- 
tises of  D'.  Tilslye  and  M'.  Montague,  which  they  have  written 
of  that  subject.    But,  though  they  should  read,  it  would  be 
to  small  purpose  ;  clames,  licet,  et  mare  coelo  confmdas ; 
ihunder,  lighten,  preach  hell  and  damnation,  tell  them  'tis  a 
sin;  they  will  not  beleeve  it:  denounce  and  terrific  ;  they 
have  Vcaj.Uerized  consciences;  they  do  not  attend;  as  the  in- 
chanted  adder,  they  slop  their  ears.    Call  them  base,  irreligi- 
ous, prophane,  barbarous,  pagans,  atheists.  Epicures,  (as 
5ome  of  them  surely  are)  with  the  bawd  in  Plautus,  Eugc!  op- 
time!  they  cry;  and  applaud  themselves  with  that  miser,  ^ si- 
•piul  ac  nummos  contemplor  in  area :  say  what  you  will,  quo- 
ftmque  modo  rem:  as  a  dog  barks  at  the  moon,  to  no  purpose 
are  your  sayings  :  take  your  heaven,  let  them  have  mony — 
a  base,  prophane,  epicurean,  hypocritical  rout.    For  my  part. 
Jet  theni  prelen4  vyhat  zeal  they  will,  counterfeit  religion, 
blear  the  worlds  eys,  bumbast  themselves,  and  stufFe  out  their 
greatness  with  church  spoyls,  shine  like  so  many  peacocks — 
so  cold  is  ray  ch^irily,  sq  defective  in  this  behalf,  that  I  shall 
never  think  better  of  them,  than  that  they  are  rotten  at  core, 
their  bones  are  full  of  epicurean  hypoc^isie,  and  atheistical 
marrow;  they  are  worse  thau  heathens.    For,  as  Dlonysius 
Htilicarnasseus observes  (Antiq.  Horn,  lib.  7J^  Pri?num  locum, 

»  Nicephorus,  lib.  10.  cap.  5,  ''Lord  Cook,  in  hi;;  Reports,  secund  pnrt, 

f„l.  4.1.  c  Euripides.  '^Slr  Henry  Spelman,  de  non  ictnerandis  Ecclcsiis. 

^  I  Tim.  4.  2.  fllor-  «  Primuni  locum  apud  omncs  gcntcs  babet  patritius 

deonim  cultus,  et  gcniorum;  nam  hunc  diuUssimc  custodiunt,  tain  Grarci  quam 
b.arbari,  &c. 
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&c.  Greeks  and  harlarians  observe  all  religions  riles,  and 
dare  not  break  them,  for  feare  of  offending  their  gods:  but  our 
Simoniacal  contraclers,  our  senseless  Achans,  our  stupifi  d  pa.- 
trons,  feare  neither  God  nor  divel :  they  have  evasions  for  it;  it 
is  no  sin,  or  not  due  jure  divijw,  or,  if  a  sin,  no  great  sin,  he. 
And,  though  they  be  dayly  punished  for  it,  and  they  do  mani- 
festly perceive,  that  (as  he  said)  frost  and  fraud  come  to  fowl 
ends;  yet  (as  =^Chrysostome  follows  it)  nulla  ex  poena  fit  cor- 
rectio;  et,  quasi  adversis  malitia  hominiim  provocetur,  crescit 
quotidie  quod  puniatur:  they  are  rather  worse  than  better: 
 iram  atqne  animos  a  crimine  sumunt ; 

and  the  more  they  are  corrected,  the  ^lore  they  ofFencI :  bvit  let 
them  take  their  course,  ("^Rode,  caper,  vitemj  go  on  still  a$ 
they  begin,  ("  'tis  no  sin  !")  let  them  rejoyce  secvire  :  God's 
vengeance  will  overtake  them  in  the  end;  and  these  ill  golteo. 
goods,  as  an  eagles  feathers,  'will  consume  the  rest  of  their 
substance  :  it  \s  qurnm  J'olosanum,  and  will  produce  no  bet- 
ter effects.  Let  them  lay  it  up  safe,  and  make  their  convey- 
ances  never  so  close,  lock  and  sfuit  door,  saith  Chrysostomc : 
yet  fraud  and  cov^tousnesSf  two  most  violent  theeves,  are  still 
included;  qnd  a  little  gain,  evil  gotten,  will  subvert  the  rest 
of  their  goods.  The  eagle  in  jEsop,  seeing  a  peece  of  flesh, 
now  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  swept  it  away  with  her  claws,  and 
carryed  it  to  her  nest :  but  there  was  a  burning  cole  stuck  to  it 
by  chance,  which  unawares  consumed  her  yong  ones,  nes^ 
and  all  together.  Let  our  Simoniacal  church-chopping  pa- 
trons, and  sacrilegious  harpyes,  look  for  no  better  success. 

Asecund  cause  is  ignorance, ar^d  from  thence  contempt;  sue- 
cessit  odium  in  lileras  ab  ignorantid  vulgi;  which  Junius 
well  perceived  :  this  hatred  and  conteirtpt  of  learning  proceeds 
out  of  ^ignorance;  as  they  are  themselves  barbarous,  ideots, 
dull,  illiterate,  and  proud,  so  they  esteem  of  others.  \ 

Sint  Maecenates,  non  deerunt,  Flacce,  Marones: 

Jet  there  be  bountiful  patrons,  and  there  will  be  painful  schoU 
lars  in  all  sciences.  But,  when  they  contemn  learning,  and 
think  themselves  sufficiently  qualified,  if  they  can  wri  e  and 
read,  scamble  at  a  piece  of  evidence,  or  have  so  much  Latii^ 
as  that  emperour  had,  ^qui  nescit  dissimulare,  nescit  viuere, 
they  are  unfit  to  do  their  countrey  service,  to  perform  or  uni- 

*  Tom.  1.  desteril.  trium  annorum  sub  Elia  scrmone.  Ovid.  Fast..  '  Be 
inalequassitis  vix  gaudet  tertius  hicrcs.  ^Strabo,  1.  4.  Gc-n-  «  Nihil  fa- 

cilius  opes  evertet,  q nam  avarilia  et  fraude  paita.  Etsi  eiiim  seram  addas  tali  arrx, 
et  exteriore  janua  et  vcfte  earn  communias,  intus  tamen  fraudeni  et  avaritiam,  Sec, 
In  5.  Corinth.  f  Acad.  cap.  7.  Ars  ncminem  habet  inimicum,  prartcr  igiio- 

jantcm.  e  H«  that  cannot  dissemble  cannot  live. 
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dertake  any  action  or  employment,  which  may  tend  to  the  good 
of  a  comnion-wealth,  except  it  be  to  fight,  or  to  do  countrey 
justice,  with  common  sense,  which  every  yeoman  can  like- 
wise do.  And  so  they  bring  up  their  children,  rude  as  they  arc 
themselves,  unqualified,  untaught,  uncivil  most  part.  Quis 
e  nostra  juventiUe  le^ilime  insliLuitur  Uteris?  quis 'orator es 
aut  pliilosophos  tangit  P  quis  historiam  legit,  illam  rerum 
as^endarum  quasi  animam  P  Prcecipita?it  parenles  vola  sua, 
^c.  'twas  Lipsius  complaint  to  his  illiterate  countrey-mcn  :  it 
may  be  ours.  Now  §hall  these  men  judge  of  a  schollars  worth, 
that  have  no  worth,  that  know  not  what  belongs  to  a  students 
labours,  that  cannot  distinguish  between  a  true  schollar  and  a 
drone  ?  or  him  that  by  reason  of  a  voluble  tongue,  a  strong 
voyce,  a  pleasing  tone,  and  some  trivanlly  Polyanthean  helps, 
steals  and  gleans  a  few  notes  from  other  mens  harvests,  and  so 
makes  a  f^iirer  shew,  than  he  that  is  truly  learned  indeed;  that 
thinks  it  no  more  to  preach,  than  to  speak,  ^or  to  run  away 
tv'ith  an  empty  cart  (as  a  grave  man  said)  ;  and  thereupon 
vilifie  us,  and  our  pains  ;  scorn  us,  and  all  learning.  Because 
they  are  rich,  and  have  other  meanes  to  live,  they  think  it 
concerns  them  not  to  know,  or  to  trouble  themselves  with  it; 
a  fitter  task  for  yonger  brothers,  or  poor  mens  sons,  to  be  pen 
and  inkhorn  men,  pedantical  slaves,  and  no  whit  beseeming 
the  calling"  of  a  gentleman,  as  Frenchmen  and  Germans  com- 
monly do,  neglecting  therefore  all  hurnane  learning:  what  have 
they  to  do  with  it?  Let  marriners  learn  astronomy;  merchants 
factors  study  arithnietick  ;  surveyors  get  them  geometry ; 
spectacle-makers  opticks;  landleapers  geography;  lown-clarks 
rhetorick  ;  what  should  he  do  with  a  spade,  that  hath  no  ground 
to  dig?  or  they  with  learning,  that  have  no  use  of  it?  Thus  they 
reason,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  let  marrmcrs,  prentises,  and  the 
basest  servants,  be  better  qualified  than  themselves.  In  former 
times,  kings,  princes,  and  emperours  were  the  only  schollars, 
excellent  in  all  faculties. 

Julius  Csesar  mended  the  year,  and  writ  his  owp  Commen-* 
taries ; 

^  ^  media  inter  praelia,  semper 

Stcliarum  coelique  plagis,  superisque  vacavlt. 

^  Antoninus,  Adrian,  Ncto,  Severus,  Julian,  &c.  ^Michael  ih? 
emperour,  and  Isacius,  were  so  much  give^  to  th^ir  studies,  tha^ 

>  I'.pist.  qua-st.  lib.  4.  cpist.  21.  Lipsui.?.  Dr.  King,  in  his  last  lecture  oi\ 

Jonah,  .sonieiimcs  right  reverend  lord  bi.sliop  of  London.  ^  Q,Oibus  opes  et 

otiuni,  hi  barbaro  f.istu  litcras  contcninurit.  ''  Lucaii.  lib.  8.  '"Spartian. 

Soliciti  dc  lebus  nimis.  f  Nictt.  4.  Anal,  fuinis  iucubrationura  sordcbauU 
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no  base  fellow  would  take  so  much  pains :  Orion,  Perseiis,  Al- 
phonsus,  Ptolemaeus,  famous  astronomers;  Sabor,  Muhridales, 
Lysimachus,  admired  physitians— Plato's  kings,  all ;  Evax,  that 
Arabian  prince,  a  most  expert  jeweller,  and  an  exquisite  phi- 
losopher; the  kings  of  Egypt  were  priests  of  old,  and  chosen 
from  thence:  Rex  idem  liuminum,  Phosbique  sacerdos:  but 
those  heroicall  times  are  past:  the  Muses  are  now  banished,  in 
this  bastard  age,  ad  sordida  tugtiriola,  to  meaner  persons,  and 
confined  alone  almost  to  universities.  In  those  days,  schollars 
were  highly  beloved,  "honoured,  esteemed,  as  old  Ennius 
by  Scipio  Africanus,  Virgil  by  Augustus,  Horace  by  Maece- 
nas; princes  companions^ dear  to  them,  as  Anacreon  to  Poly- 
crates^  Philoxenus  to  Dionysius,  and  highly  rewarded.  Alex- 
ander sent  Xenocrates  the  philosopher  fifty  talents,  because  he 
was  poor,  visu  rerunt  aut  eruditioiie  prcBstantes  viri  mensis 
dim  7egum  adhihiti,  as  Philostratus  relates  of  Adrian,  and 
Lampridius  of  Alexander  Severus.  Famous  clarks  came  to 
these  princes  courts,  veliit  in  Lycceum,  as  to  an  university,  and 
jwere  admitted  to  their  tables,  quasi  divum  epulis  acciimbenies ; 
:Archelaus,  that  Macedonian  king,  would  not  willingly  sup 
without  Euripides,  (amongst  the  rest  he  drank  to  him  at  supper 
one  night,  and  gave  him  a  cup  of  gold  for  his  pains)  delectatus 
po'etiB  suavi  sermone:  and  it  was  fit  it  should  be  so,  because 
(as  ^  Plato  in  his  Protagoras  well  saith)  a  good  philosopher  as 
much  excells  other  men,  as  a  great  king  doth  the  commons  of 
his  countrey ;  and  again,  ''quoniam  illis  nihil  deest,  et  minime 
e^rere  solent,  et  disciplina'i,  quas  profitentur ,  soli  a  contemiu 
vindicare  possunt ;  they  needed  not  to  beg  so  basely,  as  thev 
compell  ''schollars  in  our  times  to  complain  of  poverty,  or 
crouch  to  a  rich  chuff  for  a  meals  meat,  but  could  vindicate 
themselves,  and  those  arts  which  they  professed.  Now  they 
would  and  cannot ;  for  it  is  held  bv  some  of  them,  as  an  axiome, 
that  to  keep  them  poor,  will  make  them  study ;  they  must  be 
dyeted,  as  horses  to  a  race,  not  pampered;  " alendos  volant y 
non  saginandos,  ne  melioris  mentis  jlammula  extingvatur : 
a  fat  bird  will  not  sing,  a  fat  dog  cannot  hunt;  and  so,  by  this 
depression  of  theirs,  f  some  want  meanes,  others  will,  all  want 
^encouragement,  as  being  forsaken  almost,  and  generally  con- 
temned.   'Tis  an  old  saying, 

Sint  Maecenates,  non  deerunt,  Flacce,  Marones ; 

»  Grammaticis  olim  ct  dialefticis  jurisque  profcssoribus,  qui  specimen  eruditionis. 
dedisscnt,  eadeni  dignitatis  insignia  decreveriint  iinpcratorcs,  qiiibus'oniabant  hcroas. 
Erasm.  ep.  Jo.  Fabio  cpis.  Vicn.  i'  Probus  vir  et  philosophus  magis  pra-stat 

inter  alios  homines,  quam  rex  inclytus  inter  plebeios.  Hcinsius,  pracfat.  Poc- 

matum.  Servile  tiomeu  scholaris  jam.  =  Seneca.  *■  Hand  facii« 

emergunt,  &c.  %  Media  quod  nodis  ab  horS  Scdisti,  qua  nemo  faber,  qua  nemo 
sedebat,  Qui  docet  obliqiio  lanara  diducevc  ferro  :  Rara  tamen  mcrces,  Juv.  Sat.  7. 
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and  'tis  a  true  saying  still.  Yet  oftentimes,  I  may  not  dcnye 
it,  the  main  fault  is  in  ourselves.  Our  academicks  too  frcquciiily 
offend  in  negk-cting  patrons  (as  ^Krasmas  well  taxeth,)  or 
making  ill  choyce  of  them;  negligimus  oblatos,  ant  amplecti- 
mur  parum  aptos ;  or  if  we  get  a  good  one,  non  studemus 
mutuis  officiis  favorem  ejus  alere,  we  do  not  plye  and  follow 
him  as  we  sh(mld.  Idem  mihi  accidil  adolescenli  (saiih  Eras- 
mus, acknowledging  his  fault)  ;  ct  gravisshne  peccavi :  and 
so  may  ^^I  say  my  self,  I  have  offended  in  this,  and  so  pcrad- 
Tenture  have  many  others:  we  did  not  respondere  magnaliim 
Juvorihus,  qui  coeperuni  nos  amplecti.  apply  our  selves  with  that 
readiness  we  should  :  idleness,  love  of  liberty,  (immodiciis  amor 
lihertatls  effecit,  vt  dm  cum  perjidis  ainicis,  as  he  confesseth, 
et  periinaci  paupertate,  colluctarerj  bashfulness,  melancholy, 
limorousness,  cause  many  of  us  to  be  too  backward  and  remiss. 
So  some  offend  in  one  extream,  bdt  too  many  on  the  other  : 
we  are,  most  part,  too  forward,  too  solicitous,  too  ambitious, 
too  impudent:  we  commonly  complain  deesse  McBcenaies, 
want  of  encouragement,  want  of  meanes,  when  as  the  true  de- 
fect is  our  want  of  worth,  our  insufliciency.  Did  Maecenas 
take  notice  of  Horace  or  Virgil,  till  they  had  shewed  themselves 
first  ?  or  had  Bavins  and  Maevius  any  patrons?  Egregium  spe- 
cimen dent,  saith  Erasmus:  let. them  approve  themselves  wor- 
thy first,  sufficiently  qualified  for  learning  and  manners,  before 
they  presume  or  impudently  intrude  and  put  themselves  on 
{Treat  men,  as  too  many  do,  with  such  base  fiattery,  parasitical 
colloguing,  such  hyperbolical  elogies  they  do  usually  insinuate, 
that  it  is  a  shame  to  hear  and  see.  Immodicce  laudes  conciliani 
invidiam,  potius  quam  laudem;  and  vain  commendations  de- 
rogate from  truth;  and  we  think,  in  conclusion,  non  melius  de 
la7idaio,  pejus  de  laudantc,  ill  of  both,  the  commender  and 
commended.  So  we  offend  ;  but  the  main  fault  is  in  their 
harshness,  defect  of  patrons.  How  beloved  of  old,  and  how 
n;)uch  respected,  was  Plato  of  Dionysius !  How  dear  to  Alex- 
ander was  Aristotle,  Demaratus  to  Philip,  Solon  to  Crcesus, 
Anaxarchus  and  Trebatius  to  Augustus,  Cassius  to  Vespasian, 
Plutarch  to  Trajan,  Seneca  to  Nero,  Simonides  to  Hieronl 
how  honoured  ! 

«  Sed  ha^c  prius  fuere }  nunc  recondita 
Senent  quiete : 

those  dayes  are  gone; 

Et  spes  et  ratio  studiorum  in  Caesare  tantmn : 

•  CKil.  4.  Cf-nt.  1.  adag.  1.  ""Haa  I  (3on#  as  others  did,  put  myself  forward, 

I  might  luve  haply  been  as  great  a  maaas  many  of  my  cqualj.  '  Catullus, 

Juvcn. 
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as  he  said  of  old,  we  may  truly  say  now  :  he  Is  our  amulet,  our 
"sun,  our  sole  comfort  and  refuge,  our  Ptolemy,  our  com- 
mon Maecenas,  Jacobus  munificus,  Jacobus  pacijicus,  my  si  a 
Musarum,  rex  Flatonicus :  gr ancle  decus,  columeiique' nos- 
trum ;  a  famous  schollar  himself,  and  the  sole  patron,  pillar, 
and  sustainer  of  learning:  but  his  worth  in' this  kinde,  is  so 
well  known,  that  fas  Paterculus,  of  Cato)  jam  ipsum  laudare 
nefas  sit ;  and  (which  ''Pliny  to  Trajan)  seria  te  carmina, 
honorque  ceternus  annalium,  non  hcec  brevis  et  pudenda 
prcedicatio,  colet.  But  he  is  now  gone,  the  sun  of  ours  set  j 
and  yet  no  night  follows. 

 Sol  occubuit;  nox  nulla  sequuta  est. 

We  have  such  another  in  his  room — 

 "  alter 

Aureus  ;  et  simili  frondescit  virga  raetallo  j 

and  long  may  he  raign  and  flourish  amongst  us. 

Let  me  not  be  malitious,  and  lye  against  my  genius ;  I  may 
not  denye,  but  that  we  have  a  sprinkling  of  our  gentry,  here 
and  there  one,  excellently  well  learned,  like  those  Fuggeri  in 
Germany,  Dubartas,  Du  Plessis,  Sadael  in  France,  Picus  Mi- 
randula,  Schottus,  Barotius  in  Italy  : 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto: 

but  they  are  but  few  in  respect  of  the  multitude :  the  major  part 
(and  some  again  excepted,  that  are  indifferent)  are  wholly  bent 
for  hawks  and  hounds,  and  carryed  away  many  times  with  in- 
temperate lust,  gaming,  and  drinking.  If  they  read  a  book  at 
any  time,  (si  quid  est  interim  otii  a  venatu,  poculis,  aled, 
scortisj  'tis  an  English  chronicle,  S\  Huon  of  Bordeaux, 
Araadis  de  Gaul,  &c.  a  play-book,  or  some  pamphlet  of 
news,  and  that  at  such  seasons  only,  when  they  cannot  stir 
abroad,  to  drive  away  time:  ^ their  sole  discourse  is  dogs, 
hawks,  horses,  and  what  news  ?  If  some  one  have  been  a  tra- 
veller in  Italy,  or  as  far  as  the  emperours  court,  wintered  in 
Orleance,  and  can  court  his  mistris  in  broken  French,  wear  his 
clothes  neatly  in  the  newest  fashion,  sing  some  clioyce  out- 
landish tunes,  discourse  of  lords,  ladies,  towns,  palaces, 
and  cities,  he  is  compleat,  and  to  be  admired  :  "  otherwise,  he 
and  they  are  much  at  one;  no  difference  betwixt  the  master 
and  the  man,  but  worshipful  titles :— wink,  and  c^loose  betwixt 

•  Nemo  est  quem  non  Phccbus  hie  noster  solo  intuitu  lubentiorem  rcddat. 
Panegyr.  Virgil.  Rarus  cnim  ferme  sensus  comniunis  in  iUi 

iortuna.    Juv.  Sat.  8.  «Quis  cnim  generosum  dixcril  hunc,  qui  Indignus  g.c- 

nere,  et  pixclaro  noiliinc  tantum  Injignis  ?  Juv.  Sat.  8. 
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him  that  sits  down  (clothes  excepted)  and  him  that  holds  the 
■trencher  behind  him.  Yet  these  men  must  be  our  patrons,  our 
govcrnours  too  sometimes,  statesmen,  magistrates,  uoble,  great 
and  wise  bv  inheritance. 

Mistake  me  not  (I  say  again)  vos,  o  pa trkhtM  sanguis !  you 
that  are  worthy  senatours,  gentlemen,  I  honour  vour  names  and 
persons,  and,  with  all  submissness,  prostrate  my  self  to  your 
censure  and  service.  There  are  amongst  you,  I  do  ingenuously 
confess,  many  well  deserving  patrons,  and  true  patriots,  of  my 
knowledge,  besides  many  hundreds  which  I  never  saw,  no 
doubt,  or  heard  of — pillars  of  our  common-wealth,  *  whose 
worth,  bounty,  learning,  forwardness,  true  zeal  in  religion, 
and  good  esteem  of  all  schohars,  ouaht  to  be  consecrated  to  all 
posterity  :  but,  of  your  rank,  they  are  a  dcboshcd,  corrupt,  co- 
vetous, illiterate  crew  again,  no  better  than  stocks,  merum  pc- 
ci/s  (testor  Dcum,  non  mihi  videri  dignos  ingtnui  hominis  ap- 
pcilatione)  barbarous  Thracians,  fet  quis  ule  Tlirax  qvi  hoc 
veget  PJ  a  sordid,  prophane,  pernicious  company,  irreligious, 
impudent  and  stupid,  (I  knov/  not  what  epithets  to  give  them) 
enemies  to  learning,  confounders  of  the  church,  and  the  ruine 
of  a  common- wealih.  Patrons  they  are  by  right  of  inheritance, 
and  put  in  trust  freely  to  dispose  of  such  livings  to  the  churches 
good  ;  but  (hard  task-masters  they  prove)  they  take  away  their 
straw,  and  compel]  them  to  make  their  number  of  brick  :  they 
commonly  respect  their  own  ends;  commodity  is  the  steer  of  all 
their  actions;  and  him  they  present,  in  conclusion,  as  a  man 
of  greatest  gifts,  that  will  2;ive  most:  no  penny,  ^no  Pater- 
?ioste7;  as  the  saying  is.  Nisi  preces  auro fulcias,  amplius  irri- 
tas :  nt  Cerberus  ojfa,  their  attendants  and  officers  must  be 
bribed,  fed,  and  made,  as  Cerberus  is  b)'  a  sop  by  him  that  goes 
to  hell.  It  was  an  old  saying,  ojnnia  Roince  venalia  ;  'tis  a 
rag  of  popery,  which  will  never  be  rooted  out ;  there  is  no  hope, 
no  good  to  be  done,  without  mony.  A  dark  may  offer  him- 
self, approve  his  worth,  learning,  honesty,  religipn,  zeal; 
they  will  commend  him  for  it;  but 

 probitas  laudatur,  et  alget. 

If  he  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts,  they  will  flock  afar  off 
to  hear  him,  as  they  did,  in  Apuleius,  to  see  Psyche:  vinlti 
■morlales  covfiuehaiit  ad  videndi(m  scecidi  decus,  specuhun 

'  "  I- have  often  met  with  inv  self,  and  conferred  with,  divers  worthy  gentlemen  in 
ilu-  coiintrcy,  no  whit  ir.fcrloiir,  if  not  to  be  piderred  for  divers  kinde  of  loarninR  to 
nia.iv  "f  our  .icadv-tnuks.  ''Ipse,  licet,  Musis  vcnias  com itatus,  Honiere.  Si 

nihil  ;ittiiloris,  ibis,  Honierc,  foras.  '  Et  legal  historicos,  auftores  novcnt  omuci, 

■laii.quam  ungues  digitosqiic  suos.    Juv,Sat.  7.  ''Juvenal. 
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gloriosum  :  laudatur  ah  omnibus;  spectaUir  ah  om?nhus  ;  nec 
qulsnnam,  von  rex,  non  regius,  cupiens  ejus^  nupiiarum,  pc- 
iitcr'  accedii ;  mirantur  quidem  divinam  speciem  omnes;  sea, 
7Lt  simulacrum  fahre  politum,  mirantur:  many  mortal  men 
came  to  seefaire  Psvche,  the  glory  of  her  age  :  they  did  admire 
her,  commend  her,' desire  her  for  her  divine  beauty,  and  gaze 
upon  her,  but,  as  on  a  picture :  none  would  marry  her,  quod 
indoiata:  faire  Psyche  had  no  mony.  ^So  they  do  by  learning : 

didiclt  jam  dives  avarus 


Tantum  admirari,  tantum  laudare,  disertosj, 
Ut  pueri  Junonis  avem  

Your  rich  men  have  now  learn'd  of  latter  dayes 
T'  admire,  commend,  and  come  together 

To  hear  and  see  a  worthy  schollar  speak. 
As  children  do  a  peacocks  feather. 

He  shall  have  all  the  good  words  that  may  be  given,  "  a  proper 
man,  and  •'tis  pitty  he  hath  no  preferment,"  all  good  wishes; 
but,  inexorable,  indurate  as  he  is,  he  will  not  prefer  him,  though 
it  be  in  his  power,  because  he  is  indotatus,  he  hath  no  mony. 
Or,  if  he  do  give  him  entertainment,  let  him  be  never  so  well 
qualified,  plead  affinity,  consanguinity,  sufficiency,  he  shall 
serve  seaven  yeares,  as  Jacob  did  for  Rachel,  before  he  shall  have 
it.  ^  If  he  will  enter  at  first,  he  must  get  in  at  that  Simoniacal 
gate,  come  off  soundly,  and  put  in  good  security  to  perform 
all  covenants;  else  he  will  not  deal  with,  or. admit  him.  But, 
if  some  poor  schollar,  some  parson  chaff,  will  offer  himself; 
some  trencher  chaplain,  that  will  take  it  to  the  halves,  thirds, 
pracceptof  what  he  will  give,  he  is  welcome  ;  bp  conformable, 
preach  as  he  will  have  him,  he  likes  him  before  a  million  qf' 
others;  fqr  the  best  is  alwayesbest  cheap:  and  then  (asHierom 
said  to  Cromatius)  patella  digm/vi  operculum;  such  a  patron, 
such  a  dark  ;  the  cure  is  well  supplyed,  and  all  parties  pleased. 
So  that  is  still  verified  in  our  age,  which  '^Chrysoslome  com- 
plained of  in  his  time  :  qui  opulentiores  sunt,  m  ordinem  pa- 
rasitorum  cogunt  eos,  et  ipsos  iamquam  canes  admensas  suas 
enutriunty  eorumque-  impvdentes  venires  piiquarum  cccnarum 
reliquiis  differ ciunt,  iisdem  pro  arhiiriQ  ahii^tenles :  rich  men 
keep  these  lecturers,  and  fawning  parasites,  like  so  many  dogs, 
at  their  tables;  and,  filling  their  hungry  guts  with  the  offals  of 

•  Tu  vcro  licet  Orpiieus  sis,  saxa  sono  testudinis  pmol liens,  nisi  plumbpa  eoriim 
corda  nun  vel  argcnti  nialleo  emollias,  &c.  Sali^buricnsis,  Polycrat.  lib,  5-  c.  10. 

Juvcn.  Sat.  7.  '  Euge !  bene!  no  need.    Dousa  epod.  1,  3,  Dos  Ipsa  scientia,- 

si!)iqiie  congiarium  est.  <J  Oviatiior  ad  poTfas eccle.sias  iturad  omnncs ;  Sanguinis 
aut  Simonis,  pvicsulis,  atque  Dei.  Uolcot.  •  Lib.  contra  Ccnjilcs,  de  Uabili 

martvre. 
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their  meat,  they  abuse  them  at  their  pleasure,  and  make  them 
say  what  they  propose.  "  As  children  do  by  a  bird  ur  a  but- 
ter fly  e  in  a  string,  pnll  in  and  let  him  out  as  they  list^  do  they 
by  their  trencher  chaplains,  p-escribe^  command  their  wits, 
let  in  and  out,  as  to  them  it  seems  best.  If  the  patron  be  pre- 
cise, so  must  his  chaplaia  be;  if  he  be  papistical,  his  clark 
must  be  so  too,  or  else  be  turned  out.  These  are  those  clarks 
which  serve  the  turn,  whom  they  commonly  entertain,  and 
present  to  church-livings,  whilst  in  the  mean  time  we,  that 
are  university-men,  like  so  many  hide-bound  calves  in  a  pas- 
ture, tarry  out  our  time,  wither  away  as  a  flower  ungathered 
in  a  garden,  and  are  never  used;  or,  as  too  many  candles,  illu- 
minate our  selves  alone,  obscuring  one  anothers  light,  and  arc 
not  discerned  here  at  all ;  the  least  of  which,  translated  to  a 
dark  room,  or  to  some  countrey  benefice,  where  it  might  shine 
apart,  would  give  a  faire  light,  and  be  seen  over  all.  Whilst 
we  lye  waiting  here  (as  those  sick  men  did  at  the  pool  of'  Be- 
thesda,  till  the  angel  stirred  the  water)  expecting  a  good  hour, 
they  step  between,  and  beguile  us  of  our  preferment.  I  have 
not  yet  said.  If,  after  long  expectation,  much  expence,  travel, 
earnest  sute  of  ourselves  and  friends,  we  obtain  a  small  bene- 
fice at  last,  our  miserie  begins  afresh  ;  we  are  suddainly  encoun- 
tered with  the  flesh,  world,  and  divel,  with  a  new  onset;  we 
change  a  quiet  life  for  an  ocean  of  troubles ;  we  come  to  a  ru- 
inous house,  which,  before  it  be  habitable,  must  be  necessarily 
(to  our  great  dnmage)  repaired :  we  are  compelled  to  sue  for  dila-r 
pidations,  or  else  sued  our  selves;  and,  scarce  yet  setled,  we  are 
called  upon  for  our  predecessours  arrerages  :  first  fruit;;,  tenths, 
subsidies,  are  instantly  to  be  paid,  benevolence,  procurations, 
&c.  and  (which  is  most  to  be  feared)  we  light  upon  a  crackt 
title,  as  it  befell  Clcnard  of  Brabant,  for  his  rectory  and  charge 
of  his  Beginae  :  he  was  no  sooner  inducted,  but  instantly  sued, 
coepirnusque  saith  he)  strenue  litigare,  et  implacabili  bello 
confligere :  at  length,  after  ten  yeares  sute,  (as  long  as  Troves 
siege)  when  he  had  tyred  himself,  and  spent  his  mony,  he  was 
fain  to  leave  all  for  quietness  sake,  and  give  it  up  to  his  adver- 
sary. Or  else  we  are  insulted  over,  and  trampled  on  by  domi- 
neering officers,  fleeced  by  those  greedy  harpyes  to  get  more 
fees,  we  stand  in  feare  of  some  precedent  lapse  ;  we  fall  amongst 
refractory,  seditious  sectaries,  peevish  puritans,  perverse  pa- 
pists, a  lascivious  rout  of  atheistical  Epicures,  that  will  not  be 

»  Praescribunt,  imperant,  in  ordincm  cogunt;  ingenium  nostrum,  prout  ipsis  vide- 
bitiir,  astringunt  ct  relaxant,  ut  papilioiicm  pucri  aiit  brurhum  filo  dcmiltunf,  aut  at- 
trahu'nt,  nosa  libidine  sua  pendere  Equutn  censcntcs.    Meinsius.  John  5. 

«  Epkst.  1.  2.  Jam  suffectus  in  locum  dcmortui. , .  .  protinus  cxortus  cstadversanus, 
&c.  post  inultos  laborcs,  suintus,  Sec. 
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reformed,  or  some  litigious  people,  (those  wild  beasts  of  P.phe- 
&US  must  be  fought  with)  that  will  not  pay  their  dues  \yithout 
much  repining,  or  compelled  by  long  sute;  laid  clericis  op- 
pido  infesii,  an  old  asiome;  all' they  think  well  gotten  that  is 
had  from  the  church ;  and,  by  such  uncivil  haish  dealings,  they 
make  their  poor  minister  weary  of  his  place,  if  not  his  life f: 
and  put  case  they  be  quiet  honest  men,  make  the  best  of  it,  as 
often  it  falls  out,  from  a  polite  and  terse  academick,  he  must 
turn  rustick,  rude,  melancholize  alone,  learn  to  forget,  or 
else,  as  many  do,  become  maltsters,  graziers,  chapmen,  &c. 
(now  banished  from  the  academy,  all  conimerce  of  the  Muses, 
and  confined  to  a  countrey  village,  as  Ovid  was  from  Rome  to 
Pontus)  and  dayly  converse  with  a  company  of  ideots  and 
clowns. 

Nos  interim  quod  attinet  fnec  enim  immunes  ah  hac  noxd 
sumus)  idem  reatus  manet;  idem  ?iol>is,  et  si  non  miilto  gra- 
viuSj  crimen  objici  potest  :  nostra  enim  culpa  Jit,  ?wstrd 
iiicuridf  nostra  avaritid,  quod  tarn  frequentes,  fcedcBque 
fiant  in  ecclesid  nundinationesy  (templum  est  venale,  deus- 
que)  tot  sordes  inveliantur,  tanta  grassetur  impietas,  tanta 
fiequitiUf  tarn  insanus  miseriarimi  Euripus,  et  turharum 
cestuarium,  nostra ,  inquam,  omnitim  (academicoriim  impri- 
misj  vitiojlt.  Quod  tot  resp.  malis  ajjiciatur,  a  nobis  semi- 
7iarium;  ultro  malum  hoc  accersimuSy  et  qudvis  conttwielid, 
qudvis  interim  miserid  digni,  qui  pro  virili  non  occurrimus. 
Quid  enim  fieri  posse  speramns,  qimu}  tot  indies  sine  delectu 
pauperes  alumni,  terra; filii,  et  cujusamque  ordinis  homunci" 
ones,  ad  gradus  certatim  adinittantur  P  qui  si  definitionem, 
distinciionemque  unam  aut  alteram  memoriter  edidicerint, 
et  pro  more  tot  annos  in  dialecticd  posuerint,  non  rej'ert  quo 
profectu,  quales  demum  sint,  idiotce,  migatores,  otiatores^ 
aleatores,  compotores,  indigni,  libidinis  voluptaiumque  admi-*., 
nistrij 

Sponsi  Penelopes,  nebulones,  Alcinoique, 

modo  tot  annos  in  academid  insumpserintj  et  se  pro  toga" 
tis  veTiditdrint ;  lucri  caussd,  et  ainicorum  inter cessu  prce- 
sentantur :  addo  etiam,  et  magnificis  nonnunquam  elogiis 
morum  et  sciential  ;  et,  jam  valedicturi,  testimonialibus  his-^ 
ce  Uteris,  ampUssime  conscriptis  in  eorum  gratiam,  hono- 
rantur,  ah  lis,  qui  fidei  suce  ct  existimationis  jacturam  pro" 
cidduhio  faciunt,  Doctores  enim  et  professores  fquod  ait 
'^illej  id  unum  curant^  ut  ex  professionibus  frequentibus,  et 
tmnultuariis  potius  quara  jegitimis,  coraraoda  sua  promove* 


»  Jun,  Acad.  cap.  6f 
Z  2 
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ant,  et  ex  dispcndio  publico  smini  facianf  increinentum.  Id 

solum  in^  votis  hahent  annui  plcrumtiue  magistrati/s,  ut  ab 
incipient'mm^  numero  "pecunias  emungani ;  Jiec  mnltum  in- 
terest, qui  sint,  iiteraiores  an  literati,  modo  pingnes,  nifidt, 
ad  aspectum  speciosi,  et  (qnod  verba  dicamj  pecvniosi  sint. 
^ Philosophastri  liceidiantur  in  artibus,  artem  qvi  non  ha- 
lent ;  "^  Eosque  sapicntes  essejubertt,  qui  nulla  ])rffiditi  sunt 
sapientia,  et  nihil  ad  gradnm,  prreterquam  velle,  adfcrunt. 
Theologastri,  fsoluant  modi')  siiis  ^uperqne  docti,  per  omnes 
honorum  gradus  evehimlur  et  a  cenduni.    Alque  hxnc  jit 
quod  tarn  viles  sairrce,  tot  passim  iclioia^:  literarnm  crepus 
culo  positi,  larvce  pasiorum,  circumfvrajici,  vagi,  bardi,  fun- 
gi, crassi,  asini,  merum  pecvs,  in  sacrosa?ictos  iheologice  adi- 
tus  illotis  pedibus  irrumpant,  prceter  hwereamdam.  fron- 
tem  adferentes  nihil,  vulgar&s  quasdam  quisquiUas,  et  sclio- 
larium  qvcedam  nugamcntaj  indigna  qvce  vel  recipiavtnr  in 
triviis.    Hoc  illud  indigninn  gemis  hovwivm  et  famdicitvi, 
ijidigum,  vagiim,  ventris  mancipium,  ad  stivnm  polins  rcle- 
gandmn,  ad  liafas  aptius  quam  ad  aras,  qvod  divinas  hasce 
literas  turpiter  prostituit — hi  st/nt  qui  pi/lpiia  complejH,  in 
cedes  nobiiiuvi  irrepimt,  et,  quum  reVupAs  v-ilfe  dcstitiiantur 
subsidiis,  ob  corporis  et  animi  egestatem,  aliarvm  in  repvb. 
parlium  rnifiime  capaces  sijif,  ad  sacram  hanc  anchoram 
confugtunt,  socerdolium  quovis  modo  caplantes,  non  e{c  since - 
ritate,  fqiiod  '■^  Pa7/l?is  aitj  sed  caupfniantc--  vcrbiuii  Dei.  Ne 
quis  interim  v iris  bonis  detractnm  qi(ul  f  niet,  qnQ6  halet  cc- 
clesia  jlngficana    qvampluriTno';,  cgregie  dodos,  ith/sfres, 
intactce  famce  homines,  et  pliire.i  for. son  quam  qiicvvis  Eu- 
7opcB  provincia';  ne  quis  a  jiorciulssimis  acad&mlt<i,  qiKP  viros 
undequaqve  docfissimos,  omni  virtiitum  generh  sjispic'ic?idos, 
aiunde  pj  oducnnt ;  et  multo  plures  ufraqi/e  habit ura,  onnl- 
to  splejididior  fuiitra,  si  non  bcp  sordes  splendidinn  Ivmcn 
ejus  obf'iiscare.nt,  obstaret  corruptio,  et  cauponanlcs  quccdam 
Harpy i(:e,proletqriique,  boniim  hoc  nobis  non  invidcrent.    Ne  • 
vio  enim  tarn  cceat' men fe,  qui  non  hoc  ipsum  videai ;  nemo 
tarn  stolido  ingeniq,  qui  non  intelligat ;  tarn  pcriinaci  jvdicio, 
qui  non  agnoscat,  ab  his  idiofis  circumjoraneis  sacram  poUui 
theologiam,  ac  coe/esics  Musa'i,  q^nasi.  profanum  quiddam,. 
p  ostitui.    Vile?  anirria;  et  effrontts  /^ii?  cnim  Luthcrus  "  ali- 
cubi  vocatj  lucelli  caussa,  ut  ^iiijiCfE  ad  iv.iilctra,  ad  nobilium 
et  heroum  mensas  advolant :  in  spem  sacerdntii,  cujuslibct  ho- 
noris, officii^  in  quamvis  aulam,  urbejn  se  ingenint,  ad  quod' 
vis  se  m'niisterium  componunt ;     ..  * 

»  Acc-ipiiiimis  peciiniaTn,  flcniittanius  asimirt,  titapud  Patavinos  Italos.  ^  Hrs 
non  ita  priclem  pcr.strinxi,  in  Philosophastr9;  Coniocdia  Latinn,  in  J'eAe  Christi 
Oxon,  piihlifc  habita,  Aiuio  1617.  Feb.  16,  '  "Sat.  Menip.  *2  Cor.  2.  17. 
•  Comment,  in  G^l. 
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 Ut  nervis  alienis  mobile  lignum 

Uticitur, 

^ofTam  sequentes,  psittacorum  more,  in  praedae  spem  quidvis 
effutiuntj  ohsecimdantes  parasiti  C' Erasmus  ai/;  quidvis  do- 
cent,  dicunt,  scribunt,  suadent,  et  contra  conscientiam  pro- 
bant,  non  ut  salutareni  redd  ant  gregem,  sed  utmagnificam  sibi 
parent  fortunam.  •^Opiniones  quasvis  et  decreta  contra  verbum 
Dei  astruunt,  ne  offendant  patronum,  sed  ut_  retineant  fa- 
vorem  prbcerum  et  populi  plansum,  slbique  ipsis  opes  accu- 
mulent.  Eo  'etenim plerumque  animu  ad  theologiam  accedzmt, 
7ion  ut  rem  divmam,  sed  ut  suam,  faciant ;  7io7i  ad  ecclesice 
honumpromovendiim,  sed  expilandum  ;  qucBventes  (quod  Pau- 
lus  aitj  noil  quse  Jesu  Christi,  sed  quje  sua,  non  domini  the- 
saiirufn,  sed  ut  sibi,  suisque  IhesaiLrizent.  Nec  tantum  Us, 
qid  viiioris  JorluncB,  -et  abjectcp  sortis  sunt,  hoc  in  usu  est  ; 
sed  et  mediosj  sumrnoSy  elatos,  ne  dicamepiscopos,  hoc  malum 
invasit.  '■ 
i  DIcite,  pontifices,  in  sacris  quid  facit  aurum  ? 

*suramos  ssepe  viros  transversos  agit  avaritia ;  et  qui  reliquis 
morum  probitate  prcelucerent,  hi  facem  prceferunt  ad  Simo- 
niam,  el  in  corruptlonis  hunc  scopulum  impingentes,  non 
tondtnt  pecuSy  sed  deglubunt,  et,  quocunque  se  conferunt,  ex- 
pilant,  cxhauriunt,  abradunt,  magnum  fames  suce,  si  non 
ammce,  naufragium  facientes  ;  ut  non  ab  infimis  ad  summos, 
sed  a  summis  ad  infimos,  malum  promandsse  videatur,  et  ilhid 
verum  sit,  quod  ille  olim  lusit, 

Emerat  ille  prius,  vendere  jure  potest : 

Simoniacus  enim  (qiiod  cum  Leone  dicamj  gratiara  non  acci- 
pit ;  si  non  accipit,  non  habet ;  et  si  non  habet,  nec  gratus  po- 
test esse,  nec  gratis  dare  :  tantum  enim  absunt  islorum  non- 
nulli,  quid  ad  clavum  sedent,  a  promovendo  reliquos,  ut  penitus 
impediant,  probe  sibi  conscii,  qiiibus  artibus  ilUc  pervenerints. 
'nam  qui  ob  literas  emersisse  illos  credat,  desipit;  qui  vero  in- 
genii,  eruditionis,  experientiae,  probitatis,  pietatis,  et  Musarum 
id  esse  pretium  putat  fqiiod  olim  re  vera  fuit,  hodie  promitti- 
turj  planissime  insanit.  Vtcunque  vel  undecunque  malum  hoc 
oripriem  ducat,  (non  ultra  quceram)  ex  his  promordiis  ccepit 
vittor2im  colluvies;  omnis  calamitas,  omne  miseriarum  agmen, 
in  ecclesiam  invehitur.  Hinc  tarn  frequens  Simonia;  hinc  or  tee 
querelce,  fraudes,  impostures  ;  ah  h  w  fonte  se  derivdrunt  cm- 
nes  nequiticD,---ne  quid  obiter  dicam  de  ambitione,  adulatione 
phisquam  aulicd  ne  trisii  domicoenio  laborent,  de  luxu,  de 
foedo  nonnuiiquam  vites  exemplo,  quo  nonnuUos  ojendunt,  de 
compotatione  Sybariticd,  &fc.    Hinc  ille  squalor  academicus^ 

•Hem.ius.  '•Zcclcsiast.        cLuth.  In  Oal.       *  Pcrs.  Sat.  2.  'Sallust. 

•bat.  Mcnip. 
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tristes  hac  tempestate  CamoenaE,  quum  quivis  homiincvlusy  ar- 
tium  ignarus,  hh  artihis  asmrgat,  hunc  in  modum  promovea- 
tar  et  ditcscat^  amlillosis  appellatiomhus  insignis,  et  mult'is 
dignitatihus  augustus,  vulgi  oculos  perslringaiy  henese  habeat, 
&t  graudia  gradient  majestatem  quajndam  ac  amplitud'mem 
proi  se ferens,  77iira7nquc  solicitudinemi  larbd  reverendus,  toga 
'/litidus,  purpura  coruscits,  supellectilis  splendore  etfamulorum 
numero  maxime  conspicuus.    Ouales  siatuse,  (quod  ait  'illej 
quve.  sacrls  in  aedibus  columnis  imponuntiir,  velutoneri  ceden- 
tes  videntur,  ac  si  insudarent,  quum  re  vera  sensu  sint  caren- 
tes,  et  nihil  saxeam  adjuvent  firmitatem  ;  AtLantes  videri  vo- 
lunt,  quum  sint  statuce  lapidece,  umhraiiles  re  vera  homuncio^ 
Ties f  fungi  forsan  et  lardi,  nihil  a  saxo  differ entes;  quum  in- 
terim docti  viri,  et  vitcB  sanctioris  ornamentis  prceditij  qui  ces- 
tum  diei  sustinent,  his  iniqud  sorte  serviantj  minimo  forsan 
salario  contentit  puris  nominibus  nuncupati,  humiles,  obscurl; 
multoque  digniores  licet,  egeiites,  inhonoratij  vitam  privam 
privatam  agant ;  tenuique  sepulti  sacerdotio,  vel  in  collegiis 
suis  in  {Sternum  incarcerati,  inglorie  delitescant :  sed  nolo 
diutius  ham  movere  sentinam.    Hinc  ill(B  lacrymcsy  lugubris 
Musarum  habitus;   hinc  ipsa  religio  (quod cum  Secellio  dicam) 
in  ludibriiim  et  contemtum  adducitur,  abjectum  sacerdotium, 
(atque  hcec  ubifiunt,  ausim  dicere,  et  putidum  "putidi  dicte- 
Yium  de  clero  usurpare)  putidum  vulffus,  inops,  rude,  sordidum, 
ihelanckolicumj  miserum,  despicahiie,  contemnendum. 


MEMB.  IV.    SUBSECT.  I. 


"Non-necessary,  remote,  oiitwnrd,  adventitious,  or  accidentatl 
causes:  as  first  from  the  Nurse, 

OF  those  remote,  outward,  ambient,  necessary  causes,  L 
have  sufficiently  discoursed  in  the  precedent  member. 
The  non-necessary  foWow ;  of  which  (saith  ''Fuchsins)  no  art 
can  be  made,  by  reason  of  their  uncertainty,  casualty,  and  mul- 
titude ;  so  called  not  necessary,  because  (according  to  "^Ferne- 
iius)  they  may  be  avoided,  andused  without  necessity.  Many, 
of  these  accidental!  causes  which  I  shall  entreat  of  here, 
might  have  well  been  reduced  to  the  former,  because  they 
cannot  be  avoided,  but  fatally  happen  to  us,  though  acciden- 
tally, and  unawares,  at  some  time  or  other    the  rest  are  con- 

.  Buda^ws,  ae  Asse,  lib.  5.  »■  Lib.  de  rep.  Callon.in.  '  (Tarrpian.  *  Procrm. 
lib.  '2.  Nulla  ars  comtitui  potest.  Lib.  1.  c.  19.  de  morboAjm  causs.s  (^ua? 
decliiiarc  Hftt,  aut  nulla  neccssitaU  utiniur. 
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tingent  and  evitable,  and  more  properly  inserted  In  this  rank 
of  causes.  To  reckon  up  all,  is  a  thing  unpossible  ;  of  some 
therefore  most  remarkable  of  these  contingent  causes  which 
produce  melancholy,  I  will  briefly  speak,  and  in  their  order. 

From  a  childs  nativity,  the  first  ill  accident  that  can  likely 
befall  him  in  this  kinde,  is  a  bad  nurse,  by  whose  meanes  alone 
he  may  be  tainted  with  this  'malady  from  his  cradle.  Aulus 
Gellius  (Ll^.cl  .J  brings  in  Phavorinus,  that  eloquent  philo- 
sopher, proving  this  at  large,  ^  that  there  is  the  same  verttie 
and  property  in  the  milk  as  m  the  seed,  and  not  in  men  alone, 
but  in  all  other  creatures.  He  gives  instance  in  a  kid  and  lamb : 
if  either  of  them  suck  of  the  others  milk,  the  lamb  of  the 
goats,  or  the  kid  of  the  ewes,  the  wooll  of  the  one  will  he 
hard,  and  the  hair  of  the  other  soft.  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
{Itinerar.  CambricBj  I.  I.  c.  2j  confirms  this  by  a  notable 
example,  which  happened  in  his  time.  A  sow-pig  by  chance 
sucked  a  brach,  and,  when  she  was  grown,  would  miracu- 
lously hunt  all  manner  of  deer,  and  that  as  ivell,  or  rather 
letter  than  any  ordinary  hound.  His  conclusion  is,  ^ihat 
men  and  beasts  participate  of  her  nature  and  conditions,  by 
whose  milk  they  are  fed.  Phavorinus  urgeth  it  farther,  and 
demonstrates  it  more  evidently,  that  if  a  nurse  be  ^mis-sha-^ 
pen,  unchaste,  unhonest,  impudent,  drunk,  ^cruel,  or  the  like, 
the<;hild  that  sucks  upon  her  breast  will  be  so  too  :  all  other 
affections  of  the  minde,  and  diseases,  are  almost  ingraffed,  as  it 
were,  and  imprinted  in  the  temperature  of  the  infant,  by  the 
nurses  milk,  as  pox,  leprosie,  melancholy,  &c.  Cato,  for  some 
such  reason,  would  make  his  servants  children  suck  upon  his 
wives  breast,  because,  by  that  meanes,  they  would  love  him 
and  his  the  better,  and  in  all  likelihood  agree  with  them.  A 
more  evident  example  that  the  mindcs  are  altered  by  milk,  can- 
not be  given,  than  that  of  sDion,  which  he  relates  of  Caligu- 
la's cruelty ;  it  could  neither  be  imputed  to  father  nor  mother, 
but  to  his  cruel  nurse  alone,  that  anointed  her  paps  with  blood 
still  when  he  sucked,  which  made  him  such  a  murderer,  and 
to  express  her  cruelty  to  an  hair;  and  that  of  Tiberius,  who 
was  a  common  drunkard,  because  his  nurse  was  such  a  one. 

•  Quo  scmcl  est  imbuta  rccens,  scrvabit  odorcm  Testa  diu.  Hor.  Sicut 
valet  ad  fingcndas  corporis  atquc  animi  iimilitudines  vis  ct  natura  seminis,  sic  quo- 
quclactis  proprietas.  Nrque  id  in  hotniiiibus  solum,  scd  in  pccudibus,  animad- 
vcrsum  :  nam  si  ovium  lacte  hccdi,  aut  caprarum  agni  akrentur,  constat  fieri  in  his 
Linam  duriorem,  in  illis  capillum  gigni  teneriorem.  'Adulta  in  fcrarum  per- 
scquutloncad  miraculum  usque  sagax.  <»  Tarn  animal  quodlil)et,  quam  homo,  ab 
ilia,  cujus  lacte  nutritur,  naturam  contrahit.  '  Improba,  informis,  impudica, 

tcmulenu  nutrix,  &c.  quoniani  in  morlbns  efformandis  magnam  sspe  partem  inge- 
tiium  ahricis  et  natura  lactis  tenet.  ^  Hyrcanique  admorunt  uberi  tigrc',  Virg, 

•  Lib.  2.  dc  Cxsaribus, 
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Et-,  si  delirafiierity  one  observes)  infantulum  delirum  fa- 
ciei; if  slit  be  a  fool  or  dolt,  the  child  she  nin  sL-ih  will  take  alter 
her,  or  otherwise  be  misaffecttd ;  which  Franciscus  Barbaras 
(L.^  ^2.  c.  ulf.  de  re  uxoridj  proves  at  full,  and  Ant.  Guivarra 
('lib.  2.  de  Marco  AurelioJ  :  the  child  will  surely  participate. 
For  bodily  sickness,  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made.  Titus,  Ves- 
pasian's son,  was  therefore  sickly,  because  the  nurse  was  so 
(Lampridius)  :  and,  if  we  may  beleeve  physitians,  many  times 
children  catch  the  pox  from  a  bad  nurse,  (Botaldus 6"<y/j.  6l.de 
lue  Verier  J  Besides  evil  attendance,  negligence,  and  many 
gross  inconveniences,  which  are  incident  to  nurses,  much 
danger  may  so  come  to  the  child.  For  these  causes  Aristotle 
(PoLil,  lib.  7.  c.  17j)  Phavorinus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  would 
not  have  a  child  put  to  nurse  at  all,  but  every  mother  to 
bring  up  her  own,  of  what  condition  soever  she  be  ;  for  a 
sound  and  able  mother  to  put  out  her  child  to  nurse,  is  na- 
hirce  intemperies  (so  '  Guasto  calls  it) :  'tis  fit  therefore  she 
should  be  nurse  her  self ;  the  mother  will  be  more  careful,  lov- 
ing, and  attendant,  than  any  servile  woman,  or  such  hired 
creatures ;  this  all  the  world  acknovvledgeth  :  convenientissi- 
■mum  est  (as  Rod.  a  Castro,  de  ?iat.  mulierum,  lib.  4.  c.  12,  in 
many  words  confesseth)  matrem  ipsam  laclare  infaritem, {who 
denycs  that  it  should  be  so?)  and  which  some  women  most  cu- 
riously observe;  amongst  the  rest,  ''that  queen  of  France,  a 
Spaniard  by  birth,  that  was  so  precise  and  zealous  in  this  be- 
half, that  when,  in  her  absence,  a  strange  nurse  had  suckled  her 
child,  she  was  never  quiet  till  she  had  made  the  infant  vomit 
it  up  again.  But  she  was  too  zealous.  If  it  be  so,  as  many 
times  it  is,  they  must  be  put  forth,  the  mother  be  not  fit  or 
well  able  to  be  a  nurse,  I  would  then  advise  such  mothers,  (as 
<=  Plutarch  doth  in  his  book  de  liber  is  educandis,  and  ^S'.  Hie- 
roni,  lib.  2.  episf.  27.  LcBtce  de  institiit.  fL.  Magninus,  part. 
2.  Reg.  sanit.  cap.  7,  and  the  said  Rodencus)  that  they  make 
choyce  of  a  sound  woman,  of  a  good  complexion,  honest,  free 
from  bodily  diseases,  if  it  be  possible,  and  all  passions  and  per- 
turbations of  the  mindc,  as  sorrow,  feare,  griete,  ^folly,  me- 
lancholy; for  such  passions  corrupt  the  milk,  and  alter  the  tem- 
perature of  the  child,  which,  now  being  ^'udumel  molle  lutum, 
IS  easily  seasoned  and  perverted.  And  if  such  a  nurse  may 
be  found  out,  that  will  be  diligent  and  careful  withall,  let  Pha- 
vorinus and  M.  Aurelius  plead  how  they  can  against  it,  I  had 
rather  accept  of  her  in  some  cases  than  the  mother  her 

»  Bcfb,  c.  '27.  I.  1.  Ecdes.  hist.         ""Ne  hisitivo  lactis  aliineiUo  d.^.c^cnerct  cor- 
pus, ct  arumus  corrumpatur.  ^  Mb.      de  civ,  conscrv.  Stephanas. 
«To.  2.  Nutricesnon  quasvis,  scd  maxime  probas,  dcligamus.  Nutn.K  non 
sit  laiciva  aui  tssmuieata.    Hier.  '     »  Prohibendum  nc  stylida  lacft.  i'ers. 
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self:  and  (which  BonacialuS  the  physitian,  Nic.  Biesius  the 
politician,  lib.  4.  de  repuh.  cap.  8.  approves)  ^.some  nurses 
are  much  to  be  preferred  to  some  mothers.  For  vvhy  may  not 
the  mother  be  naught,  a  peevish  drunken  flurt,  a  waspish 
cholerick  slut,  a  crazed  peece,  a  fool,  (as  many  mothers  are) 
unsound,  as  soon  as  the  nurse  ?  There  is  more  ch'oyce  of  nurses 
than  mothers  ;  and  therefore,  except  the  mother  be  most  ver- 
tuous,  staid,  a  woman  of  excellent  good  parts,  and  of  a  sound 
complexion,  I  would  have  all  children,  in  such  cases,  com- 
mitted to  discreet  strangers.  And  'tis  the  only  way  (as  by 
marriage  they  are  engrafted  to  other  families)  to  alter  the  breed, 
or,  if  any  thing  be  amiss  in  the  mother,  (as  Lodovicus  Mer- 
catus  contends,  Tom.  2.  lib.  de  morh.  hcered.J  to  prevent  dis- 
eases and  future  maladies,  to  correct  and  qualifie  the  childs  ill- 
disposed  temperature,  which  he  had  from  his  parents.  This  is 
an  excellent  remedy,  if  good  choyce  be  made  of  such  a  nurse. 

SUBSECT.  II.  ' 

Education  a  Cause  of  Melancholy , 

IPj^  DUCATION,  of  these  accidentall  causes  of  melancholy, 
Pyf  may  justly  challenge  the  next  place;  for,  if  a  man  escape 
a  bad  nurse,  he  may  be  undone  by  evil  bringing  up.  ''Jason 
Pratensis  puts  this  education  for  a  principall  cause :  bad 
parents,  step-mothers,  tutours,  masters,  teachers,  too  rigorous, 
too  severe,  too  remiss  or  indulgent  on  the  other  side,  are  often 
fountains  and  furtherers  of  this  disease.  Parents,  and  such  as 
have  the  tuition  and  oversight  of  children,  offend  many  times 
in  that  they  are  too  stern,  alway  threatning,  chiding,  brawl- 
ing, whipping,  or  striking  ;  by  meanes  of  which,  their  poor 
children  are  disheartned  and  cowed,  that  they  never  after 
have  any  courage,  a  merry  hour  in  their  lives;  or  take  pleasure 
in  any  thing.  There  is  a  great  moderation  to  be  had  in  such 
things,  as  matters  of  so  great  moment  to  the  making  or  mar- 
ring of  a  child.  Some  fright  their  children  with  beggers,  bug- 
bears, and  hobgoblins,  if  they  cry,  or  be  otherwayes  unruly  : 
but  they  are  much  to  blame  in  it,  many  times,  saith  Lavater 
(de  spcctrisj  part.  1 .  cap.  5J  :  ex  metu  in  morbos  graves  inci- 
du?U  ct  iioctu  dormientes  clamant;  for  feare  they  fall  into  many 
diseases,  and  crye  out  in  their  sleep,  and  are  much  the  worse  for 
it  all  their  lives:  these  things  ought  not  at  all,  or  to  be  sparingly 

*  Nutriccs  intcrdum  matribus  sunt  rr.eliorcs.  Lib.  dc  morbis  capitis,  cnp. 

de  mania.  Haud  postrcina  caussa  supputatur  educatio,  inter  has  mentis  abalienatiynis 
caussas. — Injusta  novcrca. 
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done,  and  upon  just  occasion.  Tyrannical,  impatient,  hair- 
brain'd  school-masters,  aridi  magistri,  so  ^'Fabius  terms  them 
Ajaces  flagellifen,  are,  in  this  kinde,  as  bad  as  hangmen  and 
executioners:  they  make  many  children  endure  a  martyrdome 
all  the  while  they  are  at  school:  with  bad  dyet  if  they  board  in 
their  houses,  too  much  severity  and  ill  usage,  they  quite  per- 
vert theirtempcratureof  body  and  minde — still  chidino-,rayling, 
frowning,  lashing,  tasking,  keeping,  that  they  are  fracti  ani- 
rniSf  moped  many  times,  weary  of  their  lives,  ^  nimid  seve- 
ritate  daficumt  et  desperant^  and  think  no  slavery  in  the 
world  (as  once  I  did  my  self)  like  to  that  of  a  grammar  schollar. 
Prceceptorum  ineptiis  discnitiantur  ingenia  pueroruviy  saith 
Erasmus  :  they  tremble  at  his  voyce,  looks,  coming  in.  S^ 
Austin,  m  the  first  book  of  his  confess,  and  4.  ca,  calls  this 
schooling  meticulosam  necessitatem,  and  elsewhere  a  martyr* 
dome,  and  confesseth  of  himself,  how  cruelly  he  was  tortured  in 
minde  for  learning  Greek;  nulla  verla  noveram;  et  scBvis  ter- 
roriliis  et  poenlsy  ut  nosseniy  instahatur  mihi  vehementer :  I 
knew  nothing,  and  with  cruel  tcrrours  and  punishment  I  was 
dayly  compelM.  Beza  complains  in  like  case  of  a  rigorous 
schoolmaster  In  Paris,  that  made  him,  by  his  continual  thunder 
ind  threats,  once  in  a  minde  to  drown  himself,  had  he  not  met 
by  the  way  with  an  uncle  of  his  that  vindicated  him  from  that 
miserie  for  the  time,  by  taking  him  to  his  house.  Trincavel- 
lius  (lib.  I.  consil.  \6J  had  a  patient  nineteen  ycares  of  age, 
extreamly  melancholy,  ob  nimtum  studium  Tarvitii  ct  prcBcep- 
toris  yninasy  by  reason  of  overmuch  study,  and  his  tutours 
threats.  Many  masters  are  hard  hearted,  and  bitter  to  their 
servants,  and  by  that  meanes  do  so  deject,  with  terrible  speeches 
and  hard  usage  so  crucifie  them,  that  they  become  desperate, 
and  can  never  be  recalled. 

Others  again,  in  that  opposite  extream,  do  as  great  harm  by 
fheir  too  much  remisness;  they  give  them  no  bringing  up,  no 
calling  to  busle  themselves  about,  or  to  live  in,  teach  them  no 
trade,  or  set  them  in  any  good  course;  by  meanes  of  which, 
their  servants,  children,  schollars,  are  carryed  away  with  that 
stream  of  drunkenness,  idleness,  gaming,  and  many  such  irre- 
gular courses,  that  in  the  end  they  rue  it,  curse  their  parents, 
and  mischief  themselves.  Too  much  indulgence  causeth  the 
like,  =  inepta  patris  lenitas  et  facilitas  pravay  when  as,  Micio- 
like,  with  too  much  liberty  and  too  great  allowance,  they  feed 
their  childrens  humours,  let  them  revel,  wench,  ryot,  swagger, 

•  I  ib.  2.  cap.  4.  *  Idem.  F.t,  quod  maxime  nocet,  dum  in  teneris  ita  ti- 

ment' nihil  coiiantiir.  '  Prafat.  ad  Tcstam.  "  Plus  mentis  psdagogico 

sapercilio  abstulit,  qiiam  unquam  prarceptis  suij  sapicnti*  inslillavit,  «  Ter. 

Add.  3- 4.  '  • 
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and  do  what  they  will  themselves,  and  then  punish  them  witlr 
a  noyse  of  musicians. 

a  Obsonet,  pot«t,  cleat  unguentii  de  meo. 
Amat?  dabitur  a  me  argentum,  dumerit  commodum. 
Fores  effregit  ?  restituentur  :  discidit 

Vestem  ?  resarcietur  Faciat  quod  lubet^^ 

Sumat,  consumat,  perdat:  decretumest  pati. 

But,  as  Demea  told  him,  tit  Ulnm  corrumpi  smis,  your  lenity 
will  be  his  undoing  ;  prcevidere  videor  jam  diem  ilium,  quum 
hie  egens  profugiet  aliquo  militatum;  I, foresee  his  ruine.  So 
parents  often  err ;  many  fond  mothers,  especially,  dote  so  much 
upon  their  children,  like    ^sop's  ape,  till  in  the  end  they 
crush  them  to  death.  Corporum  nutrices,  animarum  novereaSy 
pampering  up  their  bodies  to  the  undoing  of  their  soules,  they 
will  not  let  them  be  "  corrected  or  controled,  but  still  soothed 
up  in  every  thing  they  do,  that,  in  conclusion,  they  bring  sor- 
row, shame,  heaviness,  to  their  parents,  (Ecclus.  cap.  30.  8, 
lecome  wanton,  sluhhorn,  wilful,  and  disobedient ;  rude, 
untaught,  head-strong,  incorrigible,  and  graceless.   They  love 
ihem  so  foolishly,  (saith Cardan)  that  they  rather  seem  to 
hate  them,  bringing  them  not  up  to  vertue,  but  injury,  not  to 
learning,  but  to  ryot,  not  to  sober  life  and  conversation,  but  to 
all  pleasure  and  licentious  behaviour.    Who  is  he  of  so  little 
experience  that  knows  not  this  of  Fabius  to  be  true  ?  "Educa- 
tion is  anothernature,  altering  the  minde  and  will,  a?id  J  would 
to  God  (saith  he)  ive  our  selves  did  not  spoyl  our  childrens 
manners,  by  our  over  m.uch  cockering  and  nice  education,  and 
iveaken  the  strength  of  their  bodies  and  mindes.  That  causeth 
custome,  custome  nature,  &c.  For  these  causes,  Plutarch  (in  his 
book  de  lib.  educ.J  and  Hierom,  fepist.  lib.  1.  epist.  IJ.  to 
L(Bta  de  institut.  filicEj  gives  a  most  especiall  charge  to  all  pa- 
rents, and  many  good  cautions  about  bringing  up  of  children, 
that  they  be  not  committed  to  undiscreet,  passionate.  Bedlam 
tutours,  light,  giddy-headed,  or  covetous  persons,  and  spare 
for  no  costs,  that  they  may  be  well  nurtured  and  taught;  it  be- 
ing a  matter  of  so  great  consequence.  For,  such  parents  as  do 
otherwise,  Plutarch  esteems  like  them  ^  that  are  more  careful 

»  Tcr,  Add.  Ac.  1.  sc.  2.  Camci^rius,  em.  77.  cent.  2,  hath  defiantly  ejc ' 

pressed  it  in  an  cmbicme  ;  perdit  amando,  &c.  «  Prov.  13.  24.  He  that  spareth 
the  rod  hates  his  son.  ">  Lib.  2.  dc  consol.  -Tarn  stulte  pueros  dili^imus,  ut 

odisse  potius  videamur  :  illos  non  ad  virtutcm  sed  ad  injuriam,  non  ad  erudit:- 
onem  sed  ad  hixum,  non  ad  vitam  scd  voluptatcm  educantes.  «  Lib.  1.  c.  3. 

•  Educaiio  altera  natura;  alterat  animos  et  voluntatcm:  atque  ulinam  (inquit)  li- 
berorum  nostrorum  mores  non  ip-ii  perdcrcmus,  quum  infantiam  statim  deliciis 
solvimus ;  mollior  ista  cducatib,  quam  indulgcnliam  vocamus,  nervos  omnes,  et 
mentis  et  corporis,  frangit  :  fit  ex  his  consuetudo,  indc  natura.  ^  Pcrinde  agit 
2c  siquis  dc  calcco  sit  solicitus,  pedcm  nihil  curct.  juvcn.  Nil  patri  mmus  est 
quara  iiliu$. 
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of  their  shooes  than  of  their  feet,  that  rate  their  wealth  above 
then-  children.  And  he,  (saith  -  Cardan)  that  leaves  ins  son 
io  a  covetous  schoolmaster  to  he  informed,  or  to  a  close  abbe 
to  fist  and  learn  wisdome  together,  doth  mother,  than  that  he 
a  learned  fool,  or  a  sickly  wise  man, 

/ 

SUBSECT.  III. 

Terrours  and  Affrights,  Caiises  of  Melancholy. 

TyLLIE  (in  the  fourth  of  his  Tusculans)  distinguishelh 
these  terrours  which  arise  from  the  apprehensions°of  some 
terrible  object  heard  or  seen,  from  other  feares;  and  so  doth  Pa- 
tritius  (lib.  5.  Tit.  4.  ds  regis  inslitut.J  Of  all  feares  they  are 
>  »)ost  pernicious  and  violent,  and  so  suddainly  alter  the  whole 
temperatureof  the  body,  move  the  soule  and  sjDirits,  strike  such 
a  deep  impression,  that  the  parties  can  never  be  recovered,  caus- 
ing more  grievous  and  fiercer  melancholy,  (as  Felix  Plater,  c.  3. 
de  mentis  alienat.  ^  speaks  out  of  his  experience)  than  any  in- 
ward cause  whatsoever  J  and  imprints  it  self  so  forcibly  in  the 
spirits,  brain,  humours,  that,  if  all  the  mass  of  blood  were  let 
cut  of  the  body,  it  could  hardly  be  extracted.  This  horrible 
Bndc  of  melancholy'  (for  so  he  terms  it)  had  been  often  brought 
kefore  him,  and  troubles  and  affrights  commonly  men  and  wo- 
men, yong  and  old,  of  all  sorts.  ^  Hercules  de  Saxonia  calls 
this  kinde  of  melancholy  (ab  agitatione  spirituumj  by  a  pe- 
culiar name;  it  comes  from  the  agitation, motion,  contraction, 
liilat-ation  of  spirits,  not  from  any  distemperature  of  humours, 
and  produceth  strong  effects.  This  terrour  is  most  usually 
caused  (as  Plutarch  will  hd.v€)  from  some  imminent  dan- 
ger, Lvhen  a  terrible  object  is  at  hand,  heard,  seen,  or  con- 
ceived, truly  appearing,  or  in  a  ^  dream:  and  many  timts, 
the  more  suddain  the.  accident,  it  is  the  more  violent. 

"  Stat  terror  animis,  et  cor  attonitum  fialit, 
Pavidumque  trepidis  palpitat  venis  jecur. 

■I.ib.  3.  de  sapient.  Qui  avaris  pajdagoirij  pueros  alendos  dant,  vcl  clausos  In 
CQcnobiis  jejunare  simul  ct  sapere,  nihil  aliud  aguiit,  nisi  ut  s,iiit  vel  non  sinc^  stul- 
ttcia  eraditi,  vcl  non  iniegra  vita  sapientes.  •>  Terror  et  metus,  tnaxime  eic 

ktnpcoviso  accidcntes.  ita  aniiniun  coinmovent,  ut  spiritus  nunquam  recupereiit: 
gravioremque  mclanclioliain  terror  facit.  quam  quae  ab  interna  caussa  fit.  Impres- 
iio  tarn  fortis  in  spiriiibus  humoribusquc  cerebri,  ut,  extract!  tota  sanguinea 
KiBssa,  Bcgre  txprimatur:  et  hieg  horrenda  species  melaiicholiie  frequenter  obiata 
mihi,  omncs  cxercens,  viros,  juve'ne.s,  senes.  «  Tract,  de  melan.  cap.  7. 

et  8.  Noa  ab  intenipcrie,  sod  agitatione,  dilatatlone,  contractione,  motu  spiri- 
luuni.  ^  Lib.  de  fort,  et  virtut.  Alex.  Praesenim  ineunte  periculo,  ubi  res 

prope  adsunftcnibiles.  "  Fit  a  visione  horrcnda,  revera  apparente,  vel  per 

uiiomnia.  Platcrus.  '  A  painters  vkifc  in  Basil,  1600,  sotaniavit  filium 

bJW  moiluuia^hvie  mclar.choHea  cunsolaxi  noluit.  e  Sencc.  Here.  Git. 
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Their  soul's  affright,  their  heart  amazed  quakes, 
The  trembling  liver  pants  i'  th'  veins,  and  akes. 

Artemidorus  the  grammarian  lost  his  wits  by  the  unexpcclo3 
sight  of  a  crocodile  (Laurentius,  7.  de  wela7i.J  =^The  massacre 
at  Lions,  in  1572,  in  the  raign  of  Charles  the  ninth,  was  so 
terrible  and  fearful,  that  many  ran  mad,  some  dyed,  great-bellved 
women  were  brought  to  bed  before  their  time,  generall)^  all  af- 
frighted and  aghast.  Many  lose  their  wits  ^hij  the  suddain  sigU 
of  some  spectrum  or  divel,  a  thing  very  common  in  all  ages^ 
(salth  Lavaterpar/.  1  cap.  9)  as  Orestes  did  at  the  sight  of  the 
Furies,  which  appeared  to  him  la  black  (as  ^  Pausanias  rccords), 
The  Greeks  call  them  i^o|.7'-o>v^>tsfa,  which  so.t^rrlfie  their  soules- 
Or  if  they  be  but  affrighted  by  some  counterfeit  dlvels  in  jest, 

(  *  ut  pueri  trepidant,  atque  omnia  caecis 

in  tenebris  metuunt  — —  

ns  children  in  the  dark  conceive  hobgoblins,  and  aresoreafrald^ 
they  are  the  worse  for  it  all  their  lives:  some,  by  suddain  firths, 
earthquakes,  inundations,  or  any  such  dismal  objects.  Themi- 
sori  the  physitian  fell  into  an  hydrophobia  bv  seeing  one  sick 
of  that  disease  (Dloscorides  /.  6.  c.  33)  :  or  by  the  sight  of  a 
monster,  a  parkass,  they  are  disquieted  many  moneths  follow- 
ing,! and 'cannot  endure  the  room  where  a  coarse  hath  been, 
for  a  ^world  would  not  be  alone  with  a  dead  man,  or  lye  in  that 
bed  many  yeares  after,  in  which  a  man  hath  dyetl.  AfBasil,  a 
many  little  children,  in  the  spring  time,  went  to  gather  flowers 
in  a  meddow  at  the  towns  ti-nd,  where  a  malefactor  hung  in 
gibbets:  all  gazing  at  it,  one  by  chance  flung  a  stone,  and 
made  it  stix  ;  by  which  accident  the  children  affrighted  ran 
away  :  one,  slower  than  the  rest,  looking  back,  and  seeinc;  the 
stirred  carkass  wag  towards  her,  cryed  out  jt  came  after,  and 
was  so  terribly  aflVightcd;  that  for  many  daycs  she  could  not 
rest,  eat,  or  sleep  ;  sbe  could  not  be  pacified,  but  melancholy  dyed. 
^In  the  sarnc  town,  another  child,  beyond  the  Rhine,  saw  a 
grave  opened,  and,  upon  the  sight  of  a  carkass,  was  so  troubled 
in  mlnde,  that  she  could  not  be  comforted,  but  a  little  after 
departed;  and  was  burypd  by  it  (Flaterus  oto-yffi'.  Z.  1).  A 
genllewomai)  of  the  same  city  saw  a  fat  hog  cut  up,  when  the 

■  Ouarta  pars  comment,  de  Statu  rclic^ionis  in  Call  in  sub  Carolo  9,  1572.  ^  Ex 
ocr.nrsu  dsomonum  aliqili  furore  corripiuiitur,  nt  experientia  notmn  est.  «  Lib.  8.  in 
Arcad.  <Lucret.  *  Puellc  e.-ctra  urbem  in  prato  pdncurrcntcs,  &c.c,  nxoEsta ct  mekn- 
cholica  domum  rec'lii;  per  dies  aliquot  vexata,  dnni  moriua  est.  Plater.  Altera 
tran.s-Rhenana,  ir^ressa  icpulcrum  lereas,  apcrtnm,  vidit  cadaver,  et  domum  subitf> 
rcver.sa  putavit  c.n  vocare  :  post  p.iiicos  Uies  obiit,  proximo  scpulcro  collocata.  :\'.~ 
t.r-..  patibulum  spro  pra-teriens,  nietuebat  nc  urbc  cxclusa  illic  pcrnoctgrct. ;  imdc  mc- 
laTcholica  facta,  per  muUos  anno*  I'aboravit.  Plaferus. 
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intrals  were  opened,  and  a  noysonie  savour  offended  her  nose 
she  much  misliked,  and  would  not  longer  abide :  a  physitian, 
in  presence,  told  her,  as  that  hog,  so  was  she,  full  of  filthy 
excrements,  and  aggravated  the  matter  by  some  other  loath- 
some instances,  in  so  much,  this  nice  gentlewoman  appre- 
hended it  so  deeply,  that  she  fell  forthwith  a  vomiting,  was 
so  mightily  distempered  in  minde  and  body,  that,  with  all  his 
art  and  perswasions,  for  some  moneths  after,  he  could  not  re- 
store her  to  her  self  again ;  she  could  not  forget  it,  or  remove 
the  object  out  of  her  sight  (Idem) .  Many  cannot  endure  to  see 
a  wound  opened,  but  they  are  offended  ;  a  man  executed,  or 
labour  of  any  fearful  disease,  as  possession,  apoplexies,  one 
bewitched:  ^'or,  if  they  read  by  chance  of  some  terrible  thing, 
the  syniptomes  alone  of  such  a  disease,  or  that  which  they  dis- 
like, they  are  instantly  troubled  in  minde,  aghast,  ready  to  ap- 
ply it  to  themselves ;  they  are  as  much  disquieted,  as  if  they 
had  seen  it,  or  were  so  affected  themselves.  Hecatas  sibi  vi- 
dentiir  somniare  ;  they  dream  and  continually  think  of  it.  As 
lamentable  effects  are  caused  by  such  terrible  objects  heard, 
read,  or  seen  :  auditus  maximos  rnotiis  in  corpore  facitj  as 
^Plutarch  holds;  no  sense  makes  greater  alteration  of  body  and 
minde:  suddain  speech  sometimes,  unexpected  news,  be  they 
good  or  bad,  prcevisa  minus  oratio,  will  move  as  much,  (ani- 
muni  ohruere,  ei  de  sede  sua  dejicere,  as  a  philosopher  ob- 
serves) will  take  away  our  sleep,  and  appetite,  disturb  and 
quite  overturn  us.  Let  them  bear  witness,  that  have  heard 
those  tragicall  alarums,  out-cryes,  hideous  noyses,  which  are 
many  times  suddainly  heard  in  the  dead  of  the  night  by  irrup- 
tion of  enemiefe  and  accidental  fires,  &c.  those  panicle  feares, 
which  often  drive  men  out  of  their  wits,  bereave  them  of  sense, 
understanding  and  all,  some  for  a  time,  some  for  their  whole 
lives;  they  never  recover  it.  The  ^Midianites  were  so  af- 
frighted by  Gideon's  souldiers,  they  breaking  but  every  one  a 
pitcher;  and  '  Hannibal's  army,  by  ?uch  a  panick  feare,  was 
discomfited  at  the  walls  of  Home,  Augusta  Livia,  hearing  a  few 
tragicall  verses  recited  out  of  Virgil,  (Tu  Marcellus  eris,  &c.) 
fell  down  dead  in  a  swoun.  Edinus  king  of  Denmark,  by  a 
suddain  sound  which  he  heard,  Zwas  turned  into  fury,  with  all 
his  men  (Crqnzius,  /.  3.  Dan.  hist,  et  Alexander  ab  Alex- 
andro  3.  c.  5J .  Amatus  Lusitanus  had  a  patient,  that,  by 
reason  of  bad  tidings,  became  epileptictis  fcen.  2.  cura  go). 
Cardan  fsuhtiL  l.lQ.J  saw  one  that  lost  his  wits  by  mistaking  of 

»  Sjbirus  occursus,  inopinata  lectio.  *•  Lib,  de  auditiono.  '  Theod.  Prodro^ 
inns  lib.  7.  Ainorum.  '  Effuso  cernens  fugiciites  agmiiie  turmas,  Quis  mea  nunc 
»:i(l:.t  cornua  ?  Faumvvait.  Akiat.  cmbl.  Vl'l.  '  Jud.  7.  \9.  '  Pluterchus,  vi^a, 
eiui.       «     furoifm  cam  sociis  versus, 
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an  echo.  If  one  sense  alone  can  cause  such  violent  comnio- 
tions  of  the  mindey  what  may  we  think,  when  hearing,  sight, 
and  those  other  senses,  are  all  troubled  at  once,  as  by  some 
earthquakes,  thunder,  lightning,  tempests,  &c  ?  At  Bologne 
in  Italy,  a7ino  1304,  there  was  such  a  fearful  earthquake  about 
eleven  a  clock  in  the  night,  (as  ^Beroaldus,  in  his  book  de  ierrcB 
motUi  hath  commended  to  posterity)  that  all  the  city  trembled, 
the  people  thought  the  world  was  at  an  end,  actum  de  morta- 
libus;  such  a  fearful  noyse  it  made,  such  a  detestable  smell,  the 
inhabitants  were  infinitely  affrighted,  and  some  ran  mad.  y^udi 
rem  atrocem,  et  annalibus  mcmoraridam  (mine  author  adds)  : 
hear  a  strange  story,  and  worthy  to  be  chronicled  :  I  had  'a 
servant  at  the  same  time,  called  Fulco  Argelanus,  a  bold  and 
proper  man,  so  grievously  terrified  with  it,  that  he  Kvas  first 
melancholy,  after  doted,  at  last  mad,  and  made  away  himself. 
At  "  Fuseinum  in  Japona,  iherc  was  such  au  earthquake  and 
darkness  on  a  suddain,  that  many  men  ivere  offended  with  head- 
ake,  many  overwhelmed  lulth  sorrow  and  melancholy.  At 
Meacum,  whole  streets  and  goodly  places  luere  overturned  at 
the  same  time  ;  and  there  was  such  an  hideous  noyse  withal, 
like  thunder,  and  fiUhy  smelly  that  their  hair  stared  for  feare, 
and  their  hearts  quaked ;  men  and  beasts  were  incredibly  ter-r 
rifled.  In  Sacai,  another  city^  the  same  earthquake  ivas  so  ter- 
rible unto  them,  that  r,iany  were  bereft  of  their  serises  ;  and 
others,  by  that  horrible  spectacle,  so  much  amazed,  that  they 
knew  not  what  they  did.  Blasius,  a  Christian,  the  reporter  qf 
the  news,  was  so  affrighted  for  hjs  part,  that,  though  it  were 
two  moneths  after,  he  was  scarce  his  own  man,  neither  could 
he  drive  the  remembrance  of  it  out  of  his  minde.  Many  times, 
some  yeares  following  they  will  tremble  afresh  at  the  '^remem- 
brance or  conceit  of  such  a  terrible  object;  even  all  their 
lives  long,  if  mention  be  made  of  it.  Cornelius  Agrippa  re- 
lates (out  of  Gulielmus  Parisiensis)  a  story  of  one,  that,  after  a 
distasteful  purge  which  a  physltian  had  prescribed  unto  him, 
was  so  much  moved,  e  that,  at  the  very  ^ight  of  physick,  he 
would  he  disteynpered :  though  he  never  so  much  as  smelled 
to  it,  the  Ijox  of  physick  would  long  after  give  him  a  purge; 

»  Subitancus  tcrrze  motus.  b  Cccpit  inde  dcsipere  cum  dispendio  sanitatis,  inde 
adco  dcmcntaiis,  ut  sibi  ipsi  mortem  inferrct.  <=  Historica  relatio  dc  rebus  Japoni- 
cis,  Tract.  2.  de  legat.  regis  Chinensis,  a  Lodovico  Frois  Jesuita,  A.  1596.  Fuscini 
dercpcnte  tanta  aens  caligo  et  terrs  raotus,  ut  multi  capite  dolprent,  plurimis  cor  moc- 
lore  ct  melancholiu  obrucrctur,  Tantum  fremitum  cdebat,  ut  tonitru  fragorem  imi- 
tarl  viderctui',  tantamque,  &c.  In  urbe  Sacai  tarn  horj-ificus  fuit,  ut  homines  vix  sui 
compotes  esscMt,  a  sensibus  abalicnati,  ma;rore  oppressi  Urn  horrendo  spectaculo,  &c. 

Quum  subit  illius  tristissima  noctis  imago,  «  Qui  solo  aspectu  mpdicinac  wo- 
"VCLiatuT  ad  purgandum.  ^  ' 
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nay  the  very  rememhrance  of  it  did  effect  it;  Hike  travplkrs 
and  seamen,  (saith  Plutarch)  that,  when  they  have  been  sanded, 
or  dashed  on  a.  rock,  for  ever  after  fear  e' not  that  mischance 
only,  but  all  such  dangers  whatsoever. 

SUBSECT.  IV. 

Scoffcs,  Calumnies,  litter  Jests,  how  they  cause  Melancholy. 

IT  is  an  old  saying,       lloiv  with  a  tvord  strikes  deefjer 
than  a  bloiu  with  a  sword:  and  many  men  are  as  much 
■  gauled  with  a  calumny,  ''a  scurrile,  and  bitter  jest,  a  libcll,  a 
pasquil,  satyre,  apologue,  epigram,  stage-playes,  or  the  like, 
as  with  any  misfortune  whatsoever.    Princes  and  potentates, 
that  are  otherwise  happy,  and  have  ali  at  command,  secure  and 
free,  quibus  poientia  sceleris  impunitatem  fecit,  are  griev- 
ously vexed  with  these  pasquillinglibells  and  satyres :  they  feare 
a  rayling  ''Aretine,  more  than  an  enemy  in  the  field  ;  which 
made  most  princes  of  his  time  (as  some  relate)  allow  him  a 
liberal  peiision,  that  he  should  not  tax  them  in  his  satyres. 
The  gods  had  their  Momus,  Homer  his  Zoilus,  Achilles  his 
Thersites,  Philip  his  Demades :  the  Caesars  themselves  in  Rome 
were  commonly  taunted.    There  was  never  wanting  a  Petro- 
nlus,  a  Lucian,  in  those  times;  nor  will  be  a  Rabelais,  an  Eu- 
phormio,  a  Boccallnus,  in  ours.  Adrian  the  sixth,  pope,  'was 
so  highly  offended,   and  grievously  vexed  with  pasquils  at 
Rome,  he  gave  command  tiiat  statue  should  be  demolished  and 
burned,  the  ashes  flung  into  the  river  Tiber,  and  had  done  it 
forthwith,  had  not  Ludovicus  Suessanus,  a  facete  companion, 
disswaded  him  to  the  contrary,  by  telling  him,  that  Pasquils 
ashes  would  turn  to  frogs  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  croak 
worse  and  louder  than  before.    Genus  irritabile  vatum;  and 
therefore  ^Socrates  (in  Plato)  adviscth  all  his  friends,  that  re- 
spect their  credits,  to  stand  in  awe  of  poets ;  for  they  are 
terrible  fellowes,  can  praise  and  dispraise,  as  they  see  cause, 

Hinc,  quam  sit  calamus  ssevior  ense,  patet. 

The  prophet  David  complains  (Psal.  123.4)  that  his  soule 
was  fall  of  the  mocking  of  the  iveallhy,  and  of  the  despiteful- 
ness  of  the  proud;  and  (Psal.  55,  3)/or  the  voyce  cf  the  wicked, 

•  Sicut  viatores,  si  ad  saxum  impegcrint,  aut  nautac,  mcmorcs  sui  casus,  non  ista 
modo  quae  ofFendunt,  sed  ct  similia,  horrent  perpetuy  et  tremunt.  'Levitcr  volant, 
graviter  yulnerant.  Bcrnardus.  Ensis  sauciat  corpus,  mentein  sermr,  ^Sciatis 
wim  esse  qui  a  ncmine  fere  a-vi  sui  magnate  non  illustrcstipcndium  habuit,  nc  mores 
jpsorum  satyrissiilsnotaret.  Gasp.  Barihius,  pr.-cfat.  paniodid.  '  Jovius,  in  vita 
e'.iis.  Gravissime  tulit  famosis  libellis  nomen  iuum  ad  Pasquill"  statuam  fuisse  lace- 
ramm ;  dccrevitquc  ideo  statuam  demoliri,  &c.  ^  Plato,  lib.  13.  de  legibus.  Qui 
exiitimationcm  curant,  poirUs  vereantur,  ^uja  magnam  vim  habcnt  ad  laudandum  ct 
v»'.u:>erandum, 
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&c.  and  their  hate,  his  heart  trembled  within  him,  and  the 
terrours  of  death  came  upon  him  ;feare  and  horrible  fear  e,&c, 
and  (Psalm  69.  20)  Rebuke  hath  broken  my  heart;  and  lam 
full  of  heaviness.  Who  hath  not  like  cause  to  complain,  and 
is  not  so  troubled,  that  shall  fall  into  the  mouths  of  such  men? 
for  manv  are  of  so  =^  petulant  a  spleen,  and  have  that  figure 
sarcasmus  so  often  in  their  mouths,  so  bitter,  so  foolish,  (as 
^  Balthasar  Castilio  notes  of  them)  that  they  cannot  speak,  hut 
they  mvsL  bite  ;  they  had  rather  lose  a  friend  than  a  jest :  and 
what  company  soever  they  come  in,  they  will  be  scoffing,  in- 
sulting over  their  inferiours,  especially  over  such  as  any  way 
depend  upon  them,  humouring,  misusing,  or  putting  gulleriefs 
on  some  or  other,  till  they  have  made,  by  their  humouring  or 
gulling,  c  ex  stulto  insanmn,  a  mope  or  a  noddy,  and  all  to 
make  themselves  merry  : 

 dummodo  risura 

Excutiat  sibi,  non  hie  cuiquam  parcit  amico: 

friends,  neuters,  enemies,  all  are  as  one;  to  make  a  fool  a  mad- 
man, is  their  sport ;  and  they  have  no  greater  felicity  than  to 
scoflTe  and  deride  others;  they  must  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  laugh- 
ter (with  them  in  *=  Apuleius)  once  a  day,  or  else  they  shall 
be  melancholy  themselves :  they  cafe  not  how  they  grind 
and  misuse  others,  so  they  may  exhilarate  their  own  persons. 
Their  wits  indeed  serve  them  to  that  sole  purpose,  to  make 
sport,  to  break  a  scurril  jest;  which  is  levissimus  ingenii 
fructus,  the  froth  of  wit  (as  ^  Tullie  holds)  ;  and  for  this  they 
are  often  apjjlauded.    In  all  other  discourse,  dry,  barren,  stra- 
mineous, dull  and  heavy,  here  lyes  their  genius;  in  this  they 
alone  excell,  please  themselves  and  others.  LeoDecimus,  that 
scoffing  pope,  (as  Jovius  hath  registred  in  the  fourth  book  of 
his  life)  took  an  extraordinary  delight  in  humouring  of  silly  fel- 
lovVes,  and  to  put  gulleries  upon  them;  ^  by  commending  some, 
perswading  others  to  this  or  that,  he  made  ex  stolidis  stultissi^ 
Ttios  et  maxime  ridiculos,  ex  stultis  insanos — soft  fellowes, 
stark  noddies;  and  such  as  were  foolish,  quite  mad — before  he 
left  them.    One  memorable  example  he  recites  there,  ofTa- 
rascomus  of  Parma,  a  musician,  that  was  so  humoured  by  Leo 
Decimus,  and  Bibiena  his  secund  in  this  business,  that  he 
thought  himself  to  be  a  man  of  most  excellent  skill,  (who  was 
indeed  a  ninny)  :  they  ^  made  him  set  foolish  songs,  and  in* 

*  Petulanti  splene  cachinno.  fcCurial.  lib.  2.  Ea  quorumdara  est  inscitia,  ut, 

f  .quoties  loqui,  toties  mordere  licere  sibi  putent.  «  Ter.  Eunuch.  <i  Hor. 

scr.  1.  9.  Sat.  4.  <^  Lib.  2.  ^  De  oral.  g  Laudando,  et  mira  iis  pcr- 

fiuadendo.  »>  Et  vana  inflatus  opinione,  incredibilia  ac  ridenda  qusdam  ma- 

sices  pracepta  commcntaretur,  SiC, 

Vol.  I,  A  a 
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vent  new  ridiculous  precepl.t,  which  they  did  highly  com- 
mend, as  to  tyehis  arm  that  played  on  the  lute,  to'^make  him 
strike  a  sweeter  stroke,  "  and  to  pull  down  the  Arras  hans- 
ings,  became  the  voyce  would  he  clearer,  by  reason  of  the 
reverberation  of  the  wall.  In  the  like  manner  they  perswaded 
one  Baraballiiis  of  Caicla,  that  he  was  as  good  a  poet  as  Pe- 
trarch ;  would  have  him  to  be  made  a  laurcat  poet,  and  invite 
all  his  friends  to  his  Instalment;  and  had  so  possessed  the  poor 
man  with  a  conceit  of  his  excellent  poetry,  that,  when  some 
of  his  more  discreet  friends  told  him  of  his  folly,  he  was  very 
angry  with  them,  and  said  ^  they  envyed  his  honour  a?id pros- 
perity. It  was  strange  (saith  Jovius)  to  see  an  old  man  of  sixty 
yeares,  a  venerable  and  grave  old  man,  so  gulled.   But  what 
cannot  such  scoffers  do,  especially  if  they  finde  a  soft  creature, 
on  whom  they  may  work  ?  Nay,  to  say  truth,  who  is  so  wise, 
or  so  discreet,  that  may  not  be  humoured  in  this  kinde,  espe- 
cially if  some  excellent  wits  shall  set  upon  him?  He  that  mads 
otfhers,  if  he  w^ere  so  humoured,  would  be  as  mad  himself,  as 
much  grieved  and  tormented  ;  he  might  cry  with  him  in  the 
comoedy,  Proh  Jupiter !  tu  homo  me  adigis  ad  insaniam  : 
for  all  is  in  these  things  as  they  are  taken  :  if  he  be  a  silly 
soule,  and  do  not  perceive  it,  'tis  well;  he  may  happilv  make 
others  sport,  and  bene  whit  troubled  himself:  but  if  he  be 
apprehensive  of  his  folly,  and  take  it  to  heart,  then  it  torments 
him  worse  than  any  lash.    A  bitter  jest,  a  slander,  a  calumny, 
pierceth  deeper  than  any  loss,  danger,  bodily  pain,  or  injury 
whatsoever;  leviter  enim  volat,  (as  Bernard,  of  an  arrow)  sed 
grauiter  vulnerat ;  especially,  if  it  shall  proceed  from  a  virulent 
tongue,  it  cuts  (saith  David)  like  a  two-edged  sword.  They 
shoQt  litter  words  as  arroz^5  (Psal.  64.  3) ;  and  they  smote 
with  their  tongues  (Jer.  18.  18),  and  that  so  hard,  that  they 
leave  an  incurable  wound  behind  them.    Many  men  are  un- 
done by  this  meanes,  moped,  and  so  dejected,  that  they  are 
•never  to  be  recovered ;  and,  of  all  other  men  living,  those  which 
are  actually  melancholy,  or  inclined  to  it,  are  most  sensible,  (as 
'being  suspitious,  cholerick,  apt  to  mistake)  and  impatient  of 
an  injury  in  that  kinde:  they  aggravate,  and  so  meditate  conti- 
nuallv  of  it,  that  it  is  a  perpetual  corrosive,  not  to  be  removed, 
nil  time  wear  it  out.  Although  they,  peradventurc,  that  soscofle, 
(io  it  alonein  mirth  and  merriment,  and  hold  \t  optimum  aliend 
frui  insanid,  an  excellent  thing  to  enjoy  another  mans  mad- 
"rtess;  yet  they  must  know  that  it  is  a  mortal  sin  (as  '^Thomas 

•  Ut  voces,  nudis  parictlbus  illisas,  suavlus  ac  acutius  resilirent.  Immortali- 
tati  et  gloria:  suae  prorsus  invidcnies.       «  2.  2da;  quicit.  75.  Irrislo  mortale  pec. 
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holds),  and  (as  the  prophet/^  David  denounceth)  they  thai  use 
it  shall  never  divell  in  God's  tabernacle. 

Such  scurril  jests,  flouts,  and  sarcasmes,  therefore,  ought 
not  at  all  to  be  used,  especially  to  our  betters,  to  those  that  are 
in  miserie,  or  any  way  distressed  :  for,  to  such,  cerumnarum  in- 
crementa  S7mt,  they  multiply  griefe  ;  and  (as ''he  perceived)  in 
vuiltis  piidor,  in  multis  iracundia,  &'c.  many  are  ashamed, 
many  vexed,  angred ;  and  there  is  no  greater  cause  or  furtherer 
of  melancholy.  "^Martin  Cromerus,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  ' 
history,  hath  a  pretty  story  to  this  purpose,  of  Vladislaus  the 
Secund,  kins;  of  Poland,  and  Peter  Dunnius,  earl  of  Shrine ; 
they  had  been  hunting  late,  and  were  enforced  to  lodge  in  a 
poor  cottage.  When  they  went  to  bed,  Vladislaus  told  the 
earl  in  jest,  that  his  wife  lay  softer  with  the  abbot  of  Shrine  : 
he,  not  able  to  contain,  replyed,  Et  tua  cum  Dahesso,  and 
yours  with  Dabessus,  a  gallant  yong  gentleman  in  the  court, 
whom  Christina  the  queen  loved.  Tetigit  id  dictum  principis 
animum  ;  these  words  of  his  so  gauled  the  prince,  that  he  was 
long  after  triatis  et  cogitabundus,  very  sad  and  melancholy  for 
many  moneths  :  but  they  were  the  earls  utter  undoing ;  for, 
•when  Christina  heard  of  it,  she  persecuted  him  to  death.  So- 
phia the  empress,  Justinian's  wife,  broke  a  bitter  jest  upon 
Narses  the  eunuch,  (a  famous  captain,  then  disquieted  for  an 
overthrow  which  he  lately  bad)  that  he  was  fitter  for  a  distaff, 
and  keep  women  con)panv,  than  to  wield  a  sword,  or  to  be 
general  of  an  army  :  but  it  cost  her  dear;  for  heso  fardistasted 
it,  that  he  went  forthwith  to  the  adverse  part,  much  troubled 
in  his  thoughts,  caused  the  Lumbards  to  rebel),  and  then^;e 
procured  many  luiserics  to  the  common-wealth.  Tiberius  the 
emperour  withheld  a  legacy  from  the  people  of  Rnnic,  which 
his  predecessour  Augustus  had  lately  given,  and  perceiving  a 
fellow  sound  a  dead  coarse  in  the  ear,  would  needs  know 
wherefore  he  did  so  :  the  fellow  replyed,  that  he  wished  the 
departed  soule  to  signitle  to  Augustus,  the  commons  of  Rome 
were  yet  unpaid:  for  this  bitter  jest  the  emperour  caused  him 
forthwith  to  be  slain,  and  carry  the  news  himself.  For  this 
reason,  all  those  that  otherwise  approve  of  jests  in  some  cases, 
and  facete  corapanipns,  (as  who  doth  not?)  let  them  laugh 
and  be  merry,  rumpantur  et  ilia  Codro ;  'tis  laudable  and  fit; 
those  yet  will  by  no  meanes  admit  them  in  their  companies, 
that  are  any  wayes  inclined  to  this  malady;  non  jocandum  cum 
lis  qui  miser i  sunt  et  cerumnosi:  nojesting  wilh  a  discontented 
person.  Tis  Castillo's  caveat,  ^  Jo.  Pontanus,  and  ^  Galateus, 
and  every  good  mans: 

»  Psal.  15.  3.  b  Balthasar  Castilio,  lib,  2.  de  aulico."  Dc  scrmone. 

lib.  4.  cap,  3.  <i  Fol.  55,  Galateus.  ,  .  * 
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Play  with  me,  but  hurt  me  not: 
Jest  with  me,  but  shame  me  not. 

Comitas  is  a  vertne  betwixt  rusticity  and  scurrility,  two  ex- 
trezm^,  as  affability  is  betwixt  .^a^^er?/  and  contention:  it 
must  not  exceed;  but  be  still  accompanied  with  thata«/3AaCu« 
or  mnocency,  quce  nemini  riocct,  oimicm  injurice  ohlalionem 
abhorrens,  hurts  no  man,  abhors  all  offer  of  injury.  Though  a 
man  be  liable  to  such  a  jest  or  obloquy,  have  been  overseen,  or 
committed  a  fo\yl  fact,  yet  it  is  no  good  manners  or  humanity, 
to  upbraid,  to  hit  him  in  the  teeth  with  his  offence,  or  to  scoffe 
at  such  a  one  :  'tis  an  old  axiome,  turpis  in  reum  omnis  expro- 
Iratio.  I  speak  not  of  such  as  generally  tax  vice,  Barclay, 
Gentilis,  Erasmus,  Agrippa,  Fishcartus,  &c.  the  Varronists 
andLucians  of  our  time,  satyrisis,  epigrammatists,  comcedians, 
apologists,  &c.  but  such  as  personate,  rail,  scoffe,  calumniate, 
perstringe  by  name,  or  in  presence  offend  : 

b  Ludit  qui  stolida  procacltate, 
Non  est  Sestius  ille,  eed  caballusj 

'tis  horse-play  this  ;  and  those  jests  (as  he^saith)  are  not  let- 
ter than  injuries,  biting  jests,  murdentes  et  aculeati;  they  arc 
poysoned  jests,  leave  a  sting  behind  them,  and  ought  not  to 
De  used. 

<Set  not  thy  foot  to  make  the  bhnd  to  fall. 
Nor  wilfully  offend  thy  weaker  brother ; 
Nor  wound  the  dead  with  thy  tongues  bitter  gaul ; 
Neither  rejoyce  thou  in  the  fall  of  other.  , 

If  these  rules  could  be  kept,  we  should  have  much  more  ease 
and  quietness  than  we  have,  less  melancholy  :  whereas,  on  the 
.contrary,  we  study  to  misuse  each  other,  how  to  sting  and 
jjaul,  like  two  fighting  boars,  bending  all  our  force  and  wit, 
friends,  fortunes,  to  crucifie*  one  anothers  soules;  by  meanes 
of  which,  there  is  little  content  and  charity,  much  virulency, 
hatred,  malice,  and  disquietness  among  us, 

•  Tullic,  Tusc.  quaest.  *>  Mart.  lib.  1.  epi^;.  35.         *  Tales  joci  ab  injuriis 

«on  possint  discerni.  Galatcus,  fo,  55.  Pybiac,  in  his  Quatrains,  37.       *  £gO 

hujus  misera  fatuitatc  ct  <icmcntia  conflictor.  Tull.  ad  Attic.^ib.  11. 
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SUBSECT.  V. 

Loss  of  Lilerhj,  Servitude,  Imprisonment,  how  they  cause" 

Melancholy. 

TO  this  catalogue  of  causes,  I  may  well  annex  loss  of  li- 
beriy,  servitude,  or  imprisonment,  which  to  some  per- 
sons is  as  great  a  torture  as  any  of  the  rest.    Though  they  have 
all  things  convenient,  sumptuous  l  ouses  to  their  u?e,  faire 
w-alks  and  gardens,  delicious  bowers,  galleries,  good  fare  and 
dyct,  and  all  things  correspondent,  yei  they  are-not  content, 
because  they  are  confined,  may  not  come  and  go  at  their  plea- 
sure ;  have  and  do  what  they  will,  but  live  ^aliend  quadra, 
at  another  mans  table  and  command.    As  it  is  ''in  meats,  so 
is  it  in  ai!  o'her  things,  places,  societies,  sports;  let  them  be 
never  so  pleasr^nt,  commodious,  wholesome,  so  good;  yet  ow- 
nium  rerwin  est  satietas,  there  is  a  lothing  satiety  of  all  things 
(the  children  of  Israel  were  tyred  with  mannaj  :  it  is  irksomp 
to  them  so  to  live,  as  to  a  bird  in  a  cage,  or  a  dog  in  his  ken- 
nel ;  they  are  weary  of  it.    They  are  happy,  it  is  true,  and 
have  all  things  (to  another  mans  judgement)  that  heart  ca^i 
wish,  or  that  they  themselves  can  desire,  bona  si  sua  noriiiti 
yet  they  lothe  it,  and  are  tyred  with  the  present.    Est  natura 
hortnnum  novitaiis  avida ;  mens  nature  is  still  desirous  of 
news,  variety,  delights  ;  and  our  wandring  aftectiuns  are  so 
irregular  in  this  kinde,  that  they  must  change,  though  it  be  to 
the  worit.    Bachelors  must  be  marryed,  and  marryed  men. 
would  be  bachelors ;  they  do  not  love  their  own  wives,  though 
otherwise  faire,  wise,  vertuous,  and  well  qualified,  because  they 
are  theirs:  our  present  estate  is  still  the  worst;  we  cannot  en- 
dure one  course  of  life  long  fet  quod  modo  voverat,  oditj', 
one  calling  long  fesse  in  honor e  juv at,  mox  displicetj,  one 
place  long,  » 

'  Romse  Tibur  amo,  veutosus,  Tibure  Rornam  : 

that  which  we  earnestly  sought,  we  now  contemn.  Hoc  quos- 
dam  agit  ad  mortem  ("'salth  Seneca)  quod  proposila  scepe  mw 
tando  in  eadem  revolvuntur,  et  nonrelinquunt  novituti  locum. 
Fastidio  coepit  esse  vita,  et  ipse  mundus  ;  et  subit  illud  rapi- 
dissimarum  deliciarum,  Ouousque  eadem?  this  alone  kills 
many  a  man,  that  they  are  tyed  to  the  same  still ;  as  a  horse 
in  a  mill,  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  they  run  round,  without  alteration 
or  news;  their  life  groweth  odious,  the  world  lothsome,  and 
that  which  crosseth  their  furious  delights,  IVhatP  still  the 
same?  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Solomon,  that  had  experience  of 

•Miserum  est  aliena  vivere  quadra.  Juv.  ''Crambe  bis  co6la. — Vil»  me 

redde  priori.  c  Hor,  ^  Dc  Tranquil,  anima:. 
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all  worldly  delights  and  pleasure,  confessed  as  much  of  them- 
selves :  what  they  mo*t  desired,  was  tedious  at  last,  and  that 
their  lust  could  never  be  satisfied  j  all  was  vanity  and  affliction 
of  minde. 

Now,  if  it  be  death  it  self,  another  hell,  to  be  glutted  with 
one  kinde  of  sport,  dyeted  with  one  dish,  tyed  to  one  place, 
though  they  have  all  things  otherwise  as  they  can  desire,  and 
are  in  heaven,  to  another  mans  opinion — what  niiserie  and  dis- 
content shall  they  have,  that  live  in  slavery,  or  in  prison  itself? 
Quod  fristius  morte,  in  serviiute  vivciidinn,  as  Hermolaiis  told 
Alexander  in  ^'Curtius;  worse  than  death  is  bondage:  ^  hoc 
animo  scito  omnes  fortes,  ut  mortem  serviiuii  anieponant ;  all 
Ibrave  men  at  arms  (Tullie  holds)  are  so  affected.  ^Ec/tndem 
ego  is  sum,  qui  servituiem  extremum  omnium  malornm  esse 
arhilror :  T  am  he  (saith  Boterus)  that  account  servitude  the 
extremity  of  miseric.    And  what  calamity  do  they  endure,  that 
Kve  with  those  hard  task-masters,  in  gold-mines  (like  those 
rhirt}'  thousand  "^Indian  slaves  at  Potosi  in  Peru),  tin-mines, 
lead-mines,  stone-quarries,  cole-pits,  like  so  many  mould- 
ivarps  under  ground,  condemned  to  the  gallics,  to  perpetual 
flrudgery,  hunger,  thirst  and  stripes,  without  all  hope  of  de- 
livery ?  How  are  those  women  in  Turkic  affected,  that  most 
]f)arrof  the  year  come  not  abroad  ?  Those  Italian  and  Spanish 
danies,  that  are  nlev^/ed  up  like  hawks,  and  lockt  up  by  their 
jealous  husbands?  how  tedious  is  it  to  them  that  live  in  stoves 
and  caves  half  a  year  together?  as  in  Island,  Moscovie.  or 
under  the  «pole  it  self,  where  they  have  six  moncths  perpetual 
night.    Nay,  what  miserie  and  discontent  do  they  endure,  that 
are  in  prison  ?  Thev  want  all  those  six  non-natural  things  at 
once,  good  ayr,  good  dyet,  exercise,  company,  sleep,  rest,  ease, 
&c.  that  are  bound  in  chains  all  day  long,  suffer  hunger,  and 
(as  ^Lucian  describes  it)  viust  abide  that  filthy  stink,  and  rat- 
ling of  chains  J  howlings,  pittifuloid-cryes,  that  prisoners  usu- 
ally make  :  these  things  are  not  only  troublesome,  but  intule- 
raule.    They  lye  nastily  among  toads  and  frogs  in  a  dark  dun- 
geon, in  their  own  dung,  in  pain  of  body,  in  pain  of  soule,  as 
Joseph  did  (Psal.  105,  18,    They  hurt  his  feet  in  the  stocks; 
the  iron  entered  his  soule)  t  ihey  live  solitarily,  alone,  seques- 
tred  from  all  company  but  heart-eating  melancholy :  and,  for 
want  of  mtat,  must  eat  that  bread  of  affliction,  prey  upon 
themselves.    Well  might  ^Arculanus  put  long  imprisonment 
for  a  cause,  especially  to  such  as,  having  lived  jovially m  all 
sensuality  and  lust,  upon  a  suddain  are  estranged  and  debarred 

'Lib  8  bTullius  Lepido,  Fam.  10.  27.         ^  Boterus,  1.  1.  pol it.  cap.  4. 

dLact  descrip.  America.  'If  there  be  any  iiihabitant.s.  fin  Toxan. 

Interciiu  quidemcollmn  vinftum  est.  et  inanus  constricta;  noftu  vcro  totum  corpus 
vincitiir;  ad  has  miserias  accedit  corpori.s  factor,  sticpitus  cjulantmm,  somni  brcvi. 
»as ;  hxc  omnia  plane  molpUa  ct  intokrabilia.       «  In  9  Rhasis. 
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from  all  manner  of  pleasures ;  as  were  Hunniades,  ^  Edward 
and  Richard  the  Secund,  Valerian  the  emperour,  Bajazet  the 
Turk.  If  it  be  irksome  to  miss,  our  ordinary  companions  and 
repast  for  once  a  day,  or  an  hour,  what  shall  it  be  to  lose 
them  for  ever  ?  If  it  be  so  great  a  delight  to  live  at  liberty,  and 
to  enjoy  that  variety  of  objects  the  world  affords;  what  miserie 
and  discontent  must  it  needs  bring  to  him,  that  shall  be  now 
cast  headlong  into  that  Spanish  inquisition,  to  fall  from  hea- 
ven to  hell,  to  be  cubbed  up  upon  a  suddain  ?  how  shall  he  be 
perplexed  ?  what  shall  become  of  him  ?  ''Robert,  duke  ofxJ^Tor- 
mandy,  being  imprisoned  by  his  yongest  brother  Henry  the 
First,  ah  iUo  die  inconsolabili  dolore  in  carcere  contaluit 
(saith  Matthew  Paris),  from  that  day  forward  pined  away  with 
griefe.  Jugurth,  that  generous  captain,  brought  to  Rome  in 
triumph,  and  after  imprisoned,  throufrh  an^ivish  of  his  soule^ 
and  melancholy,  dyed.  *^  Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  se- 
cund  man  from  king  Stephen,  (he  that  built  that  famous  cas- 
tle of  ''Devises  in  Wiltshire)  was  so  tortured  in  prison  with 
hunger,  and  all  those  calamities  accompanying  such  men, 
^  ut  vivere  noluerity  mori  nescicrit,  he  would  not  live,  and 
could  not  dye,  betwixt  feare  of  death  and  torments  of  life. 
Francis,  king  of  France,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  the 
Fifth,  ad  mortem  fere  melancholicns,  saith  Guicciardinc,  me- 
lancholy almost  to  death,  and  that  in  an  instant.  But  this  is 
as  clear  as  the  sun,  and  needs  no  further  illustration. 

SUBSECT.  VI. 

Poverty  and  Want,  causes  of  Melancholy, 

POVERTY  and  want  are  so  violent  oppugners,  so  unwel* 
come  guests,  so  much  abhorred  of  all  men,  that  I  may 
not  omit  to  speak  of  them  apart.  Poverty,  although  (if  con- 
sidered aright,  to  a  wise,  understanding,  truly  rege'nerate,  and 
contented  man)  it  be  donum  Dei,  a  blessed  estate,  the  way  to 
heaven  (as  ^Chrysostome  calls  it),  God's  gift,  the  mother  of 
modesty,  and  much  to  be  preferred  before  riches  (as  shrdl  be 
shewed  in  his  s place),  yet,  as  it  is  esteemed  in  the  worlds  cen- 
sure, it  is  a  most  odious  calling,  vile  and  base,  a  severe  tortur^, 
summum  scelus,  a  most  intolerable  burthen.    We  ''shun  it  all, 

» William  the  Conquerours  eldest  son,  kSailust.  Romam  triumpho  fluftiis, 

taiulemque  in  carccrem  conjeftus,  animi  dolore  periit.  « Cambden,  in  Wiltsh- 

Miseriim  senem  ita  fame  et  calamitatibus  in  carcere  fregit,  inter  mortis  mctuin  et  vitE 
tormenta,  &c.  -iVieshodie.  'Seneca.  f  Com.  ad  Hebrsos. 

e  Part.  2.  Sect.  3.  Memb.  3.  ^  Quem,  ut  difficilem  morbum,  pueris  tradereformi- 
damus.  Plut. 
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cane  pejus  et  angue;  we  abhorr  the  name  of  it, 

(»  Paupertas  fugitur:  totoque  arcessitur  orbe  ) 

as  being  the  fountain  of  all  other  miseries,  cares,  woes,  labours 
and  grievances  whatsoever.  To  avoid  which,  we  will  take  any 
pains  'f 

(  extremes  currit  mercator  ad  Indos) 

we  will  leave  no  haven,  no  coast,  no  creek  of  the  world,  un- 
searched,  though  it  be  to  the  hazard  of  our  lives;  we  will  dive 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  ^  five, 
six,  seaven,  eight,  nine  hundred  fathom  deep,  through  all  the 
five  zones,  and  both  extreams  of  heat  and  cold  :  we  will  turn 
parasites  and  slaves,  prostitute  our  selves,  swear  and  lye,  damn 
our  bodies  and  soules,  forsake  God,  abjure  religion,  steal,  rob, 
murder,  rather  than  endure  this  unsufferable  yoak  of  poverty, 
which  doth  so  tyrannize,  crucifie,  and  generally  depress  us. 

For,  look  into  the  world,  and  you  shall  see  men,  most  part, 
esteemed  according  to  their  meanes,  and  happy  as  they  are 
rich  :  uhique  ianti  quisque,  quantum  liabuit,  fuit.  If  he  be 
likely  to  thrive,  and  in  the  way  of  preferment,  who  but  he  ? 
In  the  vulgar  opinion,  if  a  man  be  wealthy,  no  matter  how  he 
gets  it,  of  what  parentage,  how  qualified,  how  vertuously  en- 
dowed, or  villanously  inclined  ;  let  him  be  a  bawd,  a  gripe, 
an  usurer,  a  villain,  a  pagan,  a  barbarian,  a  wretch,  ''Lucian's 
tyrant  on  whom  you  may  look  with  less  security^  than  on  the 
sun — so  that  he  be  rich  (and  liberal  withall)  he  shall  be  ho- 
noured, admired,  adored,  reverenced,  and  highly  magnified. 
The  rich  is  had  in  reputation,  because  of  his  goods  (Ecclus. 
10.  Z\)  :  he  shall  be  befriended  ;  for,  riches  gather  many 

friends   (Prov.    IQ.  4^;  multos  numerahit  amicos;  all 

^happiness  ebbs  and  flows  with  his  mony.  He  shall  be  ac- 
counted a  gracious  lord,  a  Maecenas,  a  benefactor,  a  wise, 
discreet,  a  proper,  a  valiant,  a  fortunate  man,  of  a  generous 
spirit,  puUus  Jovis,  et  gallince  flius  aUcB,  a  hopeful,  a  good 
man,  a  vertuous  honest  man.  Quando  ego  te  Junonium 
puerunif  et  matris  partum  vere  aureum,  as  ^Xullie  said  of 
Octavianus,  while  he  was  adopted  Csesar,  and  an  '*heir  appa- 
rent of  so  great  a  monarchy ;  he  was  a  golden  child.  All 

•  honour,  offices,  applause,  grand  titles,  and  turgent  epithets, 
are  put  upon  him  3  omnes  omnia  bona  dicer e all  mens  eys 

»  Lucan.  1.  1.  *  As  in  the  silver  mines  in  Friburgh  in  Germany,    Fines  Mo- 

fison.  'Euripides.  "Tom.  4  dial.    Minore  pcriculo  solem  quam 

hunc  defixisoculis licet  intueri.  •=  Omnisenim  res,  Virtus,  f.ima,  decus,  divina, 

humanaquo,  pulchris  Divitlis parent.  Hor.  Ser.  1.  2.  Sat.  3.  Claruserit,  fortis,  Justus, 
sapiens,  etiam  rex,  Et  quidquid  volet.  Hor.  ^Et  genus,  etformam,  rcgina  pe- 

tunia donat,    Mony  adds  spirits,  courage,  &c.  s  Epist.  ult.  ad  Atticum. 

*Our  yong  master,  a  fine  towardly  gentleman,  (God  bless  him!)  and  hopeful. 
Why?  he  is  heir  apparent  to  the  right  worshipful,  to  the  right  honoiirablc,  &o. 

*  O  ftumnii,  nuinxni !  vobis  hunc  pracstat  honorcm. 
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are  upon  him,  God  bless  his  good  worship !  his  honour!" 
^every  man  S|:)eaks  well  of  him  ;  every  man  presents  him, 
seeks  and  sues  to  him  for  his  love,  favour,  and  protection,  to 
serve  him,  belong  unto  him;  every  man  riseth  to  him,  as  to 
Themistocles  in  the  Olympicks ;  if  he  speak,  (as  of  Herod) 
vox  Del,  lion  hommis  !  the  voyce  of  God  not  of  man !  All  the 
graces.  Veneres,  pleasures,  elegances  attend  him  ;  golden 
Fortune  accompanies  and  lodgeth  with  him,  and  (as  to  those 
Roman  emperours)  is  placed  in  his  chamber. 

 Secura  naviget  aura, 

Fortunamque  suo  temperet  arbitrio : 

he  may  sail  as  he  will  himself,  and  temper  his  estate  at  his 
pleasure  :  jov'al  dayes,  splendour  and  magnificence,  sweet  mu- 
sick,  dainty  fare,  the  good  things  and  fat  of  the  land,  fine 
clothes,  rich  attires,  soft  beds,  down  pillows  are  at  his  com- 
mand; all  the  world  labours  for  him;  thousands  of  artificers 
are  his  slaves,  to  drudge  for  him,  run,  ride,  and  post  for  him  : 
divines  {{ov  Pythia  p/iilippizntj  lawyers,  physitians,  philo- 
sophers, schollars,  are  his,  wholly  devote  to  his  service.  Every 
man  seeks  his  acquaintance,  his  kindred,  to  match  with  him : 
•  though  he  be  an  aufe,  a  ninny,  a  monster,  a  goose-cap,  vxorem 
ducat  Dana'en,  when  and  whom  he  will  ;  hunc  optant  gene- 
rum  rexet  regina — he  is  an  excellent  ^match  for  my  son,  mv 
daughter,  my  niece,  &c.  QiLidquid  'calcaverit  Iiic^  rosajiet'; 
let  him  go  whither  he  will,  trumpets  sound,  bells  ring,  Sec.  all 
happiness  attends  him;  every  man  is  willing  to  entertain  him; 
he  sups  in  ^Apollo  wheresoever  he  conies;  what  preparation 
is  made  for  his  ^entertainment !  fish  and  fowl,  spices  and  per- 
fumes, all  that  sea  and  land  affords.    What  cookery,  mask- 
ing, mirth,  to  exhilarate  his  person  ! 

'  Da  Trebio  3  pone  ad  Trebium ;  vis,  frater.  ab  illis 
Ilibus?  

What  dish  will  your  good  worship  eat  of? 

 dulcia  poma 

Et  quoscunque  feret  cuUus  tibi  fundus  honores. 
Ante  Larem,  gustet  venerabilior  Lare  dives. 
Sweet  apples,  and  what  ere  thy  fields  afford. 
Before  the  Gods  be  serv'd,  let  serve  thy  Lord. 

»  Exindesapere  eum  omnes  dicimus,  ac  quisqiie  fortunam  habct.    Plaut  Pseud 
Aurca  Fortuna  pnncipum  cubiculis  reponi  .solita.    Julius  Capitol inus,  vita  Antol 
ton,„.,         c  Petronms         i  Theologi  opuleniis  adhierent,  jurispcriti  pecun.o.sis. 
l.terat.  nummos>s  l.beral.bus  artifices.  «  Multi  ilium  juvcnes,  multa:  pctiere 

^     u"  u    u  sit  dives,  baibarus  ilL-  placet.  «  Plut.  in  Lucullo 

A  rich  chamber  so  called.         «»  Paais  pane  raelior.        « Juv.  Sat,  5.         ^  Hor." 
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What  sport  will  your  honmir  have  ?  hawkinz,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, fowling,  bulls,  bears,  cards,  dice,  coclTs,  players,  limi- 
blors,  fidlers,  jt'sters,  &c.  they  are  at  your  good  worships  com 
mand.  Fairc  houses,  gardens,  orrhyards,  tarraces,  galleries, 
cabinets,  pleasant  walks,  delightsome  places,  they  are  at  hand  ; 
'■m  nureis  lac,  vinum  in  argctiteis,  adolesceiifulce  ad  ?mlum 
speciosce,  wine,  wenches,  &c.  a  Turkic  paradise,  an  heaven 
upon  earth.  Though  he  be  a  silly  soft  fellow,  and  scarce  have 
common  sense,  yet  if  he  be  born  to  fortunes,  (as  I  have  said) 
\jure  hcereditario  sapere  juhetur^  he  must  have  honour  and 
office  in  his  course ;  "  nemo,  nisi  dives,  honore  digniis  (Anibros. 
offic.  21)  ;  none  so  worthy  as  himself :  he  shall  have  it;  aiqiie 
esto  quidquid  Servius  aut  Luheo.  Get  mony  enough,  and  com- 
mand ''kingdomes,  provinces,  armies,  hearts,  hand,  and  affec- 
tions ;  thou  shalt  have  popes,  patriarks,  to  be  thy  chaplains 
and  parasites;  thou  shalt  have  (Tamerlain-like)  kings  to  draw 
thy  coach,  queens  to  be  thy  landresses,  emperours  thy  foot- 
stools, build  more  towns  and  cities  than  great  Alexander,  Babel 
towers,  pyramids,  and  Mausolean  tombcs,  &c.  command  hea- 
ven and  earth,  and  tell  the  world  it  is  thy  vassal;  auro  emiii/r 
diadema,  argento  ccclum  pandihir,  denarius  ph'ilosophnm 
conducii,  immjnus  jus  cogit,  ololus  Uteratum  pascit,  vieful- 
lam  sanitatem  conciliate  cgs  amicos  cov gluiinat .  And  there- 
fore, not  without  good  cause,  John  Medices,  that  rich  Floren- 
tine, when  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  calling  his  sons  Cos- 
nius  and  Laurence  before  him,  amongst  other  sober  sayings, 
repeated  this,  Animo  qiiielo  digredior,  quod  vos  sanos  et  di- 
vites  post  me  relinqiiam  ;  it  doth  me  good  to  think  yet,  though 
I  be  dying,  that  I  shall  leave  you,  my  children,  sound  and 
rich:  ifor  wealth  sways  all.  It  is  not  with  us,  as  amongst 
those  Lacedaemonian  sci\atours  of  Lycurgus  in  Plutarch — he 
preferred,  that  deserved  best,  ivas  most  vertuous  and  worthy 
of  the  place;  "not  siviffness,  or  strength,  or  tvcalth,  or 
friends,'  carryed  it  in  those  dayes  ;  but  inter  optimos  optimus, 
inter  tcmperantes  tem.perantissimus,  the  most  temperate  and 
best.  We  have  no  aristocracies  but  in  contemplation,  all 
oligarchies,  wherein  a  few  rich  men  domineer,  do  what  they 
list,  and  are  privileged  by  their  greatness.  ^They  may  freely 
trespass,  and  do  as  they  please;  no  man  dare  accuse  them,  no 
not  so  much  as  mutter  against  them;  there  is  no  notice  taken 
of  it;  they  may  securely  do  it,  live  after  their  own  lawes,  and, 

»Bohemus,  dc  Turcis  ;  etBrcdciibach.  *  Euphormip.        ^Oui  pecuiuam 

habcnt,  clati  sunt  animis,  lofty  spirits,  brave  men  at  arms :  all  rich  men  arc  generous, 
couragious,  &c.  ,  Nummus  ait,  Pro  ine  nubnt  Cornubia  Romae.  '  Non 
fuitapiid  mortalcsullum  excellcatiiis  certanicn;  non  inter  celcre?  cclerrimo,  non  lU- 
Wr  xobustos  robustissimo,  &c.  '  (Quidquid  libct  Ucct. 
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for  their  mony,  get  pardons,  indulgences,  redeem  tliier  soulcs 
from  purirato'iv  and  hell  it  sii\^,——dausum  possidet  area 
Jovem.  Let  tliem  be  Epicures,  or  atheists,  libertines,  Machi- 
;ivelians,^  (as  often  they  are) 

"  Et  qnamvis  perjurus  erit,  sine  gente,  cruentus, 
they  may  go  to  heaven  through  the  eye  of  a  needle;  if  they 
will  themselves,  they  may  be  canonized  for  saints,  they  shall 
be  '^honourably  interred  in  Mausolean  tombes,  commended  by 
poets,  registered  in  histories,  have  temples  and  statues  erected 

to  their  names  e  man'ibus  illis  nascenlfir  violce  Tf  he 

be  bountiful  in  his  life,  and  liberal  at  his  death,  he  shall  have 
one  to  swear  (as  he  did  by  Claudius  emperour  in  Tacitus),  he  " 
saw  his  soule  go  to  the  heaven,  and  be  miserably  lamented  at 
his  funeral.   Amhih  alar  am  collegia,  &c.   Trimalchionis  To- 
panta,  in  Petronius,  rec/fl  in  coctum  ahiit,  went  right  to  hea- 
ven; (a  base  quean  ;  "  thou  wouldst  have  scorned  ovce  in  thy 
miserie  to  have  a  penny  from  herj  and  why?  7nodo  nummos 
metiit,  she  measured  her  mony  by  the  bushel.    These  pre- 
rogatives do  not  usually  belong  to  rich  men,  but  to  such  as  are 
most  part  seeming  rich;  let  him  have  but  a  good  ''outside, 
he  carryes  it,  and  shall  be  adored  for  a  God,  as  *^Cyrus  was 
amongst  the  Persians,  oh  splendidmn  apparatum,  for  his  gay 
tyres.    Now  most  men  are  esteemed  according  to  their  clothes: 
in  our  gullish  times,  whom  you  peradventure  in  modesty  would 
give  place  to,  as  being  deceived  by  his  habit,  and  presuming 
him  some  great  worshipful  man,  bcleeve  it,  if  you  shall  ex- 
amine his  estate,  he  will  likely  be  proved  a  serving  man  of  no 
great  note,  my  ladies  taylor,  his  lordships  barber,  or  some  such 
gull,  a  Faslidius  Brisk,  Sir  Petronel!  Flash,  a  mecr  out-side. 
Only  this  respect  is  given  him,  that  wheresoever  he  comes,  he 
may  call  for  what  he  will,  and  take  place  by  reason  of  his  out- 
ward habit. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  be  poor,  CProv.  15.  \5j  all  his 
dayes  are  miserable;  he  is  under  hatches,  dejected,  rejected,  and 
forsaken,^  poor  in  purse,  poor  in  spirit;  ^ proui  res  nohisfluitj 
ita  ei  animus  se  hahet :  « mony  gives  life  and  soule.  Though 
he  be  honest,  wise^  learned,  well  deserving,  noble  by  birth, 
and  of  excellent  good  parts  ;  yet,  in  that  he  is  poor,  unlikely 
to  rise,  come  to  honour,  office,  or  good  meanes,  he  is  con- 
temned, neglected  ;  frustra  sapil,  inter  literas  es-urit,  ami- 
cus moLestus.  ^ If  he  speak,  what  hahler  is  ihisP  (Ecclus.)  his 

•  Hor.  Sat.  5.  Hb.  2.         •'Cum  moritur  dives,  concurrunt  undiaue  cives  :  Pa;-- 
pcris  ad  fuiuis  vlx  est  ex  millibus  unus.  c  Et  modo  quid  fiiit  ?  ignoscat  mihi 

genius  tuns  !  noluisscs  de  manu  ejus  nummos  acciperc.  '•He  that  wears  silk, 

tattm,  velvet,  and  gold  lace,  must  needs  he  a  gentleman.  «  Est  sanguis  atque 

spintus  pccuniamurtalibus,  f  Euripides.  cXenopbon,  Cyropicd.  1.  8. 

•  |n  tenui  rara  est  facundia  panno.  Juv. 
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nobility  without  wealth  is  "pwjectd  vilior  alga,  and  he  not 
esteemed : 

Nos  viles  puRi,  nati  infelicibus  ovis; 

if  once  poor,  we  are  metamorphosed  in  an  instant,  base  slaves, 
villains,  and  vile  drudges;  ''for  to  be  poor,  is  to  be  a  knave, 
a  fool,  a  wretch,  a  wicked,  an  odious  fellov/,  a  common  eye- 
sore :  say  poor,  and  say  al!  :  they  are  born  to  labour,  to  miserie, 
to  carry  burdens  like  juments,  pfj/z/m  slerciis  comedere,  with 
Uly&ses  companions,  and  (as  Chremylus  objected  in  Aristo- 
phanes) sale77i  Ungere,  lick  salt,  to  empty  jakes,  fay  cha- 
iiels,  carry  out  dirt  and  dunghils,  sweep  chimnies,  rub  horse- 
heels,  &c.  I  say  nothing  of  Turkes,  galley-slaves,  which  are 
bought  "^and  sold  like  juments,  or  those  African  negroes,  or 
poor  '  Indian  drudges,  qjii  indies  li'inc  inde  defercndis  onerihus 
ocmmlunt ;  nam  quod  apud  nos  loves  et  asivi  vehunt,  tra- 
hunt,  &'c.  id  onme  misellis  Indis,  &'c.  they  are  ugly  to  be- 
hold, and,  though  earst  spruce,  now  rusty  and  squalid,  because 
poor  :  °  immundas  for  tunas  ceqmm  est  squahrem  sequi ;  it 
is  ordinarily  so.  ^  Others  eat  to  live,  hut  they  live  to  drudge; 
Ksei'vilis  et  misera  ge?is  nihil  recusare  audet ;  a  servile  gene- 
ration, that  dare  refuse  no  task. 


-''Heus  tu,  Dore, 


Cape  hoc  flabellum,  ventulum  huic  facito,  dum  lavamus, 

sirrah,  blow  windc  upon  us  while  we  wash  ;  and  bid  your  fel- 
low get  him  up  betimes  in  the  morning;  be  it  faire  or  fowl, 
he  shall  run  fifty  miles  a  foot  to-morrow,  to  carry  me  a  letter 
to  my  mistris  ;  Sosia  ad  pistrinam;  Sosia  shall  tarry  at  home, 
and  grind  malt  all  day  long;  Tristan  thresh.  Thus  are  ihey 
commanded,  being  indeed,  some  of  them,  as  so  many  foot- 
stools for  rich  men  to  tread  on,  blocks  for  them  to  get  on 
horse-back,  or  as  '  walls  for  them  to  piss  on.  They  are  com- 
monly such  people,  rude,  silly,  superstitious  ideots,  nasty, 
unclean,  lowsie,  poor,  dejected,  slavishly  humble;  and,  as 
"Leo  Afer  observes  of  the  commonalty  of  Africk,  natura  vili- 
ores  sunt,  nec  apud  suos  duces  majore  in  pretio  quam  si  canes 
essent :  base  by  nature,  and  no  more  esteemed  than  dogs, 
"miseram,  laloriosam,  calamitosam  vitarn  agunt,  et  inopem, 

»  Hor.  ^Egerc  est  offcndcre;   et  indigere  scclcstum  esse.   Sat.  Menip. 

•Plant,  act.  4.  Nulluir  tarn  barbarum,  tam  vile  munus  est,  quod  non 

lubentiisimc  obirc  vclit  gens  vilijsima.  »  Lausius,  orat.  in  Hispaniam.  ^  Laet. 
descrip  America,  «  Plautus.  Leo  Afcr.  ca.  ult.  1.  1.  Ed.int,  non  ut 

bene  vivant,  scd  ut  fortiter  laborent.  Heinsius.  i.Mun.ster  de  rusticis  Gcrmaniae, 
Cosmoc  cap.  27.  lib.  3.  "  Tcr.  Eunuch.  '  Pauper  pants  factus.  qucm 

onicult-  commingant.  "«  Lib.  1.  cap.  ult.  "  Deos  omnes  dl.s  mfensos 

dlceres:  tam  panncsi,  fame  fra6li,  tot  assiduc  malis  afficiuntur,  tsmquam  pccoii 
ouibus  splendor  rationis  emcrtuHS, 
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infelicem  ;  mdiores  ashiis,  ut  e  brutis  plane  natos  dicas  : 
no  learninc:,  no  knowledge,  no  civility,  scarce  common  sense, 
nought  but  barbarism  amongst  them ;  hellu'mo  more  viviint, 
neqve  calceos  gestant,  neque  vesles ;  like  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds, they  go  bare-footed  and  bare-legged,  the  soals  of  their 
feet  being  as  hard  as  horse  hoofs,  (as  ''Kadzivilius  observed  at 
Damiata  in  Egypt)  leading  a  laborious,  miserable,  wretched, 
unhappy  life,  ^  like  leasts  andjuments,  if  not  ivorse  (tor  a 
"^Spaniard  in  lucatan  sold  three  Indian  boyes  for  a  cheese,  and 
an  hundred  negro  slaves  for  a  horse) :  their  discourse  is  scur- 
rility, their  summum  boniim  a  pot  of  ale.  There  is  not  any 
slavery  which  these  villains  will  not  undergo  i  infer  illos  pie-, 
rique  latrinas  evacuunt ;  alii  culinariam  cnrant ;  alii  sta- 
hularios  aguni,  tirinatores  ;  et  id  genus  siviilia  exercent,  be- 
like those  people  that  dwell  in  the  Alps,  chimney-sweepers, 
jakes-farmers,  dirt-daubers,  vagrant  rogues,  they  labour  hard 
some,  and  yet  cannot  get  clothes  to  put  on,  or  bread  to  eat  : 
for  what  can  filthy  poverty  give  else,  but  ''beggery,  fulsome 
nastiness,  squalor,  contempt,  drudgery,  labour,  ugliness,  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  pedicidorum  et  pulicum  numerum  (as  ^  he  well 
followed  it  in  Aristophanes)  fleas  and  lice?  pro  pallio  vestem 
laceram,  et  pro  pulvinari  Lapidem  bene  magnum  ad  caputs 
rags  for  his  rayment,  and  a  stone  for  his  pillow,  pro  cathedra, 
ruptce  caput  urnce,  he  sits  in  a  broken  pitcher,  or  on  a  block, 
for  a  chair,  et  malvco  ramos  pro  panibus  comedit,  he  dn-nkii 
water,  and  lives  on  wort  leaves,  pulse,  like  a  hog,  or  scraps 
like  a  dog:  ut  nunc  nobis  vita  afficitur,  quis  non  putabit  in- 
saniam  esse,  inJ'elicitatemqueP  (as  Chreraylus  conclude*  his 
speech)  as  we  poor  men  live  now  adayes,  who  will  not  take 
our  life  to  be  ^infelicity,  miserie,  and  madness? 

If  they  be  of  little  better  condition  than  those  base  villains^ 
hunger-starved  beggers,  wandring  rogues,  those  drdinary  slaves, 
and  day-labouring  drudges,  yet  they  are  commonly  so  preyed 
upon  by  ''poling officers  tor  breaking  law  es,  by  their  tyrannizmw 
landlords,  so  flead  and  fleeced  by  perpetual  'exactions,  that 
though  they  do  drudge,  fare  hard,  and  starve  their  Genius,  thev 
cannot  live  in  some  ^-countreys;  but  what  they  have  is  instantly 
taken  from  them  ;  the  very  care  they  take  to  live,  to  be  drud- 
gesj  to  maintain  their  poor  families,  their  trouble  and  anxiety, 

^  •  Peregrin.  Hieros.  •>  Nihil  omnino  meliorem  vitam  degunt,  quam  fcrs  ia 

iilvis,  jumenta  in  tcrris.  Leo  Afer.  *  Bartholomxus  a  Casa.  Ort«!ius, 

in  Helvetia.  .Qui  habitant  in  Cassia  valle  ut  plurimum  latomi,  in  Oscella  vallc 
cultrorum  fabri,  fumarii  in  Vigetia,  sordidum  genus  hominum,  quod  repurgandis 
caminis  victum  parat.  «  I  write  not  this,  any  waye.s  to  upbraid,  or  scojie  at, 

or  misuse  poor  men,  but  rather  to  condole  and  pitty  them,  by  cxpressii,g,  Sec.  ^ Chre- 
mylus,  Act.  4.  Plut.  g  Paupertars  durum  onus  miseris  niortalibus.  Vcxat 
censura  columbas.  'Deux  ace  non  possunt,  ct  six  civqve  solvere  nolunt:  Ora- 

oibus  est  notum  qualre  trc  solvere  totum.  Scandia,  Africa,  Lituaaia. 
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takes  away  thtir  sleep  ('Sirac.  31.  1^;  It  makes  them  weary  of 
their  lives:  when  they  have  taken  all  pains,  done  iheir  utmost 
and  honest  endeavours,  if  ihey  be  cast  behind  by  sickness,  or 
over-taken  with  yearcs,  no  man  piilles  them ;  hard-hearted  and 
merciless,  uncharitable  as  they  are,  they  leave  them  so  distress- 
ed, to  beir,  steal,  TTUirmur,  and  "rebel,  or  else  starve.  The 
feeling  and  feare  of  this  miserie  compelled  those  old  Rimians, 

whom  Mcnenins  Agrippa  pacified,  to  resist  their  govcrnours  

ouilawes,  and  relick  in  most  place-,  to  take  up  seditious  arms; 
and  in  all  ages  hath  caused  uprores,  murmurings,  seditions, 
rebellions,  thefts,  murders,  mutinies,  jarrs  and  contentions  in 
every  common-wealth,  grudging,  repining,  complaining,  dis- 
content in  each  private  family,  because  thev  want  nx^ant's  to 
live  according  to  their  callings,  bring  up  their  children ;  it 
breaks  their  hearts,  they  cannot  do  as  they  would.  No  greater 
miserie  than  for  a  lord  to  have  a  knights  living,  a  gentleman  a 
yeomans,  not  to  be  able  to  live  as  his  birth  and  place  requires. 
Poverty  and  want  are  generally  corrosive  to  all  kindes  of  men, 
especially  to  such  as  have  been  in  good  and  flom-ishing  estate, 
are  suddainly  distressed,  ^nobly  born,  liberally  brought  up, 
and,  by  some  disaster,  and  casualty,  miserably  dejected.  For 
the  rest,  as  they  have  base  fortunes,  so  they  have  base  mlndes 
correspondent — like  beetles,  e  stej-core  orli,  e  slercore  victuSy 
in  stercore  delichiY.i — as  they  were  obscurely  born  and  bred,  so 
they  delight  and  live  in  obscenity;  they  are  not  so  throughly 
touched  with  it. 

Angustas  animas  angusto  in  pectore  versant. 

Yea  (that  which  is  no  small  catise  of  their  torments)  if  once 
they  come  to  be  in  distress,  they  are  forsaken  of  their  fellowes, 
mofjt  part  neglected,  and  leffunto  themselves ;  as  poor  Te- 
rence in  Rome  was  by  Seipio,  Laelius,  and  Furius,  his  great 
and  noble  friends. 

 Nihil  Publius 

Scipio  profnit,  nil  ei  La'.lius,  nil  Furius, 

Tres  per  idem  tempus  qui  agitabant  nobiles  facilllme. 

Horum  ille  opera  ne  domum  quidem  habuit  cohductitiam, 

'Tit!  generally  so; 

Tempora  si  fuerint  nubila,  solus  erisj 
he  is  left  cold  and  comfortless; 

NuUus  ad  admissas  ibit  amicus  opes } 
all  flee  from  him,  as  from  a  rotten  wall,  now  ready  to  fall 

*  Montaigne,  in  his  Essaycs,  speaks  of  certain  Indians  in  France,  that,  being  asked 
how  they  liked  the  countrey,  wondered  how  a  few  rich  men  could  keep  .so  many 
poor  men  in  subjection,  that  they  did  not  cut  their  throats.  Augustas  aiiimaJ 

aninioso  in  pectore  vcrsaiis.  «  JJonatus,  vit.  ejus. 
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on  their  heads.    Prov.  19-  4,    Poverty  separates  them  from 
their  '-^neighbours : 

b  Dum  fortuna  favet,  vultum  servatis,  amici :  ^ 
Cum  cecidit,  turpi  vertitis  ora  fuga. 
Whil'st  fortune  favour'd,  friends,  you  smil'd  on  me. 
But,  when  she  fled,  a  friend  I  could  not  see. 
Which  is  worse  yet,  if  he  be  poor,  ^ every  man  contemns  him, 
insults  over  him,  oppresseth  him,  scolks  at,  aggravates  his 
niiserie. 

^  Qaum  cceplt  qmssata  domus  subsidere,  paries 

In  proclinatas  omne  recumbit  onus. 
When  once  the  tottering  house  begins  to  shrink. 
Thither  comes  all  the  weight  by  an  instinct. 
Nay,  they  are  odious  to  their  own  brethren,  and  dearest 
friends:  (Prov.  19.  7)  his  brethren  hate  him,  if  he  be  poor: 
^omnes  vicini  oderunt,  his  neighbours  hate  him  (Prov.  14- 
530)  :  ^  omnes  me  noti  ac  igiioti  deseriint,  (as  he  complained  in 
the  comoedy)  friends  and  strangers,  all  forsake  me.  Which  is 
most  grievous,  poverty  makes  men  ridiculous; 

Nil  habet  infellx  paupertas  durtus  in  se, 
Quara  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit : 

they  must  endure  sjests,  taunts,  flouts,  blows  of  their  betters, 
and  take  all  in  good  part,  to  get  a  meals  meat* 

^  Magnum  pauperles  opprobrium  jubet 
Quidvis  et  facere  et  pati. 

He  must  turn  parasite,  jester,  fool,  fcumdesipierdibus  desipere, 
saith  'Euripides),  slave,  villain,  drudge,  to  get  a  poor  living, 
apply  himself  to  each  mans  humours,  to  wfui  and  please,  &c. 
and  be  buffeted,  when  he  hath  all  done  (as  Ulysses  was  by 
Melanthius  ^in  Flomer),  be  reviled,  baffled,  insulted  over,  for 
^  potentiorum  stultitia  perferenda  est,  and  may  not  so  much  as 
mutter  against  it.  He  must  turn  rogue  and  villain;  for,  as.  the 
saying  is,  necessitas  cogit  ad  turpia ;  poverty  alone  makes 
men  theeves,  rebels,  murderers,  traitours,  assassinates^  {'because 
of  poverty,  ive  have  sinned,  Eccliis,  27.  1)  swear  and  forswear, 
bear  false  witness,  lye,  dissemble,  any  thing,  as  I  say,  to  ad- 
vantage themselves,  and  to  relieve  their  necessities  :  ^  cidpcB 
scelerisqne  magistra  est :  when  a  man  is  driven  to  his  shifts, 
what  will  he  not  do? 

•  St  raiser um  fortuna  Sinonem 

Finxit,  vanum  etiam  niendacemque  improba  finget : 

*  Prov.  19.  7.  thbuffh  he  be  instant,  yet  they  will  not.  >»  Peironiu.'!.  "  Non 
«&t.  qui  doleat,  V icem  :  ut  Pctrus  Cbristiam,  jurant  sehominem  non  novisse.  ^  Ovid, 
in  Trist.  ^  Horal.  f  Ter.  Eunuchus,  act.  2.  8  Quid  quod  materiam 

pr«bct  caussamque  jocandi,  .Si  ^oga  sordida  iit  ?  Juv.  Sat  2.  Hqi.        » In 

Phosnia.  Odyss,  17.  'Idem.  Mantuan. 
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he  will  betray  his  father,  prince,  and  countrey,  turn  Turk,  for- 
sake religion,  abjure  God  and  all  :  nulla  tam  liorrenda  prndi^ 
iio,  quam  Uti  lucri  cuussci  (saith  -'Leo  Afcr)  perpetrarenoUnt. 
*  Plato  therefore  calls  poverty  iheevisliy  sacrilegious,  Jilihy, 
wicked,  and  mischievous;  and  well  he  might;  for  it  makes 
many  an  upright  man  otherwise  (had  he  not  been  in  want)  to 
take  bribes,  to  be  corrupt,  to  do  against  his  conscience,  to  sell 
his  tongue,  heart,  hand,  &c.  to  be  churlish,  hard,  unmerci- 
ful, uncivil,  to  use  indirect  meanes  to  help  his  present  estate. 
It  makes  princes  to  exact  upon  their  subjects,  great  men  ty- 
rannize, landlords  oppress,  justice,  mercenary,  lawyers  vul- 
tures, physitians  harpyes,  friends  importunate,  tradesmen 
lyers,  honest  men  theeves,  devout  assassinates,  great  men  to 
prostitute  their  wives,  daughters,  and  themselves,  middle  soa 
to  repine,  commons  to  mutiny,  all  to  grudge,  murmur,  and 
complain.  A  great  temptation  to  all  mischiefe,  it  compels 
some  miserable  wretches  to  counterfeit  several  diseases,  to 
dismember,  make  themselves  blind,  lame,  to  have  a  more 
plausible  cause  to  beg,  and  lose  their  limbs  to  recover  their 
present  wants.  .Jodocus  Damhoderlus,  a  lawyer  of  Bruges, 
(praxi  reriim  criminal,  c.  \  hath  some  notable  examples 
of  such  counterfeit  cranks;  and  every  village  almost  will  yeeld 
abundant  testimonies  amongst  us ;  we  have  dummerers, 
Abraham  men,  &c.  And  (that  which  is  the  extent  of  miserie) 
it  enforceth  them,  through  anguish  and  wearisomeness  of  their 
lives,  to  make  awav  themselves :  they  had  rather  be  hanged, 
drowned,  &c.  than  to  live  without  meanes. 


'In  mare  cetiferum,  ne  te  premat  aspera  egcstas, 
Desili,  et  a  celsis  corrue,  Cyrne,  jugis. 

Much  better  'tis  to  break  thy  neck. 
Or  drovi'n  thy  self  i'th' sea, 
'  Than  suiTer  irksome  poverty  :— -» 
Gu  make  thy  self  away. 

A  Sybarite  of  old,  (as  I  finde  it  registred  in  d  Athensus)  ^sup- 
ping in  P/iiditiis  in  Sparta,  and  observing  their  hard  fare,  said 
ft  w^as  no  marvail  if  the  Lacedaemonians  were  valiant  men  ;/or 
his  part,  he  would  rather  run  upon  a  swords  point,  (and  so 
would  any  man  in  his  wits)  than  live  with  such  base  dyet,  or 
lead  so  wretched  a  life.  '  In  Japona,  'tis  a  common  thing  to 
stifle  their  children  if  they  be  poor,  or  to  make  an  abort;  which 

.  De  Africa,  lib.  1.  cap.  ult.  ^  4.  dc  Icglbus.    Furacisslma  paupcrh.s  sacrU 

IcM  turpis,  flagitiosa,  omnium  malorum  opifex.  'Ihcognis.  Uipno- 

Sist.  lib  12  Millies  potius  moriturum  (si  quis  sibi  mente  constare  )  quam  tam 
X  et\-eramnosi  victus  communioncm  habere.  <  Gasper  Vxlcla  Jcsu.u,  cput. 

Japou.  lib.  / 
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Aristotle  commends.  In  that  civil  commonwealth  of  China, 
tlu-  mother  strangles  her  child,  if  she  be  not  able  to  bring  it 
up,  and  had  rather  lose  than  sell  it,  or  have  it  endure  such 
miserie  as  poor  men  do.  Arnobius  flib.  7-  adversiis  gentes) , 
''Lactantius  fUb.  5.  cap.  Qj,  objects  as  much  to  those  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  :  they  did  expose  their  children  to  ivild 
Leasts,  strangle,  or  knock  out  their  brains  against  a  stone, 
in  such  cases.  If  we  may  give  credit  to  ^Munster,  amongst 
us  Christians,  in  Lituania  thty  voluntarily  riiancipate  and  sell 
themselves,  their  wives,  -and  children,  to  rich  men,  to  avoid 
hunger  and  beggery  :  ^many  make  away  themselves  in  this  ex- 
trenTity.  Apicius,  the  Roman,  when  he  cast  up  his  accounts, 
and  founcf  but  lOOOOO  crowns  left,  murdered  himself,  for  feare 
he  should  be  famished  to  death.  P.  Forestus,  in  his  medicinal 
observations,  hath  a  memorable  example  of  two  brothers  of 
Lovain,  that,  being  destitute  of  meanes,  became  both  melan- 
choly, and,  in  a  discontented  humour,  massacred  themselves^  an- 
other of  a  merchant,  learned,  wise  otherwise  and  discreet^  but, 
out  of  a  deep  apprehension  he  had  of  a  loss  at  sea,  would  not 
be  perswaded  but  (as  'Ventidius,  in  the  poet)  he  should  dye  a 
begger..  In  a  word,  thus  much  I  may  conclude  of  poor  men, 
that,  though  they  have  good  ''parts,  they  cannot  she\Vor  make 
use  of  them  :  ^  ab  iriopid  ad  virtuiem  obseptaest  via;  'tis  hard 
for  a  poor  man  to ''rise; 

Haud  facile  emergunt,  quorum  virtutibus  obstat 
Res  angusla  domi : 

the  ivisdome  of  the  poor  is  despised,  and  his  Words  are  not  heard 
(Ecclcs.  9,  16)  :  his  workes  are  rejected,  contemned  for  the 
baseness  and  obscurity  of  the  author;  though  laudable  and 
good  ill  themselves,  they  will  not  likely  take. 

Nulla  placere  diu,  neque  vivere,  carmina  possunt, 
Qaae  scribuntur  aquae  potoribus. 

Poor  men  cannot  please:  their  actions,  counsells,  consultations, 
projects,  are  vilified  in  the  worlds  esteem:  amittunt  consiliinn 
in  re,  which  Gnatho  long  since  observed.  '  Sapiens  crepidas 
sibi  niinquam,Nec  soleas, fecit ;  a  wise  man  never  cobledshooes; 
as  he  said  of  old;  but  how  doth  he  prove  it  ?  I  am  sure  v/e 
finde  it  otherwise  in  our  dayes;  ^  pruinosis  horret  facundia 
pannis.  Homer  himself  must  beg,  if  he  want  meanes,  and  (as, 

•  Mat.  Rlccius,  exjjedit.  in  Sinas,  lib.  1.  c.  S.  •>  Vos  Romani  procreatos  fi- 

lios  feris  et  canibus  cxpnnitis,  nunc  strangulaiis.Tel  in  saxum  eliditis,  &c.  Cos- 
mog.  4,  lib.  cap.  ^22.  Vcndunt  Uberos  victn  oarentes,  tamquam  pecora,  interdum  et 
teipsos.  utapud  divitessaturenturcibis.  •»  Vel  bonorum  despcrationc  vel  malorum 
perpessione  fractict  fatigati,  pliires  violentas  manus  sibi  inferunt.  »  Hor.  *■  In- 
gcnio  poteram  superas  vdlitarc  per  arces  :  Ut  mc  pluma  levat,  sic  grave  mcrgit  ohus. 
s  rarent.  b  Juvenal.  Sat.  3,  i  Hor.  Sat.  3.  lib,  1.  ^  Petronius. 
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bv  report,  sometimes  he  did)  ^gry from  door  to  door,  and  sins 
lallads,  with  a  company  of  boyes  nlovt  him.  This  common 
niiserie  of  theirs  must  needs  distr;-et,  make  them  discontent 
and  melancholy,  as  ordinarily  they  are,  wayward,  peevish,  like 
a  weary  traveller,  (for 

''Fames  et  mora  bllem  in  nares  conciunt) 

still  murmuring  and  repining.  Ohinopiam  morosi  sunt,  qui- 
lus  est  male,  as  Plutarch  quotes  out  of  Euripides,  and  that 
comicall  poet  well  secunds — 

*Omnes,  quibus  res  sunt  minus  secundae,  nescio  quomodo 
Suspiciosi,  ad  contumeliam  omnia  accipinnt  magisj 
Propter  suam  impotentiam  se  credunt  negligi 

if  they  be  in  adversity,  they  are  more  suspitious  and  apt  to 
mistake;  they  think  themselves  scorned  by  reason  of  their 
miserie;  and  therefore  many  generous  spirits,  in  such  cases, 
withdraw  themselves  from  all  company,  as  that  comcedian  •'Te- 
rence is  said  to  have  done;  when  he  perceived  himself  to  be 
forsaken  and  poor,  he  voluntarily  banished  himself  to  Stym- 
phalus,  a  base  town  in  Arcadia,  and  there  miserably  dyed  : 

 ad  summam  inopiam  redactus : 

Itaque  e  conspectu  omnium  abiit,  Graeclae  in  terram  ultimam. 

Neither  is  it  without  cause  ;  for  we  see  men  commonly  respect- 
ed according  to  their  ineanes,  {'an  dives  sit,  omnes  ^ucerunt; 
nemo^an  hovusj  and  vilified  if  they  be  in  bad  clothes.  ^Philo- 
pcemen  the  oratour  was  set  to  cut  wood,  because  he  was  so 
homely  attired.  ^Terentius  was  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  Cseci- 
lius  table,  because  of  his  homely  outside.  Dante,  that  famous 
Italian  poet,  by  reason  his  clothes  were  but  mean,  could  not  be 
admitted  to  sit  down  at  a  feast.  Gnatho  scorned  his  old  fami- 
liar friend,  because  of  his  apparel;  '  hominem  video  pannis 
annisqne  ohsiium ;  hie  ego  ilium  contempsi  prce  me.  King 
Perseus,  overcome,  sent  a  letter  to  ^  Paullus^milius  the  Roman 
general,  "  Perseus  P.  Consuli  S."  but  he  scorned  him  any 
answer,  tacite  exprohrans  fortunam  suam  (saith  mine  author), 
upbraiding  him  with  a  present  fortune.  •  Carolus  Pugnax, 
that  great  duke  of  Burgundy,  made  H.  Holland,  late  duke  of 
Exeter,  exil'd,  run  after  his  horse  like  a  lackey,  and  would  take 

»  Herodotus,  vita  ejus.  Scaliger,  in  poet.  Potentiorum  asdes  ostiatim  adicns,  ali- 
quid  accipiebat,  caneiis  carmina  sua,  ccncomitante  eum  puerorum  chore.  Plau- 
tus,  Amph.  Ter.  Act.  4.  Seen.  3.  Adelph.  Hcgio.  ^  Donat.  vita  ejus, 

'Euripides.       ^  Plutarch,  vita  ejus.  s  Vit.  Ter.       >•  Gomesius,  lib.  3.  c.  21. 

tl^sale.      *  Ter.  Eunuch.  Act.  2.  Seen.  2,      "  ^iv.  dec.  9. 1,  2.       «  Comincus; 
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no  notice  of  him  :  "  'tis  the  common  fashion  of  the  world  :  so 
that  such  men  as  are  poormay  justly  be  discontent,  melancho- 
ly, and  complain  of  their  present  miserle ;  and  all  may  pray 
with  Solomon,  Give  me,  0  Lord,  neither  ricfies  nor  poverty  ; 
feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me, 

SUBSECT.  VII. 

An  heap  of  other  Accidents  causing  Melancholy,  Death  of 

Friends,  Losses,  &c. 

IN  this  labyrinth  of  accidentatl  causes,  the  farther  T  wander, 
the  more  intricate  I  finde  the  passage;  multcB  ambages;  and 
new  causes,  as  so  many  by-paths,  offer  themselves  to  be  dis- 
cussed. To  search  out  all,  were  an  Herculean  work,  and  fitter 
for  Theseus  :  I  will  follow  mine  intended  thred  and  point  only 
at  some  few  of  the  chiefestj 

Death  of  Friends.]    amongst  which,  loss  and  death  of 
friends  may  challenge  a  first  place.  Multi  tristantur  (as  ^  Vives 
well  observes)  post  delicias,  convivia,  dies  festos ;  many  are 
melancholy  after  a  feast,  holy-day,  merry  meeting,  or  some 
pleasing  sport,  if  they  be  solitary  by  chance,  left  alone  to  them- 
selves, without  employment,  sport,  or  want  their  ordinary  com- 
panions; some,  at  the  departure  of  friends  only  whom  they  shall 
shortly  see  again,  weep  and  howl,  and  look  after  them  as  a 
cow  lows  after  her  calf,  or  a  child  takes  on,  that  goes  to  school 
after  holidaves.    Ut  me  levdrat  tuns  adventns,  sic  discessus 
afflixit^  (which  "^Tullie  writ  to  Atticus)  thy  coming  was  not  so 
welcome  to  me,  as  thy  departure  was  harsh.  Montanus  (consiL 
1 32j  makes  mention  of  acountrey-vvoman,  that,  parting  with  her 
friends  and  native  place,  became  grievously  melancholy  for 
many  yeares;  and  Trallianus,  of  another,  so  caused  for  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband  ;  which  is»an  ordinary  passion  amono-st 
our  good  wives ;  if  their  husband  tarry  out  a  day  longer  than 
his  appointed  time,  or  break  his  hour,  they  take  on  presently 
with  sighs  and  tears  ;  "  he  is  either  robbed  or  dead;  some  mis- 
chance or  other  is  surely  befaln  him:"  they  cannot  eat,  drink, 
sleep,  or  be  quiet  in  minde,  till  they  see  him  again.    If  part- 
ing of  friends,  absence  alone,  can  work  such  violent  effects, 
what  shall  death  do,  when  they  must  eternally  be  separated, 
never  in  this  world  to  meet  again  ?  This  is  so  grievous  a  torment 
for  the  time,  that  it  takes  away  their  appettte,  desire  of  life, 

•  He  that  hath  51.  per  annum  coming  in  more  than  others,  scorns  him  that  hath  less, 
and  IS  a  better  man.  "  Piov.  30.  8.  <  De  anima.  cap.  de  mocrore,  *  ;,ib.  12. 
epist.  * 
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extlnguishelh  all  delights,  it  causeth  deep  sighs  and  groans, 
tears,  exclamations, 

(O  dulce  germen  matris !  o  sanguis  mens ! 
Eheu  !  tepentes,  &c.  o  flos  lener !) 

howling,  roring,  many  bitter  pangs, 

(•  Lamentis  gemituque  et  foeniineo  ululatu 
Tecta  fremunt) 

and  by  frequent  meditation  extends  so  far  sometimes,  theij 
think  i  hey  see  their  dead  friends  contimially  in  their  eys,  oh- 
versantes  imagines,  as  Conciliator  confcsseth  he  saw  his  mo- 
thers ghost  presenting  herself  still  before  him.  Qiiod  nimis  mi- 
serivolunt,  hoc  facile  credunt;  still,  still,  still,  that  good  father, 
that  good  son,  that  good  wife,  that  dear  friend,  runs  in  their 
mindes:  totvs  animus  hac  una  cogitatione  defixiis  est,  all  the 
year  long,  as  "  Pliny  complains  to  Romanus,  met'hinks  I  see 
Virginius,  I  hear  Virginius,  I  talk  with  Virginius,  &c. 

<*  Te  sine,  vae  misero  mihi,  lllia  nigra  videntur, 
Pallentcsque  rosae,  nee  dulce  rubens  hyacinthus; 
Nullos  nec  rayrtus,  nec  laurus,  spirat  odores. 

They  that  are  most  staid  and  patient,  are  so  furiously  carryed 
headlong  by  the  passion  of  sorrow  in  this  case,  that  brave  dis- 
creet men  otherwise,  oftentimes  forget  themselves,  and  weep 
like  children  many  moneths  together,  as  "if  that  they  toiuater 
iVQuld.^  and  will  not  be  comforted.  They  are  gone!  they  are 
gone  ! 

Abstulit  atra  dies,  et  funere  mersit  acerbo ! 

what  shall  I  do  ? 

Quis  dabit  in  lacrymas  fontem  mihi  ?  quis  satis  altos 
Accendet  gemitus,  et  acerbo  verba  dolori  ? 
Exhaurit  pietas  oculos,  et  hiantia  frangit 
Pectora,  nec  plenos  avido  sinit  edere  questus  j 
Magna  adeo  jactura  preroit,  &c. 

Fountains  of  tears  who  gives  ?  who  lends  me  groans. 
Deep  sighs,  sufficient  to  express  my  moans  ? 
Mine  eys  are  dry,  my  breast  in  peeces  torn  j 
My  loss  so  great,  I  cannot  enough  mourn. 

So'Stroza  fillus,  that  elegant  Italian  poet,  in  his  Epicedium, 
bewails  his  fathers  death;  he  could  moderate  his  passions  in 
other  matters  (as  he  confesseth),  but  not  ii>  this;  he  yeel43 
wholly  to  sorrow. 

Nunc,  fateor,  do  terga  malis ;  mens  ilia  fatiscit, 
Indomitus  quondam  vigor  et  constantia  mentis. 
»  Virg.  4.  An.      Patrcs  mortuos  coram  astaiites,  et  filios,  &c.  Marcellns  Donahis» 

<^  Epist.  1,  2.  Virginium  video,  audio  ;  defunctum  cogito,  alloquor.     ^  Calphurnioa 

Gficcus.         « Chaucer. 
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How  doth  "Quintihan  complain  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  to  de- 
spair almost !  Cardan  lament  his  only  child,  in  his  book  de  It- 
Iris  propriis,  and  elsewhere  in  many  other  of  his  tracts^  ^  S\ 
Ambrose  his  brothers  death!  fan  ego  possum  non  cogitare  de 
te,  aut  sine  (.aery mis  cogitare  P  0  amari  dies  1  0  fleliles  noc- 
tes!  Gregory  Nazianzen,  that  noble  Pulcheria!  fOdeco- 
rem,  &c.  flosrecens,  puUulans,  &c.J  Alexander,  a  man  of 
a  most  invincible  courage,  after  Hephaestion's  death,  (as 
Curtius  relates)  iriduum  jacuit  ad  moriendum  ohstinatus,  lay 
three  dayes  together  upon  the  ground,  obstinate  to  dye  with 
him,  and  would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep.  The  woman 
that  communed  with  Esdras,  (lih.  2.  cap.  \0j  when  her  son 
fell  down  dead,  fled  into  the  field ^  and  would  not  return  into 
ihe  city,  hut  there  resolved  to  remain,  neither  to  eat  nor  drink, 
hut  mourn  and  fast  until  she  dyed.  Rachel  wept  for  her  chil- 
dren, and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  were  not 
(Matt.  2.  18).  Sodid  Adrian  theemperour  bewail  his  Antlnoiis  j 
Hercules,  Hylas ;  Orpheus,  Curydice  ;  David,  Ab&nlon  ;  (O 
my  dear  sonAbsolon)  Austin,  his  mother  Monica;  Niobe,  her 
children,  insomuch,  that  the  ''poets  faigned  her  to  be  turned 
into  a  stone,  as  being  stupified  through  the  extremity  of 
griefe.  ^  JEgeus,  signo  lugubri  filii  conster?2aius,  in  mare  se 
prcBcipitem  dedit,  impatient  of  sorrow  for  his  sons  death, 
drowned  himself.  Our  late  j)hysitians  are  full  of  such  exam- 
ples. Montanus  fconsil.  2^%)  ^had  a  patient  troubled  with  this 
infirmity,  by  reason  of  her  husbands  death,  many  ycares  to- 
gether: Trincavellius  fl.  1.  c.  14j  halh  such  another,  almost 
in  despair,  after  his  ^mo*hers  departure,  ut  seferme  prcBci- 
pitem  daret,  and  ready  through  distraction  to  make  away  him- 
self j  and  (in  his  fifteenth  counsell)  tells  a  story  of  one  fifty 
yeares  of  age,  that  grew  desperate  upon  his  mothers  death; 
and,  cured  by  Phalopius,  fell  many  yeares  after  into  a  relapse, 
by  the  suddain  death  of  a  daughter  which  he  had,  and  could 
never  after  be  recovered.  The  fury  of  this  passion  is  so  violent 
sometimes,  that  it  daunts  whole  kingdornes  and  cities.  Vespa- 
sian's death  was  pittifully  lamented  all  over  the  Roman  empire; 
totus  orbis  lugebat,  saith  Aurelius  Victor.  Alexander  com- 
manded the  battlements  of  houses  to  be  pulled  down,  mules 
and  horses  to  have  their  manes  shorn  off,  and  many  common 
souldiers  to  be  slain,  to  accompany  his  dear  Hepheestion's  death ; 
which  is  now  practised  amongst  the  Tartars :  when  sa  great 
Cham  dyeth,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  must  be  s|ain,  men  and 

»  Praefat.  lib.  6.  Lib.  deobitii  Satyri  fiatris.  "^Ovld.  Met.  ^  piut.  vi- 
ta ejus.  =  Nobill.s  matrona  melancholica  ob mortem  mariti.  f  Ex  mr.tris  obitu 
in  desperalioncm  incidit.      8  Maithias  a  Michou.  Boter.  Amohiih^at. 
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horses,  all  they  meet;  and,  among  those  =•  pagan  Indians,  thiir 
wives  and  servants  voinntarily  dye  with  them.  Leo  Decimus 
was  so  niuch  bewailed  in  Rome  after  his  departure,  that  (as 
Jovins  gives  out)  ^communis  salus,  publica  hilar'Uas.  the  com- 
mon safety,  all  good  fellowship,  peace,  mirch,  and  plenty, 
dyed  with  him  ;  tamqiiam  eodem  sepulcro  cum  Leove  condiia 
lugeLantar;  for  it  was  a  golden  age  whilst  he  lived;  ^but, 
after  his  decease,  an  iron  season  succeeded,  larhara  vis,  et 
foeda  vastitas,  et  dira  malorum  omniuvi  incojiimoda,  wars, 
plagues,  vastity,  discontent.  When  Augustus  Ceesar  dyed, 
saith  Paterculus,  orbis  ruinam  fimueramus,  we  were  all  afraid, 
as  if  heaven  had  fallen  upon  our  heads.  ''Budseus  records,  how 
that,  at  Lewis  the  twelfth  his  death,  tarn  siibita  mutatio,  iit 
qui  prius  digito  caelum  atiingere  videhantur,  nunc  humi  dere- 
penfe  serpere,  sideratos  esse  diceres,  they  that  were  erst  in 
heaven,  upon  a  suddain,  as  if  they  had  been  planet-strucken, 
lay  groveling  on  the  ground ; 

'  Concussis  cecidere  animis,  ecu  frondibus  Ingens 
Sylva  dolet  lapsis  

they  look't  like  cropt  trees. 

^At  Nancy  in  Lorain,  when  Claudia  Valesia,  Henry  the  se- 
cund  French  kings  sister,  and  the  dukes  wife,  deceased,  the 
temples  for  forty  dayes  were  all  shut  up,  no  prayers  nor  masses, 
but  in  that  room  where  she  was;  the  scnatours  all  seen  in 
black ;  and  for  a  twelve  moiieths  space  throughout  the  cityy 
they  were  forbid  to  dance. 

 "  Non  nlli  pastes  illis  egere  diebus 

Frigida,  Daphni,  boves  ad  flumina  ;  nulla  nec  amnem 
Libavit  quadrupes,  nec  graminis  attigit  herbam, 

How  were  we  affected  here  in  England  for  our  Titus,  dellcice 
humani  generis,  Prince  Henry's  immature  death,  as  if  all  our 
dearest  friends  lives  had  exhaled  with  his!  ''Scanderbeg's 
death  was  not  so  much  lamented  in  Epirus.  In  a  word,  as 
'he  saith  of  Edward  the  First  at  the  news  of  Edward  of  Caer- 
narvon his  sons  birth,  immortaliter  gavisus,  he  was  immortally 
glad,  may  we  say  on  the  contrary  of  friends  deaths,  immorta- 
iiter  gementes,  we  are,  divers  of  us,  as  so  many  turtles,  eter- 
nally dejected  with  it. 

•  Lo.  Vertoman.  M.  Polus  Venetus,  lib.  I.e.  54.  Pcrimunt  eos  quos  in  via  ob- 
■vios  habent,  diceiitcs,  Ite,  et  domino  nostro  regi  servite  in  alia  vita,  Nec  tarn  in  ho- 
mines insaniunt,  sed  in equos,  &c.  Vit.  ejus.  Lib.  4.  vitK  ejus.  Aurcam 
SEtatem  candiderat  ad  humani  generis  salutem,  quum  nos  statim  ab  optinii  principis 
excessu  vere  ferieam  pateretnur,  fanjem,  pestem,  &c.  Lib.  5.  deassc.  ■  Maph. 
^Ortclius,  Ttinerario.  Ob  annum  integrum  a  cantu,  tripudiis,  et  saltationibus,  tota 
civitas  abstinere  jubetur.  8  Virg.  »  Sec  Barletius,  de  vita  et  ob.  Scanderbcg, 
lib.  13.  hitt.         ^Matth.  Paris. 
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There  is  another  sorrow,  which  ariseth  from  the  loss  of 
temporal  goods  and  fortunes,  which  equally  afflicteth,  and  may 
cro  hand  in  hand  u  ith  the  precedent.  Loss  of  time,  loss  of  ho- 
nour, office,  of  good  name,  of  labour,  frustrate  hopes  will  much 
torment;  but,  in  my  judgement,  there  is  no  torment  like  unto 
itj  or  that  sooner  procureth  this  malady  and  mischiefe: 

"Ploratur  lacrymis  amlssa  pecunia  veris : 

it  wrings  true  tears  from  our  eys,  many  sighs,  much  sorrow 
from  our  hearts,  and  often  causeth  habitual  melancholy  it  self. 
Guiancrius  (tract.  15.  5J  repeats  this  tor  an  .especiall  cause: 
^  loss  of  friends,  and  loss  of  guuds,  make  maiiy  men  melan- 
choly, (as  I  have  often  seenj  by  continual  meditation  of  yuch 
things.    The  same  causes  Arnoldus  Villanovanus  inculcates, 
(Breviar.  I.  1.  c.  18^  ex  rerum  ami'ssione,  da7nno,  amicornm 
viorte,  &c.    Want  alone  will  make  a  man  mad  ;  to  be  sans 
argent,  will  cause  a  deep  and  grievous  melancholy.  Many 
persons  are  affected  like  '^Irishmen  in  this  behalf,  who,  if  they 
have  a  good  Scimeter,  had  rather  have  a  blow  on  their  arm, 
than  their  weapon  hurt:  they  will  sooner  lose  their  life,  than 
their  goods :  and  the  griefe  that  cometh  hence,  continueth  long, 
(saith  "  Plater)  and,  out  of  many  dispositions,  procureth  an 
habit.  ^M(>ntanus  and  Frisemelica  cured  a  yong-man  of  twen- 
ty two  veares  of  age,  that  so  became  melancholy  oh  amissam  pe- 
cuniam,  for  a  sum  of  mony  which  he  had  unhappilv  lost. 
Sckenkius  hath  such  another  story  of  one  melancholy,  because 
he. overshot  himself,  and  spent  his  stock  in  unnecessary  build- 
ing.   '  Roger,  that  rich  bishop  of  Salisbury,  exiiiits  opibus  et 
castris  a  rege  Stephano,  spoyled  of  his  goods  bv  king  Stephen, 
VI  doloris  ahsorptuSj  atque  in  amentiam  versus,  indeceniia 
fecit,  through  griefe,  ran  mad,  spake  and  did  he  knew  not  what  ^ 
Nothing  so  familiar,  as  for  men  in  such  cases,  through  anguish 
of  mindc,  to  make  away  themselves.    A  poor  fellow  went  to 
hang  himself,  (\vhi^;h  Ausonius  hath  elegantly  expressed  in  a 
neat  Sepigram)  but,  finding  by  chance  a  pot  of  mony,  flung 
away  the  rope,  and  went  merrily  home ;  but  he  that  hid  the 
gold,  when  he  missed  it,  hanged  himself  with  that  rope  which 
the  other  man  had  left,  in  a  discontented  humour. 

At  qui  condiderat,  postquam  non  reperit  aurum, 
Aptavit  cello,  quem  reperit,  laqueura. 

•  Juvenal.  •»  ^ulti,  qui  rCs  amatas  perdiderant,  ut  filios,  opes,  non  sperantes  rc- 
cuperarc,  propter  assiduam  talium  consideratioiiem  melancholici  fiunt,  ut  ipsevidi. 
*  Stanihurstus,  Hib.  Hist.  "^Cap.  3.  Melancholia  semper  venit  ob  jacturam  pecu- 
niae, victOTiE  repulsam,  mortem  liberorum,  qilibus  longo  post  tempore  animus  tor- 
^uetur  ;  ct  a  dispositiope  fit  hnbitus.     «  Consil,  26.     '  Nubrigensis.     «  Epig.  22. 
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Such  ferall  accidents  can  want  and  penury  produce.  Be  it  by 
suretyship,  shipwrack,  fire,  spi)yl  and  pillage  of  souldiers,  or 
what  loss  soever,  it  boots  not;  it  will  work  the  like  effect,  the 
same  desolation  in  provinces  and  cities,  as  well  a^  privaie'per- 
sons.  The  Romans  were  miserably  dejected  after  the  battel  of 
Cannae,  the  men  amazed  for  feare,  the  stupid  w^imcn  lore  their 
hair  and  crycd ; — the  Hungarians,  when  their  king  Ladislaus, 
and  bravest  souldiers,  were  slain  by  theTurkes:  luctus  publiciis, 
c^c. — the  Venetians,  when  their  forces  were  overcome  by  the 
French  kin?  Lewis,  the  French  and  Spanish  kings,  pope, 
emperour,  all  conspired  against  them,  at  Canibrav,  the  French 
herald  denounced  open  war  in  the  senate,  LaiLredaiie,  Vene- 
lorum  dux,  &c.  and  they  had  lost  Padua,  Brixia,  Verona,  Fo- 
rum Julii,  their  territbries  in  the  continent,  and  had  now  nothing 
left  but  the  city  of  Venice  it  self,  ei  urhi  quoque  ipd  /saith 
^Bembus)  timendum  putarent,  and  the  loss  of  thai  was  like- 
wise to  be  feared ;  lanhis  repente  dolor  omiies  ienu'if,  lit  naiu 
qiiam  alias,  &c.  they  were  pittifuUy  plunged,  nevfer  before  in 
such  lamentable  distress.  Anno  15^27,  when  Rome  was  sacked 
by  Burbonius,  the  common  souldiers  made  such  spoyl,  that 
faire  ''churches  were  turned  to  stables,  old  monuments  and 
bookes made  horse-litter,  or  burned  like  straw;  reliques,  costlv 
pictures  defaced ;  altars  demolished,  rich  hangings,  carpets,  &c, 
trampled  in  the  dirt;  'their  wives  and  loveliest  daughters 
cpnstuprated  by  every  base  cullion  (as  Sejanus  daughter  was  by 
the  hangman  in  publike)  before  their  fathers  and  husbands 
faces  ;  noblemens  children,  and  of  the  wealthiest  citizens,  re- 
served for  princes  beds,  were  prostitute  to  every  common  soul-r 
dicr,  and  kept  for  concubines;  senatours  and  cardinals  them- 
selves drag'd  along  the  streets,  and  put  to  exquisite  torments, 
to  confess  where  their  mony  was  hid ;  the  rest,  murdered  on 
heaps,  lay  stinking  in  the  streets;  infants  brains  dashed  out 
before  their  mothers  eys.  A  lamentable  sight  it  was  to  see  so 
goodly  a  city  so  suddainly  defaced,  rich  citizens  sent  a  begging 
to  Venice,  Naples,  Ancona,  &c.  that  erst  lived  in  all  manner  of 
delights.  ^  Those  proud  palaces,  that  even  mw  vaunted  their 
tops  up  to  heavtn,  were  dejected  as  low  as  hell  in  an  instant^ 
Whom  will  not  such  miserie  make  discontent  ?  Terence  the 
poet  drowned  himself  (some  say)  for  the  loss  of  his  comcedies, 
which  suffered  shipwrack.  When  a  poor  man  hath  made  many 

»  Lib.  8.  Venet.  hi»t.  Ternpla  ornamentis  qudata,  spoliata,  in  stabula  equorum 
et  asinoium  versa,  &c.  Infulae  hum!  conculcatje  pedibus,  &c.  '  In  oculis  niari- 
torum  (Jilfctissima:  conjuges  ab  Hispanoruni  lixis  constupratae  sunt.  Filia;  magiia-^ 
turn  thoris  destinntae,  &c.  ^  Ita  fastu  ante  unum  mensem  turgida  civitas,  c\.  cacU' 
painibus  coelum  pulsaic  visa,  ad  inferos  ustjue  paucis  dicbus  dejgcta, 
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hungrv  meals,  got  together  a  small  s;um,  which  he  loseth  in 
an  instant — a  schollar"  spent  many  an  honrs  stu(ly  to  no  pur- 
pose, his  labours  lost^  &c. — how  should  it  otherwise  be  ?  I  may 
conclude,  with  Gregory,  ternporalium  amor  qvanlum  afficii, 
cum  hceret  posses sio,  L allium,  quum  suhtrohiiur,  urit  dolor; 
riches  do  not  so  much  exhilarate  us  with  their  possession,  as 
they  torment  us  with  their  loss. 

Peare  from  ominous  accidents,  destinies  foretold.']  Next  to 
sorrow  still  [  may  annex  such  accidents  as  procure  feare;  for, 
besides  those  terrours  which  I  have  ^  before  touched,  and  many 
other  feares  (which  are  infinite),  there  is  a  superstitious  feare, 
(one  of  the  three  great  causes  of  feare  in  Aristotle)  commonly 
caused  by  prodigies  and  dismal  accidents,  which  much  trou- 
ble many  of  us,  (Nescio  qidd  animus  mihi  prcesagit  mali.J 
as,  if  a  hare  cross  the  way  at  our  going  forth,  or  a  mouse 
gnaw  our  clothes:  if  they  bleed  three  drops  at  the  nose,  the  salt 
falls  towards  them,  a  black  spot  appear  in  their  nails,  &c.  with 
many  such,  which  Delrio  ("Tom.  2.  lib.  3.  sect.  4.J ,  Austin 
Niphus  (in  his  hook  de  jii/g7i.riisj ,  Polydore  Virg.  fL  3.  de 
ProdigiisJ  Sarisburiensis  (Polycrat.  I.  I.e.  13.^,  discuss  at 
large.  They  are  so  much  affected,  that  with  the  very  strength 
of  imagination,  feare,  and  the  divels  craft,  ^  they  pull  those 
misfortunes  they  suspect  upon  their  men  headsi  and  that  which 
they  feare,  shall  come  upon  them,  as  Solomon  foretellelh  (Prov. 
10,24),  and  Isay  dcnounccth  (G6.  4),  which  if they  could 
neglect  and  contemn,  luould  not  come  to  pass.  Eorum  vires 
nostra  resident  opinione,  lit  morli  gravitas  cegrotaniium  cogi- 
tatione  ;  they  are  intended  and  remitted,  as  our  opinion  is  fixed, 
more  or  less.  N.  dat  pcsnas,  saith  Crato  of  such  a  one; 
ulinam  non  attraheret:  he  is  punished,  and  is  the  cause  of  it 
*  himself. 

^  Dum  fata  fuglmiis,  fata  stulti  incurrimus  j 
the  thing  that  I  feared,  saith  Job,  Is  fain  upon  me. 

As  much  we  may  say  of  them  that  are  troubled  with  their 
fortunes,  or  ill  destinies  fore-seen  ;  multos  angit  prcescientia 
malorum:  the  fore-knowledge  of  what  shall  come  to  pass,  cru- 
cifies many  men,  fore-told  by  astrologers,  or  wizards,  iratum 
oh  caelum,  be  it  ill  accident,  or  death  it  self ;  which  often  falls 
out  by  Gods  permission  quia  dceinonem  timent,  (saith  Chry- 
sostome)  Dens  idea  perinittil  accidere.  Severus,  Adrian,  Do- 
mitian,  can  testific  as  much,  of  whose  feare  and  suspition, 
Sueton,  Herodian,  and  the  rest  of  those  writers,  tell  strange 
gtories  in  this  behalf.    sMontanus  (consil.  3\)  hath  one  ex- 

'  Sect.  2.  Memb.  4.  Subs.  3.  i-  Accersunt  sibi  malum.           «  Si  non  obser- 

vemus,  nihil  valent.  Polydor.  ^  Consil.  26.  1.2.            "  Harm  watch,  harm 

catch.  'Geor.  Buchan.  «  Juvcnis,  solicitus  de  futuris  frustra,  factus 
pielfincholicus, 
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ample  of  a  yong  man,  exceeding  mclancholv  upon  this  occa- 
sion.    Such  feares  have  still  tormented  mortal  man  in  all  ^igc? 
by  reason  of  those  lying  oracles,  and  jugling  priests.  ='Tliere 
was  a  fountam  in  Greece,  near  Ceres  temple  in  Achaia,  where 
the  event  of  such  diseases  was  to  be  known;  a  glass  let  dowji 
l]l  a  thred,  &c.    Amongst  those  Cyanean  rocks  at  the  springs 
ofLycia,  was  the  oracle  of  Thrixeus  Apollo,  loliere  uUjhr- 
twws  were  fore-told,  sick7iess,  health,  or  what  they  would  be- 
sides :  so  common  people  have  been  always  deluded  with  future 
events.    At  this  day,  metus fiUiirorum  maxinie  torqiiet  S'nias, 
this  foolish  feare  mightily  crucifies  them  in  China:  as  Mat- 
thew Riccius  the  Jesuite  informeih  us,  in  his  Commentaries  of 
those  countreys,of  all  nations  they  are  most  superstitious,  and 
much  tormented  in  this  kinde,  attributing  so  much  to  their  di- 
vinators,  id  ipse  metus  fidem  fac'iat,  that  feare  itself  and  con- 
ceit cause  it  to  "  fall  out:  if  he  foretell  sickness  such  a  day, 
that  very  time  they  will  be  sick  (v'l  metus  affiicti  in  cegritudi- 
nem  caduntj  and  many  times  dye  as  it  is  fore-told.    A  true 
saying,  timor  7nortis  morte  pejor,  the  feare  of  death  is  worse 
than  death  it  self;  and  the  memory  of  that  sad  hour,  to  some~ 
fortunate  and  rich  men,  is  as  bitter  as  gaul  (Ecclus.  41.  l) 
Jnquietam  nobis  vitam  facit  mortis  metus :  a  worse  plague 
cannot  happen  to  a  man,  than  to  be  so  troubled  in  his  minde; 
^tis  triste  divortiiim,  an  heavy  separation,  to  leave  their  goods, 
with  so  much  labour  got,  pleasures  of  the  world,  which  they 
have  so  deliciously  enjoyed,  friends  antl  companions  whom 
they  so  dearly  love,  all  at  once.     Axiochus  the  philosopher 
was  bold  and  courageous  all  his  life,  and  gave  good  precepts 
de  contemnendd  morte,  and  against  the  vanity  of  the  world,  to 
others;  but,  being  now  ready  to  dye  himself,  he  was  mightily 
dejected;  hac  luce  privabor  ?  his  orbabor  bonis  P  he  lamented 
like  a  child,  &c.    And  though  Socrates  himself  was  there  to 
comfort  him,  ubi  pristina  virtutum  jactatio,  0  Axioche  P  yet 
he  was  very  timorous  and  impatient  of  death,  much  troubled  in 
his  minde :  imbellis  pavor  et  impatieutia,  ^c.  OClotho! 
Megapetus  the  tyrant  in  Lucian  exclaims,  now  ready  to  de- 
part, let  me  live  a  while  longer.      /  ivill  give  thee  a  thou- 
sand talents  of  gold,  and  two  boles  besides,  which  I  took  from 
Cleocritus,  ivorth  an  hundred  talents  apeece.  Wo's  me!  'saith 
another,  what  goodly  mannors  shall  I  leave  !  what  fertil 

•  Pausanias,  in  Achaic,  lib.  7.  Ubi  omnium  eventus  dignoscuntur.  Speculum 
tcnui  suspeusum  funiculo  demittunt  :  et  ad  Cyaneas  petras,  ad  Lycis  fontcs,  &c. 
*Expcdit.  in  Sinas,  lib.  1.  c.  3.  '  Timendo  prasoccupat,  quod  vitat  ultro, 

provocatque  quod  fiigit,  gaudefque  moerens,  et  lubens  miser  fuit.  Heinsius,  Auitri- 
ac.  *  Tom.  4.  dial.  8  Cataplo.  Auri  puri  mille  talenta  me  hodie  tibi  datunim 
promitto,  Ac,  »  Ibidem.  Hei  mihi!  qux  relinquenda  prsdia !  quara  fcrti- 

i«s  agri !  &e. 
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fields!  ivhat  a  fine  house!  what  pretty  children!  how  many 
servants!  Wlio  sliall  gatlier  7ny  grapes,  my  corn P  Must  1 
■now  dye,  so  iveli  setledP  leave  all,  so  richly  and  luell  pro^ 
videdP  PFo's  me!  what  shall  I  doP  ""Animula  vagula,  blaji- 
dula,  quos  nunc  ahihis  in  locaP 

To  these  tortures  of  f'eare  and  sorrow,  may  well  be  annexed 
curiosity,  that  irksome,  that  tyrannizing  care,  riimia  soliciindoi 
^superfluous  industry  about  tinprofitable  tilings,  and  their 
qualities,  as  Thomas  defines  it:  an  itching  humour  or  kinde 
of  longing  to  see  that  which  is  not  to  be  seen,  to  do  thai  which 
ought  not  to  be  done;  to  know  that  ^secret,  which  should 
not  be  known,  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit.    We  commonly 
molest  and  tire  our  sejves  about  things  unfit  and  unnecessary, 
as  Martha  troubled  her  self  to  little  purpose.    Be  it  in  religi- 
on, humanity,  magick,  philosophy,  policy,  any  action  or 
study,  'tis  a  needless  trouble,  a  meer  torment.     For  what  else 
is  school-divinity?  how  many  doth  it  puzzle!'  what  fruitless 
questions  about  the  Trinity,  resurrection,  election,  predesti- 
nation, reprobation,  hell  fire,  &c.  how  many  shall  be  saved, 
damned  ?  What  else  is  all  superstition,  but  an  endless  obser- 
vation of  idle  ceremonies,  traditions  ?  What  is  most  of  our 
philosophy,  but  a  labyrinth  of  opinions,  idle  questions^  propo- 
sitions, metaphysical  terms?  Socrates  thereFore  held  all  phi- 
losophers cavillers  and  mad-men  ;  circa  subtUia  cavillatores 
pro  ijisanis  Iiabuit,  palam  eos  arguens,  sailh    Kusebius,  be- 
cause they  commonly  sought  after  suqb  things  quce  necpercipi 
anobisneque  comprehendi  posset;  or,  put  case  they  did  under- 
stand, yet  they  were  altogether  unprofitable  :  for  what  matter 
is  it  for  us  to  know  how  high  the  Pleiades  are,  how  far  disiant 
Perseus  and  Cassiopea  from  us,  how  deep  the  sea,  &c  ?  we 
are  neither  wiser,  as  he  follows  it,  nor  modcster,  nor  better, 
nor  richer,  nor  stronger,  for  the  knowledge  of  it :  quod  supra, 
nos  nihil  ad  nos.    I  may  say  the  same  of  those  genethiiacal 
studies,  what  is  astrology,  but  vain  elections,  predictions  ?  all 
magick,  but  a  troublesome  crrour,  a  pernicious  foppery  ?  pby- 
sick,  but  intricate  rules  and  prescriptions  ?  philology,  but  vain, 
criticisms  ?  logick,  needless  sophisms?  melaphysicks  them- 
selves, but  intricate  subtilties,  and  fruitless  abstractions  ?  al- 
chymy  but  a  bundle  of  errours  ?  To  what  end  are  such  great 
tomes?  why  do  we  spend  so  many  yeares  in  their  studies? 
Much  better  to  know  nothing  at  all,  as  those  barbarous  Indians 
are  wholly  ignorant,  than,  as  some  of  us,  to  be  so  sore  vexed 
about  unprofitable  toyes :  stultus  labqr  est  ineptiarum  ;  to  build 


*  Adrian.  b  Industri?  superflua  circa  res  iputile.-;.  ^  Flav.T  sccrcta  Mi- 

pervac  ui  viderat  Aglaurus.  Ov.  Met.  2.  "»  Contra  Philos.  cap,  61. 
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an  house  without  pins,  make  a  rope  of  sand;  to  what  end  ? 
cut  bono?  He  studies  on;  but,  as  the  boy  told  S'.  Austin,  when 
1  have  laved  the  sea  dry,  thou  shalt  understand  the  mystery  of 
tt>c  Trinity.  He  makes  observations,  keeps  times  and  seasons  ; 
(and  as  ''Conradus  thb  eniperour  would  not  touch  his  new 
bride,  till  an  astrologer  had  told  him  a  masculine  hour)  but 
with  what  success?  He  travels  into  Europe,  Afrlck,  Asia, 
searcheth  every  creek,  sea,  city,  mountain,  gulf;  to  what  end  ? 
See  one  promontory,  (said  Socrates  of  old)  one  mountain,  one 
sea,  one  river;  and  sec  all.  An  alchymist  spends  his  fortunes 
to  finde  out  the  philosophers  stone  forsooth,  cure  all  diseases, 
make  men  long-lived,  victorious,  fortunate,  invisible,  and  bee;- 
gers  himself,  misled  by  those  seducing  impostours  (which  he 
shall  never  attain)  to  make  gold :  an  antiquary  consumes  his 
treasure  and  time  to  scrape  up  a  company  of  t)ld  coyns,  statues, 
rolls,  edicts,  manuscripts,  &c.  he  must  know  what  was  done  of 
old  in  Athens,  Rome,  what  lodging,  dyet,  houses  they  had, 
and  have  all  the  present  news  at  lirst,  though  never  so  remote, 
before  all  others,  what  projects,  counsells,  consultations, *^tc. 
quid  Juno  in  aurem  insusurret  Jovi,  what's  now  decreed  in 
France,  what  in  Jtaly  :  who  was  he,  whence  comes  he,  which 
way,  whither  goes  he.  Sec.  Aristotle  must  finde  out  the  mo- 
tion of  Euripus;  Pliny  must  needs  see  Vesuvius;  but  how  sped 
they  ?  One  loseth  goods,  another  his  life.  Pyrrhus  will  con- 
quer Africk  first,  and  then  Asia :  he  will  be  a  sole  monarch,  a 
secund  Immortal,  a  third  rich,  a  fourth  commands.  ^Turbine 
vnas,no  spes  solicitce  in  urbibus  errant ;  we  run,  ride,  take  in- 
<le(atlgable  pains,  all  up  early,  down  late,  striving  to  get  that, 
which  we  had  better  be  without :  Ardelions,  busie-bodies,  as 
we  are,  it  were  much  fitter  for  us  to  be  quiet,  sit  still,  and  take 
our  ease.    His  sole  study  is  for  words,  that  they  be, 

,  Lepide  ^E^tij  compobtse,  ut  tesserulae  omnes, 

not  a  syllable  misplaced,  to  set  out  a  stramineous  subject;  as 
thine  is  about  apparel,  tQ  follow  the  fashion,  to  be  terse  and 
polite;  'tis  thy  sole  business;  both  with  like  profit.  His  only 
delight  is  building:  he  spends  himself  to  get  curious  pictures, 
intricate  models  and  plots;  another  is  wholly  ceremonious  about 
titles,  degrees,  inscriptions:  a  third  is  over-solicitous  about  his 
dyet ;  he  must  have  such  and  such  exquisite  sawces,  meat  so 
dressed,  so  far  fetched,  peregrini  a'eris  voliicresy  so  cooked, 
&c.  something  to  provoke  thirst,  something  anon  to  quench  his 
thirst.  Thus  he  redeems  his  appetite  with  extraordinary  charge 
to  his  purse,  is  seldome  pleased  with  any  meal,  whilst  a  trivial 


•Mat.  Paris.  *Seneca. 
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stomach  nsetb  all  with  delight,  and  is  never  ofl'ended.  An- 
other must  have  roses  in  winter,  alieni  teinporis  fiures,  snow- 
water in  summer,  fruits  before  they  can  be  or  are  usually  ripe, 
artificial  gardens  and  tish-ponds  on  the  tops  of  houses,  all  things 
opposite  to  the  vulgar. sort,  intricate  and  rare,  or  else  they  are 
noihing  worth.    So  busie,  nice,  curious  wits,  i)iake  that  un- 
supporiable  in  all  vocations,  trades,  actions,  employments, 
which    to   duller  apprehensions  is  not  offensive,  earnestly 
seeking  that,  which  others  as  scornfully  neglect.  Thus, 
through-)  our  foolish  curiosity,  do  we  macerate  ourselves,  tire 
our  soules,  and  run  headlong,  through  our  indiscretion,  per- 
verse will,  and  want  of  government,  into  many  needless  cares 
and  troubles,  vain  expences,  tedious  journeys,  painful  hours; 
and,  when  all  is  done,  quorsiim  hcBC  P  cui  bono  P  to  what 
end  ? 

'  Nesclre  velle  quae  Magister  maximusj 
Docere  non  vultj  erudita  inscitia  est. 

Unfortunate  marriage.']    Amongst  these  passions  and  irk- 
some accidents,  unfortunate  marriage  many  be  ranked  :  a  con- 
dition of  life  appointed  by  God  himself  in  Paradise,  an  ho- 
nourable and  happy  estate,  and  as  great  a  felicity  as  can  befall 
a  man  in  this  world,  ^  if  ihe  parties  can  agree  as  they  ougiit, 
and  live  as  sSeneca  lived  with  his  Paullina  :  but  if  they  be 
vmequally  matched,  or  at  discord,  a  greater  miserie  caimot  be 
expected,  to  have  a  scold,  a  slut,  an  harlot,  a  fool,  a  b  ury  or 
a  fiend;  there  can  be  no  such  plague.  (Ecclus.  26.  7)  He 
that  hath  her,  is  as  if  he  held  a  scorpion;  (and  5.  16)  a 
wicked  wife  makes  a  sorry  countenance^  an  heavy  heart ;  and 
he  had  rather  dwell  u-dtha  lion,  than  keep  house  with  such  a 
wife.    Her    properties  Jovianus  Pontanus  hath  described  at 
large  fAnt.  dial.  Tom.  2j  under  the  name  of  Euphorbia.  Or 
if  they  be  not  equal  in  yeares,  the  like  mischiefe  happens.  Cai- 

cilius  (in  A^ellius,  lib.  2.  cap.  23;  complains  much  of  an  old 

wife  :  dum  ejus  rnorti  inhio,  egomet  moriuus  vivo  inter  vivos; 

\yhilst  I  gape  after  her  death,!  live  a  dead  man  amongst  the 

living;  or,  if  they  dislike  upon  any  occasion, 

"  Judge,  you  that  are  unfortunately  wed, 
What  'tis  to  come  into  a  loathed  bed. 

The  same  inconvenience  befalls  women. 

f  At  vos,  o  duri,  miseram  lugete,  parentes. 
Si  ferro  aut  iaqueo  laeva  hac  me  exsolvere  sortc 
Sustineo  :  — i 

'  Jo3.  Scaligcf,  in  Gnomis,        >>  A  vcrtiious  woman  Is  lh<;  crown  of  lier  hiishand . 
Prov.  J2.  4.  but  she,  &c.  =  Lib,  17.  epist.  105.         <»  TLtionatur,  candd;il>ra- 

tor.  Ac.  «  Daniel,  in  Rosamund.  f  Chalinorus,  lib.  9.  dcrepub.  ha^X. 
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Hnrd  hcnrted  parents,  both  lament  my  fate. 
If  self  I  kill  or  liang,  to  ease  my  state. 

»  A  yong  gentlewoman  in  Basil  was  niarrved  (saith  Felix  Pla- 
ter, Olservnt.  l.  \J  to  an  ancient  man  against  her  will,  whom 
she  could  not  affect  :  she  was  continually  melancholy,  and 
pined  away  for  griefe ;  and,  though  her  husband  did  all  he 
could  possibly  to  give  her  content,  in  a  discontented  humour 
at  length  she  hanged  her  self.  Many  other  stories  he  relates 
in  this  kinde.  Thus  men  are  plagued  with  women,  they  again 
with  men,  when  they  are  of  divers  humours  and.  conditions; 
he  a  spendthrift,  she  sparing  ;  one  honest,  the  other  disho- 
nest, &c.  Parents  many  times  disquiet  their  children,  and 
they  their  parents.  ^  A foolish  son  is  an  heaviness  to  his  mo- 
ther. Injusta  noverca:  a  step-mother  often  vexeth  a  whole 
family,  is  matter  of  repentance,  exercise  of  patience,  fuel  of 
dissention,  which  made  Cato's  son  expostulate  with  his  father, 
why  he  should  offer  to  marry  his  client  Solinius  daughter,  a 
yong  wench — cujus  caiissd  novercam  induceret  P  what  of- 
fence had  he  done,  that  he  should  marry  again  ? 

Unkind,  unnatural  friends,  evil  neighbours,  bad  servants, 
debts,  and  debates,  &c. — 'twas  Chilon's  sentence,  comes  ceris 
alieid  et  liiis_  est  miseria,  miserie  and  usury  do  commonly  go 
together  ;  suretyship  is  the  bane  of  many  fam.ilies  ;  spo?ide, 
prcesto  ncxa  est  :  he  shall  be  sore  vexed  that  is  surety  for  a 
»  stranger  (Prov.  11.  15),  and  he  that  hateth  suretyship  is  sure. 

Contention,  brawling,  law-sules,  falling  out  of  neighbours  and 
friends,  ^cZwcorrfia  demens,  Virg.  j^ln.  6.J  ^re.  equal  to  the  first, 
grieve  many  a  man,  and  vex  his  soule.  Nihil  sane  miseralilius 
eorum  mentihus  (as'^Boier  holds)  :  nothing  so  miser  aide  as  such 
men,  full  of  cares,  grief es,  anxieties,  as  if  they  were  stabbed 
with  a  sharp  sword  -.feare,  suspition,  desperation,  sorroiv,  are 
their  ordinary  companions.  Our  Welchnien  are  noted,  by 
some  of  their  own  writers,  to  consume  one  another  in  this 
Jcinde ;  but,  whosoever  they  are  that  use  it,  these  are  their  com- 
mon symptomes,  especially  if  they  be  convict  or  overcome, 
'  cast  in  a  sute.  Arius,  put  out  of  a  bishoprick  by  Eustathius, 
turned  heretick,  and  lived  after  discontented  all  his  life. 
^  Every  repulse  is  of  like  nature  ;  heiL !  quanta  de  spe  decidi  ! 
Disgrace,  infamy,  detraction,  will  almost  effect  as  much,  and 

■  Elegans  virgo  invka  cuidam  e  nostratibus  nupsit,  &c.  *  Prov.  "  De 

increm.  urb.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  Tamquam  diro  inucrone  confossi  :  hfs  nulla  lequies,  nulla 
delectatio  ;  solicitudine,  gemitu,  furore,  dcsperatione,  timore,  tamquam  ad  perpe- 
tuam  jerumnam  infelicit€r  rapti.  ^  Humfrcdus  Lluyd,  epist.  ad  .\brahamum 

Oriellum.  M.  Vailghan,  in  his  Golden  Fleece.  Litibus  ct  controversiis  usque  ad 
omnium  bonorum  consumptioneui  conteudunt.  "  Spretequc  injuria  forma:. 

i  Qusejuc  repulsa  gravis. 
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that  a  Ions:  time  after.  Hipponax,  a  satyricall  poet,  so  vilified 
and  lashed  two  pauiters  in  his  iambicks,  id  amho  laquco  se 
sitffocarent  (^Phny  saith),  both  hanged  themselves.  All  op- 
positions, dangers,  perplexities,  discontents,  jive  in  any 
suspence,  are  of  the  same  rank:  poles  hoc  sub  casu  ducere 
somnos  P  who  can  be  secure  in  such  cases  ?  Ill  bestowed  be- 
nefits, ingratitude,  unthankful  friends,  much  disquiet  and  mo- 
lest some.  Unkind  speeches  trouble  as  many  :  uncivil  car- 
ria2;e  or  dodged  answers,  weak  women  above  the  rest,  if  they 
proceed  from  their  surly  husbands,  are  as  bitter  as  gaul,  and 
not  to  be"  digested.  A  glass-mans  wife  in  Basil  became  me- 
lancholy, because  her  husband  said  he  would  marry  again  if 
she  dyed.  No  cut,  to  iinkindness,  as  the  saying  is  :  a  frown 
and  hard  speech,  ill  respect^,  a  brow-beafing,  or  bad-look,  es- 
pecially to  courtiers,  or  such  as  attend  upon  great  persons,  is 
present  death. 

Ingenium  vultu  statque  caditque  sue ; 

they  ebb  and  flow  with  their  masters  favours.  Some  persons 
are  at  their  wits  ends,  if  by  chance  they  overshoot  themselves 
in  their  ordinary  speeches  or  actions,  which  may  after  turn  to 
their  disadvantage  or  disgrace,  or  have  any  secret  disclosed. 
Ronseus  fepisi,.  misccl  sTj  reports  of  a  gentlewoman  twenly 
five  veares  old,  that,  falling  fowl  with  one  of  her  gossips,  was 
upbraided  vviih  a  secret  infirmity,  (no  matter  what)  in  publike, 
and  so  much  grieved  with  it,  that  she  did  tbcreuj-jon  solitu- 
dines  qucBrnre,  oimies  al)  se  ablegare,  ac  tandem  in  gravissif 
mam  incidens  melanchoUam^  contahescere — forsake  all  com- 
pany, quite  moped,  and  in  a  melancholy  humour  pine  away. 
Others  are  much  tortured  to  see  themselves  rejected,  contemn- 
ed, scorned,  disabled,  diffamed,  detracted,  undervalued,  or 
"^left  behind  their  fellowes.  Lucian  brings  in  ^lamocles  a 
philosopher  in  his  Lapith.  conviido,  much  discontented  that  he 
was  not  invited  amongst  the  rest,  expostulating  the  matter,  in 
along  epistle,  with  Aristcenetus  their  host.  Prcetextatus,  a. 
robed  gentleman  in  Plutarch,  would  not  sit  down  at  a  feast, 
because  he  might  not  sit  highest,  but  went  his  waves  all  in  a 
chafe.  We  see  the  common  quarrellings  that  arc  ordinary 
with  us,  for  taking  of  the  wall,  precedency,  and  the  like, 
which  though  toyes  in  themselves,  and  things  of  no  moment, 
yet  they  cause  many  distempers,  much  heart-burning  amongst 
us.  Nothing  pier-ceth  deeper  than  a  contempt  or  disgrace; 
*  especially  if  they  be  generous  spirits,  scarce  any  thing  alTects 

•Lib.  3G. c.  5.         'Nihil  aqne  amanim,  quam  diu  pendere :  arquiore  quidam 

aniino  ferunt  pra-cidi  spem  suam,  quam  tiv.hi.  Seneca,  cap.  4.  lib.  'i.  de  Beiv  

Virg — Plater,  observat.  1.  1.  ^Turpe  relinqui  est.  Hor.  <>Scimus  cnim 

gcncroiai  naturts  nulla  rc  citius  moveri,  aut  gravius  affici,  anam  contomtu  ac  dcspi- 
cientia. 
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them  more  than  to  be  despised  or  vilifyed.  Croto  (consil.  i  g 
/.  '■2J  exeniplilies  it,  and  common  experienct  confirms  it.'  Of 
the  same  nature  is  oppression ;  (Eccles,  7.  7J  surely  optnessicn 
makes  a  7uan  mad;  loss  of  liberty,  which  made  Brutus  ven- 
ture his  life,  Cato  kill  himself,  and  ^Tullie  complain,  omnem 
hilaritatem  in  perpetmim  amin,  mine  heart's  br(;ken*,  I  shall 
never  look  up,  or  be  merry  again  ;  ^bcecjactura  intohrulilis ; 
to  some  parties  'tis  a  most  intolerable  loss.  Banishment  a 
great  miserie,  as  Tyrtreus  describes  it  in  an  epigram  of  his/ 

Nam  miserum  est,  patriS  amissa,  laribasque,  vagari 

Meudicum,  et  timicia  voce  rogarc  cibos.  ' 

Omnibus  invisus,  quocumque  accesserit,  exsul 
Semper  erit}  semper  spretus  egcnsque  jaqet^  &c. 

A  miserable  thing  'tis  so  to  \vander. 

And  like  a  begger  for  to  wbine  at  door. 
Contemn'd  of  all  the  world  an  exile  is. 

Hated,  rejected,  needy  still,  and  poor. 

Polynices,  in  his  conference  with  ]ocasta,  in  '^Euripides, 
reckons  up  five  miseries  of  a  banished  man,  the  least  of  which 
alone  were  enough  to  deject  some  pusillanimous  creatures. 
Oftentimes  a  too  great  feeling  of  our  own  infirmities  or  imper- 
fections of  body  or  minde  will  rivel  us  up;  as,  if  we  be  long 
sick, 

(O  beata  sanltasf  te  prsesente,  amoenum 
Ver  floret  gratiis;  absque  te  nemo  beatus : 

O  blessed  health  I  thou  art  above  all  gold  and  treasure  fEc'- 
clus  30.  \5j  the  poor  mans  riches,  the  rich.mans  bliss :  with- 
out thee,  there  can  be  no  happiness)  or  visited  with  some 
loathsome  disease,  offensive  to  others,  or  troublesome  to  our 
selves,  as  a  stinking  breath,  deformity  of  our  limbs,  crookedr 
ness,  loss  of  an  eye,  leg,  hand,  paleness,  leanness,  redness, 
baldness,  loss  or  want  of  hair,  &c.  hie  uhi  Jluere  cwpit,  diros 
ict2is  cordi  infert,  (sailh  ''Synesius,  he  himself  troubled  not  a 
little  oh  comce  defectum)  the  loss  of  hair  alone  strikes  a  cruel 
stroke  to  the  heart.  Acco,  an  old  woman,  seeing  by  chance 
her  face  in  a  true  class  (for  she  used  false  flattering  glasses,  be- 
like, at  other  times,  as  most  gentlewomen  do)  animi  dolorein 
insaniam  delapsa  est  (Ccelius  Rhodoginus  /.  17-  c.  2)  ran  mad. 
^Broteas,  the  son  of  Vulcan,  because  he  was  ridiculous  for  his 
imperfections,  flung  himself  into  the  fire.  La'is  of  Corinth, 
now  grown  old,  gave  up  her  glass  to  Venus;  for  she  could  not 
abide  to  look  upon  it. 

'Q-ualis  sum,  nolo}  qualis  erarli,  nequeo. 


•  Ad  Atticum  epist.  lib.  12; 
*  In  laudsm  calvit.  «=  Ovid. 


•>  Epist.  ad  Brutum. 
( t  Cret. 


*  In  Phaniss, 
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Generally,  to  falre  nice  peeces,  old  age  and  fowl  linncn  are- 
two  odious  things,  a  torment  of  torments  3  they  may  not  abide 
the  thought  of  it. 

.1  6  deorum 

Siquis  hsec  audls,  utinam  inter  errem 

Nuda  leones ! 
Antequam  turpis  macies  decentes 
Occupet  malas,  teneraeque  succus 
Defluat  praedae,  speciosa  quaero 
Pascere  tigres. 

To  be  fowl,  ugly,  and  deformed!  much  better  to  be  buryed 
alive.  Some  are  faire,  but  barren;  and  that  gauls  them. 
Hannah  luept  sore,  did  not  eat,  and  was  troubled  in  spirit, 
and  all  for  her  harrenness  (1  Sam.  l),  and  (Gen.  30)  Rachel 
said  in  the  anguish  of  her  soule,  give  me  a  child,  or  I  shall  dye: 
another  hath  too  many:  one  was  never  marryed,  and  that's 
his  hell;  another  is,  and  that's  his  plague.  Some  are  troubled 
in  that  they  are  obscure  ;  others  by  being  traduced,  slandered, 
abused,  disgraced,  vilified,  or  any  way  injured:  minime  miror 
eos  (as  he  said)  qui  insanire  occipiunt  ex  injuria;  1  marvail 
not  at  all  if  offences  make  men  mad.  Seaventeen  particular 
causes  of  anger  and  offence  Aristotle  reckons  them,up,  which, 
for  brevities  sake,  I  must  omit.  No  tydings  troubles  one;  ill 
reports,  rumours,  bad  tydings,  or  news,  hard  hap,  ill*  success, 
cast  in  a  sute,  vain  hopes,  or  hope  deferred,  another:  expecta- 
tion, adeo  omnibus  in  rebus  inolesta  semper  est  expectalio  (as 
^'Polybius  observes):  one  is  too  eminent,  another  too  base 
born;  and  that  alone  tortures  him  as  much  as  the  rest:  one 
is  but  of  action,  company,  employment;  another  overcome 
and  tormented  with  worldly  cares,  and  onerous  business.  But 
what  "^tongue  can  suffice  to  speak  of  all? 

Many  men  catch  this  malady  by  eating  certain  meats, 
herbs,  roots,  at  unawares,  as  henbane,  nightshade,  cicuta, 
mandrakes,  8cc.  A  company  of  yong  men  at  Agrigentum,  in. 
Sicily,  came  into  a  tavern;  where  after  they  had  freely  taken 
their  liquor,  whether  it  were  the  wine  it  self,  or  something 
mixt  with  it,  'tis  not  yet  known,  '^but  upon  a  suddaiii  they 
began  to  be  so  troubled  in  their  brains,  and  their  phantasie  so 
crazed,  that  they  thought  they  were  in  a  ship  at  sea,  and  now 
ready  to  be  cast  away  by  reason  of  a  tempest.    Wherefore,,  to 


•  Hor.  3.  Car.  Ode  27.  Hist.  1.  6.  =  Non,  niihi  si  centum  linpuse 


smf,  oraque  centum,  Omnia  caussarum  percurrere  nomina  possim.  <iCaelius, 
1-  17.  c.  2.  ^  ^  <^  Ita  mciite  oxagiiaii  sunt,  ut  in  tiiremi  se  constitutos  piitarent. 
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riq'ue  vadabando  icmpesiate  jactatos  :  proinde  naut'ra^ium  veriti,  egestis  undique 
rebus  vasa  omnia  iii  viam  c  fcnestris,  ceu  in  marc,  pra-cipitarunt ;  postridie,  &c. 
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.fivoid  shlpwrack  and  present  drowning,  they  flung  all  the  goods 
in  the  house  out  at  the  windowes  into  the  street,  or  into  the 
sea,  as  they  supposed.  Thus  they  continued  mad  a  pretiv 
season;  and,  being  brought  before  the  magistrate,  to  give  an 
account  of  this  their  fact,  they  told  him  (not  yet  recovered  of 
their  madness)  that  what  was  done  they  did  for  feare  of  death, 
and  to  avoid  imminent  danger.  The  spectatours  were  all  amazed 
at  this  their  stupidity,  and  gazed  on  thern  still,  whilst  one  of 
the  antientest  ot  the  company,  in  a  grave  tone,  excused  him  - 
self to  the  magistrate  upon  his  knees.  0  viri  Tritones,  ego  in. 
imo  jacui;  I  beseech  your  deities,  &c.  fori  was  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ship  all  the  while  :  another  besought  them,  as  so  many 
sea  gods,  to  be  good  unto  them  ;  and,  if  ever  he  and  his  fel- 
lowes  came  to  land  again,  ^he  would  build  an  altar  to  their  ser- 
vice. The  magistrate  could  not  sufficiently  laugh  at  this  their 
madness,  bid  them  sleep  it  out,  and  so  went  his  wayes. 
Many  such  accidents  frequently  happen  upon  tjiese  unknown 
occasions.  Some  are  so  caused  by  philters,  wandring  in  the 
sun,  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  a  blow  on  the  head,  stinging  with 
that  kinde  of  spider  called  tarantula — an  ordinary  thing  (if  we. 
may  believe  Sckenck.  I.  6.  de  Venenis)  in  Calabria  and  Apulia 
in  Italy  (Cardan.  I.  9-  Scaliger,  exerd^o^.  183).  Their 

symptomes  are  merrily  described  by  Jovianus  Pontanus  fAnt, 
dial.J  how  they  dance  altogether,  and  are  cured  by  musick. 
Cardan  speaks  of  certain  stones,  if  they  be  carryed  about 
one,  which  will  cause  melancholy  and  madness;  he  calls  them 
unhappy,  as  an  ''adamant^  selenites,  &'c.  ivhichdryiip  the 
lody,  increase  cares,  diminish  sleep.  Ctesias  (in  Persicis) 
makes  mention  of  a  well  in  those  parts,  of  which  if  any  man 
drink,  '7ie  is  madforfour  and  twenty  hours.  Some  lose  their 
wits  by  terrible  objects  (as  elsewhere  I  have  more  ^ copiously 
dilated),  and  life  it  self  many  times,  as  Hippolytus  affrighted 
by  Neptune's  sea-horses,  Athamas  by  Juno's  Furies :  but  thestj 
relations  are  common  in  all  writers. 

^  Hie  alias  poteram  et  plures  subnectere  caussas : 
Sed  jumenta  vocant,  et  Sol  inclinat,  Eundum  est. 
Many  such  causes,  much  more  could  I  say. 
But  that  for  provender  my  cattel  stay. 
The  sun  declines,  and  I  must  needs  away. 

These  causes,  if  they  be  considered,  and  come  alone,  I  do  easily 
veeld,  can  do  little  of  themselves,  seldome,  or  apart,  (an  old  oke 
■jsDot  felled  at  4  blow)  though  many  times  they  are  all  sufficient 

:  *  Aram  vobis  servatoribus  diis  erigemus.  Lib.  de  gemmis.  "=  Qo». 

eesUte  infelicem  et  tristem  reddunt,  cuias  augent,  corpus  siccant.  somnum  minuunt. 
^Ad  uoum  diem  mcnte  alieaatus.         =  Part.  1.  Sect.  2.  Substct.  3.  ^  Juv«a, 
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every  one :  yet.  If  ihey  concurr,  as  often  they  do,  vis  unitd 

Jurt  'wr  ; 

Et  qiiJE  non  obsunt  singula,  multa  nocent  5 
they  may  batter  a  strong  constitution  j'as    Austin  said,  many 
grains  and  small  sands  si??k  a  ship,  many  small  drops  make  d 
fluod,  &c.  Often  reiterated,  many  dispositions  produce  an  habit. 

MEM.B.  V.    SUBSECT.  1. 

Continent,  inward,  antececent,  .next  Causes,  and  hoiu  the 
Body  works  on  the  Minde. 

AS  a  purly  hunter,  I  have  hiiherto  beaten  about  the  circuit 
of  the  forrcst  of  this  microcosnie,  and  followed  only  those! 
outward  adventitious  causes.  I  will  now  break  into  the  inner 
rooms,  and  rip  up  the  aniecedent  immediate  causes  which 
are  there  to  be  ioand.  For,  as  the  distraction  of  the  minde^ 
amongst  other  outward  causes,  and  perturbation,  alters  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  so  the  distraction  and  distemper  of  the 
body  will  cause  a  di'slcmpcrature  of  the  soule ;  and  'tis  hard  to 
decide  which  of  the^e  two  do  more  harm  to  the  other.  Plato, 
Cyprian,  and  some  others,  (as  1  have  formerly  said)  lay  the 
greatest  fault  upcm  the  soule,  excusing  the  body;  others  again, 
accusing  the  bociy,  excuse  the  soule,  as  a  principal!  agent. 
Their  reasons  are,  because  ^  the  manners  do  follow  the  tempe- 
rature ofikt  body,  as  Galen  proves  in  his  book  of  that  subject, 
Prosper  Calenus,  de  ylird  Bile,  Jason  Pratensis,  c.  de  Mania, 
Lemnius,  I.  A.  c.  \  Q.  and  many  others.  And  that  which 
Gualter  hath  commented  fhom.  10.  inepist.  JohannisJ  is  most 
true;  concupiscence  and  original  sin,  inclinations  and  bad  hu- 
mours, are  ^  radical  in  every  one  of  us,  causing  these  perturba- 
tions, affections,  and  severnll  distempers,  offering  nnmy  times 
violence  unto  the  soule.  Every  man  is  tempted  by  his  own 
concupiscence  (James  1 .  14) ;  the  spirit  is  willing^  but  the  flesh 
is  iveak,  and  rebelleth  against  the  spirit,  as  our  apostle  teach- 
eth  us:  that  melhinks  the  soule  hath  the  better  plea  against 
the  body,  which  so  forcibly  inclines  us,  that  we  cannot  resist  j 

Nec  nos  obniti  contra,  nec  tendere  tantum, 
Sufficimus. 

How  the  body,  being  material,  worketh  upon  the  immaterial 
soule,  by  mediation  of  humours  and  spirits  which  participate 
of  both,  and  ill  disposed  organs,  Cornelius  Agrippa  hath  dis- 
coursed, lib.  1.  de  occult,  Philos,  cap.  63,  64,  63.  LevinusLem^ 

*  Intusbcslije  minuias  multcc  nccant.  Numqu  id  minutissima  sunt  grana  arena:  ?  sed 
si  arena  amplius  ill  naveiii  miltntur,  mergit  illani  :  quam  miiiutce  guttae  pluviie  !  et 
tamcn  implent  fiumina,  domus  cjiciunt  :  timenda  ergo  ruina  muititudiuis,  si  uou 
niagnitudinis.  •>  Morei  icquuntur  tcmperatuiam  corporis.  «icititiUe  latent  in 
corporibui.  *  Gal,  j. 

C  C  2  .• 
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»ius,  libili  dc  occult,  nat.  viir.  cap.  \^.et\%.  et  21.  insiitut, 
ad  opt.  vi;.  Perkins,  lib.  1.  Cases  of  Cons.  cup.  12.  T.  Bright* 
c.  10,  11,  12.  in  his  Treatise  of  me  Lane  holy .  For,  as  *  anger, 
feare,  sorrow,  obtrcctation,cmulaiion,&c.  si  mentis  intimos  re- 
cessus  occnpdrint,  (saith  '^Lemnius)  carport  cp/oque  infeslasunt, 
el  illi  tcterrimos  morbos  inferunt^  cause  grievous  diseases  in 
the  body,  so  bodily  diseases  afTect  the  soule  by  cot^sent.  Now 
the  chiefcst  causes  proceed  from  the  heart,  humours,  spirits: 
as  they  are  purer,  or  impurer,  so  is  the  minde,  and  equally 
suffers,  as  a  lute  out  of  tune;  if  one  string  or  one  organ  be  dis- 
temperedj  all  the  rest  miscarry  : 

 '  ■  ^  Corpus,  onustum 

Hesternis  vitiisj  animum  quoque  praegravat  una. 

The  body  xsdomicilium  animcej  her  house,  abode,  and  stay;  and^ 
as  a  torch  gives  a  better  light,  a  sweeter  sinell,  according  to  the 
matter  it  is  made  of,  so  doth  our  soule  perform  all  her  actions 
better  or  worse,  as  her  organs  are  disposed  ;  or  as  wine  savours  ' 
of  the  cask  wherein  it  is  kept,  the  soule  receives  a  tincture  from 
the  body,  through  which  it  works.  We  see  this  in  old  men, 
children,  Europeans,  Asians,  hot  and  cold  climes.  Sanguine  are 
merry,  melancholy  sad,  flegmatick  dull,  by  reason  of  abun* 
4iance  oF  those  humours;  and  thev  cannot  resist  such  passions 
which  are  inflicted  by  them:  for,  in  this  infirmity  of  humane 
nature,  (asMelancthon  declares)  the  understanding  is  so  tyed  to 
and  captivated  by  his  inferiour  senses,  that,  without  their  help, 
he  cannot  exercise-his  functions;  and  ihc  will,  being  weakned^ 
hath  but  a  small  power  to  restrain  those  outward  j)arts,  but  suf^ 
fers  her  self  to  be  overruled  by  them  ;  that  I  must  needs  con- 
clude with  Lemnius,  spiritus  et  huniores  maximum  nociimen-^ 
turn  obiinent,  spirits  and  humours  do  most  harm  in  '  troubling 
the  soule.  How  should  a  man  choose  but  be  cholerick  and  an- 
gry, that  hath  his  body  so  clogged  with  abundance  of  gross 
humours  ?  or  melancholy,  that  is  so  inwardly  disposed  ?  That 
thence  comes  then  this  malady,  madness,  apoplexies,  Jethar- 
'   gies,  Sec.  it  may  not  be  denyed. 

Now  this  body  of  ours  is,  most  part,  distempered  by  some 
precedent  diseases,  which  molest  his  inward  organs  and  instru- 
ments, and  so,  per  consecjuens,  cause  melancholy,  according  to 
the  consent  of  the- most  approved  physitians.  '  This  hnmour 
as  Avicenna  I.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  c.  18.  Arnoldus  Ircviar. 
.1.  c.  18.  Jacchinus  comment,  in  y.  Rkasis.  c.  15.  Montaltus 

•    »  Sicot  ex  animi  affcctionibus  corpus  bngucscit.  sic  ex  corp())is  vitiis  et  morborum 
•plerisqiie  crutintihvis  animum  videnuis  hcbetari.  Galciius.     ''Lib.  I.e.  16.    'Cor-  ; 
-poris  ititlefrl  morbi  animam  per  con.sen.suin,  a  lege  consortii,  afficiunt;  ct.  quauquam 
obiecla  inukos  mntus  tiirbulcutos  in  horn  iiieb,)m  itei>t,  pra:cipiia  tainen  caussa  in  cordc, 
«t  humoribus,  spiritibusque,  consistit,  &g.  ilor.  Humoics  pravi  incntcm 

.  obnubilant.  '  His  humor  vel  a  partis  inteuipt:rie  {^cncratur,  vci  relinquitur  peit 

ionanimationcs  vel  crasiior  in  vcnis  coiiclusus  vcl  torpidiis  riiiilignnin  quaUutcm 
coiitrahit. 
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c.  10.  Nicholas  Piso  c.  de  Melan.  &c,  suppose)  is  hegotlen  hy 
the  distemperature  of  some  inward  part,  innate,  or  left  ajter 
some  injlammation,  or  else  included  in  the  blood  after  an  ^ague, 
or  some  other  malignant  disease.  This  opinion  of  theirs  con- 
currs  with  that  of  Galen,  1.3.  c.  6.  de  locis  affect.  Guianerius 
gives  an  instance  in  one  so  caused  by  a  quartan  ague ;  and  Mon- 
tanus,  fconsil.  3'2j  in  a  yong  man  of  twenty  eight  yeares  of 
age,  so  distempered  after  a  quartan,  which  had  molested  him 
for  five  yeares  together.  Hildesheim  fspicil.  2.  de  ManidJ  relates 
'of  a  Dutch  baron,  grievously  tormented  with  melancholy  after 
a  long  ^  ague.  Galen  (1.  de  atrd  bile,  c.  Aj  puis  the  plague  a 
cause;  Botaldus  (in  his  book  deluevener.  c  d)  the  French  pox 
for  a  cause;  others,  phrensie,  epilepsie,  apoplexie,  because  those 
diseases  do  often  degenerate  into  this.  Of  suppression  of  haem- 
rods,  hasmorrhagia,  or  bleeding  at  nose,  nienstruous  retentions, 
(although  they  deserve  a  larger  explication,  as  being  the  sole 
cause  of  a  proper  kinde  of  melancholy,  in  more  ancient  maids, 
nuns,  and  widows,  handled  apart  by  Rodericus  a  Castro,  and 
Mercatus,  as  I  have  elsewhere  signified)  or  any  other  evacua- 
tion stopped,  I  have  already  spoken.  Only  this  I  will  add,  that 
this  melancholy^  which  shall  be  caused  by  such  infirmities,  de- 
serves to  be  pittied  of  all  men,  and  to  be  respected  with  a  more 
tender  compassion,  (according  to  Laurcnlius)  as  coming  frpo^ 
^  more  inevitable  cause,  ' 

3UBSECT.  11. 


Distemperature  of  particular  Parts,  Causes, 

THERE  is  almost  no  part  of  the  body,  which,  being  digv. 
tempered,  doth  not  cause  this  malady,  as  the  brain  and 
bis  parts,  heart,  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  nia'trjx  or  womb,  py- 
lorus, myrache,  mesentery,  hypochondries,  mesaraick  veins ; 
ar?d,  in  a  word,  (saith  ^Arculanus)  there  is  no  part  ivhick 
causeth  not  melancholy,  either  because  it  is  adust,  or  doth  not 
expcll  the  superfluity  of  the  mitriment.  Savanarola  (Pract. 
major,  rubric.  U.  Tract.  6.  cap.  \)  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
tliat  melancholy  is  ingendred  in  each  particular  part;  and 
P  Crato  (in  consil.  17.  lib.    .  Gordonius,  who  is  instar  omnium^ 


"  ^-•ppe  constat  in  febre  hominem  melancholiciim  vel  post  febrem  reddi,  aut  aii 


morhum  Calida  intemperies  innatg,  yd  a  febre  cpr.lracta.  k  Raro  quis  diutumo 
niorbo  laborat,  qui  non  sit  melancholicus.  Mercurialis,  dp  affect,  capites,  lib.  1,  c  10. 
a«  Melanc.  c  Ad  nonum  lib.  Rhasis  ad  Almansor.  c.  16.  Univfrsaliter  b  qua- 
cunque  parte  potest  fieri  melancholicu.s.  Vel  quia  aduritur,  vel  quia  non  e.xpellit 
^uperumtatem  cxcrcmcuti.       i  A  Ucne,  jccinorc,  utero,  ct  aliis  partibus,  oritur.  ' 
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flih.  med.  partic.  2.  cap.  \0)  confirms  as  mnch,  puitin<;  the 
'matter  oj  mc.Iunclioly  sometimes  in  the  siomocli,  lirer,  heurf., 
brainy  spleen,  myraclie,  hypochondne:>,  when  as  Ike  melancholy 
hianour  resides  there,  or  the  liver  is  not  well  cleansed  from 
melancholy  blood. 

The  brain  is  a  familiar  and  frequent  cause,  too  hot,  or  too 
co]d,  ^  thraugk  adust  blood  so  cansed  (as  Mercurialis  will 
have  it)  within  or  without  ike  head;  the  brain  it  self  being 
distempered.  Those  are  most  apt  to  this  disease,  ^that  have  a 
hot  heart  and  moist  brain;  which  Montaltus  ('cap.  W.  de 
Melanch.J  approves  out  of  Halyabbas,  Rhasis,  and  Aviccnna. 
Mercurialis  fconsil.  l]J  assigns  the  coldness  of  the  brain  a 
cause;  and  Sallustius  Salvi^nus  (^med.  lec.  2.  c.  \J  ''will  have 
it  arise  from  a  cold  and  dry  disteinperature  of  the  brain.  Piso, 
Benedictus,  Victorius  Faventinus,  will  have  it  proceed  from  a 
^hot  distemperature  of  the  brain  ;  and  '^Montaltus  (cap.  lOj 
from  the  brains  heat,  scorching  the  blood.  The  brain  is  still 
distempered  by  himself,  or  by  consent;  by  himself  or  his  pro- 
per affection  (as  Faventinus  calls  it),  or  liy  vapours  which 
arise  from  the  other  pctrts,  and  fume  up  into  the  head,  alter- 
ing the  animal  faculties. 

Hildcsheim  f^picil.  2.  de  Mania)  thinks  it  may  be  cansed 
from  a  ^disteynperature  of  the  heart,  sometimes  hot,  sometimes- 
cold.  A  hot  liver  and  a  cold  stomach  are  put  lor  usual 
causes  of  melancholy.  Mercurialis  ^co??.?;/.  \1.  et  consil.  6, 
consil.  SQ)  assigns  a  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach  for  ordinary 
causes.  'Monavius  (in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Crato,  in  ScoUzius) 
is  of  opinion  that  hypochondriacal  melancholy  may  arise  from 
a  cold  liver.  The  question  is  there  discussed.  Most  agree 
that  a  hot  liver  is  in  f^ult.  ^The  liver  is  the  shop  of  iiu- 
mows,  and  especially  causeth  melancholy  by  his  hot  and  dry 
distemper ature.  '  The  stomach,  and  mesardick  veins  do  often 
concurr,  by  reason  of  their  obstructions  ;  and  thence  their  heat 
cannot  be  avoided;  and  many  times  the  matter  is  so  adust  and 
inflamed  in  thoseparts,  that  it  degenerates  into  hypochondriacal 
melancholy .  Guianerius  (c.  2,  tract.,  \5J  holds  the  mesaraick 

'Materia  melancholias  aliquando  in  cordc,  in  stomacho.  hcpate,  abhypochondriis, 
myrache,  splene,  cum  ibi  remanet  humor  melancholicus.  *>  Ex  sanguine  ad usto, 
intra  vel  extra  caput.  «  Qui  calidum  cor  halieut,  cerebrum  humidnm,  f,<cile  me- 
lancholici.  Sequitur  melancholia  malam  iutemperiem  fvigidam  et  .■-iciam  ipsius 

cerebri.  =  Saipe  fit  ex  caiidiore  cerebro,  aiit  corpore  colligeate  me!anchoiiam, 

Piso.  ^  Vel  per  propriam  affcctioncni,  vel  per  conseiisum,  cmn  vapores  exh;  lant  in 
cerebrum.  Montalt.  cap.  14.  ^  .\ut  ibi  gignitur  melancholicus  fumus,  autaFiMndc 
vehitur,  aiterando  animales  facultates.  »■  Ab  intcmperie  cordis,  modo  calidinrc, 
modo  frigid iore.  '  Epist.  239.  Scohzii.  Offii.  ma  humorum  heparconcurrit,  &c. 
>  Ventriculus  et  venae  mvsaraica:  coacurrunt,  quod  hic  partes  obstructa:  sunt,  &c. 
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veins  to  be  a  sufficient  cause  alone.  The  spleen  concurrs  to 
this  malady  (by  all  their  consents),  and  suppression  of  haeni- 
rods  :  dum  non  expurgat,  altera  causa,  lien,  saith  Montaltus : 
if  it  be  too  cold  and  dry^  and  do  not  purge  the  other  parts  as 
it  ought  fConsil,  Q3j .  Montanus  puts  the  '  spleen  stopped  iov 
a  great  cause.  Christ.ophorus  a  Vega  reports,  of  his  know- 
ledg:e,'  that  he  hath  known  melancholy  caused  from  pulrified 
blood  in  those  seed  veins  and  womb  :  Arculanus,  from  that 
one  list  ruous  blood  turned  vUo  melancholy,  and  seed  too  long 
detained,  (as  1  hav£  already  declared;  by  putrefaction  orMdiiS" 
tio/i. 

The  mesenteriujn,  or  midriffe,  diaphragma,  is  a  cause 
(which  the  '  Greeks  called  <p?E»a?),  because^  by  his  inflamma- 
tion, the  minde  is  much  troubled  with  convulsions  and  dotage. 
Ail  these,  most  part,  offend  by  inflammation,  corruptmg 
humours  and  spirits,  in  this  non-natural  melancholy  ;  for 
from  these  are  ingendred  fuliginous  and  black  spirits.  And, 
for  that  reason,  sMontaltus  {cap,  10-  de  cmissis  melan.J  will 
have  the  efficient  cause  of  melancholy  to  be  hot  and  dry,  not  a 
cold  and  dry  distemperature,  as  some  hold,  from  the  heat  of  the 
brain,  roasting  the  blood,  iminoderate  heat  of  the  liver  and 
lowels,  and  ivflaynmation  of  the  pylorus  :  and  so  much  the 
rather,  because  that  (as  Galen  holds)  all  spices  inflame  the 
blood,  solitariness,  waking,  agues,  study,  meditation,  all 
which  heal ;  and  therefore  he  concludes  that  this  distempera- 
ture causing  adventitious  melancholy ,  is  not  cold  and  dry,  but 
hot  and  dry.  But  of  this  1  have  sufficiently  treated  in  the 
matter  of  melancholy,  and  hold  that  this  may  be  true  in  non- 
natural  melancholy  which  produccth  madness,  but  not  in  that 
natural,  which  is-aiore  cold,  and,  being  immoderate,  produceth 
a  gentle  dotage;  Hvhich  opinion  Geraldus  de  Solo  niainlains 
in  his  comment  upon  Rhasis. 

suBSECT-  nr. 

Causes  of  Bead-Melancholy^ 

AFTER  a  tedious  discourse  of  the  genera]  causes  of  melan- 
choly, I  am  DOW  returned  at  last  to  treat  in  briefe  of  the 
three  particular  species,  and  sueh  causes  as  properly  aj)pei:iain 

•  Per  se  sanguinem,  adurentes.        t  Lien  frigidus  et  sicciu  c  19  c  c,.i  , 

structus.       "Dcartemed.lib.S.cap.Sd        ^  san^nu-    n/.!^^  • 

••    .   ,         .         1  -it.         -f^  sangniiiij  putredine  m  vasis  sciiiU. 

narnsetulero,  ct  quandoque  a  spermate  diu  retento,  ^el  sangu  i „e  mcn.truo  b  n S  ^ 
chol.am  ver-so  per  putrefactioneir,,  vel  adustionem.  r  Magiras.  g  E^."  .ffc  S 
caussa  melanchol.ae  est  cahda  et  sicca  intempcr.es,  non  frigida  et  sicca  quod  muTd 
opinati  sunt;  oritur  enim  a  ca  ore  cerebri  assantcsananinpm  I 

biec  omnia  calefaciunt:  ergo  ratum  sit.  Mib.  J.  cap.  13.  dc  Mclan^li.  ' 

C  C  4 
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unto  them.  Although  these  causes  promiscuously  concurr  to 
each  and  every  particular  kinde,  and  commonly  produce  their 
effects  ni  that  part  which  is  most  weak,  ill  disposed,  and  least 
able  to  resist,  and  so  cause  all  three  species,  yet  many  of  them 
are  proper  to  some  one  kinde,  and  seldome  found  in  the  rest  ; 
as,  for  example,  head-melancholy  is  commonly  caused  by  a 
cold  or  hot  distcmperature  of  the  brain,  according  to  Lauren- 
tius,  fcap.  b.demelan.J  but,  as  *  Hercules  de  Saxonia  con- 
tends, from  that  agitation  or  distcmperature  of  the  animal  spi- 
rits alone.  Sal|ust.  Salvianus,  before  mentioned,  flih.  2.  cap. 
3.  de  re  med.J  will  have  it  proceed  from  cold:  but  that  I  take 
of  natural  melancholy,  such  as  are  fools,  and  dote;  for  (as 
Galen  writes  lib.  4.  de  puis.  8.  and  Avicenna)  cold  and  moist 
Iram  is  an  wiseparable  companion  of  folly.  But  this  adven- 
titious melancholy,  which  is  here  meant,  is  caused  of  an  hot 
and  dry  distcmperature,  as  "Damascen  the  Arabian  (lib.  3. 
cap.  22j  thinks,  and  most  writers.  Altomarus  and  Piso  call 
it  ^an  innate  burning  untemperaLeness,  turning  blood  and 
choler  into  melancholy.  Both  these  opinions  may  stand  good, 
as  Bruel  maintains,  and  Capivaccius,  si  cerebrum  sit  calidius ; 
*  if  the  brain  he  hot,  the  animal  spirits  will  he  hot,  and  thence 
comes  madness :  if  cold,  folly.  David  Grusius  (Theat.  morb. 
Hermet.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  de  atrd  bile)  grants  melancholy  to  be 
a  disease  of  an  inflamed  brain,  and  cold  notwithstanding  of  it- 
self :  calida  per  accidens,  frigida  per  se,  hot  by  accident  only. 
I  am  of  Capivaccius  minde,  for  my  part.  Now  this  humour, 
according  to  Salvianus,  is  sometimes  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  sometimes  contained  in  the  membranes  and  tunicles  that 
cover  the  brain,  sometimes  in  the  passages  of  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  or  veins  of  those  ventricles.  It  follows  many  times 
^phrensie,  long  diseases,  agues,  long  abode  in  hot  places,  or 
under  the  sun,  a  blow  on  the  head,  as  Rhasis  informeth  us  ; 
Piso  adds  solitariness,  waking,  inflammations  of  the  head,  pro- 
ceeding most  part  sfrom  much  use  of  spices,  hot  wines,  hot 
meats  (all  of  which  Montanus  reckons  up,  consil.  22.  for  a  me- 
lancholy Jew;  and  Heurnius  repeats,  cap.  12  de  ManiaJ  hot 
baths,  garlick,  onyons,  (salth  Guianerius)  bad  ayr,  corrupt, 
much  ''waking,  &ic.  retention  of  seed,  or  abundance,  stopping 
of  hcemorrhagia,  the  midriffe  misaftected ;  and  (according  to 

» I^ib.  3.  Tract  pOEtnm.  dc  melan.  >A  fatuitatc  inseparabilis  cerebri  fri>;;iditas. 
c  Abintcrno  cak-irc  assatur.  4  Intcmperics  iniiata  cxurens,  flavam  bileni  ac  sangiii- 
ncm  in  melarichoiiam  convertens.  Si  cerebrum  sit  calidius,  fiet  spiritus  aniinalis 

calidior,  et  delirium  mnniacum  ;  si  frigidior,  fiet  iatuitas.  f  Mclaniholia  capitis 
acceditpObt  phrer.esim  ;iut  longam  moram  sub  sole,  aut  percussioncm  in  capite.  cap. 
J3.  lib.  ]  *  K  Qui  bibunt  vina  potcntiaj  et  sjepe  sunt  sub  sole,  Cure  valida;, 
J^rgioris  villi  et  arumatum  usus.  .         '  ' 
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Trailianus,  lA.\C))  immoderate  cares, troubles,  griefes  discon- 
tents, study,  meditation,  and,  in  a  word,  the  abuse  ol  all  those 
six  non- natural  things.  Hercules  de  Saxonia  (fcxp.  IG.  lib.  \) 
M'ili  have  it  "^aused  from  a  a  caiitcry,  or  boyl  drycd  up,  or  any 
issue.  Amatus  Lusitanus  (cent,  2.  'cjira  C)7j  gives  instance  in  a 
fellow  that  had  a  boyl  in  his  arm,  and,  ^.  after  thai  was  healer!, 
ran  mad  ;  and,  when  the  ivound  was  open,  he  was  cured  agaj?i, 
Triucavcllius  (consil.  13.  lib.  \J  hath  an  exfimple  of  a  melan- 
choly man  so  caused  by  overmuch  continuaiice  in  the  snn, 
frequent  use  of  venery,  and  immoderate  exercise;  and  (in  his 
cons.  49.  lib.  3j  from  an  Mieadpeece  overheated,  which  caused 
head-melancholy.  Prosper  Calenus  brings  in  Cardinal  Caesius 
for  a  pattern  of  siich  as  are  melancholy  by  long  study:  hut 
,  examples  are  infinite. 

SUBSEGT.  IV. 

Causes  of  Hypochondriacal,  or  ivindy  Melancholy, 

IN  repeatiniTof  these  causes,  T  must  cramhen  bis  coctam  appo 
nerCy  say  that  again  which  I  have  formerly  said,  in  applying 
them  to  their  proper  species.  Hypochondriacal  or  fl^ituous  me' 
laucholy  is  that  which  the  Arabians  call  myrachial,  and  is,  in 
my  judgement,  the  most  grievous  and  frequent,  though  JBruel 
and  Laurentius  make  it  least  dangerous,  and  not  so  hard  to  be 
known  or  cured,  tlis  causes  aie  inward  or  outward  : — inward 
from  divers  parts  or  organs,  as  midriffe,  spleen,  stomach, 
liver,  pylorus,  womb,  diaphragma,  mesaraick  veins,  stop- 
ping of  issues,  8cc.  Montaltus  (cap.  15.  out  of  Galen)  recites 
^heat  and  obstruction  of  those  mesardick  veins y  as  an  imme- 
diate cause,  by  which  mea/ies  the  passage  of  the  chylus  io  the 
liver  is  detained,  stopped,  or  corrupted,  and  turned  into  rum- 
bling and  winde.  Mpntanus  (consil.  233^  hath  an  evident  der 
nionstration,  Trincavellius  another  (lib.  1.  cap.  \2J,  and  l^later 
a  third  (observat.  lib.  \J  for  a  doctor  of  the  law  visited  with 
this  infirmity,  from  the  said  obstruction  and  heat  of  those  me- 
sarai'ck  veins,  and  bowels ;  quonium  inter  ventriculnm  et 
jecur  vence  ejfervescunt,  the  veins  are  inflamed  about  the  liver 
and  stomach.  Sometimes  those  other  p:irls  are  together  niis- 
affected,  and  concurrto  the  production  of  this  malady— r-a  hot 
liver  or  cold  stomach  or  cold  belly.  Look  for  instances  in  Hol- 
lefius,Victor,Trincavcllius,(co7zsi/.  35.  /.  3)  Hildesheim,(spic/X 

♦  A  cauterio  et  ulccr^;  cxsiccato.       *•  Ab  ulcere  curato  incidit  in  jnsaniam  ;  nperto 
■vulnere,  curatur.        «  A  galea  nimis  cnlcfacta.  J  Exiiritur  sanguis,  ct  ver  a;  ot*. 

struuntur,  quibiis  obstnictis  pxohibetur  transUus  chyli  ad  jecur,  corrumpitur,  et  ij) 
rugitus  ct  flatus  vcrtUur. 
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^JoL  1 32 J  Solcnandcr /^fo/?5i/.  9.  pro  cive  Lugd/mensiJ  Monta- 
nus,,  f'consil.  <22gj  for  the  Earl  of  Monfort  in  Germany,  1049 
mid  Frisimclica  in  233  consultation  of  the  said  Montanus.  j! 
Caesar  Claudinus  gives  instance  of  a  cold  stomach  and  over-hot 
liver,  ahnost  in  every  consultation,  con.  89  for  a  certain  count 
and  co7t.  106  for  a  Folonian  baron  :  by  reason  of  heat,  the  blood 
33  iiirtamed,  and  gross  vapours  sent  to  the  heart  and  brain. 
Mercurialis  subscribes  to  them,  fcom.  sgj  ^  the  stomach  bein(f 
misa[f'ectedj  which  he  calls  the  king  of  the  belly,  because,  if  he 
be  distempered,  all  the  rest  sutfer  with  him,  as  being  deprived 
of  their  nutriment  or  fed  with  bad  nourishment;  by  meanes  of 
which,  come  crudities,  obstructions,  winde,  runjbling,  gripin<r, 
Sec.  Hercules  deSaxonia,  besides  heat,  will  have  the  weakness 
of  the  liver  and  his,  obstruction  a  cause,  facidtalem  debilem 
jecino7-is,  which  he  calls  ''the  mineral  of  melancholy.  Lauren- 
tius  assigns  this  reason,  because  the  liver  overhot  draws  the 
jTieat  undigested  out  of  the  stomach,  and  burneth  the  humours. 
Montanus  fcons.  proves  that  sometimes  a  cold  liver  mav 
be  a  cause.  Laurentius  fc.  12^,  Trincavellius  flib.  12.  covsiLj 
and  Giralter  Bruel,  seems  to  lay  the  greatest  fault  upon  the 
spleen,  that  doth  not  his  duty  in  purging  the  liver  as  he 
ought,  being  too  great,  or  too  little,  in  drawing  too  much 
blood  sometimes  to  it,  and  not  expelling  it,  as  P.  Cncmiandrus 
in  a  consultation  of  his  noted  :  tiimorem  lienis,  he  names  it, 
and  the  fountain  of  melancholy.  Diodes  supposed  the  ground 
of  this  kinde  of  melancholy  to  proceed  from  the  inflammation 
of  the  pylorus,  which  is  the  nether  mouth  of  the  ventricle. 
Others  assign  themesenterium  or  midriffe  distempered  by  heat, 
the  womb  misaflected,  slopping  of  ha^mrods,  with  many  such  : 
all  which  Laurentius  (cap.  12j  reduceth  to  three,  mesentery, 
liver,  and  spleen  ;  from  whence  he  denominates  hepatick, 
splenetick,  arid  mesaraick  melancholy.  Outward  causes  are 
bad  dyet,  care,  griefes,  discontents,  and,  in  a  word,  all  those  six 
fton-natural  ihmgs,  as  Montanus  found  by  bis  experience  fcon. 
244^.  Solcnander  Cconsil.  9-  for  a  citizen  of  Lyons  in  France) 
gives  his  reader  to  understand,  that  he  knew  this  mischiefe  pro- 
cured by  a  medicine  of  cantharides,  which  an  unskilful  phy- 
sitian  ministred  to  his  patient  to  drink,  ad  venercm  excitandam. 
But  most  commonly  feare,  griefe,  and  some  suddain  commotion 
or  perturbation  of  the  minde,  begin  it,  in  such  bodies  especially 
3S  are  ill  disposed.  Melancthon"(^/rac/,  14.  cap.  2.  de  anima) 
will  have  it  as  common  to  men,  as  the  mother  to  women,  upon 
Bome  grievous  trouble,  dislike,  passion,  or  discontent  :  for,  as 

■  Stomacho  laeso,  robur  corporis  imminuitur ;  et  rcliqua  membra  alimcnto  orbaU, 
&c.  *  Cap.  12.       ,  '  Hildcshe.m. 
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Camerarius  records  in  his  life,  Melancthon  himself  was  much 
troubled  with  it,  and  therefore  could  speak  out  ot  experience, 
Montanus  (consiL  22.  pro  deiirante  JitdcBo)  confirms  it : 
"  orievous  syniptomcs  of  the  minde,  brought  him  to  it.  Kando- 
hftius  relates  of  himself,  that,  being  one  day  very  intent  to 
write  out  a  physitians  notes,  molested  by  an  occasion,  he  fell 
into  an  hypochondriacal  fit,  to  avoid  which  he  drank  the  de- 
coction of  wormwood,  and  was  freed.  ''Melancthon  Cheing 
the  disease  is  so  troublesome  and freqzientj  holds  it  a  most  ne- 
cessary and  profitable  study,  for  every  man  to  know  the  acci- 
dents of  it,  and  a  dangerous  thing  to  he  ignorant,  and  would 
therefore  have  all  men,  in  some  sort,  to  understand  the  causes, 
symptomes^  and  cures  of  it. 

SUBSECT,  V. 

Causes  of  Melancholy  from  the  lohole  Body. 

AS  before,  the  cause  of  this  kinde  of  melancholy  is  inward 
or  outward  : — inward,  "  when  the  liver  is  apt  to  ingen- 
der  such  a  humour,  or  the  spleen  weak  by  nature,  and  not 
able  to  discharge  his  office.  A  melanchoiv  temperature,  re- 
tention of  haemrods,  monethly  issues,  bleeding  at  nose,  long 
diseases,  agues,  and  all  those  six  non-natural  things,  increase  it; 
but  especially ''bad  dyet  (as  Piso  thinks),  pulse,  salt  meat,  shell- 
fish, cheese,  black  wine,  &c.  Mercurialis  (out  of  Averroes  and 
Avicenna)  condenms  all  herbs;  Galen  (lib.  3.  de  loc.  affect, 
cap.  7 -J  especially  cabbage : — so  likewise  feare,  sorrow,  dis- 
contents, &:c.  but  of  these  before.  And  thus  in  bricfe  you 
have  had  the  general  aqd  particular  causes  of  melancholy. 

Now  go  and  brag  of  thy  present  happiness,  whosoever  thou 
art:  brag  of  thy  temperature,  of  thy  good  parts;  insult,  triumph, 
and  boast;  thou  secst  in  what  a  brittle  state  thou  art,  how  soon 
thou  maisi  be  dejected,  how  many  severall  wayes,  by  bad  dyet, 
bad  ayr,  a  small  loss,  a  little  sorrow  or  discontent,  an  acrue, 
&c.  how  many  suddain  accidents  may  procure  thy  ruine,  what 
a  small  tenure  of  happiness  thou  hast  in  this  life,  liow  weak  and 
silly  a  creature  thou  art.  Humble  thy  self  therefore  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  God  (l  Pet.  5.  6),  know  thy  self,  acknow- 
ledge thy  present  miserie,  and  make  right  use  of  it.    Qui  slat, 

•  Habuit  sjcvn  aninii  symptomata,  qua:  iinpediunt  concoctionem,  &c.  >>  Uslta- 
tissimus  morbus  cum.  sit,  utile  est  hujus  visceris  accidentia  coiisiderarc  ;  nec  Icve  per- 
iculum  hujus  caussas  morbi  ignorantibus.  =  Jccur  aptum  ad  generandum  talcm 

humorcm,  splennatura  imbecillior.  Piso,  Altomarus,  Gnianerius.  d  Melnncho- 
liam,  quK  fit  a  redundantii  humoris  in  toto  corpore,  victus  imprimis  gcncrat,  qui 
^um  humorcm  parit. 
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vldaai  ve  cadni.  Thou  dost  now  flourish,  and  hast  Innn 
(inimij  rorporis,  e/.  forfiuiat,  goods  of  body,  minde,  and  for- 
tune :  nescis  quid  sarus  secum  vesper  ferat^  ihou  knowest  not 
what  storms  and  tempests  the  late  evening  may  bring  with  it, 
Be  not  secure  then  ;  be  sober  and  ivatch;  ■"fortiinam  revereyt- 
ier  habe,  if  fortunate  and  rich  ^  if  sick  and  poor,  moderate  thy 
self.    I  have  said, 

SECT.  III. 
MEMB.  I.     SUBSECT,  I. 

Si/mp(omes,  or  signs  of  Melancholy  in  the  Body, 

PARRHASIUS,  a  painter  of  Athens,  amongst  those  Olyn- 
thian  captives  Philip  of  Macedon  brought  home  to  sell, 
bought  one  very  old  man  ;  and,  when  he  had  him  at  Athens, 
put  him  to  extream  torture  and  torment,  the  belter  by  his  ex- 
ample, to  express  the  pains  and  passions  of  his  Prometheus, 
•whom  he  was  then  about  to  paint.  I  need  not  be  so  barbarous, 
inhumane,  curious,  or  cruel,  for  this  purpose  to  torture  anv 
poor  melancholy  man:  their  symptomes  are  plain,  obvious,  and 
famihar  :  there  needs  no  such  accurate  observation  or  far  fetcht 
object;  they  delineate  themselves;  they  voluntarily  bewray 
themselves  ;  they  are  too  frequent  in  all  places;  I  meet  them 
still  as  I  go  ;  they  cannot  conceal  it;  their  grievances  are  loo 
\vell  known  ;  I  need  not  seek  far  to  describe  them. 

Symptomes  therefore  are  either  ^  universal  or  particular, 
(saith  Gordonius,  lib.  med.  cap.  19.  part.  1.)  to  persons,to  spcr 
cies.  Some  signs  are  secret^  some  manifest,  some  in  the 
body,  some  inihe  tninde,  and  diver  sly  vary,  according  to  thQ 
inward  or  oulvard  causes  {Cap\va.cc\us) ,  or  from  stars  (accord- 
inji"  to  Jovianus  Pontanus,  d^reb.  cosiest,  lib.  10.  cap.  \3J  and 
ccelestial  influences,  or  from  the  humours  diversly  mixl  (Fici- 
iius,  I.  1.  cap,  A,desanit,  iuenddj.  As  they  are  hot,  cold,  natur 
ral,,  unnatural,  intended,  or  remitted,  so  will  Aetius  have  me^ 
lancliolicq  deliria  midltformia,  diversity  of  melancholy  signs, 
Laurentius  ascribes  them  to  their  several  temperatures,  delights, 
IWtures,  inclinations,  continuance  of  time,  as  they  are  simple  or 
mixt  with  other  diseases;  as  the  causes  are  divers,  so  must  the 
signs  be  almost  infinite,  (Altomarus,  cap.  7.  art.  ^ned.J  and  a§ 
^vine  proiduceth  divers  effects,  or  that  herb  Tortocolla  (in^'Lau- 

»  Ausonius.  ^  Seneca,  cont.  lib.  lO.cont.  5.  Quasdam  univcrsalia,  partlcula- 
ria  qnxdam,  iwanifesta  quacdam  in  corpore,  quafdam  in  cogitationcct  aniino,  quasdam 
a  stcllis,  quxdam  ab  hiimoribus,  qua;,  ut  vimim  corpus  vaiic  disponit,  &c.  Divers? 
phantasmata  pro  varietatc  causss  externa",  internac.  ''lib.  1.  dcrisu.  fol.  17.  Ad 
e'n'is  tsum  alii  sudant ;  alii  vomunt,  flcnt,  bibuut,  saltantj  alii  jidcnt,  trcmynt,  dov* 
jniuiit,  <5cc. 
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rentius),  which  makes  some  laugh,  some  ivcep,  some  sleep, 
same  dance,  some  sing.  Some  ho lu I,  some  di  iiik,  &c.  so  doth 
this  our  melancholy  humour  work  several!  signs  in  severall 
parties. 

But  to  confine  them,  these  general  symptonies  may  be 
reduced  to  those  of  the  body  or  ,  the  mlnde.  Those  usual 
signs,  appearing  in  the  bodies  of  such  as  are  melancholy,  be 
these,  cold  and  dry,  or  they  are  hot  and  dry,  as  the  humour  is 
more  or  less  adust*  From  ^  these  first  qualities,  arise  many 
other  secund,  as  that  of ''colour,  black,  swarthy,  pale^  ruddy, 
&c.  some  are  impense  riihri,  (as  Montaltus  cap,  \Q.  observes 
out  of  Galen  I.  3.  de  locis  ajfeclisj  very  red  and  high  coloured. 
Hippocrates,  in  his  book  "de  insaiiid  et  melon,  reckons  up  these 
signs,  that  they  are  lean,  ivilkered,  hollow-eyed.  Look  old, 
wrinkled,  harsh,  much  troubled  with  winde,  and  a  griping  in 
their  bellies,  or  helly-ake,  belch  often,  dry  bellies  and  hardf 
dejected  looks,  flaggy  beards,  singing  of  the  ears,  vcriioo, 
light-headed,  little  or  no  sleep,  and  that  interrupt,  terrible 
fearful  dreames : 

'Anna  sorer,  quae  me  suspensam  insomnia  terrent? 

The  same  symptomes  are  repeated  by  Melanelius  (in  his  book 
of  melancholy  collected  out  of  Galen,  Ruffus,  Aetius),  bv 
Rhasis,  Gordonius,  and  all  the imvors—^ couii?inal,  sharp,  and 
stinking  helchings,  as  if  their  meat  ' i?i  their  stomach  were 
putrified,  or  that  they  had  eaten  fish,  dry  bellies,  absiird,  and 
interrupt  dreames,  and  many  phantasti'cal  visions  about  their 
eys,  vertiginous,  apt  to  tremble,  and  prone  to  venery.  sSomc 
add  palpitation  of  the  heart,  cold  sweat,  as  usual  symptonies 
and  a  leaping  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  saltum  in  multis  cor- 
poris pariibus,  a  kinde  of  itching  (saith  Laurentius)  on  the  su- 
perficies of  the  skin,  like  a  fiea-i)iting  sometimes.  ''Montaltus 
Cc.  2\J  puts  fixed  eys,  and  much  twinklins;  of  their  eys  for  a 
sign  ;  and  so  doth  Avictimsi,  ocnlos  habentespalpitantes  trau- 
li,  vehementer  rubicimdi,  &c.  (I.  3.  Fen.  l.  Tract.  4  c 
1  S.J    They  stut  most  part,  whicli  he  took  out  of  Hippocrates' 
Aphorismes.     'Hhasis  makes  head-ake  and  a  bindina  heavi 
fiess  for  a  prmcipall  token,  much  leaping  of  winde  Sbout  ike 

•  T.  Bright  cap.  20        ^  Nisresclthichamoraliqunndosuperca]ef.ctus..liciu.n. 
do  supcrfr.gcfactus.  Melanel.  c  Gal.       =  Intcrpretc  F.  Calvo.        «  Oculi  hisLr 
vantur,  venn  gignunturcircum  prxcordia,  etacidi  ructus,  sicci  fere  ventre  verticrn' 
tinnitus  auriiim,somnipusiJli,somniatcrribiiiaetimernipta     '- Vir?    J-  n'   ^- \ 
dux  cheque  acida:  ructationcs,   qu*=  dbum  virulcntum  p.scu!cntun,que  nidoren;  f.ui 
ml  tale  mgcstum  su)  rcferant,  ob  crud.tatem.    Vcr.ires.hisce  aridi,  sonmus  pl.rumn.c 
pares  et  .ntcrruptus,  somnia  al/.urdissiina,  lurbulenta,  corpurLs  tre,„or,  capitis 
vedo    strcp.tns  crca  aures,  et  vuiones  ante  oculos,  ad  vencon  prodiri.    £  \ltoma 

tamcn  hx,s  ocul.s  plcrun^quc  sunt.        i  Cent.  lib.  l.'Trajct.  9.  Si^na  huius  morbi  un 
plur.mus  sakus  soaitus  au.ium,  capitis  gr.vedo,  lingua  titubat,otuU  cx™^^^^^^ 
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shin,  as  luell  as  shitting  or  tripping  in  speech,  &fc.  hollovj 
eys,  gross  veins  and  broad  lipi\  To  some  too,  if  they  be 
far  gone,  mimical  gestures  are  too  familiar,  laughing,  grinnmg, 
fleering,  murmuring,  lctlkingtothemselves,\vithstrange  mouths 
and  faees,  inariicmale  voyces,  exclamations,  &c.  And,  al- 
though they  be  commonly  lean,  liirsule,  unchearlul  in  coun- 
tenance, withered,  and  not  so  pleasant  to  behold,  by  reason  of 
those  continual  feares,  griefes,  and  vexations,  dull,  heavy,  lazy, 
restless,  unapt  to  go  about  any  business ;  vet  iheir  memories  | 
are  most  part  good,  they  have  happy  wits,  and  excellent  appre-  ' 
hensions.  Their  hot  and  dry  brains  make  them  they  cannot 
sleep  :  ingentes  habent  ct  crel'ras  vigilias'  (Aretaius),  mighty 
3nd  often  vvaiehings,  sometimes  waking  for  a  moneth,  a  vear 
together.  Hercules  de  Saxonia  faithfuUv  averreth,  that  he 
hath  heard  his  mother  swear,  she  slept  not  for  seaven  moncths 
together.  Trincavellius  (Tom.  2.  cons.  \Q)  speaks  of  one  that 
waked  fifty  dayes;  and Sckenkius  hath  examples  oftwoyeares; 
and  all  without  offence.  In  natural  actions,  their  appetite  is 
greater  than  their  concoction:  multa  appetwitj  pauca  digervnt 
(2iS  Rhasis  hath  it) ;  they  covet  to  eat,  but  cannot  digest.  And, 
although  they  do  cat  rnuch,  yet  they  are  lean,  iU-loohivg{sa^nh 
Aretaeus),  withered  and  ha^  d,  much  troubled  wit li  cost ivenesSy 
crudities,  oppilations,  spitting,  belching,  8cc.  Their  pulse  is 
rare  and  slow,  except  it  be  of  the  curotides,  which  is  very 
strong;  but  that  varies  according  to  their  intended  passions  or 
perturbations,  as  Struthius  hath  proved  at  large  fSpigmaiicce 
artis  I.  4.  c,  13.J ,  To  say  truth,  in  such  chronick  diseases 
the  pulse  is  not  much  to' be  respected,  there  being  so  much, 
superstition  in  it,  as  Crato  notes,  and  so  many  differences  in 
Galen,  that  he  dares  say  they  may  not  be  observed,  or  under- 
stood of  anv  man. 

Their  urine  is  most  partpak,  and  low  coloured ;  rnina  pauctty 
acris,  biliosa  (Aretaeus),  not  much  in  quantity.  But  this,  in  my 
judgement,  is  all  out  as  uncertain  as  the  other,  varying  so  often 
according  to  severall  persons,  habits,  and  other  occasions  not 
to  be  respected  in  chronick  diseases.  TJieir  melancholy  ex- 
crements, in  some  very  much,  in  others  little,  as  the  spleen 
playes  his  part;  and  thence  proceeds  winde,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  short  breath,  plenty  of  humidity  in  the  stomach,  heavi- 
ressof  heart  and  heart-ake,and  intolerablestupidity  and  dulness 
of  spirits;  their  excrements  or  stool  hard,  black  to  some,  and 

•  In  Pantheon,  cay),  de  Melancholia.  ^  Alviis  arida  nihil  dcjiciens.  Cibi  canares, 
nihilo  minus  tamcii  extenuati  sunt.  '  Nic.  Piso.  Iiiflatio  carotidum,  &c.  '•An- 
dreas Dudith  Rahamo.  cp  lib.  3.  Crat.  cpist.  Multa  in  pulsibus  superstitio;  ausim 
etiam  dicere,  tot  differcntias,  qua  desciibuiitur  a  Galcao,  ncque  intcUigi  a  quoquam 
ncc  observari  posse.  «  T.  Bright,  cap.  "id. 
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little.  If  the  heart,  brain,  liver,  spleen,  be  misaflfected,  as  usu- 
ally thev  are,  many  inconveniences  proceed  from  them,  many 
diseases  accompany,  as  incubus,  ^'apoplexie,  epilepsie,  vertigo, 
those  frequent  \vakings  and  terrible  dreames,  b  jntempestive 
laughing,  weepins;,  sighing,  sobbing,  bashfulness,  blushing, 
trembling,  sweating,  swouning,  &c.  "All  their  senses  are 
troubled?  they  think  they  see,  hear,  smell,  and  touch  that 
which  they  do  not,  as  shall  be  proved  in  the  following  discourse. 


SUBSECT.  II. 

Symptomes  or  Signs  in  the  Minde. 

^  ,  A  RCULANUS  (in  9  Rhasis  ad  Almamor.  cap, 
/^care.J ^^/^  ^,jn  h.^v(. these  symptomes  to  be  infinite,  as 
indeed  they  arc,  varying  according  to  the  parties ;  for  scarce 
is  there  one  of  a  thousand  that  doles  alike  ('Laurentius  c.  \6). 
Some  few  of  greater  note  I  will  point  at ;  and,  amongst  the 
rest,  feare  and  sorrow,  which  as  they  arc  frequetit  causes,  so 
if  they  persevere  long,  according  to  Hippocrates  ^and  Galen's 
Aphorismes,  they  are  most  assured  signs,  inseparable  compa- 
nions, and  characters  of  melancholy ;  of  present  melancholy, 
and  habituated,  sailh  Montaltus  fc.  \\J ,  and  common  to  them 
all,  as  the  said  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicenna,  and  all  neote- 
ricks,  hold.  But,  as  hounds  many  times  run  away  with  a  false 
cry,  never  perceiving  themselves  to  be  at  a  fault,  so  do  th^y  : 
for  Diodes  of  old,  (whom  Galen  confutes)  and,  amongst  the 
juniors,  ^Hercules  de  Saxonia,  with  Lod.  Mercatus,  (cap.  17. 
/.  1.  de  melan.J  take  just  exceptions  at  this  aphorisme  of  Hip- 
pocrates; 'ti.snot  aKvayes  true,  or  so  generally  to  be  understood  : 
feare  and  sorrow  are  no  common  symptomes  to  all  melancho- 
ly:  upon  more  serious  consideration^  1  fnde  some  (saith  he) 
that  Qre  not  so  at  all.  Some  indeed  are  sadj  and  notfearfut; 
$ome  fearful  and  not  sad;  some  neither  fenrful  nor  sad ;  some- 
loth.  Four  kindes  he  excepts,  fanatical  persons,  such  as  were 
Cassandra,  Manto,  Nicostrata,  Mopsus,  Proteus,  the  Sibylls, 
•whom  s  Aristotle  confesseth  to  have  been  deeply  melancholy. 
Baptista  Porta  secunds  him  fPhysiog.  lib.  1 .  cap.  8J  :  they  were 

•  post  40.  aetat.  anpum,  saith  Jacchiiius,  in  15.  9  Rhasis.  Idem  Mcrcurialis,  con- 
s'l.  86.  TrlzicnveJlius,  Tom.  'i.  tons.  1.  ''Govdoaius.  Modo  ridcnt,  niodo  flcnt, 
nuesit,  &c.  Fernclius.  consil.  43.  et  45.  Monfanus,  consil.  330.    Galen.,  cle  locis 

*fft<:tis,  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  Aphorism,  et  lib.  de  Mclan.  «  Lib.  2.  cap  6.  de  lo- 
cis affect.  Timor  et  mcEstitia,  si  diutius  peiscverent,  &c.  '"Tract.  po.stiuno  ue 
Melan.  edit.  Vene'.iis  1620,  per  Bolzuttam  bibliop  Mihi  diligentius  banc  rem  consi- 
ifiiaii,  patet  ijuosdam  esse,  qui  non  laborant  mccrorc  ct  timore,     «  Prob.  lib. 
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atrd  hile  percili.    Diemoniacal  persons,  and  sucli  as  speak 
SI  range  languages,  are  of  this  rank;  some  poets;  such  as  laugh 
ahvayes,  and  think  themselves  kings,  cardinals,  8cc.  sauL^uine 
they  are,  pleasantly  disposed  most  part,  and  so  continue. 
^^Baptista  Porta  confines  feare  and  sorrow  to  them  that  are 
cold  ;  but  lovers,  Sibylls,  enthusiasts^  he  wholly  excludes.  So 
that  1  think  I  may  truly  conclude,  they  are  not  alwaves  sad  arrd 
fearful,  hut  usually  so,  and  ihdii^  luithout  a  cause  ':  t'lment  de 
non  timend'is  (Gordonius),  qnceque  movienti  non  sunt :  al- 
though not  all  uVikey  (saith  Altomarus)  'yet  all  likely  fearCy 
'^some  with  an  extraordinary  and  a  vughly  feare  (Areiseus). 
'Many  feare  death,  andyet^  in  a  contrary  humour,  make  away 
themselves  (Galen  lib.  3.  de  loc.  affect,  cap.  7).    Some  are 
afraid  that  heaven  will  fall  on  their  heads;  some,  they  are 
damned,  or  shall  be.  .''They  are  troubled  with  scruples  of 
conscience,  distrusting  God's  mercies,  think  they  shall  go 
certainly  to  hell,  the  diuel  ivill  have  them,  and  onake  great 
lamentation  (Jason  Pratensis).    Feare  of  divelsj  death,  that 
they  shall  be  so  sick,  of  some  such  or  such  disease,  ready  to 
tremble  at  every  object,  they  shall  dye  themselves  forthwith,  or 
that  some  of  their  dear  friends  or  near  allies  are  certainly  deadj  ' 
imminent  danger,  loss,  disgrace  still  torment  others,  &c.  that 
they  are  all  glass,  and  therefore  will  suffer  no  man  to  come  near 
them;  that  they  are  all  cork,  as  light  as  feathers;  others  as  heavy 
as  lead  ;  some  are  afraid  their  heads  will  fall  off  their  shoulders; 
that  they  have  frogs  in  their  bellies,  &c.  "Montanus  (consil.  '■23J 
speaks  of  one  that  durst  not  tvalh  alone  fom  home,  for  feare 
he  should  swoun,  or  dye.    A  secund  ^ fears  every  man  he 
meets  will  rob  lam,  quarrel  with  him,  or  kill  him.    A  third 
dares  not  venture  to  walk  alone,  for  feare  he  should  meet  the 
divel,  a  thcef,  be  sick;  fears  all  old  women  as  witches;  and 
every  black  dog  or  cat  he  sees,  he  suspecteth  to  be  a  divel ; 
every  person  comes  near  him  is  malificiated;  every  creature,  all 
intend  to  hurt  him,  seek  his  ruine :  another  dares  notgoover 
a  bridge,  come  near  a  pool,  rock,  steep  hill,  lye  in  a  cham- 
ber where  cross  bcames  are,  for  feare  he  be  templed  to  hang, 
drown,  or  precipitate  himself.    If  he  be  in  a  silent  auditory,  as 
at  a  sermon,  he  is  afraid  he  shall  speak  aloud,  at  unawares,  some 

»  Physiog.  lib.  1.  c.  8-  Quibus'multa  frigida  bilis  atra,  stolidi  ct  timidi,  at  q,ui  cs- 
Tidi.  ingcniosi,  aniasii,  div'mo.si,  suiritu  instigati,  &c.  Onines  exercent  jnetuF  ct 

tristitia,  et  sine  caussa.  Omnes  timcnt,  licet  non  omnibus  idem  timendi  modus. 

Actius,  'I'etrnb.  lib.  2.  sect.  c.  9.       *  Ingcnti  p-.!Vorc  trepidant.       '  Multi  mortem 
timciit,  f t  tanieii  sibi  ipsis  niortcm  ronsciscunt :  a!ii  coeli  ruir.am  time.U.  Affli- 
git  cos  plena  srnipulis  conscicntia  v.tlivinac  misericordi.x  dirBdeiites,  Oreo  sf  desti- • 
]ini;t,  ffcda  lan)ciitatioiie  deploraiucs.  s  Non  aiisus  egredi  donso,  ue  deiiccret. 

''iMiilti  daemones  limciit,  latroncs,  insidias.  Aviceniia. 
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,  tiling  iindcccnt,  unfit  to  be  said.  If  he  be  locked  in  a  close 
rbonT,  he  i»  afraid  of  being  stifled  for  want  of  ayr,  and  still  car- 

■  ryes  bisket,  aquavitce,  or  some  strong  waters  about. him,  for  feare 
of  deliqitiiims,  or  being  sick ;  or,  if  he  be  in  a  throng,  middle  of 
a  church,  multitude,  where  he  may  not  well  get  out,  though 

•  he  sit  at  ease,,  he  is  so  misafiected.  He  will  freely  promise, 
undertake  any  business  beforehand  ;  but,  when  it  comes  to  be 
performed,  he  dare  not  adventure,  but  feares  an  infinite  number 
of  dangers,  disasters,  &:c.  Some  are  ""afraid  to  he  burned,  or 
that  the  ^  ground  luill  sink  under  them,  or  ^swallow  them 

I   quick,  or  that  the  king  will  call  them  in  question  for  some 

!  fact  they  never  did  (Rhasis,  covt.)  and  that  they  shall  surely 
.he  executed.  The  terrour  of  such  a  death  troubles  them  ;  and 
they  feare  as  much,  and  are  equally  tormented  in  minde,  ^  as 
they  that  have  committed  a  murder  ;  and  are  pensive  without 
a  cause,  as  if  they  were  now  presently  to  he  put  to  death. 
(Plater,  cap.  3.  de  mentis  alienat.J  They  are  afraid  of  some 
loss,  danger,  that  they  shall  surely  lose  their  lives,  goods,  and 

j  -^U  they  have;  but  why,  they  know  not.  Trincavellius  Ccon- 
sil.  13.  lib.  \)  had  a  patient  that  would  needs  make  away 
himself,  for  feare  of  being  hanged,  and  could  not  be  perswaded 
for  three  ycares  together,  but  that  he  had  killed  a  man.  Plater 
(ohservat.  lib.  \J  hath  two  other  examples  of  such  as  feared  to 
be  executed  without  a  cause.  If  they  come  in  a  place  where  a 
robbery,  theft,  or  any  such  offence,  hath  been  done,  they  pre- 
.sently  feare  they  are  suspected,  and  many  times  betray  them- 
selves without  a  cause.  Lewis  the  eleventh,  the  French  king^, 
suspected  every  man  a  traitour  that  came  about  him,  durst 
trust  no  officer.  Aliiformidolosi  omnium.,  alii  .quorzmidamy 
(Fracastorins  lib.  2.  de  Intellect  J  ''some  feare  all  alike,  some 
certain  men,  and  cannot  endure  their  companies,  are  sick  in 

'  them,  or  if  they  be  from  home.  Some  suspect  ^  treason  still; 
others  are  afraid  of  their  "  dearest  and  nearest  friends  (Me- 

I  knelius,  e  Galeno,  Rufib,  Actio),  and  dare  not  be  alone  in  the 
dark,  for  feareof  hobgoblins  and  divels :  he  suspects  every  thing 
he  hears  or  sees  to  be  a  divcl,  or  enchanted,  and  imagincth. 
a  thousand  chimaeras  and  visions,  which  to  his  thinking  he 
certainly  seesj  bugbears^  talks  with- black  men,  ghosts,  gob- 
hns,  &c, 

hOmnes  se  terrent  aurse,  sonus  excitat  oranis. 

•Alii  combiiri,  alii  de  rege.    Rhasis.  b  Ne  terra  absorbeantur.  Forrstui.' 

<=  Ne  terra  dehiscnt.    Gordon.  d  Alii  timorc  mortis  tenentur,  et  mala  gratia 

pnr.cipum  ;  putant  se  aliquid  commisisse;  et  ad  supplicium  requiri.  'Alius  do-' 
mesticos  timet,  alius  omnes.  Actius.  f  Alii  timcnt  insidias.  -  Aurcl.  lib.  1.  de  '. 

morb.    Chron.  c.  6.  8  Uk  carissimos,  hie  omncs  homiaes  citra  discrim«rtj» 

titinet.  h  Virgil. 
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Another,  through  bashfulnc-ss,  suspition,  and  timojousness 
will  not  be  seen  abroad,  ^  loves  darkness  as  lifcy  and  cannot 
endure  the  li^ht,  or  to  sit  in  lightsome  places ;  his  hat  still  in 
his  cys,  he  will  neither  see,  nor  be  seen  by  his  good  will  (Hip- 
pocrates, lib.  de  insanid  et  melaiicholidj ,  He  dare  not  come 
m  company,  for  feare  he  should  be  misused,  disg;raced,  over- 
shoot himself  in  gesture  or  speeches,  or  be  sici< ;  he  thinks 
every  man  observes  him,  aims  at  him,  derides  him,  owes  him 
malice.  Most  part,  ^they  are  afraid  they  arc  lemtchedy 
possessed,  or  poysoned  by  their  enemies ;  and  sometimc.s  they 
suipect  their  nearest  friends  :  ke  thinks  sorhelhing  speaks  or 
talks  within  him,  or  to  him;  and  he  belchetk  of  the  poyson, 
Christophorus  a  Vega  fUh.  2.  cap.  \)  had  a  patient  so  trou- 
bled, that  by  no  perswasion  or  physick  he  coLdd  be  reclaimed. 
Some  are  afraid  that  they  shall  have  every  fearful  disease  ihey 
see  others  have,  hear  of,  or  read,  and  dare  not  therefore  hear 
or  read  of  any  such  subject,  no  not  of  melancholy  it  self,  lest, 
■  by  applying  to  themselves  that  which  they  hear  or  read,  they 
should  aggravate  and  increase  it.  If  they  see  one  possessed, 
bewitched,  an  epileptick  paroxysme,  a  man  shaking  with  the 
palsie,  or  giddy  headed,  reeling  or  standing  in  a  dangerous 
place,  &c.  for  many  dayes  after,  it  runs  in  their  mindes;  they 
are  afraid  they  shall  be  so  too,  they  are  in  like  danger,  as  Perk, 
fc.  12.  se.  2J  well  observes  in  his  Cases  of  Cons,  and  many 
times,  by  violence  of  imagination,  they  produce  it.  They 
cannot  endure  to  see  any  terrible  object,  as  a  monster,  a  man 
executed,  a  carkass,  hear  the  divel  named,  or  any  tragical  re- 
lation seen,  but  they  quake  for  feare ;  Hecatas  somniars  sibi 
videntur  (Lucian)  ;  they  dream  of  hobgoblins,  and  may  not 
get  it  out  of  their  mindes  a  long  time  after ;  they  apply  (as  I  havq 
said)  all  they  hear,  see,  read,  to  themselves;  as  Felix  Plater 
notes  of  some  yong  physitians,  that  study  to  cure  diseases,  catch 
them  themselves,  will  be  sick,  and  appropriate  all  symptomes 
they  finde  related  of  others,  to  their  own  persons.  And  there- 
fore (quod  iteruvi  moneo,  licet  nauseam,  paret  lect&ri;  main' 
decern  potius  verba,  decies  repetita  licei,  abundare,  quam. 
unuyn  desiderarij  I  would  advise  hiiti,  that  is  actually  melan* 
choly,  not  to  read  this  tract  of  symptomes,  lest  he  disquiet  or 
make  himself  for  a  time  worse,  and  more  melancholy  than  he 
was  before.  Generally  of  them  all  take  this — de  in&nibussempei 

•Hie  in  lucem  prodire  timet,  tenebrasqiie  quscrit;  contra,  illc  caliginma 
^Ouidara    larvaw  et   tnalos  spiiitus  ab  inimicis  veneftciis  et  iacanta«jon>biiS  sibi 
putant  objcctari.    Hippocrates  — Potionem  sc  veneficam  sumpsissff  putat ;  et  dc  hae 
ructarc  sibi  crebro  vidctur.    Idem  Montaltui,  cap.  21.  Aetiui,  lib.  2.  rt  TraU 
I'ptius,  I.  1.  cap.  16.       *  Obsei  vdt.  i.  I.  ^uando.  us  ail  iw««,  uni  ^uqU  i«uiMr)«<Al 
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conquenint7ir,  et  iiment,  sahh  Aretasus;  they  complain  of 
toyc;;,  and  fear  •Mvithout  a  caose,  and  still  think  their  melan- 
choly lo  be  most  grievous;  none  so  bad  as  they  are  ;  though  it 
be  nothing  in  respect,  yet  never  any  man  sure  was  sotroubled> 
or  in  this  sort :  as  really  tormented  and  perplexed,  in  as  great 
an  agony  for  toyes  and  ^trifles  (such  things  as  they  will  after 
laugh  at' themselves),  as  if  they  were  most  material  and  essenr 
tial  matters  indeed,  worthy  to  be  feared,  and  will  not  be  satis- 
fied.   Pacifie  them  for  one,  they  are  instantly  troubled  with 
some  other  feare;  alwayes  afraid  of  something,  which  they 
•  foolishly  imagineor  conceive  to  themselves,  which  never  peradr 
venture  was,  never  can  be,  never  likely  will  be  ;  troubled  in 
minde  upon  every  small  occasion,  unquiet,  still  complaining, 
grieving,  vexing,  suspecting,  grudging,  discontent,  and  cannot 
be  freed  so  long  as  melancholy  continues.  Or,  if  their  mindes 
be  more  quiet  for  the  present,  and  they  free  from  foraign  feares, 
outward  accidents,  yet  their  bodies  are  out  of  tune,  they  sus- 
pect some  part  or  other  to  be  amiss;  now  their  head  akes,  hearty 
stomach,  spleen,  8cc,  is  misaffected;  they  shall  surely  have  this 
or  that  disease ;  still  troubled  in  body,  minde,  or  both,  and 
through  winde,  corrupt  phantasie,  some  accidental  distemper, 
continually  molested.  Yet,  for  all  this,  (as   Jacchinus  notes,) 
in  all  other  things  they  are  ivise,  staid,  discreet,  and  do  nO" 
thing  unbeseeming  their  dignity,  person,  or  place,  thisjoolishf 
ridiciilo7(.s,  and  childish  ftare  excepted,  which  so  much,  so 
continually  tortures  and  crucifies  their  soules;  like  a  barking 
dog  that  ajwa}es  bawl?,  but  seldome  bites,  this  feare  ever  mo- 
lesteth,  tind,  so  lon^  as  melancholy  lasteth,  cannot  be  avoided. 

Son  '01.0  IS  that  oiTier  character,  and  mseparable  companion, 
as  individual  as  saint  Cosmus  and  Damian,  Jidiis  Achates,  as 
all  writers  witness,  a  common  symptome,  a  continual ;  and 
sii)l,  without  any  evident  cause,  "  moe-rent  omnes,  and,  si  roge$ 
eos  reddere  caussam,  non  possunt ;  grieving  still,  but  why, 
they  cannot  tell ;  agelasti,  mcesti,  cogitahiindi,  they  look  as 
if  they  had  newly  come  forth  of  Trophonius  den;  and,  though 
they  laugh  many  times,  and  seem  lo  be  extraordinary  merry 
(as  they  will  by  fits),  yet  extream  lumpish  again  in  an  'instant, 
dull,  and  heavy,  semel  et  simul  merry  and  sad,  but  most  part 
sad : 

Si  qua  placent,  abeunt  j  inimica  tenaciu"*  h«rent : 
sorrow  sticks  by  them  still,  continually  gnawing,  as  the  vulture 

k  '  — tj'^eo  taTO^,_  J(Ietusque  causs»  ncscius  canssa  est  metus.    Hcinsius,  Austriaco. 

«^ap.  li).  in  9.  Rha^c,  lu  multis  vidi :  prater  fationem  semper  aliquid  timcnt,  in 
castenstamcnoptimesegcrunt,  nequealiqnid  prasier dignitatem, committiuit.  cAi- 
tomarus,  cap.  / — Aretwus.  Tristcs  sunt.        dMant.  Eel.  I. 
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c1i(l_»Tifyu6  bowels  ;  and  thev  cannot  avoid  it.  No  sooner  are 
their  eys  open,  but,  after  terrible  nnd  troublesome  dreamcg,  their 
heavy  hearts  begin  to  sigh:  ihey  are  siill  fretting,  chafing, 
sighing,  grieving,  complaining,  finding  faults,  repining,  grudg- 
ing, weepina,  heaufontimorumenai,  vexing  theniseh^s,  ''dis- 
quieted in  minde,  with  restless,  unquiet  thoughts,  discontent, 
either  for  their  own,  other  mens,  or.publike  affairs,  such  as 
concern  ihem  not,  things  past,  present,  or  to  come:  the  re- 
membrance of  some  disgrace,  loss,  injury,  abuse,  &c.  troubles 
them  now.  being  idle,  afresh,  as  if  it  \vere  new  done;  they  are 
afBicted  otherwise  for  some  danger,  loss,  want,  shame,  miserie, 
that  will  certainly  come  as  they  suspect  and  mistrust.  Lugu- 
Iris  Ale  frowns  upon  them,  insomuch  that  Arctaeus  well  calls 
it  augorem  animi,  a  vexation  of  ihe  minde,  a  perpetual  agony. 
They  can  hardly  be  pleased  or  cased,  though,  in  other  mens 
opinion,  most  happy.    Go,  tarry,  run,  ride, 

*  ———post  equitem  sedct  atra  cura: 

they  cannot  avoid  this  ferall  plague,  let  them  come  in  what 
company  they  will;  '^hceret  laieri  letalis  arundo ;  as  to  a 
deer  that  is  struck,  whether  he  run,  go,  rest  with  the  herd,  or 
alone,  this  griefe  remains;  irresolution,  inconstancy,  vanity  of 
xninde,  their  feare,  torture,  care,  jealousie,  suspition,  &c.  con- 
tinues, and  they  cannot  be  relieved.  So  *he  complained  ia 
the  poet, 

Domum  reverter  moestus,  atque  animo  fere 
Perturbato,  atque  incerto  prae  aegritudine. 
Assido:  accurrunt  servi  j  soccos  detrahunt. 
Video  alios  festinare,  lectos  sternere, 
Coenam  apparare :  pro  se  quisque  sedalo 
Faciebant,  quo  illam  mihi  lenirent  miseviam. 

He  came  home  sorrowfull,  and  troubled  in  his  minde;  his 
servants  did  all  they  possibly  could  to  please  him  ;  one  pulled 
off  his  socks;  another  made  ready  his  bed,  a  third  his  supper ; 
all  did  their  utmost  endeavours  to  ease  his  griefe,  and  exhilarate 
his  person ;  he  was  profoundly  melancholy ;  he  had  lost  his 
son;  illud  angehai;  that  was  his  cordoliumj  his  pain,  his 
agony,  which  tould  not  be  removed.  Hence  it  proceeds  many 
times,  that  they  are  weary  of  their  lives;  and  ferall  thoughts,  to 
offer  violence  to  iheir  own  persons,  come  into  their  raindes. 

Tcedhim  vitce.']  Tedium  vitcB  is  a  common  symptome;  tarda 
Jluunt,ingrataquQ  tempora;  they  are  soon  tyred  with  all  things; 
they  will  now  tarry,  now  be  gone;  now  in  bed  they  will  rise,  now 


»  Ovid.  Met.  4.  ^  Inquies  animus.  *  Hor.  1.  3.  Od.  1.  *  Virg, 

«  Mrned.  Hwutont.    Act.  1.  &c.  1. 
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up,  then  go  to  bed,  now  pleased,  then  again  displeased;  now 
they  like,  by-and-by  dislike  all,  weary  of  all;  sequkurnnnc 
Vivendi,  nunc  moneridi,  ciipido,  saith  Aurelianiis  (^lib.  1.  cap. 
6Jy  but  most  part,  '^vilam  damnavf,;  disconttnted,  disquieted, 
perplexed  upon  every  light  or  no  occasion,  object:  often 
tempted,  I  say,  to  make  away  themselves:  ^vivere  nolunt,^ 
mori  neschint :  they  cannot-dye',  they  will  not  live  they  com- 
plain, weep,  lament,  and  think  ihey  jead  a  most  miserable  life; 
.never  was  any  man  so  bad,  or  so  before;  every  poor  man  they 
pee  is  most  fortnna^j  in  respect  of  them;  every  begger  that 
comes  to  the  door  is  happier  than  they  are;  they  could  be  con- 
tented to  change  lives  with  them ;  especially  if  they  be  alone, 
idle,  Hnd  parted  from  their  ordinary  company,  molested,  dis- 
pleased, or  provoked,  gricfe,  fearo,  agony,  discontent,  weari- 
someness,  laziness,  stispition,  or  some  such  passion,  forcibly 
seisfth  on  them.  Yet  by- and-  by,  when  they  come  in  company 
again,  which  they  like,  or  be  pleased,  suam  senieniiani  rursus 
damnant,  et  vitce  solalio  delectantur  (as  Octaviiis  Horatianus" 
observes,  lib.  2.  cap.  V;  they  condemn  their  former  dislike, 
and  are  well  pleased  to  live.  And  so  they  continue,  till  with 
some  fresh  discontent  they  be  molested  again;  and  then  they 
are  weary  of  their  lives,  weary  of  all;  they  will  dye,  and  shew 
rather  a  necessity  to  live,  than  a  desire.  Claudius,  theemper- 
our,  (as  "^Sueton  describes  him)  had  a  spice  of  this  disease;  for, 
when  he  was  tormented  with  the  pain  of  his  stomach,  he  had  a 
conceit  to  make  away  himself.  Jul.  Caspar  Claudinus  fconsil. 
SAJ  .had  a  Polonian  to  his  patient,  so  xiftected,  that,  through 
feare  ""and  sorrow,  with  which  he  was  still  disquieted,  hated 
his  own  life,  wished  for  death  every  moment,  and  to  be  freed 
of  his  miserie.  Mercurialis  another,  and  another  that  was  often 
minded  to  dispatch  himself,  and  so  continued  for  manyyeares. 
Suspition.  Jealousie.  \  Snspition  and  jealousie  are  sjeneral 
Anger  sine  caussd.  S  symptomes  :  they  are  commonly  dis- 
trustful, tinforons,  apt  to  mistake,  and  amplifie,  /aaVe  iras- 
cibiles,  'testy,  pettish,  peevish,  and  ready  to  snarl  upon  every 
^small  occasion,  cwn  amtcissimis^  and  without  a  cause,  datum 
vel  nnn  datum^  it  will  be  scandahim  acceptum.  If  they  speak 
in  jest,  he  takes  it  in  good  earnest.  If  they  be  not  saluted,  in- 
vited, consulted  with,  called  to  counsell,  &c.  or  that  any  re- 
spect, small  complement,  or  ceremony,  be  omitted,  they  think 

•Alt^marus.  x  ''Seneca,  «  Cap.  ai.  Quo  (stomacjii  dolore)  sc  corrcpfpm 
ctiam  deconsciscenda  mortc  logitasse  dixit,  Luget,  et  semper  t;istatur,  solitudi- 
rem  amat,  moitem  sibi  precatur,  vitam  propriam  odio  habet.  «  Facile  in  iraih 

incidum.  Aret.  'Ira  sine  caussa ;  velocitas  ira:.   Savanarola,  pract.  major. 

Vclocius  ira:  signum.       Avicinna,  1.  3.  Fen.  I.  Tract.  4.  cap.  18. 
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themselves  neglected  and  contemned;  for  a  time  that  tortures 
them.  II  two  talk  together,  discourse,  whisper,  jest,  or  tell 
a  tale  in  general,  he  thinks  presently  they  mean  him,  applyes 
all  to  himseU,  se  putal  omnia  did.  '  Or  if  they  talk  with 
him,  he  is  ready  to  misconstrue  every  word  they  speak,  and 
interpret  it  to  the  worst';  he  cannot  endine  any  man  to  look 
steadily  on  him,  speak  to  him  almost,  laugh,  jest,  or  be  fami* 
liar,  or  hem,  or  point,  cough,  or  spit,  or  make  a  noyse  some^ 
times,  &c.  He  thinks  theyjaugh  or  poin\  at  him,  or  do  it  in 
disgrace  of  him,  circumvent  him,  contenm  him  ;  every  man 
looks  at  hiin,  he  is  pale,  rod,  sweats  for  fearc  and  anger,  lest 
some  body  should  observe  him.  He  works  upon  it ;  and,  long 
after  this,  this  false  conceit  of  an  abuse  troubles  liim.  Monta- 
iius  (consil.  '2'2,J  gives  instance  in  a  melancholy  Jew,  that  was 
iraaindior  Adrid,  so  waspish  and  suspitious,  tain  facile  iratuSf 
that  no  man  could  tell  how  to  carry  himself  in  his  company. 

lucoiisiancy.']  Inconstant  they  are  in  all  their  actions,  ver- 
tiginous, restless,  unapt  to  resolve  of  any  business ;  thev  will 
and  will  not,  perswaded  to  and  fro  upon  every  small  occasion, 
or  word  spoken  ;  and  vet,  if  once  they  be  resolved,  obstinate, 
hard  to  be  reconciled  :  if  they  abhorr,  dislike,  or  distaste,  once 
setled,  though  to  the  better  by  odds,  by  no  counsell  or  perswa- 
sion  to  be  removed  :  yet,  in  most  things,  wavering,  irresolute, 
unable  to  deliberate,  through  feare;  /ad«77i,  et  mox  facti  pce^ 
mitet  (AretoEus) ;  avari,  et  paiillo  post  prodigi;  now  prodigal, 
and  then  covetous,  they  do,  and  by-and-by  repent  them  of 
thatwhich  they  have  done;  so  that  both  wayes  they  are  troubled, 
■whether  they  do  or  do  not,  want  or  have,  hit  or  miss,  dis- 
qnieted  of  all  hands,  soon  weary,  and  still  seeking  change  ; 
restless,  I  say,  fickle^  fugitive,  they  may  not  abide  to  tarry  in 
one  place  long, 

(Romae  rns  optans,  absentem  rusticus  urbem 
ToUit  ad  astra —  ) 

no  company  long,  or  to  persevere  in  any  action  or  business} 

(Et  similis  regum  pueris,  pappare  minutuni 
Poscit,  et  iratus  raammse  lallare  recusat) 

eftsoons  pleased,  and  anon  displeased  :  as  a  man  that's  bitten 
with  fleas,  or  that  cannot  sleep,  turns  to  and  fro  in  his  bed, 
their  restless  mindes  are  tossed  and  vary;  they  have  no  patience 
to  read  out  a  book,  to  play  out  a  game  or  two,  walk  a  mile,  sit 
an  hour,  &c.  erected  and  dejected  in  an  instant;  animated  to 
undertake,  and,  upon  a  word  spoken,  again  discouraged. 

»Suspicio,  diffidcntia,  symptomata.    Crato,  Ep.  JuJio  Alcitandrino,  cons.  125. 
Scpltxij,.  Hor,         *  Pers,  Sat.  3, 
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Passionate.']  Extream  passionate,  quidquid  vohtnt,  valde 
volant;  and  what  they  desire,  they  do  most  furiously  S€ek  : 
anxious  ever  and  very  solicitous,  distrustful  and  tiniorous,  en- 
vious, malitious,  profuse  one  while,  sparing  another,  but  moSt 
part  covetous,  muttering,  repining,  discontent,  and  still  toth'-  ^ 
plaining,  grudging,  peevish,  injunarum  tennceSj  prone  to  re* 
venge,  "soon  troubled,  and  most  violent  in  all  their  imagina* 
tions,  not  affable  in  speech,  or  apt  to  vulgar  complement,  but 
Surly,  dull,  sad,  austere;  cogilakmdi,  still  very  intent,  and  aiB 
"AlbertusDurer  paints  Melancholy,  like  a  sad  woman,  leaning 
on'herarm,  wiih  fixed  looks,  neglected  habit,  &c.  held  there* 
fore  by  some  proud,  soft,  sottish,  or  half  mad,  as  the  AbderiteS 
esteemed  of  Democritus  ;  and  yet  of  a  deep  reach,  excellenit 
apprehension,  judicious,  u'ise  and  witty  :  for  I  am  of  that 
^'nobiemans  minde,  melancholij  advancetii  meiis  conceits^  more 
than  any  humour  whatsoever,  improves  their  meditations 
more  than  any  strong  drink  or  sack. .  They  are  of  profonnd 
judgement  in  some  things,  although,  in  others,  7ion  reoee  judi- 
cant  ifiquieti,  saiih  Fracastorius,  flil.  2.  de  Intell.J  and,  as 
Arculanus  (c.  16.  in  9.  RkasisJ  terms  it,  judicimn  pleriimque  \ 
pvrversum,  corrupii,  cum  judicani  honesta  inhoneita,  6t  ami- 
citiam  habent  pro  inimicitid  :  they  count  honesty  dishonesty, 
friends  as  enemies;  they  will  abust?  their  best  friends,  ami  dare 
not  olfend  their  enemies.  Cowards  most  part,  et  ad  inferen- 
dani  injnriam  timidissimi,  saith  Cardan  (lib.  8.  cap.  4.  de 
rerum  varietatej  ;  loth  to  offend  ;  and,  if  they  chance  to  over- 
shoot themselves  in  word  or  deed,  or  any  small  business  or 
circumstance  be  omitted,  forgotten,  they  are  miserably  tor- 
mented, and  frame  a  thousand  dangers  and  inconveniencies  to 
themselves,  ex  mused  elepkaniein,  if  once  tht;v  conceit  it : 
overjoyed  with  every  good  humour,  tale,  or  prosperous  event, 
transported  beyond  themselves;  with  every  small  cross  again, 
bad  news,  misQOnceived  injury,  loss,  danger,  afflicted  beyond 
measure,  in  great  agony,  perplexed,  dejected,  astonished,  im'- 
patient,  utterly  undone ;  fearful,  suspitious  of  all:  yet  ao;ain, 
many  of  them,  desperate  hare-brains,  rash,  careless,  fit  to  be 
assassinates,  as  being  void  of  all  feare  and  sorrow,  according  to 
"  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  'niost  audacious,  and  such  as  dare  tvatk 
alone  in  the  night,  through  deserts  and  dangerous  pi  aces  ^ 
fearing  none. 

Amorous.']  They  are  prone  to  hve,  and  ^easie  to  be  taken: 
propensi  ad  amorem  et  excandescentiam,  (Montaltus,  cap.  21. J 
quickly  inamoured,  and  dote  upnn  all,  love  one  dearly,  till  they 

»  In  his  Dutch-work  picture.  •>  Howard,  cap.  7.  differ,  eTract.de 

mel.  cap.  2.    Noctu  ambulant  per  sylvas,  ct  lot*  pcriculow ;  noniiiem  thnem. 
*  ficiLe  amant.  Altom. 
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see  another,  and  then  dote  on  her,  et  haiic,  et  hanc,  et  illam, 
ct  omnes  ;  the  present  moves  most,  and  the  last  commonly  ihey 
love  best.  Yet  some  again,  anleroles,  cannot  endure  the 
sight  of  a  woman,  abhorr  the  sex,  as  that  same  melancholy 
•  duke  of  Muscovie,  that  was  instantly  sick,  if  he  came  but  in 
sight  of  them  ;  and  that  ^anchorite,  that  fell  into  a  cold  palsie, 
when  a  woman  was  brought  before  him. 

Hurnorous.']  Humorous  they  are  beyond  all  measure,  some- 
times profusely  laughing,  extraordinary  merry,  and  then  again 
weeping  without  a  cause,  (which  is  familiar  with  many  gentle- 
women) groaning,  sighing,  pensive,  sad,  almost  distracted  : 
mvlta  abs7trda  fingunt,  et  a  ratione  alieva  (saiih  '"Frambe^ 
.sarins^  :  they  faign  many  absuruities,  vain,  void  of  reason  : 
;qne  supposetli  himself  to  be  a  dog^  cock,  bear,  horse,  glass, 
butter,  Sec.  He  is  a  gyant,  a  dwarf,  as  strong  as  an  hundred 
men,  a  lord,  duke,  prince,  &c.  And,  if  he  be  told  he  hath  a 
stinking  brcalH,  a  great  nose,  that  he  is  sick,  or  inclined  to 
puch  or  such  a  disease,  he  belecvcs  it  eftsoons,  and  peradven- 
ture,  by  force  of  imagination,  will  work  it  out.  Many  of  them 
are  immoveable,  and  fixed  in  their  conceits  ;  others  varv,  upon, 
every  object  heard  or  seen.  If  they  see  a  siage-play,  they  run 
upon  that  a  week  after  :  '  if  they  hear  musick,  or  see  dancing, 
they  have  nought  but  bag-pipes  in  their  brain  :  if  they  see  a 
combat,  they  are  all  for  arms:  ^if  abused,  an  abuse  troubles 
them  long  after;  if  crossed,  that  cross,  &c.  Restless  in  their 
thoughts  and  actions,  continually  meditating, 

 Velut  a;gri  somnia,  vancC 

Finguntur  species; , 

more  like  dreamers  than  men  awake,  they  faign  a  company  of 
antick,  fantastical  conceits;  they  have  most  frivolous  thoughts, 
impossible  to  be  effected;  and  sometimes  think  verily  theyliear 
and  see  present  before  their  eys  such  phantasmes  or  goblins, 
they  feare,  suspect,  or  conceive,  they  still  talk  with,  and  follow 
them.  In  fine,  cogiiationes  somniantihus  similes^  id  vigilant, 
quod  alii  somniant,  cog'itahundi;  still  (saith  Avicenna,)  they 
wake,  as  others  dream  ;  and  such,  for  the  most  part  are  their 
imaginations  and  conceits,  "^absurd,  vain,  foolish  toyes;  yet  they 
are  ^"most  curious  and  solicitous  ;  continually  et  siLpra  modum 
(Rhasis  cont.  lib.  1.  cap.  9j  prcemeditanlur  de  aliqiidre.  As 
serious  in  a  toy,  as  if  it  were  a  most  necessary  business,  of 

•Bodine.  »>  Jo,  Major  vitis  patrurp,  fol.  202.  Paullus  abbas,  ercmita  tanti 

solitudine  perseverat,  ut  nec  vcstcm  nec  vultiim  mulicrls  forre  possit,  &c.  <=  Con» 

suit.  lib.  1.  17,  Cons.  Generally,  as  they  are  pleased  or  displeased,  so  are; 

their  continuall  cogitations  pleasing  or  displeasing.  '  Omnes  excrrer.t  vaiia: 

intensjcque  animi  cogitationes,  (N.  PUo.  B.-uci.)  ct  assjdua:.  ^  Curiosi  dc  rcbuj, 

jninimis,  Aretaus,         •  - 
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great  moment,  importance,  and  still,  still,  still  tbinkmgof  it, 
scEviunt  in  se,  macerating  themselves.    Thongh  they  do  talk 
with  you,  and  seem  to  he  otherwise  employed,  ^nd  lo  your 
thinking,  very  intent  and  busie,  still  that  toy  runs  in  their 
minde,  "that  feare,  that  suspltion,  that  abuse,  that  jealousy,  that 
agony,  that  vexation,  thai  cross,  that  castle  in  the  ayr,  that 
crotchet,  that  whimsie,  that  fiction,  that  pleasant  waking 
dream,  whatsoever  it  is.  Ncc  interrogant,  (saith  ^^Fracastorius) 
nec  interrogati  rede  respondent;  they  do  not  much  heed  what 
you  say;  their  minde  is  on  another  matter.  Ask  what  you  will; 
thev  do  not  attend,  or  much  intend  that  business  they  ;ire  about, 
but'  Forget  themselves  what  they  are  saying,  doing,  or  should 
otherwise  say  ordo,  whither  they  are  going,  distracted  with  their 
own  melancholy  thoughts.  One  laughs  upon  asuddain,  another 
smiles  to  himself,  a  third  frowns,  calls,  ' his  lips  go  still,  he 
acts  with  his  hand,  as  he  walks,  &c.  'Tis  proper  to  all  melan- 
choly men,  (saith  ^  McrcimaVis,  con.  \  \)  what  co?ireii  ikej/ 
have  once  entertained^  to  he  most  intent,  violent',  and  conti- 
nually about  it .    Invitis  occurrit ;  do  what  they  may,  they 
cannot  be  rid  of  it;  against  their  wills  they  must  think  of  it  a 
thousand  times  over  5  perpetuo  molestaniur,  nec  ohlivisci  pos- 
sunt ;  they  are  continuallv  troubled  with  it,  in  company,  out 
of  company  :  at  meat,  at  exercise,  at  all  times  and  places,  '^non 
desinunt  ea,  qucB  minime  volunt,  cogitare  ;  if  it  be  offensive 
especially,  they  cannot  forget  it ;  they  may  not  re.st  or  sleep 
for  it,  but,  still  tormenting  themselves,  Sisyphi  saxum  volvnnt 
i/'Z'i  2/J.??5,  as   Brunner  observes  :  perpetua  calamiius,  et  mi- 
scrahile  flagellum . 

Bashf nines SA    •=  Crato,    Laurcntius,  and  Fernelius,  put 
bashfulncss  for  an  Ordinary  symptome:  subrnsticus  pudor,  or 
vitios2Ls  pudor,  is  a  thing  which  much  haunts  awd  torments 
them.  If  they  have  been  misused,  derided,  disgraced,  chidden, 
&c.  or,  by  ^ny  perturbation  of  minde,  misafiected,  it  so  far 
troubles  them,  that  they  become  quite  moped  many  times,  and 
so  disheartned,  dejected,  they  dare  not  'come  abroad,  into 
strange  companies  especially,  or  manage  their  ordinary  affaires; 
so  childish,  timorous,  and  bashful,  they  can  look  no  man  in 
the  face.    Some  are  more  disquieted  in  this  kinde,  some  less, 
longer  some,  others  shorter,  by  fits,  &c.  though  some-,  on  the 
other  side,  (according  to  §  Fracastorius)  be  inverecnndi  et  per- 
iinaces,  impudent  and  peevish.    But,  most  part,  they  are  very 
shamefac'd ;  and  that  makes  them  (with  Pet.  Blesensis,'  Christo- 

•  Lib.  2.  de  Intcll.  •>  Hoc  melancholicis  omnibus  propfiiun,  ut,  qiias 

semel  imaginationes  valdc  reccperiiit,  non  facile  reji-iant,  sed  hac  eiiam  vel  invitis 
.vmper  occuriani,  =  Tullius,  de  sen.       <•  Consil.  nied.  pro  Hypochondriaco, 

f  Ciinsil.  43.  f  Csp.  5.  8  Lib.  2.  de  Ititcll. 
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ph'r  (Jrswick,  and  many  such)  to  refuse  honours,  offices,  and 
preferments,  which  sometimes  fall  into  their  mouths:  they  can- 
not speak,  or  put  forth  themselves,  as  others  can;  thnor  kos 
pudor  vnpedit  Ulos;  limorousness  and  bashfulness  hinder  their 
proceedings:  they  are  eontenled  with  their  present  estate,  un- 
willing to  undertake  any  office,  and  therefore  never  likely  to 
rise.  For  that  cause,  they  seldome  visit  their  friends,  except 
some  familiars;  paiiciloqui,  of  few  words,  and  oftentimes  whol- 
ly silent.  ^  Frambesarius,  a  Frenchman,  bad  two  such  patients, 
omnifio  taciturnos  :  their  friends  could  not  get  them  to  speak  : 
Rodericus  a  Fonseca  (conmlt.  Tom.  2.  85.  consil.J  gives  in- 
stance in  a  yong  man,  of  twenty-seaven  yeares  of  age,  that  was 
frequently  silent,  bashful,  maped,  solitary,  that  would  not  eat 
his  meat,  or  sleep,  and  yet  again  by  fits  apt  to  be  angry,  &c. 

Solilarhiess.]  Most  part  they  are,  (as  Plater  notes)  dc 
aides,  tncifurni,  cpgre  impulsi,  nec  nisi  cnacti  procedimt, 
they  will  scarce  be  compelled  to  do  that  which  concerns  them, 
though  it  be  for  their  good;  so  diffident,  so  dull,  of  small  or 
no  complement,  unsociable,  hard  to  be  acquainted  with,  espe- 
cially of  strangers;  they  had  rather  write  their  mindcs,  than 
speak,  and  above  all  things  love  solitariness.  Ob  volupfatemy 
an  oh  timnrcm,  soli  sunt  P  Are  they  so  solitary  for  pleasure, 
(one  asks)  or  pain  ?  for  both  :  yet  I  rather  think,  for  feare  and 
sorrow,  8cc, 

*  Hinc  metuunt,  cu'piuntque,  dolent,  fugiunfquC;,  nec  auras 
Eespiciunt,  clausi  tenebris,  et  carcere  cceco. 

Hence  'tis  tiiey  grieve  and  feare,  avoiding  HgliT, 
And  shut  themselves  in  prison  dark  from  sight 

As  Bellerophon,  in  ^  Homer, 

Clui  miser  in  sylvls  moerens  errabat  opacis. 
Ipse  suuni  cor  edens,  hoaiinura  vestigia  vitans— 

That  wandred  in  the  woods  sad  all  alone, 
Forsaking  njens  society,  making  great  moan— 

thev  delight  in  floods  and  waters,  desert  places,  to  walk  alone 
in  orchyards,  ^irdens,  private  walks,  back-lanes  ;  averse  from 
company,  as  Diogenes  in  his  tub,  or  Timon  Misanthropus, 
^they  aohorr  ail  companions  at  last,  even  their  nearest  acquaint- 
ance, and  most  familiar  friends;  for  they  have  a  conceit,  (I  say) 
cv^ry  rnan  observes  them,  will  deride,  laugh  to  scorn,  or  mis- 
ivse  them,  confining  themselves  therefore  wholly  to  their  pri- 
vate houses  or  chambers  ;  fugiunl  hommei  sine  caussd  (sailh 

•  Consil.  15  et  16  liK  1.        ►  Vifg.  ^n.  6.        '  Iliad.  3.  'Si  itfalura 

exasperatur,  homines  odio  babenl,  ct  solitana  petunt. 


\ 
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Rhasis)  el  odlo  halcnt  fcovt.  Z.  1.  c.     :  they  will  ayet  them- 
selves,  feed  and  live  alone.    It  was  oneof  the  chiefcst  reasons, 
why  the  citizens  of  Abdcra  suspected  Democritus  to, be  melan- 
choly and  mad,  because  that  (as  Hippocrates  rclaled  m  his 
epistle  to  Philopcemencs)  'he  forsook  tl^  city,  ovd  lived  in 
groves  and  holloLU  trees,  upon  a  green  hank  hy  a  hrook  side, 
or  confluence  of  wiiters,  all  daif  long,  and  all  mglil.  Qu<s 
cuidein  (saith  he)  plurimum  atrd  hilevexatis  el  welancholici.s 
evenlimt;  deserta  frequevimit,  Iiomhrumqne  congressnm  aver- 
santur;  ^ which  is  an  ordinary  thing  with  melancholy  men. 
The  Egyptians  therefore,  in  their  hieroglyp hicks,  expressed  a 
melancholy  man  by  a  hare  silting  in  her  forrii,  as  bemg  a  most 
timorous  and  solitary  creature  (Pierius,  Hieroglyph.  L  \'2J. 
But  this  and  all  precedent  symptomes  are  more  or  less  appa- 
rent, as  the  humour  is  intended  or  remitted,  hardly  perceived 
in  some,  or  not  at  all,  most  manifest  in  others.    Childish  ia 
some,  terrible  in  others ;  to  be  derided  in  one,  pittied  or  admired 
>'m  another;  to  him  by  fits,  to  a  secund  conlinuate  :  and,  how- 
soever these  symptomes  be  common  and  incident  to  all  persons, 
yet  they  are  the  more  remarkable,  frequent,  furious,  and  vio- 
lent, in  melancholy  men.  To  speak  in  a  word,  there  is  nothing 
so  vain,  absurd,  ridiculous,  extravagant,  impossible,  incredible, 
so  monstrous  a  chimoera,  so  prodigious  and  strange,    such  as 
painters  and  poets  durst  not  attempt,  which  they  will  not  really 
feare,  faign,  suspect,  and  imagine  unto  themselves:  and  that 
which  ''Lod.  Viv.  said  in  jest  of  a  silly  countrey  fellow,  that 
kill'd'his  asse  for  drinking  up  the  moon,  ut  lunam  mimdo  red- 
deret,  you  may  truly  say  of  them  in  earnest  :  they  will  act, 
conceive  all  extreams,  contrarieties,  and  contradictions,  and 
that  in  infinit'e  varieties.    Meiancholicl  plane  incredlbilia  sibi 
persuadent,  nt  vix  omnibus  sceculis  diLO  reperli  sint,  qui  idem 
iniGginaii  sint  (Erastus  de  Lamiis) ;  scarce  two  of  two  thousand 
tbat  concurr  in  the  same  symptomes.  The  tower  of  Babel  never 
yeelded'such  confusion  of  tongues,  as  this  chaos  of  melancholy 
doth  variety  of  symptomes.    There  is  in  all  melancholy  simi- 
litudo  dissimllis,  like  mens  faces,  a  disagreeing  likeness  still ; 
and  as,  in  a  river,  we  swim  in  the  same  place,  though  not  in 
the  same  numerical  water;  as  the  same  instrument  affords  se- 
vcrall  lessons,  so  thesamc  disease  yeeldsdiversity  of  symptomes: 
which  howsoever  they  be  diverse,  intricate,  and  hard  to  be 

*  Democritus  solet  noctes  et  dies  apud  sc  degere,  plerumqucautcm  in  speJunds,  sub 
amocnis  arborum  umbris  vc-i  iu  tcnebris,  ct  mollibus  herbis,  vcl  ad  aquarinn  crebraet 
quieta  flucnta,  Zee.  *  Gaudet  tencbris,  aliturque  dolor.    Ps.  1€2.  Vigilavi,  «t 

factus  sum  velut  nycticorax  in  doinicilio,  passev  solitarius  in  tcmplo.  Kt,  qua: 

vix  audct  fabula,  monstr9  parit,  *jncap.  18.  1.  10.  dc  civ.  del.    Lunam  ab 

asino  cpotam  viidqis, 
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confined,  I  will  adventure  yet,  in  such  a  vast  confusion  and 
generality,  to  bring  them  into  some  order;  and  so  descend  tQ 
particulars. 

SUBSECT.  nr. 

Tarticular  Symptomes  from  t/ie  hiflucnce  of  Stars  ;  parts  of 

the  body,  and  humours, 

80ME  men  have  peculiar  symptomes,  according  to  their 
temperament  and  crisis,  which  they  had  from  the  stars 
and  those  celestial  influences,  variety  of  vvits  and  dispositions, 
as  Anthony  Zara  contends,  fAnat.  ingen.  sect.  1.  memb.  11, 
12,  13,       plurimum  irritant  in.fiuentice  coelestes,  vnde  cien- 
tur  animi  cegritudines,  et  morbi  corporum.    ^  One  saith,  di- 
verse diseases  of  the  body  and  minde  proceed  from  their  influ- 
ences,   as  I  have  already  proved  out  of  Ptolemy,  Pontanus, 
l-emnius,  Cardan,  and  others,  as  they  arepriucipallsiirnitlcatours 
of  manners,  diseases,  mutually  irradiated,  or  lords  of  the  geni- 
ture,  8cc.  Ptolemajus,  inhisCentilpquy,  (orHermes,  orwhoso- 
ever  else  the  author  of  that  tract,)  attributes  all  thesesymptomes, 
which  arc  in  melancholy  men,  to  celestial  influences;  which 
opinion  Mercurialis  (de  affect,  lib.  1.  cap.  \0j  rejects:  but,  as  I 
say,  <^  Jovianus  Pontanus  and  others  stifly  defend.    That  some 
are  Sfilitary,  dull,  heavy,  churlish;  some  again  blith,  buxome, 
light  and  m.erry,  they  ascribe  wholly  to  the  stars.    As,  if  Sa- 
turn be  predominant  in  his  nativity,  and  cause  melancholy  in 
his  temperature,  then  ''he  shall  be  very  austere,  sullen,  churhsh, 
black  of  colour,  profound  in  his  cogitations,  full  of  cares,  mi- 
series, and  discontents,  sad  and  fearful,  alwayes  silent,  solitary, 
still  delighting  in  husbandry,  in  woods,  orchyards,  gardens, 
rivers,  ponds,  pools,  dark  walks  and  close  :  cngitationes  sunt 
veils  (cdificare,  velle  arbores  planlare,  agros  colere,  &c. 
to  catch  birds,  fishes,  &c.  still  contriving  and  musing  of 
such  matters.    If  Jupiter  domineers,  they  are  more  ambitious, 
still  meditating  of  kingdomes,  magistracies,  offices,  honours, 
or  that  they  are  princes,  potentates,  and  how  they  would  carry 
themselves,  &c. — if  Mars,  they  are  all  for  wars,  brave  corn- 
bats,  monomachies,  testy,  cholerick,  hare-brain'd,  rash,  furi- 
ous, and  violent  in  their  actions:  they  will  faign  themselves  vici- 
tors,  commanders,  are  passionate  and  satyricall  in  their  speeches, 
great  braggers,  ruddy  of  colour:  and  though  they  be  poor  in 
fihewj  vile  and  base,  yet,  like  Telephus  and  Peleus  in  the  'poet, 

Ampullas  jactant,  et  sesquipedalia  verba  j 

•Velc.  J.  4.  c.  5.  '■  Sect.  2.  Memb.  1.  Subs.  4-  '  Dc  reh.  coelcst, 

lib.  10.  c.  13.  de  liid?giuc  Gcclcjuus.  «  Hor.  dc  Art.  Poet. 
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their  mouths  are  full  of  myriades,  and  tetrarchs  at  their  tongues 
end  : — if  the  Sun,  they  will  be  lords,  emperours,  in  conceit  at 
least,  and  nionarchs,  give  ofliees,  honours,  &c. — if  Venus, 
they  are  still  courting  of  their  mistrisses,  and  most  apt  to  love, 
amorously  given  ;  they  seem  to  hear  musick,  playes,  see  fine 
.  pictures,  dancers,  merriments,  and  the  like — ever  in  love,  and 
dote  on  all  they  see.  Mercurialists  are  solitary,  much  in. con- 
templation, subtil,  poets,  philosophers,  and  musing  most  part 
I  about  such  matters.  If  the  Moon  have  a  hand,  they  are  all 
for  peregrinations,  sea-voyages,  much  affected  with  travels,  to 
discourse,  read,  meditate  of  such  things  ;  wandring  in  their 
thoughts^  divers,  much  delighting  in  waters,  to  fish,  fowl,  &c. 

But  the  most  immediate  symptomes  proceed  from  the  tem- 
perature it  self,  and  organical  parts,  as  head,  liver,  spleeif, 
j  mesaraick  veins,  heart,  womb,  stomach,  &c.  and  most  espe- 
:   cially  from  distcmperature  of  spirits  (which,  as  ''Hercules  dc 
'   Saxonia  contends,  are  wholly  immaterial),  or  from  the  four  hu- 
mours in  those  seats,  whether  They  be  hot  or  cold,  natural,  un- 
natural, innate  or  adventitious,  intended  or  remitted,  sim])ic 
or  mixt,  their  diverse  mixtures,  andseverall  adustions,  combi- 
nations, which  may  be  as  diversly  varied,  as  those  ''four  first 
qualities  in  '^Clavius,  and  produce  as  many  severall  symp- 
tomes and  monstrous  fictions  as  wine  doth  effects,  which  (as 
Andreas  Bacchius  observes,  lib.  3.  de  vino,  cap.  "iOj  are  imi- 
nite.    Of  greater  note  be  these. 

If  it  be  natural  melancholy  (as  Lod.  Mercatus  lib.  ].  cap. 
17 .  de  melan.  T.  Bright  c.  16.  hath  largely  described)  cither 
of  the  spleen,  or  of  the  veins,  faulty  by  excess  of  quantity,  or 
thickness  of  substance,  it  is  a  cold  and  dry  humour,  as  Monta- 
nus  affirms  fconsil.  26J  ;  the  parties  are  sad,  timorous  and  fear- 
ful. Prosper  Caienus,  in  his  book  de  atrd  bile,  will  have  them 
to  be  more  stupid  than  ordinary,  cold,  heavy,  dull,  solitary, 
sluggish,  simultam  atram  bilein  et  fngidam  habent.  Her- 
cules de  Saxonia  (c.  ig.  l  7j  '■^ holds  these  ihat  are  naturally 
melancholyy  to  be  of  a  leaden  colonr  or  black,  (and  so  doth 
Guianerius,  c.  3.  tract.  15J  and  such  as  think  themselves  dead 
mariy  times,  or  that  they  see,  talk  with,  black  men,  dead  men 
spirits  and  goblins  frequently,  if  it  be  in  excess.  These  sym- 
ptomes vary  according  to  the  mixture  of  those  four  humours 
adust,  which  is  unnatural  melancholy.  For  (as  Trallianus 
hath  written,  cap.  16.  /.  7)  '  there  is  not  one  cduse  of  this  me- 

_  »Tra£l.  7.  dcMelan.  Humidum, calidum,  frigidnm,  siccum.  'Com 

in  1.  c.  Johannis  de  Sacrobosco.  residet  melancholia  nacuralis,  tales  plumi 

bci  colons  aut  nigri,  stupidi,  solitarii.  «  Non  una  melancholise  caussa  est,  ncc 

unus  humor  vitu  parens,  sed  plures,  ct  alius  aliter  mutatus ;  uade  non  oranes  eadem 
MAUuut  tymptomaU, 
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lanclwly,  vor  ovc  /imnom  which  begeis  it,  hut  divers  dlvershr 
intermixt  ;Jwvi  whence  proceeds  this  variety  of  symptomcs  ' 
and  those  varyino-  again  as  they  are  hot  or  cold.  '  Cold  mel 
lancholy  (.aith  Benedic.  Vittorius  ravenlinus,  pract.  via<r  j 
IS  a  came  oj  dotage,  ami  more  mild  sympiovies  ;  ifhotorvwre 
^^ust  of  more  vwlent  passions,  and  fmes.  Fracasiorius 
(I.  2.  ae  intellect. J  will  have  ns  to  consider  well  of  it  ^witk 
what  hinde  of  ■melanckvly  every  one  is  troubled;  for  it  much 
avails  to  tinow  it :  one  is  inraged  by  fervent  heat;  arwfher  is 
possessed  by  sad  and  cold;  one  is  fearful,  sliamffacd ;  the 
other  J  impudent  and  bold,  as  y^jax,  ' 

Arma  rapit,  superosquc  fureus  in  proelia  poscit> 

quite  mad,  or  tending  to  mudncss;  nunc  has,  nvvc  impetit  iK 
los.^  Bellerophon,  on  the  one  side,  soUs  errat  male  sanvs  in 
agris,  wanders  alone  in  the  woods  :  one  despairs,  weeps,  and  - 
is  weary  of  his  life  ;  another  laughs,  &c.   All  which  variety  is 
produced  from  the  several!  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  which 
'Hercules  dc  Saxonia  will  have  wholly  proceed  from  the  dis- 
tempcrature  of  spirits  alone,  animal  especially,  and  those  im- 
material, the  next  and  immediate  causes  of'  melancholy,  as 
thcv  are  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist:  and  from  their  ao;itation  pro- 
ceeds that  diversity  of  symptomes,  which  he  reckons  up,  in 
the thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Tract  of  Melancholy,  and  that 
largely  through  every  part.   Others  will  have  them  come  from 
the  d  ivers  adustion  of  the  four  humours,  which,  in  this  unna- 
tural melancholy,  by  corruption  of  bfood,  adust  choier  or 
melancholy  natural,  ^by  excessive  distemper  of  heat,  turned, 
in  comparison  of  the  natural,  into  a  sharp  lye  by  force  of  adus- 
.  tiony  cause,  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  matter,  diverse 
and  strange  symptomes,  which  T.  Bright  reckons  up  in  his 
following  chapter.    So  doth  Arculanus,  according  to  the  four 
principal!  humours  adust,  and  ma:ny  others. 

For  example,  if  it  proceed  from  flegm,  (which  is  seldome 
and  not  so  frequent  as  the  rest)  ''it  stirs  up  dull  symptomes, 
and  a  kinde  of  stupidity,  or  impassionate  hurt :  they  are  sleepy, 
saith  ''Savanarola,  dull,  slow,  cold,  blockish,  asse-like,  asirii- 
nam  melanclioliam,  'Melancthon  calls  it,  they  are  much 
given  to  weeping,  and  delight  in  ivaters,  ponds,  pools,  rivers j 
fishingyfowUng,  ^c.    (Arnoldus  breyiar.  1.  cap.  18j  they 

»  Humor  frigidus  dclirii  caussa,  humor  calidu's  furoris.  Multum  refcrt  qua 

qu'lfiqne  melancholia  teneatur  ;  hunc  fervcns  cr  acccnsa.  agitat ;  ilium  tristis  et  frigens 
tTCCtipat :  hi  timidi,  illi  invcrecundi,  intrepid!,  Sic.  '  Cap.  7.  et  8.  Tract,  de 

IMtt.  *Signa  mclancholra:  ex  intemperic  et  agitationc  spirituum  sine  mapp. 

r»a>.  T.  Jiright,  cap.  16.  Treat.  Mri.        f  Cap.  16  in  9.  Rhasis.        s  Brigftr, 

16,  •»  Israel,  major.  Somnians,  piger,  frigidus.  "De  anim5  cap.  d« 

humor,  Si  a  pblegniate,  semper  in  aquis  fere  sunt,  ct  circa  fluvios,  ploraiU  multuni, 
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are  »pale  of  colour,  slothful,  apt  to  sleep,  heavy;  ^muck 
trouhlediLith  the  head-ake,  continual  meditation,  and  mutier- 
inp-  to  themselves  ;  they  dream  of  waters,  ''ihst  they  are  in  dan- 
ge°  of  drowning,  and  feare  such  things  (Rhasia).  They  are 
fatter  than  others  that  are  melancholy,  of  a  muddy  complexioii, 
apter  to  spit,  'Jsleep,  more  troubled  with  rheum  than  the  rest, 
and  have  their  eys  still  fixed  on  the  ground.  Such  a  patient 
had  Hercules  de  SaxoniS,  a  widow  in  Venice,  that  was  fat  and 
very  sleepy  still,  Christophorus  a  Vega,  another  affected  in 
the  same  sort.  If  it  be  inveterate  or  violent,  the  symptomes? 
are  more  evident,  they  plainly  dote  and  are  ridiculous  to  others, 
in  all  their  gestures,  actions,'  speeches :  imaginmg  impossibi- 
lities, as  he  in  Christophorus  a  Vega,  that  thought  he  was  a  tun 
of  wine,  'and  that  Siennois,  that  resolved  with  himself  not  to 
piss,  for  feare  he  should  drown  all  the  town. 

If  it  proceeds  from  blood  adust,-  or  that  there  be  a  mixture  of 
blood  in  it,  ^  such  are  cvmmonl'tf  ruddy,  of  (;omphxioit,  and 
high- coloured y  according  to  Sallust  Salvianus,  and  Hercules 
<le  Saxonia;  and,  as  Savanarola,  Viltorius  Faventinus  Empir. 
farther  add,  "the  veins  of  their  eys  he  red,  as  well  as  their 
faces.  They  are  much  inclined  to  laughter,  witty  and  merry^ 
conceited  in  discourse,  pleasant,  if  they  be  not  far  gone,  much 
given  to  musick,  dancing,  and  to  be  in  v/omens  company. 
They  meditate  wholly  on  such  things,  and  think  they  see  or 
hear  playes,  dancing,  and  sjich  like  .'Sports  (free  from  all  feare 
and  sorrow,  as  'Hercules  de  Saxonia  supposeth),  if  they  be 
more  strongly  possessed  with  this  kinde  of  melancholy  (Af- 
Bioldus  adds^  Breviar.  lib.  I.  cap.  ISJ,  like  him  of  Argos,  in 
the  poet,  that  sate  laughing  ''all  day  long,  as  if  he  had  been  at 
a  theater.  Such  another  is  mentioned  by  'Aristotle  living 
at  Abydos  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  that  would  sit  after  thv'; 
same  fashion^  as  if  he  had  been  upon  a  stage,  and  sometimes 
act  himself ;  now  clap  his  hands,  and  laugh,  as  if  he  had  been 
well  pleased  with  the  sight.  Wolfius  relates  of  a  countrev  fel- 
low, called  Brunsellius,  subject  to  this  humour,  ""ihat  being 
hy  chance  at  a  sermon,  saw  a  woman  fall  of-from  a  form  half 

"•pigpa  naschur  esc  colore  pallido  et  nlbo.  Her.  de  Saxon,  ''Savanarola. 
P  Miiroi  cacleic  in  sc,  ant  snbmsroi,  tiinent,  cum  torpore.  et  segnitie,  et  flyvio.i  a- 
TnanLtaies   AleKandcr.  c.  IG.  lib.  7.  Semper  fere  dormitsomuolenta.  c.  16.  1. 

7.  «Laurentius.  ^  Cap.  G.  de  m<fl.  Si  a  sanguine,  venit  rubcdo  oculo- 

nim  et  fiBciei,  pltirinnus  risus..  8  Venae  oculo.rum  sunt  rubrz;  vide  an  pra;ces-. 

seritvini  et  aromatnm  usi-.s,  ct  frcqiiens  balneum.  Trallian.  lib.  1.  16.  An  prseccssc- 
rit  mora  sub  .■iC'le.  Ridct  paticns,  si  a  saDgiiiiie  ;  putat  sc  videre  choreas 

musicam  audire,  ludori  &c.  '  Cap.  '2.  Trac;,  de  Mclan.  k  Hor.  ep.  lib. 

9.  Quidam  httud  ignobilis  Argis,  &c.  »  Lib.  de  reb.  mir.  ">  Cum,  inter 

concionandum,  mulier'don-nieris  e  ."aibsellio  caderct,  ct  omnes  re.Uq.ui,  q.ui  id  vidt> 
rint,  rideract^tribus  pos'.  dicbuSj  &c. 
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Hsleep;  at  which  object  most  of  the  company  laughed;  hut  he, 
for  his  party  was  so  much  vio'ved,  that,  for  three  whole  dayes 
after,  he  did  rio/hing  but  Imigh ;  by  which  vieanes  he  was 
viuch  weakned,  and  worse  a  long  time  foUon  ing.  Such  a  one 
was  old  Sophocles  ;  and  Democrttiis  "himself  had  hilare  deli- 
rium, n)uch  in  this  vein.  Laurcnlius  (cap.  3.  de  me  Ian. J 
thinks  this  kinde  of  melancholy,  which  is  a  little  adust  with 
some  mixture  of  blood,  to  be  that  which  Arislotle  meant, 
vihcn  he  said,  melancholy  men  of  all  others  are  most  witty, 
tihich  causeth  many  times  a  divine  ravishment,  and  a  kinde  of 
tntkusiasmus,  which  stirreth  them  up  to  be  excellent  philo- 
sophers, poets,  prophets,  Sec.  Mcrcurialis  fronsil.  1  \  0J  gives 
instance  in  a  yong  man  his  patient,  sanguine  melancholy, 
^of  a  great  wit,  and  excellently  learned. 

If  it  arises  from  choler  adust,  they  are  bold  and  impudent, 
and  of  a  more  hair-brain  disposition,  apt  to  quarrel,  and  think 
of  such  things,  Battels,  combats,  and  their  manhood;  furious, 
impatient  in  discourse,  stiff,  irrefragable  and  prodigious  in  their 
tenents;  and,  if  they  be  moved,  most  violent,  outrageous,  ''rea- 
dy to  disgrace,  provoke  any,  to  kill  themselves  and  others;  Ar- 
rioldus  adds,  stark  mad  by  fits;  "^ihey  sleep  little,  their  urine 
is  subtil  and  fiery  :  (Guianerius)  in  their  Jits  y oil  shall  hear 
them  speak  all  manner  of  languages,  Hebrew,  Greek  and  La- 
tin, that  never  were  taught  or  knew  them  before,  Appo- 
jiensis  fin  com.  in  Pro.  sec.  30j  speaks  of  a  mad  woman  that 
spake  excellent  good  Latin  ;  and  Rhasis  knew  another,  that 
could  prophesie  in  her  fit,  and  foretell  th.ings  truly  to  come. 
Guianerius  had  a  patient  could  make  Latin  verses  when  the 
moon  was  combust,  otherwise  illiterate.  Avicenna  and  some 
of  his  adherents  will  have  these  symptomes,  when  they  happen, 
to  proceed  from  the  divel,  and  that  they  are  rather  dcemoniaci, 
possessed,  than  mad  or  melancholy,  or  both  together,  as  Jason 
Pratensis  thinks;  immiscent  se  mali  genii,  &'c.  but  most 
ascribe  it  to  the  humour;  \Xhich  opinion  Montaltus  fcap.  21^ 
gtifly  maintains,  confuting  Avicenna  and  the  rest,  referrinijf  it 
wholly  to  the  quality  and  disposition  of  the  humour  and  sub- 
ject. Cardan  fde  r'erum  var.  lib.  8.  cap.  holds  these  men, 
of  all  others,  fit  to  be  assassinates,  bold,  hardy,  fierce,  and  ad- 
▼enturous,  to  undertake  any  thing  by  reason  of  their  choler  ad- 
ust. •=  This  humo7ir,  saith  he,  prepares  them  to  endure  death  it- 
self j  and  all  manjicr  of  torments,  with  invincible  courage;  and 

•Jiivcniset  nou  vulgaris  cruditionis.  ""Si  a  cholera,  furibundi  interficiimt 

sc  ct  alios  ;  puUnnt  sc  vidcre  pugnas.  '  Urina  sublilis  et  ignea  ;  parum  dormi- 

unt.  I'ract.  15.  c.  4.  «  Ad  hsec  perpctraiida  furore  rapti  ducuiitur;  cru- 

clatus  quosvis  tolerant,  ct  mortem ;  et  furore  exaccrbato  audeiit,  cl  ad  jupplicia  plal 
irritantur  ;  mirum  est,  quarAtam  habcant  in  torroentis  patientiam. 
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a  ivonder  to  see  with  what  alacrity  they  will  undergo  such 
tortures^  ut  supra  riaturam  res  videatiir :  he  ascribes  this  ge- 
nerositv,  fury,  or  rather  stupidity,  to  this  aduslion  of  choler 
and  melancholy  :  but  I  take  these  rather  to  be  mad  or  desperate, 
than  properly  melancholy  :  for  commonly  this  humour,  so 
adust  and  hot,  degenerates  into  madness. 

If  it  come  from  melancholy  it  self  adust,  those  men  (saith 
Avicenna  ")  are  usually  sad  and  solitary ^  and  that  continually ^ 
and  in  excess,  more  than  ordinary  suspitious,  more  fearful, 
and  have  long,  sore,  and  most  corrupt  imaginations  ;  cold  and 
black,  bashful,  and  so  solitary,  that  (as ''Arnoldus  writes)  they 
will  endure  no  company  ;  they  dream  of  graves  still,  and  dead 
meti,  and  think  themselves  bewitched  or  dead:  if  it  be  extream, 
they  think  they  hear  hideous  noyses,  see  and  talk  "ivith  black 
men,  and  converse  familiarly  withdivels;  and  such  strange 
chiynceras  and  visions,  (Gordonius)  or  that  they  are  possessed 
by  ihem,  that  some  body  talks  to  them,  or  within  them.  Tales 
melancholici  plerumque  dcpmoniaci  (Montaltus  consil.  26.  ex 
Avicenna) .    Valescus  de  Taranta  had  such  a  woman  in  cure, 
^that  thought  she  had  to  do  with  the  divel :  and  Gentilis 
Fulgosus  (cjucest.  55j  writes  that  he  had  a  melancholy  friend, 
that  ''had  a  black  man  in  the  likeness  of  a  souldier,  still  follow- 
ing him  wheresoever  he  was.    Laurentius  Ccap.  7J  hath  many 
Htories  of  such  as  have  thought  themselves  bewitched  by  their 
enemies;  and  some  that  would  eat  no  meat,  as  being  dead, 
^Anno  1550,  an  advocate  of  Paris  fell  into  such  a  melancholy 
fit,  that  he  beleeved  verily  he  was  dead  ;  he  could  not  be  per- 
swaded  otherwise,  or  to  eat  or  drink,  till  a  kinsman  of  his,  a 
schollar  of  Bourges,  did  eat  before  him,  dressed  like  a  corse. 
The  story  (saith  Serres)  was  acted  in  acomcedy  before  Charles 
the  Ninth.    Some  think  they  are  beasts,  wolves,  hogs,  and 
cry  like  dogs,  foxes,  bray  like  asses,  and  low  like  kine,  as  king 
Proetus  daughters.    sHildeshcim  fspicil.  2.  de  rnanidj  hath 
an  example  of  a  Dutch  baron  so  affected;  and  Trincavellius 
flib.  1.  consil.  l\J  another  of  a  noble  man  in  his  countrey, 
^ihat  thought  he  was  certainly  a  beast,  and  would  imitate  most 
of  their  voyces^  with  many  such  symptomes,  which  may  pro- 
perly be  reduced  to  this  kindc. 

If  it  proceed  from  the  severall  combinations  of  these  four  hu- 

»  Tales  plus  rytcris  timent,  ct.  continue  trisMntur  ;  valde  suspiciosi,  solitudinetn 
diliguiit ;  coniiptissimas  habcut  imagiiiatione<,  &c.  »  Si  <\  melancholia  adusta, 

tristes,  dc  icpulcris  somniaiit,  timent  ne  fascincntiir,  piitant  se  mortuos,  nspici  no- 
lunt.  c  Vidcntiir  iibi  videie  moiiachos  nigros  et  dseuioncs,  ct  suspenses  et 

mortuos.  *  Ouavis  nodle  se  cum  d.^monccoire  putavit.  'Semper  fer« 

vidisse  milltcm  nigrum  prisentem.  f  Anthony  de  Verdcur.  «  Quidam 

mugitus  boum  mmubmiii,  ct  pecora  sc  putant,  ut  Prccti  filijc.  ^  Baro  g^uidim 

nni  'itiis  boinn,  tt  ri;gi'.us  asinofum,  et  .Tlior  im an'malium  voces,  cffingit. 

VOL.  I. 
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niours,  Of  spirits,  (Here,  de  Saxon,  adds  hot,  cold,  dry,  maist 
dark,  confused,  seiled,  constringed,  as  it  participates  of  mat- 
ter, or  IS  without  matter)  the  sympiomes  are  likewise  niixt. 
One  thinks  himself  a  gyant,  aiioihcr  a  dwarf;  one  is  heavy 
»s  lead,  another  is  as  light  as  a  feather.  Marcellus  Donatus 
(I.  <2.  cap.  4]J  makes  mention,  out  of  Senc-a,  of  one  Senecio, 
a  rich  man,  ^tkai  thought  kimself  and  every  ih  'ms,  due  he  had\ 

f -real-boreal  wife,  great  horses;  could  not  ' abidel'itile  things] 
ut  would  have  great  pots  to  drink  in,  great  hcse,  and  great 
shooes  bigger  than  his  feet — like  her  in   Tralliaims,  that  sup- 
posed she  could  shake  all  the  ivorld  with  her  finger,  and  was 
afraid  to  clinch  her  hand  together,  lest  she  should  crush  the 
world  like  an  apple  in  peeces — or  him  in  Galen,  that  thought 
he  was  ^  Atlas,  and  sustained  heaven  with  his  shoulders.  Ano- 
ther thinks  himself  so  little,  that  he  can  creep  into  a  mouse- 
hole  :  one  fears  heaven  will  fall  on  his  head  :  a  secund  is  a  cock  ; 
and  such  a  one   Guianerlus  saith  he  saw  at  Padua,  that  would 
elap  his  hands  together,  and  crow.    ■=  Another  thinks  he  is  a 
nightingale  and  therefore  sings  all  the'night  long:  another,  he 
is  all  glass,  a  pitcher,  and  will  therefore  let  no  body  come  near 
him  ;  and  such  a  one,  '^Laurentius  gives  out  upon  his  credit, 
that  he  knew  in  France.     Christophor^us  a  Vega  (cap.  3.  lib. 
l^J  Sckenkius,  and  Marcellus  Donatus  fl.  2.  cap.  \J  have  many 
such  examples,  and  one,  amongst  the  rest,  of  a  baker  in  Ferrara, 
that  thought  he  was  composed  of  butler,  and  durst  not  sit  in 
the  sun,  or  come  near  the  fire,  for  feare  of  being  melted;  of  an- 
other that  thought  he  was  a  case  of  leather,  stuffed  w  ith  winde. 
Some  laugh,  weep;  some  are  mad,  some  dejected,  moped,  in 
much  agony,  some  by  fits,  others  continuate,  &c.    Some  have 
a  corrupt  ear,  (they  think  they  hear  musick,  or  some  hideous 
noyse,  as  their  phanlasie  conceives)  corrupt  eys,  some  smelling, 
some  one  sense,  some  another,  s Lewis  the  eleventh  had  a  con- 
ceit every  thing  did  stink  about  him  t  all  the  odoriferous  per- 
fumes thev  could  get,  would  not  ease  him,  but  still  he  sm  el  led 
a  filthy  stink.    A  melancholy  French  poet,  in  ''Laurentius,  be- 
ing sick  of  a  feaver,  and  troubled  with  waking,  by  his  physiti- 
ans  was  appointed  to  use  2Lnguentum  populeum  to  anoint  his 
temples ;  but  he  so  distasted  the  smell  of  it,  that  for  many  yeare» 
after,  all  that  came  near  him  he  imagined  to  scent  of  it,  and 
would  let  no  man  talk  with  him  but  aloof  off,  or  wear  any  new 

»  Omnia  magna  putabat,  uxorem  magnam,  grandcs  equos;  abhorruit  omnia  par- 
va;  magna  pocula,  ct  calceamenta  pcdibus  majora.  '■Lib.  1.  cap.  16.  Putavit 

Sf  uno  digito  posse  totum  mundnm  contcrcre.  <=  Sustinet  humcns  ccelum 

eumAtlante.  Alii  coeli  ruinam  tiinctit.  a  Cap.  1.  Traft.  15.  Alius  sc  Rallutn 

putat,  alius  lusciniam.  «  Tralllanus.  f  Cap.  7.  de  n^ei.  s  Anthony 

Ac  Verdcur.  ""Cap.  7.  de  racl. 
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clolhes,  because  he  thought  still  they  smelled  of  it ;  in  all 
other  things  wise  and  discreet,  h^  would  talk  sensibly,  save 
only  in  this.  A  gentleman  in  Lymosen,  (saith  Anthony  Ver- 
dcur)  was  perswaded  he  had  but  one  leg,  affrighted  by  a 
wild  boar,  that  by  chance  stroke  him  on  the  leg  :  he  could 
not  be  satisfied  his  leg  was  sound  (in  all  other  things  well) 
until  two  Franciscans,  by  chance  coming  that  way,  fully  re- 
moved him  from  the  conceit.  Sed  abunde  fabidamm  audi- 
vimus. 


SUBSECT.  IV. 

Symptomes  from  education,  custome,  continuance  of  time, 
our  condition,  mixt  with  other  diseases,  by  fits,  inclina- 
tion, &'c. 

ANOTHER  great  occasion  of  the  variety  of  these  symp- 
tomes proceeds  from  custome,  discipline,  education,  and 
several!  inclinations.  ''This  humour  will  imprint  in  melancholy 
men  the  objects  most  answerable  to  their  condition  of  life,  and 
ordinary  acti.ons,  and  dispose  men  according  to  their  severall 
studies  and  calliniis.  If  an  ambitious  man  become  melan- 
choly, he  forthwith  thinks  he  is  a  king,  an  emperour,  a  mo- 
narch, and  walks  alone,  pleasing  himself  with  a  vain  hope  of 
some  future  preferment,  or  present,  as  he  supposeth^  and 
withal  acts  a  lords  part,  takes  upon  him  to  be  some  statesman, 
or  magnifico,  makes  congies,  gives  entertainments,  looks  big, 
&c.  Francisco  Sansovino  records  of  a  melancholy  man  in 
Cremona,  that  would  not  be  induced  to  belccve,  but  that  he 
was  pope,  gave  pardons,  made  cardinals,  &c.  Christophorus 
3  Vega  makes  mention  of  another  of  his  acquaintance,  that 
thought  he  was  a  king  driven  from  his  kingdome,  and  was 
very  anxious  to  recover  his  estate.  A  covetous  person  is  still 
conversant  about  purchasing  of  lands  and  tenements,  plotting 
in  his  minde  how  to  compass  such  and  such  raannors,  as  if  he 
were  already  lord  of,  and  able  to  go  through  with  it ;  all  he 
sees  is  his,  re  or  spe ;  he  hath  devoured  it  in  hope,  or  else  in 
conceit  esteems  it .  his  own;  like  him  in  '  Athenseus,  that 
thought  all  the  ships  in  the  haven  to  be  his  own.  A  lascivious 
inamorato  plots  all  the  day  long  to  please  his  mistriss.  acts 
and  struts,  and  carryes  himself,  as  if  she  were  in  presence, 
still  dreaming  of  her,  as  Pamphilus  of  his  Glycerium,  or  as 

•  Laurcntius,  cap.  6.  *■  Lib.  3.  cap.  14.  Qui  se  regem  putavit  regno  expulsum. 
*Dipnosophist.-  lib,  Thrasylaiis  putavit  onines  naves  in  Piraeeum  portura  appellent«» 
suas  esse. 
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some  dt)  in  their  morning  sleep.    »Marcellus  Donatus  knew 
such  a  gentlewoman  in  JVIautiia,  called  Elionora  Meliorina, 
that  constantly  beleeved  she  was  marryed  to  a  king,  and 
''would  kneel  down  and  talk  with  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
there  present  with  his  associates;  and  if  she  had  found  by 
chance  a  peece  of  glass  in  a  muck-hill  or  in  the  street,  she 
would  say  that  it  was  a  jewell  sent  from  her  lord  and  husband. 
If  devout  and  religious,  he  is  all  for  fasting,  prayer,  ceremo- 
nies, alms,  interpretations,  visions,  prophecies,  revelations; 
'  he  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  full  of  the  spirit ;  one 
while  he  is  saved,  another  while  damned,  or  still  troubled  in 
mindc  for  his  sins  ;  the  Divel  will  surely  have  him,  &c.  More 
of  these  in  the  third  partition  of  love-mclancholy.   ''A  schol- 
lars  minde  is  busied  about  his  studies;  he  applauds  himself  for 
that  he  hath  done,  or  hopes  to  do,  one  while  fearing  to  be  out 
in  his  next  exercise,  another  while  contemning  all  censures ; 
envies  orie,  emulates  another ;  or  else,  with  indefatigable  pains 
and  meditation,  consumes  himself.    So  of  the  rest,  all  which 
vary  according  to  the  more  remiss  and  violent  impression  of 
the  object,  or  as  the  humour  it  self  is  intended  or  remitted  : 
for  some  arc  so  gently  melancholy,  thnt,  inall  their  carriage,  and 
to  the  outward  apprehension  of  others,  it  can  hardly  be  dis- 
cerned, yet  to  them  an  intolerable  burden,  and  not  to  be  en- 
dured.   '  Qucpdam  ocailta,  qucedavi  manifesta;  some  signs 
are  manifest  and  obvious  to  all  at  all  times,  some  to  few,  or 
seldome,  or  hardly  perceived :  let  them  keep  their  own  coun- 
sel!, none  will  take  notice  or  suspect  them.    They  do  not 
express  in  outward  skew  their  depraved  imaginations ^  (a» 
*  Hercules  de  Saxonia  observes)  but  conceal  them  wholly  to 
themselves^  and  are  very  wise  mev,  as  I  have  often  seen  :  some 

feare;  some  do  not feare  at  all,  as  such  as  think  themselves  kings 
or  dead;  sorne  have  more  signs,  some  fewer,  some  great,  some 
less;  some  vex,  fret,  still  feare,  grieve,  lament,  suspect,  laugh, 
sing,  weep,  chafe,  &c.  by  fits  (as  I  have  said)  or  more  during 
and  permanent.  Some  dote  in  one  thing,  are  most  childish, 
and  ridiculous,  and  to  be  w^ondred  at  in  that,  and  yet,  for  all 
other  matters,  most  discreet  and  wise.  To  some  it  is  in  dis- 
position, to  another  in  habit;  and,  as  they  write  of  heat  and 
cold,  we  may  say  of  this  humour,  one  is  vielancholicus  ad 

'  octo,  a  secund  two  degrees  lesSj  a  third  half  way.    'Tis  super- 

*  Deh'Mf.  Mc'c!.  mirab.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.        «>  Genibiis  flcxis  loqui  cum  illo  volu- 
it,  It  ad^tarc  jam  turn  putavit,  &c.  'Goidonius,  quQti  sit  prophcta,  ct  infla- 

tus  a  spintu  saiicto.  ''Qc'  furcnsibus  cauwis  insm^at,  nil  nisi  arreft^  cogitat, 

ft  siippliccs  fibtllos:  alius  non  nisi  versus  facit.    P.  Forestu*.  «  (rotdonius. 

f  Verbo  non  exprimunt,  iitc  operc,  serl  afti  mcnic  rcconc'.uni ;  et  snrt  viri  prudcn- 
tissirni,  quos  q;o  sacpe  novi ;  cum  mniti  siiit  sine  tiinorc.  ut  quise  rcjcs  ct  Riortuoi 
puuiU  ;  plura  s.igria  quidam  habcnt,  pauwora,  roajora,  min<jia. 
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particular,  sesquialtera,  secjidlcrlia,  ^and  siip^trlipartiens  ter^ 
tias,  quintas  inelancholke,  &'c.  alf  those  geometrical  prO' 
portions  are  too  little  to  express  it.  "  II  comes  to  many  by 
Jits,  and  goes;  to  ot  Iters  it  is  coniinuate :  many  (saith  ^  Faven- 
timis)  in  spring  and  fall  only  ore  molested  ;  some  once  a  year, 
as  thn  Roman,  iGafen  speaks  of;  one,  at  the  conjunction  of 
the  moon  alone,  or  some  unfortunate  aspects,  at  such  and  such 
set  hours  and  times,  like  the  sea-tides;  to  some  women  when 
they  be  with  child,  as  =  Plater  notes,  never  otherwise  ;  to 
others  'tis  setled  and  rtxed  :  to  one,  led  about  and  variable  still 
by  that  zV/myi-z/w/^  of  phantasie,  like  an  arthriiiSf  or  running 
jTow  t,  'lis  here  and  there,  and  in  every  joynt,  alvvayes  molest- 
mg  some  part  or  other;  or  if  the  body  be  free,  in  a  myriade  of 
forms  exercising  the  minde.  A  sccund,  once  pcradventure  in 
his  life,  halh  a  most  grievous  fit,  once  in  seaven  yeares,  once 
in  five  yeares,  even  to  the  extremity  of  madness,  death,  or  do- 
tage, and  that  upon  some  ferall  accident  or  perturbation,  ter- 
rible object,  and  that  for  a  time,  never  perhaps  so  before,  never 
after.  A  third  is  moved  upon  all  such  troublesome  objects, 
cross  fortune,  disaster,  and  violent  passions,  otherwise  free, 
once  troubled  in  three  or  four  yeares.  A  fourth,  if  things 
be  to  his  minde,  or  he  in  action,  well  pleased  in  good  com- 
pany, is  most  jocund,  and  of  a  good  complexion;  if  idle,  or 
alone,  d  la  mort,  or  carryed  away  wholly  with  pleasant  dreamcs 
and  phantasies,  but  if  once  crossed  and  displeased, 

Pectore  concipiet  nil  nisi  triste  suo  : 

bis  countenance  is  altered  on  asuddain,  his  heart  heavy;  irlc- 
some  thoughts  crucifiehis  soule,  and  in  an  instant  he  is  moped 
or  weary  ot  his  life,  he  will  kill  himself.  A  fifth  complains  itl 
bis  youth,  a  sixth  in  his  middle  age,  the  last  in  his  old  age. 

Generally,  thus  much  wemay  conclude  of  melancholy— that 
it  is  '^mopt  pleasant  at  first,  I  say,  mentis  gratissirnus  err  or  ^ 
z  most  delightsome  humour,  to  be  alone,  dwell  alone,  walk 
alone,  meditate,  lye  in  bed  whole  dayqs,  dreapiing  awake  as 
it  were,  and  frame  a  thousand  phantastical  imaginations  unto 
themselves.  They  are  never  better  pleased  than  when  they  are 
8o  doing:  they  are  in  Paradise  for  the  time,  and  cannot  well 
endure  to  be  interrupt;  with  him  \^  the  poet. 


8  pel !  me  Gccidistis,  amici. 


Non  servastis,  ait 
you  have  undone  him,  he  complains,  if  you  trouble  him  :  tell 

•Trallianus,  lib.  1. 16.  Alii  inlervalla  quacdam  hab?nt,  ut  ctiam  comuota  adjninis* 
trcnt ;  alii  m  continoo  delirio  sunt,  Ac.  b  Prag.  mag.  Vere  tantum  et  autumno. 

«  y\h.  de  humonbus.  d  Guianerius.  «  De  meiuij  alienat.  cap.  3-; 

'  J-evtnujs  Lemnius,  Jason  Pratciis'.i.  Blanda  ab  initio.  t  JJor. 
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him  what  inconvenience  will  follow,  what  will  be  the  event; 
all  IS  one;  cams  ad  vomitum:  « 'lis  so  pleasant,  he  cannot  re' 
fraui.  He  may  thus  continue  pcradventure  many  yearcs  by 
reason  of  a  strong  temperature,  or  some  mixture  of  business, 
which  may  divert  his  cogitations  :  but,  at  the  last,  Icosaimogi- 
natio,h'\s  phantasie  is  crazed,  and,  now  habituaU'd  to  such  toyes, 
cannot  but  work  still  like  a  fat;  the  scene  alters  upon  a  sud- 
dain;  feare  and  sorrow  supplant  those  pleasing  thoughts;  sus- 
pition,  discontent,  and  perpetual  anxiety  succeed  in  their 
places  ;  so  by  little  and  Utile,  by  that  shooing-horn  of  idle  , 
ness,  and  voluntary  solitariness,  Melancholy,  this  ferall  fiend, 
is  drawn  on  ;  and 

^  Quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
-^thereas,  tantura  radice  m  Tartara  tendit: 

it  was  not  so  delicious  at  first,  as  it  is  now  bitter  and  harsh  :  a 
cankered  soule  macerated  with  cares  and  discontents,  tcedium 
viicp,  impatience,  agony,  inconstancy,  irresolution,  precipitate 
them  unto  unspeakable  miseries.  They  cannot  endure  com- 
pany, light,  or  life  it  self,'  some^^unfit  for  action,  and  the  like. 
*^Their  bodies  are  lean  and  dryed  up,  withered,  ugly,  their  looks 
harsh,  very  dull,  and  their  soules  tormented,  as  they  are  more  or 
less  intangled,  as  the  humour  hath  been  intended,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  contlnuan-ce  of  time  they  have  been  troubled. 

'1  .  .'isc  :    all  which  symptomcs  the  better,  ^  Rhasis  the 
Arabian  makes  three  degrees  of  them.  The  first  is  "falsa  cogi/a- 
tioy  false  conceits  and  idle  thoughts;  to  misconstrue  and  am- 
plifie,  aggravating  every  thing  they  conceive  or  feare  :  the  se- 
cond iSjfalsn  cogifata  loqui,  to  talk  to  themselves,  or  to  use 
inarticulate,  incondite  voyces,  speeches,  obsolete  gestures,  and 
plainly  to  utter  their  mindes  and  conceits  of  their  hearts  by  their 
vi^ords  and  actions,  as  to  laugh,  weep,  to  be  silent,  not  to 
sleep,  eat  their  meat,  &c.  the  third,  is  to  put  in  practice  that 
which  they  think  or  speak.  Savanarola  (Rub.  11.  tract.  8.  cap. 
\.  de  cegriliidinej  confirms  as  much  :  ^  luhen  he  begins  to  ex-, 
j^ress  that  in  words.,  which  he  conceives  in  his  heart,  or  talks 
^Myi  or  goes  from  one  thing  to  another,  (which  ^  Gordonius 
calls  nec  caput  habe?itia,  nec  caudamj  he  is  in  the  middle 
way  : '  ^  hut,  when  he  begins  to  act  it  likewise,  and  to  put  his 
fopperies  m  execution-,  he  is  then  in  the  extent  of  melancholy. 
or  madness  it  self.    This  progress  of  melancholy  you  shall 

»  Facil is  descensus  Avemi.  *Virg.  '  Corpus  cadaverosum.  Pia.  6.  7.  Cariosa 
est  facies  mca  prtc  agritudine  anima:.  ^  Llh.  9-  ad  Almansorem.  «  Prartica 
majore.  '  Quum  ovc  loquitur  qua;  corde  conrcpit,  quum  subito  de  una  re  ad 

aliud  transit,  ncque  rationcm  de  aliquo  rcddit,  tunc  est  in  medio  :  at  quum  incipit 
operari  qua  loquitur,  in  summo  gradu  est.  p  Cap.  19.  Partic.  ^Z.  Loquitursecurr, 
Ctad  alios,  ac  si  vefc  pr^eseiitcs.  Aug.  c.  11.  lib.  dccura  pro  mortuis  getcnda.  Rhasis. 
■•Ouum  res  ad  hoc  dei^cnit,  lU  ea,  quae  cogitate  coeperit,  ore  promat,  atquc  acU  pcr- 
misceat,  turn  pertccta  melancholia  est. 
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easily  observe  in  ihem  that  have  been  so  affected  :  tliey  go 
smiling  to  themselves  at  first,  at  length  they  laugh  out;  at 
first  solitary,  at  last  they  can  eiidure  no  company:  Ot,  if  they 
do,  they  are  now  dizards,  past  sense  and  shame,  quite  mbped; 
they  care  not  what  they  say  or  do ;  all  their  actions,  words, 

fes'tures,  are  furious  or  ridiculous.  At  first  his  mlnde  is  trou- 
led  ;  he  doth  not  attend  what  is  said  ;  if  you  tell  him  a  tale, 
he  cryes  at  last,  what  said  vou?  but  in  the  end  he  mutters  to 
himself  as  old  women  do  many  tunes,  or  old  men  w  hen  they 
sit  alone  ;  upon  a  suddain  they  laugh,  whoop,  hollow,  or  run 
away,  and  swear  they  see  or  hear  players,  ^^divels,  hobLoblins, 
ghosts;  strike,  or  strut,  &c.  grow  humorous  in  the  end. 
Like  him  in  the  poei—strepe  ducefilos,  scepe  decern  servos — he 
will  dress  himself,  and  undress,  careless  at  last,  grows  insen'. 
sible,  stupid,  or  mad.  ''He  howls  like  a  woolf,  barks  like  a 
dog,  and  raves  like  Ajax  and  Orestes,  hears  musick  and  aut- 
cryes,  which  no  man  else  hears  ;  as  ''he  did  whom  Amatus 
Lusitanus  mentioneth  fcenl.  3.  cixra  55j ,  or  that  woman  ia 
''Springer,  that  spake  many  languages,  and  said  she  was  pos- 
sessed;  that  farmer,  in  ^Prosper  Calenus,  that  disputed  and 
discoursed  learnedly  in  philosophy  and  astronomy,  with  Alex- 
ander Achilles  his  master,  at  Bologne  in  Italy.  But  of  these 
I  have  already  spoken. 

Who  can  sufficiently  speak  of  these  symptomes,  or  prescribe 
rules  to  comprehend  them  ?  As  Echo  to  the  painter  in  Auso- 
nius,  vane,  quid  affect  as,  &'c.  foolish  fellow;  what  wilt?  if 
you  must  needs  paint  me,  paint  a  voyce,  et  similem  si  vis  pin- 
gere,  pinge  sonum:  if  you  will  describe  melancholy,  describe 
a  phantastical  conceit,  a  corrupt  imagination,  vain  thoughts 
and  different ;  which  who  can  do  ?  The  four  and  twenty  letters 
make  no  more  variety  of  words  in  divers  languages,  than  me- 
lancholy conceits  produce  diversity  of  symptomes  in  severall 
persons.  They  are  irregular,  obscure,  various,  so  infinite, 
Proteus  himself  is  not  so  divers  3  you  may.  as  well  make  the 
moon  a  new  coat,  as  a  true  character  of  a  melancholy  man  ; 
as  soon  finde  the  motion  of  a  bird  in  the  ayr,  as  the  heart  of 
man,  a  melancholy  man.  They  are  so  confused,  I  say,  divers, 
intermixt  with  other  diseases — as  the  species  be  confounded 
(which  ^ T  have  shewed)  so  are  the  symptomes;  sometimes 
with  head-ake,  cachexia,  dropsie,  stone,  (as  you  may  perceive 
by  those  severall  examples  and  illustrations,  collected  by  eflil- 
desheim,  spicil.  2.  Mercurialis^  consil.  118.  cap.  6.  et  l]J  vfith 

•Mdancholicus  sc  vidcrc  etaudire  putatd^emones,  Lavater,  despectris,  par.  3.  cap. 
9.  «>  Wicius  1.  3.  c.  31.  '  Michael,  a  musician.  ^Malleo  malef.  »  Lib. 
iU  atra  bile.       f  Part.  1,  Subs.  2.  Mcmb.  2.       f  De  delirio,  melan«holia,  et  mania. 
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head-alce,  epilepsie,  priapismus,  (Trincavdlius,  comU.  12.  lib. 
I,  consil.  39)  withgavvt,  caninus  appetilm,  (Montanus,  con- 
sil.  26.  ^c.  23.  234.  249)  with  falling-sickness,  head-ake,  ver- 
tigo, lycanthropia,  &c.  (J.  Caesar  Claudinus,  consult.  4.  coii- 
suit.  80.  et  116)  with  gowt,  agues,  haemroids,  stone,  &c.  Who 
can  distinguish  these  melancholy  symptomes  so  intermixt  with 
others,  or  apply  them  to  their  severall  kindes, confine  them  into 
method?  'Tis  hard,  I  confess:  yet  I  have  disposed  of  them  as  I 
could,  and  will  descend  to  particularize  them  according  to  ihelr 
species:  for  hitherto  I  have  expatiated  in  more  general  lists 
or  terms,  speaking  promiscuously  of  such  ordinary  signs, 
which  occur  amongst  writers.  Not  that  they  are  all  to  be 
found  in  one  man  ;  for  that  were  to  paint  a  monster  or  chi- 
xnaera,  not  a  man  ;  but  some  in  one,  some  in  another,  ^nd  that 
successively  or  at  severall  times. 

Which  I  have  been  the  more  curious  to  express  and  report, 
not  to  upbraid  any  miserable  man,  or  by  way  of  derision,  (I 
rather  pitty  them)  but  the  better  to  discern,  to  apply  remedies 
unto  them;  and  to  sbev/  that  the  best  and  soundest  of  all  is 
in  great  danger;  how  much  we  ought  to  feare  our  own  fickle 
estates,  remember  our  miseries  and  vanities,  examine  and  hu- 
miliate our  selves,  seek  to  God,  and  call  to  \\\m  for  mercy,  that 
needs  not  look  for  any  rods  to  scourge  our  selves,  since  we 
carry  them  in  our  bowels,  and  that  our  soules  are  in  a  miserable 
captivity,  if  the  light  of  grace  and  heavenly  truth  doth  not  shine 
continuallvuponus;  and  by  ourdiscretion  to  moderate  purs<*lves, 
to  bq  more  circumspect  and  wary  in  the  njidst  of  these  dangers. 


MEMB.  II.    SUBSECT.  I. 

Symptomes  of  Head- Melancholy. 

»  IfFno  symptomes  appear  alout  the  stomachy  nor  th^  llood 
JL  he  mis'affected,  and  jearc  and  sorrow  continue,  it  is  to  he 
thought  the  brain  it  self  is  troubled,  by  reason  of  a  melan- 
cholu  juyce  bred  in  it,  or  otherwayes  convened  into  it;  and  that 
evil'iuuce  is  from  the  distemper  at  ure  of  the  part,  or  left  after 
some  inflammation.  Thus '  far  Pisq.  But  this  .s  not  alwayes 
true'  for  blood  and  hypochondries  bpth  arc  often  affected  even 
in  head-melancholy.  Hercules  de  Saxppia  differs  here  from 
the  common  current  of  writers,  putting  peculiar  signs  of  head- 

.  Nicholas  Pi«o.  Si  signa  circa  vcntriculum  non  apparent,  necsangnis  trialc  affectwi, 
et  ndsunt  t  mor  ct  m«stifia,  cerebrum  ip.um  cxisti.n^ndurn  est,  &c  ^  tract,  de  n^e;. 
c  13  ic  Ex  intcmpcrit  spirituuir.,  ct  cerebri  motu  ct  tenebros.t.tc. 
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■melancholy,  from  the  sole  dislemperature  oF  spirits  in  the 
brain,  a?  they  are  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist,  all  without  matter, 
from  the  motion  alone,  and  tenehrosity  of  spirits.  Of  melan- 
choly which  proceeds  from  humours  by  adustion,  he  treats 
apart,  with  their  several!  symptomes  and  cures.  The  common 
sio,ns,  if  it  be  bv  essence  in  the  head,  are  ruddiness  offace, 
high  "iangidne  complexion^  most  part ,  (ruhore  soinratOj  "one 
calls  it)  a  blewish,  and  sometimes  full  of  pimples,  with  red 
eys.  (Avicenna,  /.  3.  Fen.  2.  Tract.  4.  c.  18.  Duretus,  and 
others  out  of  Gahu.  dc affect.  I.  3.  c.  6).  b Hercules  de  Saxonia, 
to  this  of  redness  of  face,  adds  heaviness  of  the  head,  fixed  and 
hollou'  eys.  ''If  it  proceed  from  dryness  of  the  brain,  then 
their  heads  ivill  he  light,  verliginons,  and  they  most  apt  to 
wake,  and  to  continue  whole  moneths  together  without  sleep. 
Few  excrements  iii  their  eys  and  nostrils  j  and  of  ten  bald  by 
reason  of  excess  of  dryness,  Montaltus  adds  (c.  \7J .  If  it  pro- 
ceeds from  moisiure,  dulness,  drowzlness,  head-ake  follows; 
and  (as  Sallust.  Salvlanus,  c.  \  .  I.  '2.  out  of  his  own  experience 
found)  epilepiical,  wiih  a  multitude  of  humovus  i;i  the  head. 
They  are  very  bashful,  if  ruddy,  apt  to  blush,  and  to  be  red 
upon  all  occasions,  prcesertim  si  metus  accesserit.  But  the 
chiefest  svmptome  to  discern  this  species,  as  I  have  said,  is 
this,  that  there  be  no  notable  signs  in  the  stomach,  hypochon- 
dries,  or  elsewhere,  dipia,  as  Montaltus  terms  iheni,  or  of 
greater  note,  because  oftentimes  the  passions  of  the  stomach 
concurr  with  them.  Windc  is  connnon  to  all  three  species,  and 
is  not  excluded,  only  that  of  the  hypochondries  is  "more  ivindy 
than  the  rest,  saith  Hollcrius.  Aetius  (tetrnb.  I.  2.  se.  <2.  c.  9, 
et  lOj  maintains  the  same  j  ^ if  there  be  more  signs,  and  more 
evident,  in  the  head  than  elsewhere,  the  brain  is  primarily 
affected,  and  prescribes  head  melancholy  to  be  cured  by  meats 
(amongst  the  rest)  void  of  winde,  and  good  juyce,  not  exclud- 
ing winde,  or  corrupt  blood,  even  in  head-melancholy  itself: 
but  these  species  arc  often  confounded,  and  so  are  their  symp- 
tomes, as  I  have  already  proved.  The  symptomes  of  the  minde 
^re  superfluous  and 'Continual  cogitations^  ^br,  wlienthe  head 

!  Facie  sqnt  inbente  et  livescepte,  qullius  ^tiam  aliquapdo  adsuntpMstulae.  Jo. 
Pantheon,  cap.  dc  Mcl.  Si  cei'cbrym  priniai  jo  afficiatuir,  adsunt  capjii^  gfavjias,  fijf^ 
oculi,  &c.  «  Laurent,  cap.  5.  Si  a  cercbro  ex  sicci^atc,  turn  capitis  crit.  Jcvitas, 

skis,  vigilia,  paiicitas  superflultetum  in  oculis  ct  naribus.  ^Si  nulla  digna  ljcsit>' 

ventriciilo,  qiioniam,  in  hac  inelaucholla  capitis,  cxigua  nonnunqiiam  ventriculi 
palhcmata  copunt ;  d^o  cr.nn  ha.-c  membra  sibj  ipv(ccm  affgciioncm  trjnsmittunr 
»  Postrcma  niagis  flatuosa.  f  Si  minus  molesfia;  circa  vcntriculutn  aut  ventrcm, 

In  iis  cerebrum  primario  afficitin  ;  ct  cuii.rc  opori.-t  hunc  affectmn,  per  cjbos  fjatu^ 
exsortes  ct  bonas  concoctionis,  ixx.  raro  revubruin  ofHcitur  sine  ventriculo.  «  San^ 
guinem  adurit  ca|)ul  calidiui;  et  indc  fyni  molancholici  adu$ti  an^jnuro  cxaj;it^at. 
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is  keaiedy  it  scorchcth  the  bleod ;  and  from  thence  proceed 
meLanckoly  fumes,  which  trouble  the  min'de  ( Avicenna) .  They 
are  very  cholerick,  and  soon  hot,  solitary,  sad,  ofien  silent' 
watchful,  discontent  (Montalius  cap.  24).  If  any  thnig 
trouble  them,  they  cannot  sleep,  but  fret  themselves  still,  till 
another  object  nntigate,  or  time  wear  it  out.  I^hey  have 
grievous  passions,  and  immoderate  perturbations  of  the  minde, 
feare,  borrow,  &;c.  yet  not  so  continuate,  but  that  they  are 
sometimes  merry,  apt  to  profuse  laughter  (which  is  more  to  be 
wozidred  at),  and  that  by  the  authority  of  ^  Galen  himself,  by 
a  reason  of  mixture  of  blood  ;  prcBrulri  jocosis  deleciantur,  et 
irrisores  plerumque  sunt :  if  they  be  ruddy,  they  arc  delighted 
in  jests,  and  oftentimes  scoffers  themselves,  conceited,'^  and 
(as  Rodericus  a  Vega  comments  on  that  place  of  Galen)  merry, 
witly,  of  a  pleasant  disposition,  and  yet  grievously  melancholy 
anon  after.  Omnia  discunt  sine  doctore,  saith  Aretasus;  they 
learn  without  a  teacher  :  and,  as  l>Laurentius  supposeth,  those 
ferall  passions  and  symptomes  of  such  as  think  themselves 
glass,  pitchers,  feathers,  &c.  speak  strange  languages,  proceed 
a  calore  cerebri  (if  it  be  in  excess),  fron^  the  brains  dis-* 
tempered  heat. 

SUBSECT.  II. 
Symptomes  of  windy  Hypochondriacal  Melancholy, 

JN  this  hypochondriacal  or  flatiious  melanchohj,  the  si/m^ 
ptomes  are  so  ambiguous,  (saith  "^^Crato,  in  a  counsel]  of 
his  for  a  noblewoman)  that  the  most  exquisite  physitians  can^ 
not  determine  of  the  part  affected.  Matthew  Flaccius,  con- 
sulted about  a  noble  matron,  confessed  as  much,  that  in  this 
malady,  he,  with  Hollerius,  Fracastorius,  Falopius,  and  others, 
being  to  give  their  sentence  of  a  party  labouring  of  hypochon- 
driacal melancholy,  could  not  find  out  by  the  symptomes, 
which  part  was  most  especially  affected:  some  said  the  womb, 
some  heart,  some  stomach,  8cc.  and  therefore  Crato  (consiL 
24.  lib.  Ij  boldly  avers,  that,  in  this  diversity  of  symptomes 
which  commonly  accompany  this  disease,  ^^720  physitian  can 
truly  say  what  part  is  affected.  Galen  (lib.  3.  de  loc.  affect. J 
reckons  up  these  ordinary  symptomes  (which  all  the  neotericks 
repeat)  out  of  Diodes  ;  only  this  fault  he  finds  with  him,  that 
he  puts  not  feare  and  sorrow  amongst  the  other  signs.  Trin-r 

»  Lib.  dc  loc  affect,  cap.  6.  ^  Cap.  6.  '  Hildcsheim,  spicil.  1.  dcmcl.  In 
hypochondjiaca  melancholia,  adeo  ambig^ia  -sunt  symptoniata,  ut  etiam  exercita- 
tissitni  mcilici  de  lop  affefto  sUtuere  non  possint,  •'Aledici  de  toco  affcftcj 
ne^iueunt  statucre, 
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cavellius  exciiseth  Diodes  (lib.  3.  consil.  35j,  because  that  of- 
tentimes, in  a  strong  head  and  constitution,  a  generous  spirit, 
and  a  valiant,  ihese  symptomes  appear  not,  by  reason  of  his 
valour  and  courtige.    •'Hercules  de  Saxonia  (to  whom  I  sub- 
scribe) is  of  thesame  niinde  (which  I  have  before  touched)  that 
J'eare  3ind  sorrow  are  not  general  symptomes  :  some  feare,  and 
are  not  sad;  some  be  sad,  and  feare  not;  some  neither  feare  nor 
grieve.    The  rest  are  these,  beside  feare  and  sorrow,  ^sharp 
Lelchiiigs,  Julsome  cnidiiies,  heat  in  the  bowels,  winde  and 
rumbling  in  the  gnts,  vehement  gripings,  pain  in  the  belly  and 
stomach  sometimes,  after  meat  that  is  hard  of  concoction^ 
much  watering  of  the  stomach,  and  moist  spittle,  cold  sweat, 
importunus  sudor,  unseasonable  sweat  all  over  the  body,  (as 
Ociavius  HoratianuSj  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  calls  it)  cold  joy?its,  in- 
digestions ;  '^they  cannot  endure  their  own  fulsome  belchings  ; 
continual  winde  about  their  hypochondries,  heat  and  griping  in 
their  bowels;  pvs^covd'ia.  sursum  convelluntur,  midriffe^  and 
bowels  are  pulled  up  ;  tfw  veins  about  their  eys  look  red,  and 
swell  from  vapours  and  luinde.    Their  ears  sing  now  and 
then;  vertigo  and  giddiness  comes  by  fits,  turbulent  dreames'y 
dryness,  leanness;  apt  they  are  to. sweat  upon  all  occasions,  of 
all  colours  and  complexions.  Many  of  them  are  high  coloured, 
especially  after  meals;  which  symptome  Cardinal  Caesius  was 
much  troubled  with,  and  of  which  he  complained  to  Prosper 
Calenus  his  physitian,  he  could  not  eat,  or  drink  a  cup  of 
wine,  but  he  was  as  red  in  the  face,  as  if^he  had  been  at  a 
maiors  feast.    That  symptome  alone  vexeth  manv.  *^Some 
again  are  black,  pale,  ruddy;  sometime  their  shoulders  and 
shoulder-blades  ake  ;  there  is  a  leaping  all  over  their  bodies, 
?uddain  trembling,  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  that  cardiaca 
passio,  griefe  in  the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  which  maketh  the 
patient  think  his  heart  it  self  aketh,  and  sometimes  suffocation, 
difficultas  anhelitus,  short  breath,  hard  winde,  strong  pulse, 
swouning.  Montanus  (consil.  b5j,  Trincavellius  (lib.  3^ consil. 
36.  et  31),  Ferneliusyc07zs.  43;,Frambesarius  (consult,  lib.  1. 
consil.  \  7J,  Hildesheim,  Claudinus,  &c.  give  instance  of  every 
particular.    The  peculiar  symptomes,  which  properly  belong 
to  each  part,  be  these.    If  it  proceed  from  the  stomach,  saith 

•Tract,  postumo  de  mel.  Patavii  edit.  1620.  per  Bozettum  Bibliop.  cap.  2. 
kAcidi  ructiis,  cruditates,  acstus.  in  pra;cordiis,  flatus,  interdum  vcnt.riculi  dolorc* 
vehementes,  sumtoquc  cibo  concoctu  difficili,  sputum  humidum  idque  multum 
sequetur,  &c.  Hip.  lib.  de  mel.  Galeiius,  Melanelius  e  Ruffo  et  Actio,  Altomarus, 
Piso,  Montaltus,  Bruel,  Wecker,  &c.  'Circa  prscordia  de  assidua  inlla- 

tione  queruntur;  et,  cum  sudore  totius  corporis  importtino,  frigidos  articulos  sEpc 
patiiintur,  indigeitioiie  laborant,  ructus  suos  insuaves  perhorrescunt,  visccrtim  dolo- 
T«  habent,        ^  Montaltus,  c.  ]3.  Wecker,  Fuchsius,  c.  13.    Ahomarus,  c.  7 
f  aurcntius,  c.  73.    Brucl,  Gordon. 
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•  Sav.inarol;i,  'tis  full  of  pain,  winde.  Gulanerius  adds,  ver- 
tiiTO,  vaiisea,  much  spitting,  &c.  IF  from  the  myrache,  a 
swelling  and  winde  ii^  the  hypochondries,  a  loathing,  and  appe- 
tite to  vomit,  pulling  upwards.  IF  from  the  heart",  aking  and 
tren)hlingof  it,  much  heaviness.  If  from  the  liver,  there  is 
usually  a  pain  in  the  right  hypochondry.  If  from  the  spleen^ 
hardness  and  griefe  in  the  left  hypochondry,  a  rumbling,  much 
appetite  and  small  digestion  (Avicenna).  If  from  the  mesa- 
raick  veins  and  liver  on  the  other  side,  little  or  no  appetite 
(Here,  de  SaxoniA).  If  from  the  hypochondries,  a  rumbling 
inflation,  concoction  ishindred,  often  belching,  &c.  And  from 
these  crudities,  windy  vapours  ascend  up  to  the  brain,  which 
trouble  the  imagination,  and  cause  feare,  sorrow,  dulness,  hea- 
viness, many  terrible  conceits  and  chimceras,  as  Lemnius  well 
observes  y/.  I.e.  \6J  :  as  black  arid  thick  cloud  covers  the 
sun,  and  intercepts  his  leames  and  light,  so  doth  this  melan- 
choly vapoiir  ohnuhilate  the  minde^  injhrce  it  to  many  absurd 
thoughts  and  imaginations^  and  compel)  good,  wise,  honest, 
discreet  men  (arising  to  the  brain  from  the  <^  lower  parts,  as 
smonk  out  of  a  chimney)  to  dote,  speak,  and  do  that  which 
becomes  them  not,  their  persons,  callings,  wisdomes.  One,  by 
reason  of  those  ascending  vapours  and  gripings  rumbling  b^- 
Death,  will  not  be  perswaded  but  that  he  hath  a  serpent  in  his 
guts,  a  viper  ;  another,  Frogs.  Trallianus  relates  a  story  of  a 
woman,  that  imagined  she  had  swallowed  an  eel,  or  a  ser- 
pent; and  Felix  Platerus  (ohserval.  lib.  \J  hath  a  most  memo- 
rable example  of  a  countreyman  of  his,  that  by  chance  falling 
into  a  pit  where  frogs  and  frogs-spawn  was,  and  a  little  of  that 
water  swallowed,  began  to  suspect  that  he  had  likewise  swal- 
lowed frogs-spawn  ;  and,  with  that  conceit  and  feare,  hisphan- 
tasie  wrought  so  far,  that  he  verily  thought  he  had  yong  live 
frogs  in  his  belly,  qui  vivehant  ex  alimento  sua,  that  lived  by 
his  nourishment,  and  was  so  certainly  perswaded  of  it,  that,  for 
many  yeares  following,  he  could  not  be  rectified  in  his  conceit: 
be  studied  |>hvsick  seaven  yearcs  together,  to  cure  himself,  tra- 
velled into  ftalv,  France,  and  Germany,  toconferr with  the  best 
physitians  about  it,  and,  a/iwo  1609,  asked  his  oounsell  amongst 
the  rest.  He  told  him  it  was  winde,  his  conceit,  &{;c,  but  mor-, 
dicus  contradicere,  et  ore  et  scriptis  probare  nitebatur:  no 
saving  would  serve  :  it  was  no  winde,  but  real  frogs  :  and  da 
you  not  hear  them  croak  P  Platerus  would  have  deceived  him, 
f)y  putting  live  frogs  into  his  excrements:  hut  he,  beingaphy-t 
pjtian  hiiflselF,  would  not  he  deceived,  vir  prudeiis  alias,  et 

*  Pract.  major.  Dolor  in  co  et  ventositas,  nausea.  .  Ut  atRi  dcnsaquc  nubes, 
»o;i  (iffiua,  radios  ?C  lumen  ejus  iptcrcipit  et  otfusc^t;  5K:,  3(c.  «  Ut  fumusf 
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docluSf  a  wise  and  learned  man  otherwise,  a  doctor  ofphysick; 
and  after  seaven  yeares  dotage  in  this  kinde,  apliantasid  Uhera- 
tus  est,  he  was  cured.  Laurentius  and  Goulart  have  many  such 
examples,  if  you  be  desirous  to  read  them.  One  commodity, 
above  the  rest  which  are  melancholy,  these  windy  llatuous  have 
-—Incida  intervalla  :  their  symptomes  and  pains  are  not  usu- 
ally so  conlinuate  as  the  rcst,'but  come  by  fits,  fearc  and  sorrow 
and  the  rest  :  yet,  in  another,  they  exceed  all  others;  and  that 
is,  »  they  are  luxurious,  incontinent,  and  prone  to  venery,  by 
reason  of  winde,  et  facile  ama?it,  et  quamUbet  fere  amant 
(Jason  Pratensis) .  ''Rhasis  is  of  opinion,  that  V^enus  doth  many 
of  them  nuich  good  ;  the  other  symptomes  of  the  minde  be 
common  with  the  rest. 

SUBSECT.  III. 
Symptomes  of  Melancholy  ahoundlng  in  the  luhole  hody, 

THEIR  bodies,  that  are  affected  with  this  universal  melan- 
choly, are  most  part  black ;    the  melancholy  juyce  ii 
redundarit  all  over ;  hirsute  they  are,  and  lean;  they  have 
broad  veins,  their  blood  is  gross  and  thick.      Their  spleen  is 
weakf  and  a.  liver  apt  to  ingender  the  humour;  they  have 
kept  bad  dyet,  or  have  had  some  evacuation  stopped,  as  haim- 
roids,  or  nioneths  in  women,  which  ^Trallianus,  in  the  cure, 
would  have  carefully  to  be  inquired,  and  withal  to  observe  of 
what  complexion  the  party  is,  black  or  red.    For,  as  Forrestus 
and  Hollerius  contend,  iff  they  be  black,  it  proceeds  from 
abundance  of  natural  melancholy  ;  if  it  proceed  from  cares, 
agony,  discontents,  dyet,  exercise,  &c.  they  may  be  as  well  of 
any  other  colour,  red,  yellow,  pale,  as  black,  and  yet  their 
whole  blood  corrupt :  prcsrubri  colore  scBpe  sunt  tales,  sccpa 
flavi  (saith  « Montaltus,  cap.  22).  The  best  way  to  discern  this 
species,  is  to  let  ihem  bleed :  if  the  blood  be  corrupt,  thick,  and 
black,  and  they  withall  free  from  those  hypochondriacal  sym- 
ptomes, and  not  so  grievously  troubled  with  them,  or  those  of 
the  head,  it  argues  they  are  melancholy  a  tolo  corpore.  The 
fumes  which  arise  from  this  corrupt  blood,  disturb  the  minde, 

•  Hypochonclriaci  nmimc  afFcctaiit  coirc,  et  multip!icat;ir  coitus  in  ipsis,,  eo 
tjuod  ventositatcj  niultiplicantur  in  liypochoiidiiis.  it  coitus  s.epc  allcvat  liai  ven- 
toiitatcs.  ^  Coiit.  lib.  1.  tract.  9.  '  Wccker,  Mclaiicholicus  succus 

toto  corpore  redundniis.  Splen  naturi  imbeciilior.    Montaltus,  cap.  ^2. 

1.  cap.  16.   Interrogare  convenit,  an  aliqua  evacualionis  rctcatio  obvcnerit, 
'viri  in  hemorrhoid,  mulicrum  mcnstruis;  et  vide  tacicm  similiter,  ^''^ 
cunda.  f  Naturales  ni<;ri  acquisiti  a  toto  corpore.  sxpe  rubicund!.  * 

wut,  cap.  22.  Pi»o.  E;c  c.jiore  sanguinis  si  minuas  ♦ciiam,  si  Huat  nigcr,  <^c. 
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anrl  make  ihem  foarfiil  ayd  sorrowful,  heavy-hearted,  as  the 
rest,  dejected,,  discontented,  solitary,  silent,  weary  of  their 
lives,  dull  and  heavy,  or  merry,  &c.  and,  if  far  gone,  that 
which  Apuleuis  wished  to  his  enemy,  hy  way  of  imprecation, 
IS  true  in  them  :  a  dead  viens  bones,  linbgoblins,  gliosis,  are 
ever  in  their  mindes,  and  meet  them  still  in  every  turn  :  all  the 
Vngbears  uf  the  niglii-^  and  terrours  and  fairybabes  of  tombes 
and  graves,  are  before  their  eys  and  in  'their  llioyahts,  as  to 
women  and  children,  if  they  be  in  the  dark  alone.  If  they 
hear  or  read,  or  see  any  tragical  object,  it  sticks  bv  them  ;  they 
are  afraid  of  death,  and  yet  weary  oV  their  lives;  in  their  discon- 
tented humours,  they  quarrel  with  all  the  world,  bittwly  Invc-ioh, 
tax  satyrically ;  and,  because  they  cannot  otherwise  vent  tlfeir 
passions,  or  redress  what  is  amiss,  as  they  mean, -they  will,  by 
violent  death,  at  last  be  revenged  on  themselves. 


SUBSECT.  IV. 
Symptomes  of  Maids,  Alms,  and  Widows  Melancholy. 

BECAUSE LodovicusMercatus  (in  his  secundbookrfcTn?/- 
lier.  affect,  c.  4J ,  and  Roderious  a  Castro  fde  morb.  mu- 
lier.  c.  3.' I.  2^,  two  famous  physitians  in  Spain,  Daniel 
Sennertus  of Wittenbnrg  (^lib.  I. part.  9,. cap.  \3j ,  with  others, 
have  vouchsafed  in  -heir  workes  not  long  since  published,  to 
write  two  just  treatises  de  Melancholia,  Virginum,  Monialiiiin, 
et  Viduarum,  as  a  peculiar  species  of  melancholy  (which  I 
have  already  specified)  distinct  from  the  rest,  ('->  for  it  much 
differs  from  that  which  commonly  befals  men  and  other  wo- 
men, as  having  one  only  cause  proper  to  women  alone)  I  may 
not  omit,  in  this  general  survey  of  melancholy  symptomes,  to 
set  down  the  particular  signs  of  such  parties  so  misaffected. 

The  causes  are  assigned  out  of  Hippocrates,  Cleopatra, 
Moschion,  and  those  old  gyncBciorum  scriptores,  of  this  fe- 
rall  malady,  in  more  ancient  maids,  widows  and  barren  'wo- 
men, ob  septum  tra7isversum  violatum  fsaith  Mercatus),  by 
reason  of  the  midriffe  or  diaphrogma,  heart  and  brain  of- 
fended with  those  vicious  vapours  which  come  from  menstruous 
blood;  infiammationem  art  ericB  circa  dorsum,  Rodericus  adds, 
an  inflammation  of  the  back,  which  with  the  rest  is  offended 

»  Apul.  1.  1.  Semper  obviae  species  mortuorum  :  quidquid  umbrarum  est  uspi- 
am,  quidquid  lemurum  et  larvarum,  oculis  suis  aggciunt :  sibi,  fingunt  omnia.. noc- 
tium  occursacula,  omnia  bustorum  formidamina ;  omnia  sepulcrorum  terricula- 
iijenta.  Differt  enim  ab  ea  quJe  viriset  rcliquis  f«miais  caramunitcr  coatingit, 

piopriam  habcus  caussam. 
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by  Mhat  fulio;inous  exhalation  of  corrupt  seed,  troubling  the 
brain,  heart  and  minde  ;  the  brain  I  say,  not  in  essence,  but 
by  consent;  universa  eu'im  hujiis  affectus  caussa  ah  uiero pen- 
del,  et  a  safigninis  menstriii  malitid;  for,  in  a  word,  the  whole 
malady  proceeds  from  that  inflammation,  putredlly,  black 
smoky  vapours,  &c.  from  thence  comes  care,  sorrow,  and 
anxiety,  obfuscation  of  spirits,  agony,  desperation,  and  the 
like,  which  are  intended  or  remitted,  si  amatorius  accesserit 
ardor,-  or  any  other  violent  object  or  perturbation  of  mindc- 
This  melancholy  may  happen  to  widows,  with  much  care  and 
sorrow,  as  frequently  it  doth,  by  reason  of  a  suddain  alieration 
of  their  accustomed  course  of  life,  &c.  To  such  as  lye  in 
child-bed,  oh  suppresmm  purgatumem;  but  to  nuns  and  more 
ancient  maids,  and  some  barren  women,  for  the  causes  above- 
said,  'tis  more  familiar;  crehrius  his  quam  reliquis  accidit, 
inquit  Rodericus;  the  rest  are  not  altogether  excluded. 

Out  of  these  causes  Rodericus  defines  it,  with  Aretaeus,  to 
be  angorem  animi,  a  vexation  of  the  nninde,  a  suddain  sorrow 
from  a  small,  light,  or  no  occasion,  '^with  a  kinde  of  still 
dotage  and  griefe  of  some  part  or  other,  head,  heart,  breasts, 
sides,  back,  hellv,'  &.c.  with  much  solitariness,  weeping,  dis- 
traction, &c.  from  which  they  are  sometimes  suddainly  de- 
livered, because  it  comes  and  goes  by  fits,  and  is  not  so  per- 
manent as  other  melancholy. 

But,  to  leave  this  briefe  description,  the  most  ordinary  sy?n- 
ptomes  be  these:  pulsatio jzixla  dors?im,  a  beating  about  the 
back,  which  is  almost  perpetual ;  the  skin  is  many  times  roughs 
squalid,  especially  (as  Areta^us  observes)  about  the  arms,  knees, 
and  knuckles.  The  nndriffe  and  heart-strings  do  burn  and 
beat  very  fearfully ;  and,  when  this  vapour  or  fume  is  stirred, 
flyeth  upward,  the  heart  it  self  beats,  is  sore  grieved,  and  faints  ; 
fauces  siccilate  prcecludiLntur,  ut  di/ficulter  possit  ab  vteri 
slrangidatione  discerni,  like  fits  of  the  mother  j  alvus  plerisqve 
nil  reddif:,  aliis  exigimm,  acre,  hiliosum ;  loiium  flavum. 
They  complain  many  times,  saith  Mercatus,  of  a  great  pain  in 
their  heads,  about  their  hearts,  and  hypochondries,  and  so  like-' 
wise  in  their  breasts,  which  are  often  sore;  sometimes  ready  to 
swoun,  their  faces  are  inflarned,  and  red,  they  are  dry,  thirsty, 
suddainly  hot,  much  troubled  with  winde,  cannot  sleep,  &c. 

»  Ex  menstrui  sanguinis  tetra  ad  cor  et  cerebrum  exhalatione:  vitiatum  semen 
mentem  pertiirbat,  &c.  non  per  essentiam,  sed  per  consensum.  Animus  mccrens 
et  anxlis  inde  malum  trahit,  ct  spiritus  cerebri  obfuscantur;  qua:  cunfla  augen- 
tur.  &c.  ^  Cum  tacito  dclirio  ac  dolore  alicujus  partis  Internae,  dorsi,  hy- 

pochondrii,  cordis  rcgionem  et  univcrsam  mammam  interdum  occupantis,  &c. 
Cutis  aliquando  squatida,  aspcra,  rugosa,  praecipue  cubitis,  genibus,  et  digitorum 
articulis  ;  pra:cordia  inger.ti  sxpe  tcrrore  sestuaiit  ct  puVsant;  cumquc  vapor  cxci- 
tatus  sursum  evalat,  cor  palpitat  aut  premitur,  animus  deficit,  &c. 
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AnJ  from  hence  proceed  ferina  dcliramenla,  a  bruiiish  kindc 
of  dotage,  troublesome  sleep,  terrible  dreamrs  in  the  ni^ht,  sub^ 
rvslicus  pudoTy  at  verccumiia  ignavo,  a  foolishly  kindeof  bash- 
fulness  to  some,  perverse  conceits  and  opinions,  ''dejection  of 
niinde,  much  dincontent,  preposterous  judgement.    They  are 
apt  to 'loath,  dislike,  disdain,  to  be  weary  of  every  object,  &c. 
each  thing  almost  is  tedious  to  them  ;  they  pine  away,  void  of 
counsell,  apt  to  weep,  and  tremble,  timorous,  fearful,  sad, 
and  out  of  all  hopes  of  better  fortunes.    They  take  deli}:ht  in 
nothing  for  the  time,  but  love  to  be  alone  and  solitary,  though 
that  do  them  more  harm.    And  thus  they  are  affected  so  long  as 
this  vapour  lasteth;  but,  by-and-by,  as  pleasant  and  merry  as 
ever  they  were  in  their  lives',  they  sing,  discourse  and  laugh  in 
any  good  companvj  upon  all  occasions;  and  so  by  fits  it  takes 
them  novi'  and  then,  except  the  malady  be  inveterate;  and  then 
*lis  more  frequent,  vehement,  and  continuate.    Many  of  them 
cannot  tell  how  to  express  themselves  in  words,  how  it  holds 
them,  what  ails  them ;  you  cannot  understand  them,  or  well 
tell  what  to  make  of  thL-ir  sayings ;  so  far  gone  sometimes,  so  ;^tu- 
pified  and  distracted,  ihey  think  themselves  bewitched;  they 
arc  in  despair,  aptee  ad Jietum,  despcrationem,  dolores  mnvi" 
mis  et  hypochondriis.    Mercatus  therefore  adds,  now  their 
breasts,  now  their  hypoehondries,  belly  and  sides,  tlien  their 
heart  and  head  akes;  now  heat,  then  windc,  now  this,  now  that 
offcncis;  they  are  weary  c^f  all;  ''and  yet  v^'iU  not,  cannot  again 
tell  how,  where  or  what  offends  them,  though  they  be  in  great 
pain,  agony,  and  frequently  complain,  grieving,  sighing,  weep- 
ing and  discontented  stilt,  siiie  caussa  manifest dyVmost  part;  yet, 
I  sav,  they  will  complain,  grudge,  lament,  and  not  be  ))er- 
swadod  but^that  they  are  troubled  with  nn  evil  spirit ;  which  is 
frequent  in  Germany,  (saith  Rodericus)  amongst  the  common 
sort,  and  to  such  as  arc  most  grievously  aflected;  (for  he  makes . 
three  degrees  of  this  disease  in  women)  they  are  in  despair, 
surciv  forespoken  or  bewitched,  and  in  extremity  of  their  do- 
tage, (weary  of  their  lives)  sonie  of  them  will  attempt  to  make 
away  themselves.    Some  think  thev  s^.o,  visions,  confcrr  with 
Spirits  and  divels;  they  shall  surely  be  damned,  are  afraid  of 
some  treachery,  imminent  danger,  and  the  like  ;  they  will  not 
speak,  make  answer  to  any  question,  but  are  almost  distracted, 

■  Animi  dcjeftio,  perversa  rrrum  existimatio,  pr.Tpostcruni  judicinrr.  Fasti- 
clios.T,  lantTiieiitc^,  rxd iojac,  consilii  irjopcs.  lacryn)os«,  timintcs.  na-ita:,  cum 
snriuna  rcrurn  Tncliorum  dcspcratiore,  nulla  re  C'lt.flaiiliir,  soliiutlincir  iiirtant, 
&c.  *Noliintaperirc  niolcsti-itn  quam  patiuntur  ;  sec!  i.onqiicriintur  lamtii  de 

Cnpite,  corde,  mninmis,  &c.  In  piitcos  fere  maniaci  prosihie,  ac  stramjulari 
Cupiunl,  nulld  oracioius  siMviuitc  ad  spcin  salntii  vfcuperanaam  crigi,  itc.  Fa- 
tattiarei  noucurar.t ;  non  loquuntur,  noxi rcspondoit,  &c.  ethac  graviula,  si,  &c. 
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mad,  or  stupid  for  the  lime,  and  by  fits:  and  thus  it  holds  them, 
as  they  are  more  or  less  affeclcd,  and  as  the  inner  humour  is 
iniencied  or  remitted,  or  by  outward  objects  and  perturbations 
aec'ravated,  solitariness,  idleness,  &c. 

"Many  other  maladies  there  are,  incident  to  yong  women, 
out  of  that  one  and  only  cause  above  specified,  many  terall  dis- 
eases. I  will  not  so  much  as  mention  their  names:  melancholy 
alone  is  the  subject  of  mv  present  discourse,  from  which  I  will 
not,swerve.    The  severa'll  cures  of  this  infirmity,  concerning 
dye't,  \^hich  must  be  very  sjiaring,  phlebotomy,  physick,  in- 
ternal, externa}  remedies,  are.  at  hu'ge  in  great  variety  in  Ro- 
deiicus  a  Castro,  Scnnertus,  and  Mercatus,  which  who  so 
will,  as  occasion  serves,  miiy  make  use  of.    But  the  best  and 
surest  remedy  of  all,  is  to  see  them  well  placed,  and  marryed  to 
good  husbands  in  due  lime;  Idnc  illcB  lacry7nte,  that's  the 
'  primary  cause,  and  this  the  ready  cure,  to  give  them  content 
to  their  desires.    I  write  not  this  to  patronize  any  wanton,  idle 
flurt,  lascivious  or  light  huswives,  which  are  too  forward  many 
times,  unruly,  and'^apt  to  cast  away  themselves  on  him  that 
comes  next,  without  all  care,  counsell,  circumspection,  and 
judgement.    If  religion,  good  discipline,  honest  education, 
wholesome  exhortation,  faire  promises,  fame  and  loss  of  good 
name,  cannot  inhibit  and  deter  such,  (which,  to  chast,^  and  so- 
ber maids,  cannot  chuse  but  &vail  much)  labour  and  exercise, 
strict  dyet,  rigour,  and  threais,  niay  more  opportunely  be  used, 
and  are  able  of  themselves  to  qualifie  and  divert  an  ill  disposed 
temperament.    For  seldome  shall  you  see  an  hired  servant,  a 
poor  handmaitl,  though  anticnt,  that  is  kept  hard  to  her  work 
andbodily  labour,  acoarsecountrey  wench, troubled  in  thiskinde, 
JmU  noble  virgins,  nice  gentlewomen,  such  as  are  solitary  and 
idle,  live  at  ease,  lead  a  life  out  of  action  and  employment,  that 
fare  well,  in  great  houses,  and  jovial  companies,  ill  disposed 
peradventure  of  themselves^  and  not^willingto  make  any  resisr 
tancc,  discontented  otherwise,  of  weak  judgement,  able  bodies, 
and  subject  to  passions  (grandiores  virgincs,  saith  Mercatus, 
sterileSj  et  viduce,  plenivique  onelancholiccej  such  for  the  mo^t 
part  are  mis-affected,  and  prone  to  this  disease.    I  do  not  so 
much  pitty  them  that  may  otherwise  be  cased;  but  those  alone, 
that,  out  of  a  strong  temperament,  innate  constitution,  are  vio- 
lently carryed  away  with  this  torrent  of  inward  humours,  and, 
though  very  modest  of  themselves,  sober,  religious,  vertuous, 
.and  well  given  (as  many  so  distressed  maids  are),  yet  cannot  / 
make  resistance;  these  grievances  will  appear,  this  malady  will 
take  place,  and  now  manifestly  shews  it  self,  and  may  not  other- 

■  Cly$teres,et  helleborismum  MatLhioli  summe  laudflt. 

Vol  T.  F  f 
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wise  be  helped.  But  where  am  I  ?  Into  what  subject  have  I 
rushed  ?  Wuat  have  I  lo  do  with  nuns,  maids,  virgins,  wi- 
dows?  I  am  a  bachelor  my  self,  and  lead  a  monasflck  life  in  a 
college:  nee  ego  sane  ineptus,  qui  hcec  dixcrim;  I  confess  'tis 
an  indecorum';  and  as  Pallas  a  virgin  blushed,  when  Jupiter 
by  chance  spake  of  love  matters  in  her  presence,  and  turn'd 
away  her  face  ;  me  repr'nnam;  though  my  subject  necessarily 
require  it,  T  v.-iil  say  no  more. 

And  yet  I  must  and  will  say  something  more,  add  a  word  or 
two  in  graiiam  virginum  et  viduarum^ m  hvom      all  such 
distressed  parties,  in  commiseration  of  their  present  estate.  And, 
as  I  cannot  chuse  but  condole  their  mishap  that  labour  of  this 
infirmity,  and  are  destitute  of  help  in  this  case,  so  must  I  needs 
inveigh  against  them  that  are  in  fault,  more  than  manifest  causes, 
and  as  biitcrly  tax  those  tyrannizing  pseudopoliticians,  supersti- 
tious orders,  rash  vowes,  hard-hearted  parents,  guardians,  unna- 
tural friends,  allies,  (call  them  how  you  will)  those  careless 
and  stupid  overseers,  that  out  of  worldly  respects,  covetous- 
ness,  supine  negligence,  their  own  private  ends,  (cum  sihi  sit 
interim  bene)  can  so  severely  reject,  stubbornly  neglect,  and 
impiously  contemn,  without  all  remorse  and  pitty,  the  tears, 
sighs,  groans,  and  grievous  miseries,  of  such  poor  soules  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  How  odious  and  abominable  are  those 
superstitious  and  rash  vowes  of  popish  monasteries,  so  to  bind 
and  inforce  men  and  women  to  vow  virginity,  to  lead  a  single 
life  against  the  laws  of  nature,  opposite  to  religion,  policy, 
and  humanity  !  so  to  starve,  to  offer  violence,  to  suppress  the 
vigour  of  youth  !  by  rigorous  statutes,  severe  lawes,  vain  per- 
swasions,  to  debar  them  of  that,  to  which  by  their  innate  tem- 
perature they  are  so  furiously  inclined,  urgently  carryed,  and 
sometimes  precipitated,  even  irresistibly  led,  to  the  prejudice 
of  their  soules  health,  and  good  estate  of  body  and  minde !  and 
all  for  base  and  private  respects,  to  maintain  their  gross  super- 
stition, to  inrich  themselves  and  their  territories  (as  .they  falsly 
suppose)  by  hindering  some  marriages^  that  the  world  be  not 
full  of  beggers,  and  their  parishes  pestered  with  orphans.  Stu- 
pid politicians!  hcp.ccine fieri  flagitia  P  ought  these  things  so  to 
be  carryed  ?  Better  marry  than  burn,  saith  the  apostle ;  but 
they  are  otherwise  perswaded.  They  will  by  all  meanes  quench 
their  neighbours  house,  if  it  be  on  fire;  but  thatfireof  lust,  which 
breaks  out  into  such  lamentable  flames,  they  will  not  take  no- 
tice of  it;  their  own  bowels  oftentimes,  flesh  and  blood,  shall  so 
rage  and  burn;  and  they  wall  not  see  it.  Misenim  est,  saith 
Austin,  seipsum  non  miserescere ;  and  they  are  miserable 
in  the  mean  time,  that  cannot  pitty  themselves,  the  common 
good  of  all,  and,  per  conseqiienSf  their  own  estates.    For,  let 
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them  but  considiT  what  fearful  maladies,  fcrall  diseases,  gross 
inconveniencies  come  to  both  sexes  bv  this  iuforcec)  tempe- 
rance. It  troubles  me  to  think  of,  much  more  to  rt  late,  th()se 
frequent  abofts  and  murdering  of  infants  in  their  nunneries 
(read  ='Komnitius  and  others),  their  notorious  fornications, 
those  spintrias,  tribadas,  ambubaias,  &c.  those  rapes,  incests, 
adulierics,  mastuprations,  sodomies,  buggeries,  of  nionkes  and 
fryers.  (See  Bale's  Visitation  of  Abbies,  ''Mercurialis,  Roderi- 
cus  a  Castro,  Peter  Foreslus,  and  divers  physitians.)  I  know 
their  ordinary  apologies  and  excuses  for  these  ihings;  sed  vide- 
rint  politici,\medici,  theologi:  I  shall  more  opportunely  meet 
with  them  '^elsewhere. 

Illins  viduce,  ant  patroiium  vlrginis  hujus, 

Ne  me  forte  putes,  verbaai  non  amplius  addaiii. 

MEMB.  III. 

Immediate  Cause  of  these  precedent  Symptomes, 

TO  give  some  satisfaction  to  melancholy  men  that  are 
troubled  with  these' symptomes,  a  better  meanest  in  my 
judgement,  cannot  be  takeh,  than  to  shew  them  the  causes 
whence  they  proceed  ;  not  from  divels,  as  they  suppose,  or 
that  they  are  bewitched  or  forsaken  of  God,  hear  or  see,  &c. 
as  many  of  them  think,  but  from  natural  and  inward  causes  ; 
that,  so  knowing  them,  thev  mav  better  avoid  the  effects,  or 
at  least  endure  them  with  more  patience.  The  most  grievous 
and  conmion  symptomes  are  feare  and  sorrow,  and  that  w  ith- 
out  a  cause,  to  the  w  isest  and  d*screetest  men,  in  this  malady 
not  to  be  avoided.  Ilie  »'tason  why' they  are  so,  Aelius  dis- 
cusseth  at  large,  Tetrabib.  2.  2.  in  his  first  probleme  out  of  ' 
Galen,  lib.  2.  de  caussis  sympt.  1.  For  Galen  imputeth  all  to 
the  cold  that  is  black,  and  thinks  that  the  spirits  being  darkned, 
and  the  substance  of  the  brain  cloudy  and  dark,  all  the  objects 
thereof  appear  terrible,  and  the  ''minde  it  self,  by  those  dark, 
obscure,  gross  fumes,  ascending  from  black  humours,  is  in  con- 
tinual darkness,  feare  and  sorrow;  divers  terrible  monstrous 
fictions  in  a  thousand  shapes  and  apparitions  occurr,  with, 
violent  passions,  by  which  the  brain  and  phantasie  are  troubled 
and  eclipsed.    ^ Fracastorius  (lib.  2.  de  intellect.J  will  have 

■ 

»>Examen  cone.  Trident,  de  ccelibatu  sacerd.  •>  Cap  de  Satyr,  et  Priapis. 

*  Part  3.  sect.  2.  Menib  5.  Subs.  5.  Vapores  crassi  et  nigri  a  ventriculo  in 

cerebrum  exhalant.    Fel   Platerus.  <=  Calidi  hilarcs,  frigidi  indispoiiti  ad  Iscti- 

tiam,  et  ideo'solitarii,  t,-ic"tufni,  non  ob  ter.cbras  interhas,  ut  medici  volunt,  sed  ob 
fn-us:  niulti  melancholici  nocte  ambulant  intrepidi.  Vaporcs  melancholici,  spiri- 
tibus  misti,  tenebrarum  caussse  sunt.    C^u).  1. 
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cold  to  le  the  cause  of feare  and  sorrow;  for  such  as  are  cold, 
are  lU  disposed  to  mirth,  dull,  and  heauy,  by  nature  solitary, 
silent;  and  not  for  any  inward  darkness  Yas  physitians  think)  ; 
for  many  melancholy  men  dare  boldly  be,  continue,  and  walk 
in  the  dark,  and  delight  in  it:  sotum  frigidi  timidi:  if  they 
be  hot,  they  are  merry;  and  the  more  hot,  the  more  furious, 
and  void  of  feare,  as  we  see  in  mad-men  :  but  this  reason  hold* 
not;  for  then  no  melancholy,  proceeding  from  choler  adust, 
should  feare.  Averroes  scoffes  at  Galen  for  his  reasons,  and 
brings  five  arguments  to  refell  them  :  so  doth  Here,  de  Saxonia, 
"(Tract,  de  7nelan.  cap.  3j  assigning  other  causes,  which  are 
copiously  censured  and  confuted  by  iEiianus  Montaltus,  ca/?. 
5.  et  6.  Lod.  Mercatus,  de  Inter,  jnorb.  cur.  lib.  1.  cap.  17. 
Altomarus,  cap.  1.  demel.  Guianerius,  tract.  15.  c.  1 .  Bright, 
cap.  17.  Laurentius,  cap.  5.  Valesius,  med.  cont.  lib.  5.  con.  1. 
*D  is  temperature  (they  conclude)  m.akes  black  juyce ;  black- 
ness obscures  the  spirits  ;  the  spirits  obscured,  cause  feare  and 
sorrow.  Laurentius  (cap.  \3J  supposcrth  these  black  fumes 
offend  especially  the  diaphragma  or  midriffe,  and  so,  per  con- 
sequens,  the  minde,  which  is  obscured,  as  ''the  sun  by  a  cloud. 
To  this  opi'ttion  of  Galen,  almost  all  the  Greeks  and  Arabians 
subscribe,  the  Latins  new  and  old;  internee  tenebr^e  offuscant 
animum,  ut  externce  nocent  pueris:  as  children  are  affrighted 
in  the  dark,  so  are  melancholy  men  at  all  times,  "^as  having 
the  inward  cause  with  them,  and  still  carrying  it  about.  Which 
black  vapours,  whether  they  proceed  from  the  black  blood  about 
the  heart,  (as  T.  W.  Jes.  thinks,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  passions 
of  the  minde)  or  stomach,  spleen,  midriffe,  or  all  the  misaf- 
fected  parts  together,  it  boots  nut;  they  keep  the  minde  in  a  per- 
petual dungeon,  and  oppress  it  with  continual  feares,  anxieties, 
sorrows,  &c.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  such  as  are  sound,  to 
laugh  at  this  dejected  pusillanimity,  and  those  other  symptomes 
of  melancholy,  to  make  themselves  merry  with  them,  and  to 
wonder  at  such,  as  toyes  and  trifles,  which  may  be  resisted  alid 
withstood,  if  they  will  themselves:  but  let  him  that  so  won- 
ders, consider  with  himself,  that,  if  a  man  should  tell  him  on  a 
suddain,  some  of  his  especial  friends  were  dead,  could  he  choose 
but  grieve?  or  set  him  upon  a  sleep  rock,  where  he  should  be 
in  danger  to  be  precipitated,  could  he  be  secure?  his  heart 
would  tremble  for  feare,  and  his  head  be  giddy.    P.  3yarus 

•  Intcmperies  faclt  succum  nigrum  ;  nigritics  obscunt  spiritum  ;  obscuratio  spi. 
ritus  facit  mctuin  et  triitiiiam.  ^  Ut  nubecula  solcni  ofFusc«  ConsUntinus, 

lib.  de  melanch.  Altomarus,  c.  7.   Caiissam  timons ^ircumfeit.  Ater 

humor  passiouis  materia ;  et  atri  spiritus  perpctuam  anim*  dotniciiio -offuuduut 


Memb.  3.]  Catises  of  these  Sijmplomes.  3Q7 

(Tract,  pest,)  gives  instance  (as  I  have  said)  *  and  put  case 
(saith  he)  in  one  that  walks  upon  a  plank ;  if  it  lye  on  tlie 
ground,  he  can  safely  do  it;  hut,  if  the  same  plank  he  laid  over 
some  deep  water,  instead  of  a  bridge,  he  is  vehement  ly  moved,; 
and'tis  nothing  hut  his  imagination,  forma  cadendi  impress^^ 
to  which  his  other  members  and  faculties  obey.  Yea,  b,ut  yoi^ 
inferr,  that  such  men  have  a  just  cause  to  fearc,  a  true  object  qt 
feare:  so  have  melancholy  men  an  inward  cause,  a  perpetual 
fume  and  darkness,  causin.i;  feare,  griefc,  suspition,  which  they 
carry  with  them— an  object  which  cannot  be  removed,  but. 
sticks  as  close,  and  is  as  inseparable,  as  a  shadow  to  a  body; 
and  who  can  expell,  or  over-run  his  shadow  ?  remove  b,eat  of 
the  liver,  a  cold  stomach,  weak  spleen:  remove  those  adust 
humours  and  vapours  arising  from  them,  black  blood  from  the 
heart,  all  outward  perturbations;  take  away  the  cause;  and 
then  bid  them  not  grieve  nor  feare,  or  be  heavy,  dull,  lumpish: 
otherwise  counsell  can  do  liitle  good;  you  ipay  as  well  bid  hin.v 
that  is  sick  of  an  ague,  not  to  be  adry  ;  or  him  that  is  wound- 
ed, not  to  feel  pain. 

Suspitioii  follows  fearc  and  sorrow  at  heels,  arising  out  of 
the  same  fountain;  so  thinks  ^Fracastorius,  that  feare  is  the 
cause  of  suspition,  and  still  they  suspect  some  treachery,  or 
some  secret  machination  to  he  framed  against  them;  still  ihey 
distrust.  Restlesness  proceeds  from  the  same  spring;  variety 
of  fumes  makes  them  like  and  dislike.  Solitariness,  avoiding 
of  light,  that  they  are  weary  of  their  lives,  hate  the  world,  arise; 
from  the  same  causes;  for  their  spirits  and  humours  are  oppo- 
site to  light;  feare  makes  i^iem  avoid  company,  and  absent 
themselves,  lest  they  should  be  misused,  hissed  at,  or  overshoot 
themselves;  which  still  they  suspect.  They  are  prone  to  venery, 
by  reason  of  winde;  angry,  waspish,  and  fretting  still,  out  of 
abundance  of  choler,  which  causeth  fearful  dreames,  and  vio- 
lent perturbations  to  them,  both  sleeping  and  \vaking.  That 
they  suppose  they  have  no  heads,  flye,  sink,  they  are  pots, 
glasses,  &c.  is  winde  in  their  heads.  '  Here,  de  S^xonia  doth 
ascribe  this  to  the  severall  motions  in  the  animal  spirits,  their 
dilatation,  contraction,  confusion,  alteration,  tenebrosity,  hot 
or  cold  distemperature,  excluding  all  material  humo»,irs.  Fra- 

»  Pone  excmplum,  quod  quis  potest  ambulare  supertrabem  quae  est  in  via  ;  scd  si 
sit  super  aquam  profundam,  loco  pontis,  noii  ambulabit  super  cam,  eo  quod  ima- 
,  ginatur  in  animo  et  timet  vebementcr,  forma  cadendi  imprcssa,  cui  ol)ediunt  mem- 
bra omnia,  et  facultates  rciiquae.  ''Lib.  2.  de  intellectione.  Suspiciosi_  ob  ti- 
inorcm  et  obiiquum  discursum ;  et  semper  inde  putant  sibi  fieri  insidias.  Lau- 
ren. 5.  '  Tract,  de  mel.  cap.  7.  Ex  dilatatione,  contTactione,  confusionc,  tc- 
nebrositatc  spirituum,  calida,  frigida  intempsrie,  &c.  «■  lilud  inquisitione 
dignum,  cur  tam  falsa  rccipiant^  habere  se  cornua,  esse  mortuos,  nasutos,  esse  aves, 
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castorius  accouiUs  it  a  thing  worthy  of  inquisition,  why  the?, 
shonld  entertain  such  false  conauts,  as  that  they  have  horns, 
great  noses,  that  they  are  birds,  /feasts,  &'c.  why  tlu-y  should 
think  themsielves  kings,  lords,  cardinals.  For  the  first,  Fra- 
castoriLis  gives  two  reasons  :  one  is  the  disposition  of  the  hodij; 
ike  other,  the  occasion  of  the  pliantasie,  as  if  their  cys  be 
purblind,  their  e:trs  sing  by  reason  of  sonie  cold  and  rheimic, 
&c.  To  the  secLind,  Laurentius  answers,  the  imagination,  in- 
waidly  or  outwardly  moved,  represents  to  the  understanding, 
not  inticements  only,  to  favour  the  passion,  or  dislike;  but°a 
very  iniensive  pleasure  follow^  the  passion,  or  displeasure ;  and 
the  will  and  reason  are  captivated  by  delighting  in  it. 

Whv  students  and  lovers  are  so  often  melancholy  and  mad, 
the  philosopher  of ''ConiiTibra  assigns'this  reason,  because,  by 
a  vehement  and  contin/iall  meditation  of  that  wherewith  they 
are  affected,  they  fetch  z/.p  the  spints  into  the  braiji;  and,  ii  it'll 
the  heat  brought  with  them,  they  inr  cnd  it  beyond  mea'.nre; 
and  the  cells  of  the  inner  senses  dissolve  their  temperature^ 
which  being  dissolved,  they  cannot  perform  their  offices  as 
they  ou^rht. 

_  Why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  (which  Aristotle  hath  long 
since  maintained  in  his  problemes;  and  iliat  '^all  learned  men, 
famous  philosophers,  and  law-givers,  ad  unum  fere  omnes 
melanchoUci,  have  still  been  melancholy)  is  a  probleme  much 
controverted.  Jason  Pratensis  will  have  it  understood  of  na- 
tural melancholv;  (which  opinion  Mclancthon  inclines  to,  in 
his  book  de  jlnimd,  and  r/Jarcilius  Ficinus  dc  san.  tutn.  lib. 
1.  cap.  5)  but  not  simple;  for  that  makes  men  stupid,  heavy, 
dull,  being  cold  and  dry,  fearful,  fools,  and  solitary,  but  mixt 
with  the  otlier  humours,  flegni  only  excepted  ;  and  they  not 
adust,  ''but  so  mixt,  as  that  blood  be  'lalf,  with  little  or  no 
adustion,  that  they  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  Aponensis 
(cited  by  Melancthon)  thinks  it  proceeds  from  melancholy 
adust, excluding  all  natural  melancholy,  as  too  cold.  Laurenlrus 
condemns  his  tenent,  because  adustion  of  humours  makes  men 
mad,  as  lime  burns  when  water  is  cast  on  it.  It  must  be  mixt 
with  blood,  and  somewhat  adust;  and  so  that  old  aphorisme 
of  Aristotle-  may  be  verified  :  nullum  magnvm  ingenium 
sine  mixturd  dementice,  no  excellent  wit  without  a  mix- 
ture of  madness.    Fracastorius  shall  decide  the  controversie  j 

"1.  Dispositio  corporis.    2.  Occasio  imaginationis.  b  In  pro.  li.  de  coclo, 

Vehemens  et  assidua  cogitatio  rci  erga  quain  aHicil'ir,  fpiritiis  in  cerebrum  cvocat. 
•  Melancholic!  ingeniosi  omnes,  siimini  viri  in  arlibus  tt  disciplinis,  sive  cirrnin 
imperatoriam  aut  reip.  disciplinam,  omnes  fere  melancholici.  Aristotelcs.  Adeo 
xniscentur,  ut  sit  duplum  sanguinis  ad  reliqua  duo. 
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^fiegmatick  are  dull:  sangidne,  lively,  pleasant,  accepia- 
lie  and  merry,  hit  not  witty  :  choUrick  are  too  sivift  in  mo- 
tion, and  furious,  impatient  of  contemplation,  deceitful  wits  : 
melancholy  men  have  the  most  excellent  wits,  but  not  all;  this 
humour  tnui/  be  hot  or  cold,  thick  or  thin ;  if  too  hot,  they  are 
furious  and  mad;  if  too  cold,  dull,  stupid,  timorous  and  sad: 
if  temperate,  excellent,  rather  inclining  to  that  exlream  of 
heat,  than  cold.  This  sentence  of  his  will  agree  with  that  of 
Heraclitus  ;  a  dry  light  makes  a  wise  mindej  temperate  heat 
and  dryness  are  the  chiefe  causes  of  a  good  wit ;  therciore,  saith 
^lian,  an  elephant  is  the  wisest  of  all  bruit  beasts,  because  his 
brain  is  dryest,  et  oh  atrce  bilis  copiam  :  this  reason  Cardan 
approves  (^.ubliL  L  IQj.  Jo.  Baptista  Silvaticus,  a  physitian  of 
Millan,  (in  his  first  controversie)  hath  copiously  handled  this 
question;  Rulandus,  in  his  problemes,  Caelius  Rhodoginus,  lib. 
17.  Valleriola,  6'°  narrat.  med.  Here,  de  Saxonia,  Tract,  post, 
de  mel.  cap.  3.  Lodovicus  Mercatus,  de  inter,  morb.  cur.  lib. 
cap.  17.  Baptista  Porta,  Physiog.  lib.  1.  c.  13.  and  many 
others. 

Wecpine,  si2;hing,  laughing,  itching,  trembling,,  sweating, 
blushing,  hearing  and  seeing  strange  noyses,  visions,  winde, 
crudity,  are  motions  of  the  body,  depending  upon  these  pre- 
cedent motions  of  theminde.  Neither  are  tears  affections,  but 
actions  (as  Scaligtr  holds)  :  ^the  voyce  of  such  as  are  ofraidf 
trembles,  because  the  heart  is  shaken.  (Conimb.  pro/'. C.  sec.  3. 
de  som.J  Why  they  stut  or  faultcr  in  their  speech,  Mer- 
cLjrialis  and  Mo'ntaltus  (cap.  17 -J  give  like  reasons  out  of  Hip- 
pocrates, '^dryness,  luhich  makes  the  nerves  of  the  tongue 
torpid.  Fast  speaking,  (which  is  a  symptome  of  some  few) 
Aeiius  will  have  caused  ^  from  abundance  oj  winde,  and  swift- 
ness of  imagination  ;  "  baldness  comes  from  excess  cf  dryness  ; 
hirsuteness,  from  a  dry  temperature.  The  cause  of  much  wak- 
ing ina  dry  brain,  continuall  meditation,  discontent, feares, and 
cares,  that  suffer  not  the  minde  to  be  at  rest:  incontinency  is 
from  winde,  and  an  hot  liver  (Montan us  cowi.  96J .  Rumbling 
in  the  guts  is  caused  from  winde,  and  winde  from  ill  concoc- 
tion, weakness  of  natural  heat,  or  a  distempered  heat  and  cold; 

palpitation  of  the  heart,  from  vapours;  heaviness  and  aking, 
from  the  same  cause.  That  the, belly  is  hard,  winde  is  a  cause, 
and  of  that  leaping  in  many  parts.    Redness  of  the  face,  and 

»  Lib.  2.  de  Intellectione.  Pingui  sunt  Minerva  phlegmatic!  :  sangninei  amabiles, 
grati,  hilares,  at  non  ingeniosi  ;  choleric!  celeres  motu,  it  (ib  id  contcmplationii  !m- 
•patientes :  melancholici  solum  excellentes,  &c.  ^  TrepidHniium  vox  iremula, 

<}uia  cor  quatitur.  Ob  ariditatem  qua:  reddit  nerves  linguae  torpidos. 

*  Incontinentia  lingua:  ex  copia  flatuum,  et  velocitatc  imaginationis.  *  Cal- 

vities  ob  siccitatis  exccssum'.  '  Aetius. 
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itching,  as  if  they  wel-e  flea-bitten,  or  stunc;  with  pls-mircs 
from  a  sharp  subtil  winder  "  cold  sweat,  from  vapours  ^trising 
from  the  hypochondries,  which  pitch  upon  the  skin ;  leanness 
for  want  ofgond  nourishment.  Why  their  appetite  i?  so  freat, 
''Aetius  answers:  OS  veniris  frigcsi  if,  cold  in  those  Tnner 
parts,  cold  belly,  and  hot  liver,  causeth  crudity;  and  intention 
proceeds  from  perturbations;  '  our  soule,  for  want  of  spirits, 
cannot  attend  exactly  to  so  many  intentive  operations;  being 
exhaust,  and  overswayed  by  passion,  she  cannot  consider  the 
reasons  which  may  disswade  her  from  such  afflclions. 

^Bashfidness  and  blushing  is  a  passion  proper  to  men  alone, 
and  is  no,t  only  caused  for  "  some  shame  and  ignominy,  or  that 
they  are  guilty  unto  themselves  of  some  fowl  fact  committed, 
but  (as  f  Fracastorius  well  determines)  ob  dej'ecium  proprhinif 
et  timorem,  fro?n  feare,  and  a  conceit  of  our  defects.  TJie 
face  labours  and  is  troubled  at  his  presence  that  sees  oitr  defects / 
and  nature^  ivilUng  to  help,  sends  lliither  heat;  heat  draws 
the  subtilest  blood;  and  so  we  blush.  They  thpt  are  bold, 
arrogant  and  careless,  selchnne  or  never  bhsh,  bvt  such  as  are 
fearful.  Anthonius  Lodovicus,  in  his  book  de  pudore,  will 
have  this  subtil  blood  to  arise  in  the  face,  not  so  much  for  the 
reverence  of  our  betters  in  presence,  s  l;ut  for  joy  and  pleasurSf 
or  if  any  thing  at  unawares  shall  pass  from  us,  a  sjiddain  ac" 
cident,  occurse,  or  weea'wo-  (which  Disarius,  in  JMacrobius, 
confirms)  any  object  heard  or  seen  (for  blind  men  never  blush 
as  Dandinus  observes ;  the  night  and  darkness  make  men  in.'pu- 
dent.) — or  that  "we  be  staid  before  our  betters,  or  in  company 
we  like  not^  or  if  any  thing  molest  and  offend  us — eri/bescentia 
turns  to  rubor,  blushing  to  a  continuate  redness.  '  Sometimes 
the  extremity  of  the  ears  tingle,  and  are  red,  sometimes  ilie  whole 
face,  etsi  nihil  viiiosum  commistris ,  as  Lodovicus  holds: 
though  Aristotle  is  of  opinion,  omnis  pudor  ex  vilio  commisso, 
all  shame  for  some  offence.  But  we  finde  otherwist-;  it  may  as 
well  proceed  ''from  feare,  from  force,  and  inexj^ericnce,  (so 
'  Dandinus  holds)  as  vice;  a  hot  liver,  saith  Durctus  fnotis 
in  HolleriumJ  J  from  a  hot  brain,  from  winde,  the  lungs 

•  Lauren,  c.  13.  Tctrab.  2.  ser.  2.  c  10.  '  Ant.  Lodovicus  prob. 

lib.  1.  sect.  5.  de  atrabilariis.  *' Subrusticus  pudor,  Vitiosus  pudor.  'Ob 

ignominiam  aut  turpedinem  facti,  &c.  f  De  symp.  et  Ant  p.  cap  12.  Laborat 

facies  ob  pracsejiliam  ejus  qui  defectum  nostrum  vidct;et  natura,  quasi  opem 
latura,  calorem  illuc  mittit;  calor  sanguinem  trahit ;  unde  rubor.  Audaccs  non  ru- 
bent,  &c.  eOb  gaudiUm  ct  voluptatem  foras  exit  sanguis,  aut  ob  mdions 

reverentiam,  aut  ob  subitum  occursum,  aut  si  quid  iiicautius  excidtrit.  Com. 
in  Arist.  de  aiiima.  Cocci  ut  plurimum  impudentes.  Nox  facit  impudentes, 
5  Alexander  Apbrodisiensis  makes  all  bashfulncss  a  vertue;  eamquc  sc  refert  irj 
seipso  experiri  solitum,  etsi  esset  admodum  scncx,  ''Sa;pe  postcibum  apti  ad 

ruborem,  ex  potu  vini,  ex  timorc  sa;pe,  et  ab  hepate  calido,  rerebio  calido^  Sec, 
>  Com.  in  Arist,  de  Anima.    Tam  a  vi  el  incxpericutia  <juam  a  vitio. 
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heated,  or  after  dyinking  of  wine ,  strong  drink,  pertiirlations. 

Laughter,  what  it  is,.saith  aTiillie,  how  caused,  where,  and 
so  yitddainly  breaks  oat,  that,  desirous  to  stay  it,  we  cannot, 
how  it  comes  io  possess  and  stir  our  face,  veins,  eys,  coun- 
tenance, mouth,  sides,  let  Democrilus  determine.  I'he  cause, 
that  it  often  affects  melancholy  men  so  much,  is  given  by  Go- 
mesius  fl.  3.  de  sale  genial,  cap.  \8j — abundance  of  pleasant 
vapours,  which,  in  sadiiuine  melancholy  especially,  break  from 
the  heart,  ^  and  tickle  'the  ■midriffe,  'hecanse  it  is  tranveose  and 
full  of  jierves;  by  which  titiUation  the  sense  being  moved, 
and  the  arteries  distejided,  or  pulkd,  the  spirits  from  thence 
move  and  possess  the  sides,  veins,  countenance,  eys.  See  more 
in  Jossiiis,  de  risu,  et  fletu,  Vives,  3,  de  Animd.  Tears,  as 
Scaliger  defines,  proceed  fr(»ni  griefe  and  pitty,  ^  or  from  the 
heating  of  a  moist  brain  :  for  a  dry  cannbt  jveep. 

That  they  see  and  hear  so  many  phantasmes,  chimreras, 
noyses,  visions,  &c.  (as  Fienus  hath  discoursed  at  large  in  bis 
book  of  imagination,  and  Lavater,  de  spectris,  part.  1.  cap. 
S,  3,  4)  their  corrupt  phantasie  makes  them  see  and  hear  that 
which  indeed  is  neither  beard  nor  seen.  Qui  viultum  jejunant, 
aut  noctes  ducunt  insomnes,  they  that  much  fast,  or  want 
sleep,  as  melancholy  or  sick  men  commonly  do,  see  visions, 
or  such  as  are  weak-sighted,  very  timorous  by  nature,  mad, 
distracted,  or  earnestly  sick.  Sabini,  quod  voluut,  somniant,  as 
the  saying  is  ;  they  dream  of  that  they  desire.  Like  Sarmiento 
the  Spaniard,  who,  when  he  was  sent  to  discover  the  Streights 
of  Magellai;!,  and  confine  places,  by  the  prorex  of  Peru,  stand- 
ing on  the  top  of  an  hill,  amcpnissimam  plajiiliem  despicere 
sibi  visus  fuit,  cedificia  niagnifica,  quamplurimos  pagos,  altos 
turres,  splendida  teniplo,  and  brave  cities,  built  like  ours 
in  Europe;  (not  saithmine''  author)  that  there  was  any  such 
thing,-  but  that  he  was  vanissinius  et  nimis  credulus,  and  would 
faign  have  had  it  so.  Or  (as  ^Lod.  Mercatus  proves),  by  reason 
of  inward  vapours,  and  humours  from  blood,  choler,'&c.  di- 
versly  mixt,  they  apprehend  and' sec  outwardly,  as  they  sup- 
pose, divers  images,  which  indeed  are  not.  As  they  that  drink 
wine  think  all  runs  round,  when  it  is  their  own  brain  ;  so  is 
it  with  tjiese  men;  the  fault  and  cause  is  inward,  as  Galen  af- 
firms; smad-men  and  such  as  are  near  death,  quas  extra  se 

•  2.  De  oratore.  Oiiid  ipse  risus,  quo  pacto  corcitetur,  ubi  sit,  &c.  »>  Diaphragma 
titillant,  quia  transversum  et  nervosum,  qua  titillatione  moto  sensu  ntque  arteriis 
distentis,  spiritus  indc  latera,  vcnas,  os,  oculos  occupant.  <=  Ex  calefactionc  humidi 
cerebri ;  nam  cx  sicco  lacrymai  non  fluunt.  i  Res  mirandas  imapinantur ;  et  putant 
se  videre  quas  ncc  vidcnt,  nee  audiunt.  «  L:iet.  lib.  13.  cap.  2.  dcscript.  Indiae 
Occident.  r        i.  cap.  17.  cap.  de  niel.  g  Insani,  et  qui  morti  vicini 

funt,  res,  quas  extra  sc  vidcrc  putan^,  intra  oculos  habcnt. 
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vhhre  pvtant  hnaghips,  intra  ocylos  hahcnt ;  'tis  in  their 
brain,  which  seems  to  he  heforethem  ;  the  brain,  as  a  concave 
^lass,  refiecis  solid  bodies.    Senes  etiaw.  decrepiti  cerebrvm 
habent  concavum  ct  andum,  vt  imagineniur  se  videre  (saith 
Boissardus;  quce  nan  sunl ;  old  men  arc  too  frequently  mis- 
taken, and  dote  in  hke  ease  :  or,  as  he  tivat  lookcth  through 
a  peeceot  red  glass,  judgeth  every  thing  he  sees  to  be  red  •  cor- 
rupt vapours  mounting  from  the  body  to  the  head,  and  distill- 
ing again  from  thence  to  the  eys,  when  thev  have  mingled 
themselves  with  the  watery  crystal  wliich  rcceiveth  the  sha- 
dows of  thirigs  to  be  seen,  make  ^all  things  appear  of  the  same 
colour,  which  remains  in,  the  humour  tiiat  overspreads  our 
sight,  as  to  melancholy  men  all  is  black,  to  flegmatick  all 
white,  &c.  Or  else,  as  before,  the  organs,  corrupt  by  a  corrupt 
phantasie,  (as  Lemnius,  lib.  l.  cap.  16.  well  quotes)  ^  cause 
a  great  agitation  of  spirits  and  humours,  which  wander  to 
and  fro  in  all  the  creeks  of  the  brain,  and  cause  such  appa- 
ritions before  their  eys.    One  thinks  he  reads  something 
written  in  the  moon,  as  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  done  of 
old;  another  smells  brimstome,  hears  Cerberus  bark:  Ore.-ies, 
now  mad,  supposed  he  saw  the  Furies  tormenting  him,  and  his 
mother  still  ready  to  run  upon  him. 

O  mater  !  obsecro,  noli  me  persequi 

His  Furiis,  aspectu  angcineis,  hon  ibilibus! 

Ecce!  ecce!  raeinvadunt !  in  me  jam  ruunt! 

but  Electra  told  him,  thus  raving,  in  his  mad  fit,  he  saw  no 
such  sights  at  all ;  it  .was  but  his  crazed  imagination, 

Quiesce,  quiesce,  miser,  in  linteis  tuis  ; 
Non  cernis  etenim,  quae  videre  te  putas. 

So  Pentheus  (in  Bacchis  EuripidisJ  saw  two  suns,  two 
Thebes  :  his  brairl  alone  was  troubled.  Sickness  is  an  ordinary- 
cause  of  such  sights.  Cardan,  subtil.  8  ;  mens  cBgra,  laboribus 
et  jejuniis  fracta,  facit  eos  videre,  audire,  ^c.  And.  Osiander 
beheld  strange  visions,  and  Alexander  ab  Alexandre,  both 
in  their  sickness,  which  he  relates  fde  rerum  varietat.  lib.  S. 
cap.  A4j .  Albategnius,  that  noble  Arabian,  on  his  death-bed, 
saw  a  ship  ascending  and  descending:  which  Fracastorius  re- 
cords of  his  friend  BaptistaTurrianus.  W eak  sight,  and  a  vain 
perswasion  withall,  may  effect  as  much,  and^  secund  causes 
concurring,  as  an  oar  in  water  makes  a  refraction,  and  seems 
bigger,  bended  double,  &c.  The  thickness  of  the  ayr  may 
cause  such  efl'ects;  or  any  object  not  well  discerned  in  the  dark, 

•  Cap.  10.  de  Spirit.  apparitiol«r.         *  De  occult.  Nat.  mirac. 
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feare  and  phantasle  will  suspect  to  be  a  ghost,  a  divel,  &c. 
»  Onoi  mmis  viiseri  timent,  hoc  facile  credunt :  we  are  apt  to 
beTceve,  and  inistakp  in  such  casi^s.    M:u-cellns  Donatus  (lib. 
2.  cap.  \)  brings  in  a  story  oat  of  ArisLolie,  of  one  Antephe- 
n)n,  which  lilfdy  saw,  wheresoever  he  was, ,  his  own  image 
in  the  avr,  as  in  a  lilass.  Vlteilio  (ULk  10.  pcrspect.J  hath  such, 
another 'instance  ofa  {amiliar  acquaintance  of  his,  that,  alter  the 
want  of  three  or  four  nights  sleep,  as  he  was  riding  by  a  rivet 
side,  saw  another  riding  with  him,. and  using  all  such  gestures 
as  he  did  ;  but,  when  more  light  appeared,  it  vanished.  Ere- 
mites and  anachorites  have  frequently  such  absurd  visions,  re- 
velations, by  reason  of  much  fasting,  and  bad  dyet  :  many  are 
deceived  by  legerdemain,  as  Scot  hath  well  shewed  in  his 
book  of  the  discoverv  of  witchcraft,  and  Cardan,  sublil.  18. 
Suffites,  perfumes,  suffumigaiions  mixt  candles,  perspective 
glasses,  and  such  natural  causes,  make  men  Jook  as  if  they 
werq  dead,  or  with  horse,-heads,  bulls-horns,  and  such  like 
bruitish  shapes,  the  room  full  of  snakes,  adders,  dark,  light, 
green,  red,  of  all  colours,  as  you  may  perceive  in  Baptista 
Porta,  Alexis,  Alberlus,  and   others  : — glow-worms,  fire- 
drakes,  meteors,  ignis  fatiius,  (which  Hlinius,  lib.  2.  cap.  37. 
calls  Castor  and  Pollux)  with  many  such  that  appear  in  moorish 
grounds,  about  church-yards,  moist  valleys,  or.  where  battels 
have  been  fought;  the  causes  of  which  read  in  Goclenius, 
Velcurius,  Finkius,  '&c.  Such  feats  are  often  done,  to  frighten 
children,  with  squibs,  rotten  wood,  &e.,  to  make  folks  look  as 
if  they  were  dead,  ^^solito  majores,    bigger,  lesser,  fairer, 
fowler,  ut  aslantes  sine  capitihus  videanfur,  nut  ioli  igfiili, 
aut  forma  dceinomm.    Accipe  pilos  cards  nigri,  &c.  saith 
Albertus  ;  and  so  'tis  ordinary  to  see  strange  uncouth  sights 
by  catoptricks  ;  who  knows  not  that  if,  in  a  darkroom,  the 
light  be  admitted  at  one  only  little  hole,  and  a  paper  or  glass 
put  upon  it,  the  sun  shining,  will  represent^  on  the  opposite 
wall,  all  such  objects  as  are  illuminated  by  his  raves?  With  con- 
cave and  cylinder  glasses,  we  may  reflect  any  shape  of  men, 
divels,  anticks,  (as  magicians  most  part  do,  to  gull  a  silly  spec- 
tatour  in  a  dark  room)  we  v  ill  our  selves,  and  that  hanging  in  the 
ayr,  when  'tis  nothing  but  such  an  horrible  image  (as  Agrippa 
demonstrates)  placed  in  another  room.    Roger  Bacon  of  old  is 
said  to  have  represented  his  own  image  walking  in  the  ayr  by 
this  art,  though  no  such  thing  appear  in  his  perspectives.  But, 
most  part,  it  is  in  the  brain  that  deceives  them ;  although  1  may 

*  Seneca.  Quod  metuunt  nimis,  nunquam  amovcri  posse  nec  tolli  putant.  ''San- 
guis upupat  cum  melle  conipositus  ct  centaurea,  &:c.  Albertus.  «  Lib.  1. 
occult,  philns.  Imperiti  homines  dasmonum  ct  umbrarurn  imagines  viderc  se  putant, 
<juum  nihil  sint  aliud,  quam  simulacra  anima  cxpertia. 
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not  ck-nye,  bul  that  oftentimes  the  divel  deludes  them,  takes  his 
oppovtiinity  to  SLiggest,  at>d  represent  vain,  objects  to  raebu- 
choly  men,  and  such  as  are  ill  affeetcd.  To  these  you  may 
add  the  knavish  iniposiures  ofjugler)?,  exorcists,  mass-priests, 
and  mountebanks,  of  whom  Roger  Bacon  speaks,  kc.  de 
miracnlis  natura?  el  artis,  cap.  1  '^They  can  counterfeit  the 
voyees  of  all  birds  and  bruit  beasts  almost,  all  tones  and  tunes 
of  men,  and  speak  wrthin  their  throats,  as  if  they  spoke  afar 
off,  that  they  make  their  auditors  b'^  leeve  they  hear  spirits,  and 
are  thence  nnich  astonished  and  aftVighted  wiih  it.  Besides, 
those  artificial  devices  to  over-hear  their  confessions,  like  that 
■whispering  place  of  Giocesler  with  us,  or  like  the  Dukes  pkce 
at  Mantua  in  Italy,  where  the  sound  is  reverberated  by  a 
eo-ncave  wall;  a  reason  of  which  Blancanus  in  his  Echometria 
gives,  and  mathematically  demonstrates. 

So  that  the  hearing  is  as  frequently  deluded  as  the  sight, 
from  the  same  causes  almost,  as  he  that  hears  bells,  will  make 
them  sound  what  he  list.  A'i  i he  fool  thinkeih,  so  (he  hell 
clmketk.  Theaphilus  (in  Galen)  thought  he  heard  musick, 
fro*m  vapours  which  made  his  ears  sound,  Sec.  Some  are  de- 
ceived by  echoes,  some  by  roring  of  waters,  or  concaves  and 
reverberation  of  ayr  in  the  ground,  hollow  places  and  wallF. 

At  Cadurcum'in  Aquitany,  words  and  sentences  are  repeated 
by  a  strange  echo  to  the  full,  or  whatsoever  you  shall  play 
trpon  a  musical  instrument,  more  distinctly  and  louder,  than 
tbey  are  spoken  at  first.  Some  echoes  repeat  a  thing  spoken 
seaven  times,  as  at  Olympus  in  Macedonia  (as  Pliny  relates, 
lib.  30.  cap.  15),  some  twelve  times,  as  at  Charenton,  a  vil- 
lage near  Paris  in  France.  At  Delpbos  in  Greece  heretofore 
was  a  miraculous  echo,  and  so  in  many  other  places.  Cardan 
(siihtil.  I-  is;  hath  wonderful  stories  of  such  as  have  been  de- 
luded by  these  echoes.  Blancanus  the  Jesuite  (in  his  Echo- 
metria) hath  variety  of  examples,  and  gives  his  reader  full  sa- 
tisfaction of  all  such  sounds,  by  way  of  demonstration.  '  At 
Barrey,  an  isle  in  the  Severn  mouth,  they  seem  to  hear  a  smiths 
foro-e  :  so  at  Li  para,  and  those  sulphureous  isles,  and  many  such 
like  which  Olaus  speaks  of  in  the  continent  of  Scandia,  and 
those  northern  countrevs.  Cardan  fderenmvar.l.  15.  84> 
mentioneth  a  woman,  that  still  supposed  she  heard  the  divel  call 
her,  and  s^^caking  to  her,  (she  was  a  painters  wife  in  Millan) 

•  Pythonissac  vocum  varietatrm  in  ventre  ct  gutture  fingcntes,  formant  voces  h\u 
manas  alontre  vel  prope,  prout  voluaL  ac  sUpiritus  cum  hom.ne  loqueretur;  e: 
50.,os  bruton.m  fingunt,  &c.  Tan,  clare     nrticuhte  and.es  repet.ti.m  ut  prr- 

fetior  sit  Echo  qoam  ipse  dixeris.  '  Blowing  of  bdlo-.vcs,  aiid  knocking  of 

hammers,  if  they  apply  their  car  to  ibc  clitf. 
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and  many  such  illusions  and  voyces,  whicli  proceed  most  part 
from  a  corrupt  imagination. 

Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  they  prophesie,  speak  seve- 
rall  languages,  talk  of  astronomy,  and  other  unknown  sciences 
to  then?,  (of  which  they  have  ever  been  ignorant)  "I  have  in 
briefe  touched  :  only  this  T  will  here  add,  that  Arculanus, 
Bodine,  (lib.  3.  cap.  6.  dcemon.)  and  some  others,  "hold  as  a 
manifest  token  that  such  persons  are  possessed  with- the  dive), 
(so  doth  ^  Hercules,  de  Saxonia,  and  Aponensis)  and  fit  only 
to  be  cured  bv  a  priest.  But  Guianerius,  "^Montaltus,  Pom- 
ponatiusof  Padua,  and  Lemnius  fLib.^.  cap.  2^,  referr  it  wholly 
to  the  ill-disposition  of  the  '  humour,  and  that  out  of  the  au- 
thority of  Aristotle,  prob.  30.  1,  because  such  symptomes  are 
cured  by  purgine;  and  as,  by  the  striking  of  a  flint,  fire  is  in- 
forced,  so,  hy  the  vehement  motions  of  spirits,  they  do  elicere 
voces  inauditas,  compel  strange  speeches  to  be  spoken.  Ano- 
ther argument  he  had  from  Plato's  reminhcentia,  which  is,  all 
out,  as  likely  as  that  which  sMarsilius  Ficinus  speaks  of  his 
friend  Picrlconus;  bv  a  divine  kinde  of  infusion,  he  understood 
the  secrets  of  nature,  and  tenents  of  Grecian  and  barbariati 
philosophers,  before  ever  he  heard  of,  saw,  or  read  their 
workes  :  but  in  this  I  should  rather  hold,  with  Avicenna  and 
is  associates,  that  such  symplomes  proceed  from  evd  spirits, 
which  take  all  opportunities  of  humours  decayed,  or  otherwise, 
to  pervert  the  souie  of  man;  and  besides,  the  humour  it  self  is 
lalneiim  diaboU,  the  divels  bath,  and  (as  Ag^rippa  proves) 
doth  intice  hin^  to  seise  upon  them. 


SECT.  IV.  MEMB.  I.. 

Prognosticks  of  Melancholy^ 

PROGNOSTICKS,  or  signs  of  things  to  come,  are  either 
good  or  bad.  If  this  malady  be  not  hereditary,  and  tnkeM 
at  the  beginning,  there  is  good  hopeol  cure;  recens  curalione7n 
71071  habet  dijficilem,  saith  Avicenna  fl.  3.  Fen,  I.  Tract.  4.  c. 
ISJ .  That  which  is  with  laughter,  of  all  others,  is  most  secure, 
gentle,  and  remiss  (Hei'cules  d6  Saxonia).  ^  If  that  evacuatiou 
of  hcBuirods^  or  VMices  which  ihey  call  the  water  beluuemilie' 

•Memb.  1.  Subs.  3.  of  this  partition,  cap.  16.  in  9.  Rhasis.  .*,Si^i«dain,o- 
nis  nulla  sunt,  nisi  quod  loquaiitur  ea  qua:  ante  riesciebant,  ut  'I'eutonicuni  auJ  altud 
idioma,  &c.  =  Cap.  12.  tract,  tie  mel.  ''Tract.  13-  c.  4.  '  Cap, 

9.  f  Mira  vis  concitnt  humorcs,  ardorq.  e  vehemens  mentem  exa;(ilat,  quum,  &c. 
B  Prafat,  Jamblici  u)y.>terii$.  ""Si  melancholicis  hamorrhoides tupevvwjcriut, 

varices,  vd,  (ut  tjuibuidaai  placet)  aqua  inter  cutem,  solvituv  malum. 
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skin,  shall  happen  to  a  melancholy  man,  his  miserie  is  ended 
(Hippocratfs  ^/j//o/-.  (i.  \\J,  Gak'n  fl.  Q.  de  mor bis  vulgar, 
com.  QJ  confirms  the  same;  aiul  to  this  aphorisme  of  Hippo-* 
crates  all  the  Arat'iAns,  new  anc)  old  Latin subscribe  (Mon- 
taltiis,  c.  «.•).   Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Mercurialis,  Vitiorius,  Fa- 
yentinns,  &c.)    iSckenkius  /.  1.  obseryat.  med.  c.  de  MavidJ 
illustrates  this  aphorisnie,  with  an  example  of  one  Daniel  IVdercr 
a  coppersmith,  that  was  long  melancholy,  and  in  the  end  mad 
about  the  twenfy-seavcnth  vear  of  his  age:  these  varices  or 
water  began  to  arise  in  his  thighs  ;  and  he  was  freed  from  his 
inadness.    Marius  the  Roman  was  so  cured,  some  say,  though 
with  great  pain.    Sckenkius  hath  some  other  insiancesof  wo- 
men that  have  been  helped  by  flowing  of  their  moneths, 
which  before  were  stopped.  That  the  opening  of  the  haeau'ods 
■will  do  as  much  -for  men,  all  physitiansjoyntly  siguifie,  so  they 
be  voluntary,  some  say,  and  not  by  compulsion.    All  melan- 
choly men  are  better  after  a  quartane.     "Jobertus  saith, 
scarce  ariy  man  hath  that  ague  twice.    But,  whether  it  free 
him  from  this  malady,  'tis  a  question ;  for  many  phvsitians 
ascribe  all  along  agues  for  especial  causes,  and  a  quartane  ague 
atnongst  the  rest.  ''Khasis,  fcont.  lib.  1.  trad. Q.J  Whenme- 
lancholy  gets   out  at  tl).e  superficies  of  the  skin,  or  selles, 
breaking  ont  in  scabs,  leprosie,  onorphew,  or  is  purged  hj 
stools,-,  or  ly  the  vrine,  or  that  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  and 
those  varices  appear,  the  disease  is  dissolved.  Guianerius 
(cap.  b.  tract.  15j  adds  dropsie,  jaundise,  dysentery,  leprosie, 
as  good  signs,  to  these  scabs,  mor[)hews,  and  breaking  out, 
and  proves  it,  out  of  the  sixth  of  Hippocrates  Aphorismes. 

Evil  prognosticks,  on  the  other  part.  Inveterata  melancho- 
lia incuralili-! ;  if  it  be  inveterate,  it  is  *^incurable  (a  common 
axiome),  aut  difficulter  curabilis,  (as  they  say  that  make  the 
best)  hardly  cured.  This  Galen  witnesseth  (I.  3.  deloc.  affect, 
cap.  6J  :  ^le  it  in  luhom  it  will,  or  from  ivhat  cause  soever, 
it  is  ever  long,  luaijward,  tedioiis,  and  hard  to. he  cured,  if 
once  it  he  habituated.  As  Lucian  said  of  the  gowt,  she  was  ^the 
queen  of  the  diseases,  and  inexorable,  may  we  say  of  melan- 
choly. '  Yet  Paracelsus  will  have  all  diseases  whatsoever  cura- 
ble, and  laughs  at  them  which  think  otherwise,  as  T.  Erastus 
(part.  3j  objects  to  him;  although,  in  another  place,  hereditary- 
diseases  he  accounts  incurable,  and  by  no  art  to  be  ^rcmoveds 

»  Cap.  10.  de  quartana.  >>  Cum  sanguis  exit  per  supcrficiem,  et  rcsidct  melan- 
cholia  per  scabicm,  morpheam  nigrara,  vei  cxpurgatur  per  inferiorcs  partes,  vel  uri- 
nam,  &c.  noi)  crit,  Sec.  splcii  inagnificalur,  ct  varicw  apparent.  Quia  jam  conversa 
in  naturam.  ''In  quocunquo  sit,  a  quacunque  caussa,  hypocon,  prassertim, 

ecmper  est  longa,  morosa,  nec  facile  curari  potest.  <=  Regina  morborum  el 

inexorabilis.  ^  Omne  delirium,  quod  oritur  a  pauciUtc  cerebri,  mcurabile, 

Hildcsheiui.  spicil.  dc  mania. 
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Hildesheim  fipicil.  2.  de  melj  holds  it  less  dangerous,  If  only 
-imamimtion  be  hurt,  and  not  reason:  ''the  gentlest  ts  j  torn 
blood,  worse  from  choler  adust,  hut  the  worst  oj  alljrom  me- 
lancholy putrificd.     ^Bruel  esteems  hypochcndmcal  Jeast 
dancreroas,  and  the  other  two  species  (opposite  to  Galen)  hard- 
est to  be  cured.    <lThe  cure  is  hard  in  man,  but  much  more 
difficult  in  women.    And  both  men  and  women  must  take 
notice  of  that  saying  of  Montanus  fpro  Ablate  IlaloJ  :  U  us 
maladij  doth  commonly  accompany,  them  to  their  grave;  phy- 
sillans  may  ease,  and  it  may  lye  hid  for  a  time;  but  they 
cannot  quite  cure  it,  but  it  will  return  again  more  violent  and 
sharp  than  at  first,  and  that  upon  every  small  occasion  or 
errour:  as  in  Mercurie's  weather-beaten  statue,  that  was  once 
all  over  gilt,  the  open  parts  were  clean,  yet  there  was  injim- 
Iriis  aurum,  in  the  chinks  a  remnant  of  gold— there  wi)l  be 
some  reliques' of  melancholy  left  in  the  purest  bodies  (if  once 
tainted),  not  so  easily  to  be  rooted  otit.    ^  Oftentimes  it  dege- 
nerates into  epilepsie,  apoplexie,  convulsions,  and  blindness, 
(by  the  authority  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen)  e  all  averr,-if  once 
it  possess  the  ventricles  of  the  brain— Frambesarius,  and  Sal  • 
lust  Salvianus  adds,  if  it  get  into  the  optick  nerves,  blindness. 
Mercurialis  fconsil.  <20j  had  a  woman  to  his  patient,  that  from 
melancholy  became  epileptick  and  blind.    ''If  it  come  from  a 
cold  cause,  or  So  continue  cold,  or  increase,  epilepsie,  convul- 
sions follow,  and  blindness;  or  else,  in  the  end,  they  are  mop- 
ed, sottish,  and,  in  all  their  actions,  speeches,  gestures,  ridicu- 
lous.   '  If  it  come  from  an  hot  cause,  they  are  more  furious, 
and  boisterous,  and  in  conclusion  mad.    Calescentem  melan- 
chnliam  scopius  sequitur  onania.    ""If  it  heat  and  increase,  that 
is  the  common  event:  ^per  circuitus,  ant  semper,  ins  anit ; 
he  is  mad  by  fits,  or  altogether:  for  (as  ™Sennertus  contends 
out  of  Crato)  there  is  seminaritim  ignis  in  this  humour,  the 
very  seeds  of  fire.    If  it  come  from  melancholy  natural  adust, 
and  in  excess,  they  are  often  dcemoniacal  (Montanus). 

"Seldome  this  malady  procures  death,  except  (which  is  the 
greatest,  most  grievous  calamity,  and  the  miserie  of  all  miseries) 

»  Si  sola  imaginatio  laedatiir,  et  non  ratio.  I"  Mala  a  sanguine  fervente,  deterior 
a  bile  assata.  pessima  ab  atra  bile  putrefacta.  <=  Difficilior  cura  ejus  qua  fit 

viiio  corporis  totius  et  cerebri.  ^  Difficilis  curatu  in  viris,  multo  difficilior  iu 

foeminis.  '  Ad  interitum  plerumque  homines  comitatur  :  licet  medici  levent 

plerumque,  tamen  non  tollunt  iinquam,  sed  recidet  acerbior  quum  antea,  minima, 
occasione,  aut  errure.  ^  Pcriciilum  est,  ne  degeneret  in  epilepsiam,  apoplcxiam, 

convulsionem,  c:6citatem.  e  Montalt.  c.  25.  Laurentius.  Nic.  Piso.  Her, 

de  Saxoni  •,  Aristotle,  Capivaccius.  '  Favent.  Humor  frigidus  sola  delnii  caus- 

sa,  furoris  vcro  humor  calidus.  Heurinus  calls  madness  sfibolem  melancholia;. 

'Alexander,  1.  1.  c.  18.        "'Lib.  1.  part.  2.  c.  11.         ■>  Montalt.  c.  15.  Rara 

mora  aut  nunquam,  nisi  sibi  ipsis  infcrant. 
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they  mike  away  themselves;  which  is  a  frequent  ihincr,  and 
familiar  amongst  ihcai.  'Tis  tlippocrates  observation,  Ga- 
kn  s  s?!itence,  (ctd  nwriem  lime?//,  lamen  pUriiwqae  silt 
ipsis  mortem  conscmunt,  I.  3.  de  Lous  ajfi^-t.  cap.  7}  the 
doom  of  all  physiiians.  Hus  Kabbi  Moses  anhori.mcs  the 
prognosticon  of  Avicenna,  lUiasis,  Aelius,  Gordonius,  Vales- 
CLis,  Altomarus,  Sallust  Salvianus,  Capivaccius,Mcrcatus,  licr- 
cuies  de  Saxonia,  Piso,  Bruel,  Fnchsius,  all,  &c. 

Et  saepe  usque  a.leo,  mortis  fonriidine,  vifae 
Pe.rcipit  iuleiix  odium,  hicisqne  videndaj, 
Ut  sibi  consdscat  mairenti  pectore  letum. 

And  so  far  forth  deaths  terrour  doth  affright. 
He  makes  away  hiiuself,  and  hates  the  light: 
To  make  an  end  of  feare  and  griefe  of  heart. 
He  voluntary  dyes,  to  ease  his  smart. 

In  such  sort  doth  the  torture  and  extremity  of  his  miscrie 
torment  him,  that  he  can  take  no  pleasure  in  his  life,  but  is  in 
a  manner  inforced  to  offer  violence  unto  himself,  to  be  freed 
from  his  present  insufTerable  pains.  So  some  (saitn  Fracas- 
torius)  in  furl/ 1  hut  most  in  despair.,  sorro  to,  feare,  and  out  of 
the  anguish  and  vexation  cf  their  soules,  offer  violence  to  them- 
selves ;  for  their  life  is  unhappy  and  miserable.  Theij  caii 
take  no  rest  in  the  night,  nor  sleep :  or,  if  they  do  slumber^ 
fearf  ul  drcames  astonish  them.  In  the  day-time,  they  are  af- 
frighted still  by  some  terrible  object,  and  torn  in  peeces  vi'itU 
suspition,  feare,  sorrow,  discontents,  cares,  shame,  anguish, 
'&c.  as  so  many  wild  horses,  that  they  cannot  he  quiet  an 
hour,  a  minute  of  time,  but,  even  against  their  u'ilh,  they  are 
intent,  and  still  thinking  of  it ;  they  cannot  forget  it  ;  it 
grinds  their  soules  day  and  night;  they  are  perpetually  tor- 
mented, a  burden  to  themselves,  as  Job  was  ;  they  can  nei- 
-  ther  eat,  drink,  or  sleep.  Psal.  107.  18.  Their  soule  abhor- 
reth  all  meal,  and  they  are  brought  to  deaths  door,  ^  being 
bound  in  mi-ierie  and  iron:  they  curse  their  stars  (with  Job), 
^  and  day  of  their  birth,  and  wish  for  death  (for,  as  Pineda  and 
most  interpreters  hold,  .Tob  was  even  melancholy  to  despair,  and 
almost  Smadness  it  self):  they  murmur  many  times  against 
the  world,  friends,  allies,  all  mankind,  even  against  God  him- 
self in  the  bitterness  of  their  passion:  vivere  nolunt,  mori 
nesciunt ;   live  they  will  not,  dye  they  cannot.    And,  in 

•Lib.  de  Insan.  Fabio  Calvo  Intcrprete.    Nonmilli  violentas  maniis  sibi  info- 
-Tunt.  Lucret.  1.  S.  *  Lib.  2.  de  Intcil.  Saspe  mortem  sibi  conscis- 

cunt  ob  timorem  et  tristitiam,  tzedio  vitx  affecti  ob  furorem  et  desperationcm.  Est 
enim  infera,  &c.    Ergo  sic  perpetuo  afflictati  vitam  oderunt,  se  prajcipltant.  his 
~  malis  carituri,  aut  inlcrficiunt  se,  aut  talc  quid  committunt.  PsaL  107.  10. 

•Job.  3.  3.  fjob.  6.  9.  g  Vi  doloris  et  tiislitiaE  ad  insaniam  pent  redar- 

tus.  Seneca, 
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the  midst  of  these  squalid,  ugly,  and  such  irksome  dayes,  they 
seek  at  last  (findiiVT;  no  comfort,  Mio  remedy  in  this  wretched 
life,  to  be  eased  of  all  by  death.  Omnia  appetunt  honum : 
all  creatures  seek  the  best,  and  for  their  good,  as  they,  hope, 
sub  specie^  in  shew  at  least^  vel  quia  mori  pulchrum  'piUant, 
(saith  ''Hippocrates)  vel  quia  putant  hide  se  majoribus  malis 
Liber ari,  to  be  freed  as  thev  wis  i.  Though,  many  times,  as 
^sop's  fishes,  they  leap  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  it 
self,  vet  they  hope  lo  be  eased  by  this  meanes;  and  therefore, 
(saith  Felix  ^Piaterns)  after  many  tedious  dayes,  at  last,  either 
by  droiuiiing,  hanging,  or  some  such  fearful  end,  they  preci- 
pitate or  make  away  themselves :  many  lamentable  examples 
are  daylij  seen  amongst  us :  alius  ante  fores  se  laqueo  suspen- 
dit,  (as  Seneca  notes)  alius  se  prcecipHavit  a  iecto,  ne  domi- 
num  stomachantem  audiret;  alius,  ne  reduceretur  a fugd,Jer- 
rum  adegit  in  viscera:  so  many  causes  there  are 

His  amor  exitio  est,  furor  his  


love,  griefe,  anger,  madness  ;  and  shame,  &c.  'Tis  a  commou 
calamity,  ''a  fatal  end  to  this  disease:  they  are  condemned  to  a 
violent  death,  by  ajury  of  physitians,  furiously  disposed,  car- 
ryed  headlong  by  their  tyrannizing  wills,  inforced  by  miseries  ; 
and  there  remains  no  more  to  such  persons,  if  that  heavenly 
physitian,  bv  his  assisting  grace  and  mercy  alone,  do  not 
prevent,  (for  no  humane  perswasion  or  art  can  help)  but  to  be 
their  own  butchers,  and  execute  themselves.  Socrates  his 
cicuta,  Lucretia's  dagger,  Timon's  halter  are  vel  to'  be  had  ; 
Cato's  knife,  and  Nero's  sword,  are  left  behind  them,  as  so 
many  fatal  engins,  bequeathed  lo  posterity,  and  will  be  used, 
to  the  worlds  end,  by  such  distressed  soules:  so  intolerable, 
unsufFerable,  grievous  and  violent  is  their  ],ain,  ^so  unspeak- 
able, and  continuale.  One  day  of  griefe  is  an  hundred  yeares, 
as  Cardan  observes:  'lis  carnificina  hominum,  angor  animi,  as 
well  saith  Aretreus,  a  plague  of  the  soule,  the  cramp  and  con- 
vulsion of  the  soule,  an  epitome  of  hell  ;  and,  if  there  be  an 
hell  upon  earth,  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  melancholy  man;  lieart: 

For  that  deep  torture  may  be  callM  an  hell, 
When  more  is  felt,  than  one  haih  power  to  tell. 

Yea,  that  which  scoffing  Lucian  said  of  thcgowt  in  jest,  I  may 
truly  affirm  of  melaocholy  in  earnest, 

•'In  salulis  suse  desperatione  proponunt  sibi  mortis  desiderium.  Oft.  Hortf. 

2'     5-  ^  Lib.  de  insanii.  Sic  sic  juvat  ire  per  umbras.  «^  Cap.  3.  de 

mentis  olienat.  Mtrsti  degunt,  dum  tandem  mortem,  qu;im  liment,  suspendio  aut 
submcrsione,  aut  aliqua  alia  vi,  ut  multa  tristia  exempla  vidimus.  ""Arcula- 
rus,- in  9.  Rhasis' c,  16.  Cavcndum,  ne  ex  alto  se  prjEcipitent;  aut  alias  la^dant, 
«0  omnium  opinionibusincogitabilc  malum!  Lucian.  Mortesque,  millc,  mille,  dual 
vivit,  neces,  (rent,  peritquc.  Heinsius,  Austriaco, 

Vol.  I.  G  g 
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O  triste  nomen  !  O  diis  odibile, 
'Melancholia  laciymosa,  Cocyti  filial 
Tu  Tartar!  specubus  oi»acis  edita 
Erinnys,  utero  quam  Mcgaera  suo  tulit, 
Et  ab  uberibus  aliiit,  cuiijue  parvulae 
Atnarulentum  in  os  lac  Alecto  dedit. 
Omnes  abominabrlera  te  daeniones 
Produxere  in  lucem,  exitvo  niortaliuni. 

Et  paullo  post — 

Non  Jupiter  fert  talft  telom  fulminis, 
Non  uUa  sic  proceUa  ssevit  aeqnoris, 
Non  irnpetuosi  tanta  vis  est  turbinis. 
An  aspcros  sustineo  nnorsus  Cerberi  ? 
Num  virus  Echidnae  membra  mea  depascltur? 
Aut  tunica  sanie  titveta  Nessi  sanguinis? 
Illacrymabile  et  immedicabile  malum  hoc. 

O  sad  and  odious  name!  a  name  so  fell. 

Is  this  of  melancholy,  brat  of  hell. 

There  born  in  hellish  darkness  doth  it  dwell. 

The  Furies  brought  it  up,  Megaera's  teat, 

Alecto  gave  it  bitter  milk  to  eat. 

And  all  conspir'd  a  bane  to  mortal  men. 

To  bring  this  divel  out  of  that  black  den. 

Jupiter's  thunderbolt,  nor  storm  at  sea. 
Nor  whirl-vi'inde,  doth  our  hearts  so  much  dismay. 
What?  am  I  bit  by  that  fierce  Cerberus? 
Or  stung  by  serpents  so  pestiferous  ? 
^  Or  put  on  shirt  that's  dipt  in  Nessus  blood  ? 

My  pain's  past  cure ;  physick  can  do  no  good. 

No  torture  of  body  like  unto  it; 

 Siculi  non  invenere  tyranni 

Majus  tormentum ; 

no  strappados,  hot  irons,  Phalaris  bulls, 

'  Nee  ira  deum  tantum,  nec  tela,  nec  hostis. 

Quantum  sola  noces  animis  illapsa. 

Jove's  wrath,  nor  divels,  can 

Do  so  much  harm  to  th'  soule  of  man. 

All  fearcs,  griefes,  suspitions,  discontents,  imbonitles,  Insuavi- 
ties,  are  swallowed  up  and  drowned  in  this  Euripus,  this  Irish 
sea,  this  ocean  of  miserie,  as  so  many  small  brookes;  'tis  co- 
a^ulum  omnium  cerumnarum,  which  ''Ammianus  applyed  to 
his  distressed  Palladius.  I  say  of  our  melancholy  man,  he  is 
the  cream  of  humane  adversity,  the  -^quintessence,  and  upshot; 

»  Rcgina  morborum,  cui  famulanturomncs  etobcdiiint.  Cardan.  ''Eheu!  quis 
intus  Scorpio,  &c.  Seneca,  A€t.  4.  Here.  CEt.  «Silius  lulicus,  ^L'lh.  29. 
•Hie  omnis  imbotiitas  et  Inwavitas  cooiistit,  ut  TcrtuUiani  verbi*  utar,  orat.  ad 
3*aityr. 
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all  other  diseases  whatsoever  are  but  flea-bitings,  to  melancholy 
in  extent  :  'tis  the  pitch  of  them  all, 

*  Hospitium  est  calamitatis.    Quid  verbis  opus  est  ? 
Quamcunque  malam  rem  quaeris>  illic  reperies : 

What  need  more  words  ?  'tis  calamities  inn. 
Where  seek  for  any  mischiefe,  'tis  within; 

and  a  melancholy  man  is  that  true  Prometheus,  which  is  bound 
to  Caucasus ;  the  true  Tityus,  whose  bowels  arc  still  by  a  vul- 
ture devoured  (as  poets  faign) ;  for  so  doth  ''Lilius  Giraldus 
interpret  it  of  anxieties,  and  those  griping  cares;  and  so  ought 
it  to  be  understood.  In  all  other  maladies,  we  seek  for  help  : 
if  a  leg  or  an  arm  ake,  through  any  distemperature  or  wound, 
or  that  we  have  an  ordinary  disease,  above  all  things  whatso- 
ever we  desire  help  and  health,  a  present  recovery,  if  by  any 
meanes  possible  it  may  be  procured  :  we  will  freely  part  with  all 
our  other  fortunes,  substance,  endure  any  miserie,  drink  bitter 
potions,  swallow  those  distastful  pills,  suffer  our  joynts  to  be 
seared,  to  be  cut  off,  any  thing  for  future  health ;  so  sweet,  so 
dear,  so  precious  above  all  things  in  this  world  is  life:  'tis  that 
we  chiefly  desire,  long  and  happy  dayes;  C^multos  da,  Jupiter, 
annus  9  increase  of  yeares  all  men  wish;  but,  to  a  melancholy 
man,  nothing  so  tedious,  nothing  so  odious  ;  that  which  they  so 
carefully  seek  to  preserve,  "^he  abhorrs,  he  alone.  So  intolerable 
are  his  pains,  some  make  a  question,  graviores  morli.  corporis 
an  animi,  whether  the  diseases  of  the  body  or  minde  be  more 
grievous  :  but  there  is  no  comparison,  no  doubt  to  be  made  of 
it;  midto  enim  scevior  longeque  est  airocior  a?iimi  quam  cor- 
poris cruciatus  (Lem.  I.  1.  c.  12):  the  diseases  of  the  minde 
are  far  more  grievous. — Totum  hie,  pro  viiliiere  corpus  ;  body 
and  soule  is  misafiTected  here,  but  the  soule  especially.  So  Car- 
dan testifies  (de  rerum  var.  lib.  8.  AOJ  :  '^Maximus  Tyrius  a 
Platonist,  and  Plutarch,  have  made  just  volumes  to  prove  it. 
^ Dies  adimit  cegritudinern  hominihus ;  in  other  diseases  there 
is  some  hope  likely ;  but  these  unhappy  men  are  born  to  mi- 
serie, past  all  hope  of  recovery,  incurably  sick;  the  long  r  they 
live,  the  worse  they  are;  and  death  alone  must  ease  them. 

Another  doubt  is  made  by  some  philosophers,  whether  it  be 
lawful  for  a  man,  in  such  extremity  of  pain  and  griefe,  to  make 
away  himself,  and  how  those  men  that  so  do  are  to  be  cen- 
sured. The  Platonists  approve  of  it,  that  it  is  lawful  in  such 
cases,  and  upon  a  necessity.  Plotinus  [l.  de  heatitud.  c.  7y>, 
and  Socrates  himself  defends  it,  (in  Plato's  Pheedon)  :  if  any 

•  Plautus.  ''Vlt.  Herculls.  «  Pcrsius.  ^  Quid  est  miscrius  in  vita, 

quam  velle  inori  ?  Seneca.  «Tom.  2.  Libello,  an  graviores  passiones,  &c 

f  Ter, 
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man  labour  of  an  incur atle  disease,  he  may  dispatch  himself ^ 
if  it  be  to  his  good.    Epicurus  and  his  followers,  the  Cynicks* 
and  Stoicks,  in  general  affin-n  it,  Epictetus  and  ^Seneca  amongst 
the  rest :  quamcunqiie  veram  esse  viamad  libertatem  ;  any  w^y 
is  allowable,  that  leads  to  liberty;  ^'let  iis  give  God  thanks, 
that  no  man  is  compelled  to  live  against  his  will:  '  quid  ad 
hominem  clanstra,  career,  custodiaF  liherum  ostium  hahet ; 
death  is  alwayes  ready  and  at  hand.    Vicles  ilium  preecipitem 
locilm,  illud  f  umenP  dpst  thou  see  that  steep  place,  that  liver, 
that  pit,  that  tree?  there  is  liberty  at  hand;  effiigia  servitutis 
et  doloris  sunt,  as  that  Laconian  lad  cast  himself  headlong, 
fnon  serviam.,  aiehat  puerj  to  be  freed  of  his  miserie.  Every 
vein  in  thy  body,  if  these  htnimis  operosi  exitus,  will  set  thee 
free:  ^uid  tua  refert,  finem  facias  an  accipiasP  there's  no, 
necessity  for  a  man  to  live  in  miserie.    Malum  est  necessitati 
vivere  ;  sed  in  necessitate  viv-ere,  nccessitas  rmlla  est.  Igna- 
tius, qui  sine  caussd  morilur ;  etstultus,  qui  cum  dolore  vivit 
Cldem,  cpi.  58J .  Wherefore  haih  our  mother  the  earth  brought 
put  poysons  (srVith  ''Pliny)  in  so  great  a  qu.antily,  but  thatmea 
in  distress  might  make  away  themselves?  which  kings  of  old 
had  ever  in  a  readiness,  ad  incerta  fortunes  venenum  sub  cus- 
tode  promtum  (Livy  writes),  and  executioners  alwayes  at 
hand.    Speusippus,  being  sick,  was  met  by  Diogenes ;  and, 
carrycd  on  his  slaves  shoulders,  he  made  his  moan  to  the  phi- 
iosopher  :  but,  T  pitty  thee  not^  quoth  Diogenes,  qui,  cum  talis 
sis,  vivere  suslincs:  thou  maist  be  freed  when  thou  wilt, — - 
meaning  by  death.   ^  Seneca  therefore  commends  Cato,  Dido, 
and  Lucretia,  for  their  generous  courage  in  so  doing,  and 
o.thcrs  that  voluntarily  dye,  to  avoid  a  greater  mischiefe,  to  free 
themselves  from  miserie,  to  save  their  honour,  or  vindicate 
tlieir  good  name,  as  Cleopatra  did,  as  Sophonisba  (Syphajt 
wife)  did,  Hannibal  did,  as  Junius  Brutus,  as  Vibius  Virius, 
and  those  Campanian  senatours  in  Livy  fDec.  3.  lib.  6J,  to 
escape  the  Roman  tyranny,  that  poysoned  themselves.  The- 
Tnistocles  drauk  bulls  blood,  rather  than  he  would  fight  against 
his  countrey  ;  and  Demosthenes  chose  rather  to  drink  poyson, 
Publius  Crassi  filius,,  Censorius,  and  Plancus,  those  heroical 
Romans,  toniakeawaythemselves,,than  to  fall  into  their  enemies 
hands.  How  many  my  riades  besides  in  all  ages  might  I  remember, 

 ,  ^  qvii  sibi  letuju 

Insontes  peperere  manu,  &c. 

^Razis,  in  the  Maccabees,  is  magnified  for  it,  Sampson's 
4^ath  approved.    So  did  Saul  and  Jonas  sin ;  and  many  wor- 

%Patct  exitus;  si  pugnare  ron  vultis,  licet  fugere  :  quis  vos  tenet  invitos?  De 
provid.  cap.  8.  yXgamus  Deo  gr^tias,  quod  nemo  invitus  in  vita  teneci; 

potest.  «  Epist.  26.  Senec.  et  dc  s;icra.  2.  cap.  15.  etEpist.  70.  ct  12.  ">  LiU 
f .  cap,  88.  Terra  mater  nostri  miscrta.        «.Epist,  24.  71,  82.      ^  2  Mac.  14.  42. 
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thy  men  and  women,  quorum  memoria  cclelraiur  in  ecclesm, 
saith  ^  Leminchus,  for  killing  themselves  to  save  their  chastity 
and  honour,  when  Rome  was  taken  (as  Austm  mstances, 
de  Civit.  Dei.  cap.  16.)  Jerome  vindicateth  the  same  /zw  Jo- 
namj;  and  Ambrose  ft.  3.  de  virgiiiitaiej  commendeth  Pela- 
gia  tor  so  domg.  Eusebms  (lih.  8.  cap.  \5j  admires  a  Roman 
matron  lor  the  same  fact,  to  save  her  self  from  the  lust  ot 
Maxentius  the  tyrant.  Adelhelmus,  abbot  of  Malmesbury, 
calls  them  bealas  virgines,  rjuce  sic,  ^^c  Titus  Pomponius 
Atiicus,  that  wise,  discreet,  renowned  Roman  senatour,  Tullie  s 
dear  friend,  when  he  had  been  long  sick,  as  he  supposed  of  an 
incurable  disease,  vitamque  produceret  ad  augendos  dolore.^, 
sine  spesalufis,  was  resolved  voluntarily  by  famine  to  dispatch 
himself,  to  be  rid  of  his  pain;  and  when  as  A-grippa  and  the 
rest  of  his  weeping  friends  earnestly  besought  him,  osciilan- 
tes  obsecrarent,  ne  id,  quod  natura  cogeiet,  ipse  acceleraref, 
not  to  offer  violence  to  himself— i^'i^/i  a  selled  resoluiion  he 
desired  again  they  ivould  approve  of  his  good  intent,  and  not 
seek  to  dehor  t  him  from  it;  and  so  constantly  dyed,  precesqne 
eorum  taciturnd  sua  olstinatione  depressit.  Even  so  did 
Corellius  Rufus,  another  grave  senatour,  (by  the  relation  of 
Plinius  Secundus,  epist.lib-.  ] .  epist.  famish  himself  to 
death;  pedibus  correptus,  cim  incredibiles  cruciatnset  indig- 
nissima  tormenta  pateretur,  a  cibis  ovinino  abstinuii :  dgv- 
ther  he  nor  Hispulla  his  wife  could  divert  him;  but  destinatus 
mori  obstinate magis,  &c.  dye  he  woidd,  and  dye  he  did.  So  did 
Lycurgus,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Chrysippus,  Empedocles,  witli 
myriades,  &c.  In  wars,  for  a  man  to  run  rashly  upon  imminent 
danger,  and  present  death,  is  accounted  valour  and  magnani- 
mity ;  ^to  be  the  cause  of  his  own,  and  many  a  thousands  ruine 
besides,  to  commit  wilful  murther  in  a  manner,  of  himself  and 
others,  is  a  glorious  thing;  and  he  shall  be  crowned  for  it. 
The  ''Massagetse  in  former  times,  '^Barbiccians,  and  I  know  not 
what  nations  besides,  did  stifle  their  old  men,  after  seaventy  . 
yeares,  to  free  them  from  those  grievances  incident  to  that  age. 
So  did  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Choa;  because  their  ay-r 
was  pure  and  good,  and  the  people  generally  long  lived,  ante- 
vertehant  fatum  suum,  priusqiiam  manci  fore?it,  aut  imbe- 
ciUitas  accederet,  papavere  vel  cicutd ;  with  poppy  or  hem- 
lock they  prevented  death.  Sv  Thomas  More,  in  his  Utopia, 
commends  voluntary  death,  if  he  be  si^i  avt  aliis  moles t us,, 
troublesome  to  himself  or  others:  "  especially  if  to  live  he  a 

*  V  indicatio  Apoc.  lib.        •>  As  amongst  Turkes  and  others.  Bobemns,  d^ 

moribus  gent.  ^  i£lian.  lib.  4.  cap.  1  Omnes  70  annum  cgressos  intciiiciiiijt. 
*Lib.  2.  Pracscrtim  quam  tormentum  el  vita  sit,  bona  spc  frctus,  accib&  vitii,  v«l\i3! 
a  carccre,  se  exiraat^  vel  ab  aliis  eximi  sua  voluntate  patiatur. 
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torment  to  him,  let  him  free  himself  with  his  own  hands  from 
this  tedious  life,  as  from  a  prison,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  freed 
ly  others.  »  And  'tis  the  same  teiient 'which  Lacirtius  relates 
of  Zeno,  o\A  :  juste  sapiens  sibi  mortern  consciscit,  n  in 
acerbis  dohribus  versetur,  membrorum  mutilatione,  aut  mor- 
lisceore  curandis,  and  which  Plato  (Q.  de  legibusj  approves, 
if  old  age,  poverty,  ignnmmv,  &c.  oppress;  and  which  Fabius 
expresseth  in  effect  (Prcefat.  7.  Institut.J  nemo  nisi  sua 
culpa,  diu  dolct.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  China,  (saith  Mat. 
RIccius  theJesuite)  ^ifthe^j  be  in  despair  of  belter  fortunes,  or 
tyred  and  tortured  with  iviserie,  to  bereave  themselves  of  life ^ 
and  many  times,  to  spite  their  enemies  the  more,  to  ha?ig  at 
their  door.  Tacitus  the  historian,  Plutarch  the  philosopher, 
much  approve  a  voluntary  departure,  and  Austin  fde  civ.  Dei, 
I.  I.e.  29^  defends  a  violent  death,  so  that  it  be  undertaken  in 
^  good  cause :  nemo  sic  moriuus,  qui  non  fuerat  aliquando 
moriturus  :  quid  autem  interest,  quo  mortis  genere  vita  ista 
Jiniatur,  quando  ille,  cui  fmitur,  iterum  viori  non  cogitur  ? 
^c.  no  man  so  voluntarily  dyes,  but,  volens  nolens,  he  must 
dye  at  last  ;  and  our  life  is  subject  to  innumerable  casualties  : 
who  knows  when  they  may  happen?  utrum  satius  est,  iinam 
perpeti  moriendo,  an  omnes  timere  vivendoP  '^rather  suffer  one 
than  feare  all.  Death  is  better  than  a  bitter  life  fEc.  30.  n): 
**and  a  harder  choyce  to  live  in  feare,  than  by  once  dyeing  to  be 
freed  from  all.  Cleombrotus  Ambraciotes  perswaded  I  know 
not  how  many  hundreds  of  his  auditours,  by  a  luculent  oration 
he  made  of  the  miseries  of  this,  and  happiness  of  that  other 
life,  to  precipitate  themselves:  and  (having  read  Plato's  divine 
tract  de  animdj  for  examples  sake,  led  the  way  first.  That  neat 
epigram  of  Callimachus  will  tell  you  as  much ; 

Jamque  vale,  Soli  cum  dlceret  Ambraciotes, 

In  Stygios  fertur  desiluisse  lacus, 
Morte  niliil  dignum  passus :  sed  forte  Platcnis 

Divini  eximium  de.nece  legit  opus. 

*  Calenus  and  his  Indians  hated  of  old  to  dye  a  natural  death  : 
the  Circumcellians  and  Donatlsts,  loathing  life,  compelled 
others  to  njake  them  away  ; — with  many  such  ;  '^but  these  are 

•  Nam  quis,  amphoram  exsiccanS,  fascem  exsorberet  ?  (Seneca,  epist  58.)  quis  in 
poenas  ct  risum  viveret?  Stulti  est  manere  in  vita  cum  sit  miser,  '>Expedit. 
ad  Sitias,  1.  1.  c.  9.  Vel  bonorum  desperatione,  vel  maloruni  perpcssjonc,  fracti  et 
faligati,  vel  manus  violentas  sibi  inferunt,  vel,  ut  inimicis  suis  acgre  faciant,  &c. 
«  So  did  Anthony,  Galba,  VitcUius,  Otho,  Aristotle  himself,  &c.  Ajax  in  despair, 
Cleopatra  to  save  her  honour.  ^  Inertius  deligitur  diu  vivere  in  timore  tot  mor- 

borum,  quam,  semel  moriendo,  nullum  deinceps  formidare.  Curtius,  1,  16. 

'  Laqueus  pratcisus,  cont.  J.  1.  5.  Quidam,  naufragio  facto,  amissis  tribus  likens  ct 
toxore,  suspenditsc;  praecidit  illi  quidam  ex  praetcrcuntibus  laqueum:  alibcrato  rem 
fit  tnaleficii.  Seneca, 
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false  and  pagan  pvositions,  prophane  stoical  paradoxes,  wicked 
examples :  it  boots  not  what  heathen  philosophers  determine  in 
this  kinde:  they  are  impious,  abominable,  and  upon  a  wrong 
ground.    No  evil  is  to  be  done ^  that  good  may  come  of  it; 
reclamat  Christus,  reclamat  scriptura ;  God,  and  all  good 
men  are   against  it.  He  that  stabs  another,  can  kill  his  body  ; 
but  he  that  stabs  hinjself,  kills  his  own  soule.  ^ Male  meretur, 
(^id  dat  mendico,  quodtdat;  nam  et  illnd  quod  dot,  perit ;  et 
tin  producit  vitarn  admiseriam:  he  that  gives  a  begger  an 
almes  (as  that  comicall  poet  said)  doth  ill,  because  he  doth. but 
prolong  his  miseries.    But  Lactantius  fL  6.  c.  7.  de  vero  cul' 
tv)  calls  it  a  detestable  opinion,  and  fully  confutes  it  (lib.  3. 
de  sap.  cap.  \8j and  S'.  Austin  (cp.  32.  ad  Maccdoniiim^ 
cap.  61.  ad  Dulcitiwn  TrihunumJ  :  so  doth  Hierom,  to  Mar- 
cella  of  Blaesilla's  death  :  non  recipio  tales  animas  ^c.  he  calls 
such  men  martyres  stvlice  pkilosopkice :  so  doth  Cyprian  fde 
duplici  marlyrioj  :  si  qui  sic  moriavtur,  avt  inflrmitas,  aut 
ambitio,  aut  dementia,  cogii  eos :  'tis  meer  madness  so  to  do; 
^  furor  est^  ne  moriare,  mori.    To  this  effect  writes  Arist.  3, 
Ethic.  Lipsius,  Manuduc.  ad  Sto'icam  Philosophiam,  lib.  3. 
dissertal.  '23  :  but  it  needs  no  confutation.    This  only  let  me 
add,  that,  in  some  cases,  those  '^hard  censures  of  such  as  offer 
violence  to  their  own  persons,  or  in  some  desperate  fit  to 
others,  which  someiimes  they  da  by  stabbing,  slashing,  Sec. 
are  to  be  mitigated,  as  in  such  as  are  mad,  beside  themselves 
for  the  time,  or  found  to  have  been  long  melancholy,  and  that 
in  extremity  :  they  know  not  what  they  do,  deprived  of  reason, 
judgement,  all,  ""as  a  ship,  that  is  void  of  a  pilot,  must  needs 
impinge  upon  the  next  rock  or  sands,  and  suffer  shipwrack. 
^P.  Fovestus  hath  a  story  of  two  melancholy  brethren,  that 
made  awav  themselves,  and  for  so  fowl  a  fict,  were  accordingly 
censured  to  be  infamouslv  buryed,  as  in  such  cases  they  use, 
to  terrific  others  (as  ii  did  the  Milesian  virgins  of  old)  :  but, 
upon  farther  examination  of  their  miserie  and  madness,  the 
censure  was  revoked,  and  they  were  solemnly  interred,  as  Saul 
was  by  David  f2  Sam.  2.  4.J  and  Seneca  well  adviseth  irascere 
interfectori,  sed  miserere  interfecti ;  be  justly  offended  with 

»See  Lipsins,  Marmduc.  ad  Stoicam  philosophiam,  Jib.  3-  dissert.  22.  D.  King's 
14.  Lect.  on  Jonas.  D.  Abbot's  6.  Left,  on  the  same  prophet.  *  Plautus. 

«  Martial.  ^  As  to  be  buried  out  of  Christian  burial,  with  a  stake.  Idem  Plato 

(9.  dc  legibus)  vult  separatim  sepeliri,  qui  sibi  ipsis  mortem  consciscunt,  &c.  lose 
their  goods,  &c.  «  Navis,  destituta  nauclero,  in  terribilem  alJquem  scopulum 

impingit.  f  Observat.  6  Seneca,  traft.  I.  1.  8.  c.  4.  Lex,  honiicida  in- 

sepultus  abjiciatur:  contradicitur,  ,eo  quod  afferre  sibi  manus  co^ftus  sit  assiduis 
malis;  suramam  inrdicitatem  suam  ,in  ^loc  removit,  quod  .cxistimabat  iicerc  mij». 
JO  moxi. 
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him,  as  he  was  a  murderer,  but  pitty  him  now  as  a  dead  man. 
Xhus  of  their  goods  and  bodies  we  can  dispose ;  but  what  shall 
become  of  their  soule^,  God  alone  can  tell;  his  mercy  may 
come  inter  pontem  et  fontem^  inter  gladium  et  juguJiim^  be- 
twixt the  bridge  and  ihc  brook,  the  knife  and  the  throat. 
Quod  cuiquam  contigit,  cuivls  potest :  who  knows  how  he 
may  be  tempted  ?  It  is  his  case;  it  may  be  thine : 

•  Quae  sua  sors  hodie  est,  eras  fore  vestra  potest. 

We  ought  not  to  be  so  rash  and  rigorous  in  our  censures, 
as  some  are  :  charity  will  judge  best :  God  be  merciful  unto 
us  all ! 


•  Buchanan.  Eleg.  lib. 
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Cure  of 
mdancholy  , 
is  either  * 


Sect.  1, 
General 
to  all, 
■which 
con- 
tains 


or 


<Mem. 

1.  From  the  divel,  magicians,  witches,  &c.  bv 


Unlawful  1 
meanes  for- " 
bidden. 


or 


r 'J 


or 


Lawful 
meanes, 
which  arc 


charms,  spells,  incantations,  images,  &c. 
Qiicst.  1.  Whether  they  can  cure  this 

other  such  like  diseases  ? 
Qjiest,  2.  Whether,  if  they  can  so  cure,  it 
be  lav/ful  to  seek  to  them  for  help  ? 
Immediately  from  God,  a  Jove  principiuwy 
by  prayer,  &c. 
3.  Qjtest,  1.  Whether  Saints  and  their  reliques 
can  help  this  infirmity? 
Quest.  2.  W' hether  it  be  lawful  in  this  case 
to  sue  to  them  for  aid  ? 

Subsect. 

1.  Physitiav,  in  whom  is  required 
science,  confidence,  honesty,  &c. 

2,  Patient,  in  whom  is  required 


or 


4.  Medi- 
ately by 
Nature, 
which 
concerns 
and 

works  by 


obedience,  constancy,  willing- 
ness, patiejice,  confidence,bounty, 
&c,  not  to  praftise  on  himself. 


3.  Physick, 
which  con- 
sists of 


Diactetical 
'Pharmaceutical  ^ 
Chirurgical  n 
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JDiaetetical 
which  con- 
sists in  re- 
forming 
those  six 
non-natural 
Slings,  as  in 


Matter  and 
quality. 
1.  Subs, 


Dyet  rccti-^ 
fied. 

1.  Memb. 


or 


Fish 


Herbs 


3.  Ayr  refti. 
fied,  with  a 
digression  of 
the  ayr. 


4.  Exercise 


Memh.  6. 
passions 
and  per- 
turbations 
oftheminde 
rectified. 


'Such  moati  as  arc  casie  of  digestion,  well 
dressed,  h.)t,  sod,  &c.  yong,  moist,  of 
good  nourishment,  &c. 
Bicari  of  pure  wheat,  well  baked. 
Water  clc.ir  from  the  fountain. 
Wine  and  drink  not  too  strong,  &c. 

^Mountain  birds,  partridge,  phea- 
F If-sK        3  ^"^ils,  &c. 

Hen,  capon,  jnutton,  veal,  kid, 

rabbit,  &c. 
That  live  in  gravelly  waters,  at 
pike,  pcarch,  trowt,  sca-fish, 
solid,  white,  &c. 
Borage,   bugloss,   bawm,  suc- 
cory, endive,  violets,  in  broth, 
(     not  raw,  &c. 
Fruitsand  \  °f  ^^'^         apples  cor- 

roots.    ;  winde,  oranges,  «5cc. 

(     parsnips,  potatoes,  &c. 
Ouan     ^       seasonable  and  usual  times  of  repast,  in 
'    <     good  order,  not  before  the  first  be  concoct- 
■''       (     ed,  sparing,  not  '  vermuch  of  one  diih. 
Rectification   of  retention  and  evacuation,    as  costjveness,  venery, 
bleeding  at  nose,  moneths  stopped,  baths,  &c 

Naturally  in  the  choyce  and  site  of  our  countrey, 
dwelling-place,  to  be  hot  and  moist,  light,  wholesome, 
pleasant,  &c. 

Artificially,  by  often  change  of  ayr,  avoiding  windes, 

fogs,  tempests,  opening  windows,  perfumes,  &c. 
Of  body  and  minde,  but  moderate,  as  hawking,  hunting, 
riding,  slinoting,  bowling,  fishing,  fowling,  walking, 
in  falre  fields,  galleries,  tennis,  bar. 
Of  minde,  as  chess,  cards,  tables,  &c.  toseeplayes,  masks, 
&c.  serious  studies,  business,  all  honest  recreations. 
5.  Rectification  of  waking  and  terrible  dreames,  &c. 
^6.  Rectification  of  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  minde.  ^ 
'  Subsect. 

1.  By  using  all  good  meanes  of  help,  confessing  to  a 
From           J     friend,  &c. 

himself.        )  Avoiding  all  occasions  of  his  infirmity. 

I  Not  giving  way  to  passions,  but  resisting  to  his  ut- 
(_  most. 

2.  By  faire  and  fowl  meanes,  counsel!,  comfort,  good 
per?wasion,  witty  devices,  fiftions,  and,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, to  satisfie  his  minde. 

3.  Musick  of  all  sorts  aptly  applyed, 

4.  Mirth,  and  mefry  company, 
or  r  Memb. 

1.  General    discontents    and  grievances 
satisfied. 

2.  Particular  discontents,  as  deformity  of 
Sect.  3.              body,  sickness,  baseness  of  birth,  &c. 
A  consola-       3.  Poverty  and  want,  and  such  calami- 
tory  digres-       ties  and  adversities, 
sion,  con-       4-  Against    servitude,    losi    of  liberty, 
taining  re-          imprisonment,  banishment,  &c. 
mediesto all-^  5.  Against  vain  feares,  sorrows  for  death 
discontents        of  friends,  or  otherwise, 
and  passions    6.  Against  envy,   livor,   hatred,  malice, 
oftheminde       emulation,  ambition,  and  self-love,  &c, 

7.  Against  repulses,  abuses,  injuries,  con« 
tempts,  disgraces,  contumelies,  slaa» 
ders,  and  scofFes,  &c. 

8.  Against  all  other  grievous  and  ordinary 
symptomci  of  this  disease  of  m,ela*» 
choly. 


{' 


I 


from  his 
friends. 
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Sect.  4. 
Pharmaceu- 
tic€,  orPhy- 
sick  which 
curcth  with 
medicines,  j 
with  a  di- 
gTcssion  of 
thiskindeof 
physick,  is 
either 
Memb.  1. 
^uisect.  1. 


or 


Simples 
altering 
melan- 
choly, 
with  a  di-«( 
gression 
of  exotick 
Simples 
2.  Subs. 


or  < 


Com- 
pounds 
altering 
melan- 
choly, 
with  a  di- 
gression 
of  com- 
pounds. 
1.  Subs. 


Purging  (I  \^    ments,  po: 

^Particular  to  the  three  distinct  Species,  Sp  TJIJ 


c 
u 


n 
C 


3 


fTo  the  heart;  borage,  bugloss, 
scorzonera,  &c. 
To  the  head  ;  bawm,  hops,  nenu- 
phar, &c. 
Liver;  eiipatory,  artemisia,  &c. 
f Herbs.         Stomach;  wormwood,  centaury, 

3.  Subs.    <;  pennyroyal. 
Spleen ;  ceterach,  ash,  tamerisk. 
To  purifie  (he  blood ;  endive,  suc- 
cory, &c. 

Againstwinde;  origan,  fennel,  aiu- 
seed,  &c. 

4.  Pretious  stones ;  as  smaragdes,  chelidonies, 
&c.    Minerals,  tt gold.  Sec. 

■Wines ;  as  of  hellebor, 
bugloss,  tamerisk,  &c, 
fluid  Syrups  of  borage,  bu- 

hops,  epithyme, 
succory,  &c. 
or       z' Conserves  of  violets, mai- 
<ienhair,   borage,  bu- 
gli'ss,  roses,  &c. 
Confections;  treacle,  Mi- 
thridate,  eclegmes  or 
linctures. 
Diambra,  diantho^^ 
Diamargaritum  caK- 

dum. 
Diamoschum  dulce. 
Electuarium  de  gem- 
mis. 

Lajtificans  Galeni  & 

Rhasis. 
Diamargaritum  fri- 

gidum. 
Diarrhodon  abbatis. 
Diacorolli,  diacodi- 
um,  with  their  ta- 
blets. 

^Condites  of  all  sorts,  &c. 
Oyls'jf  camomile,violets,  roses,  &c. 
Oyntments.  a  abastritum  populeum, 
&c. 

^  Liniments,  plasters,  cerotes,  cata- 
plasms, frontals,  fomentations, 
epithemes,  sacks,  bags,  cdoxa- 
ments,  posies,  &c. 


consist- 
ing. 


or 


solids  as 
those  aro 
matical 
confec- 
tions. 


hot 


or 


cold 


Out- 
wardly 
used,  as 
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Medicmes 

purging 
melan- 
choly, 
»re  cither 
Hmk.  2. 


Simp1«s 
purging 
melan- 
choly. 


fl.  Subs. 
Upward, 
as  vomits 
<  or 
I  Dowii- 
I  ward. 
^2.  Sul>s. 


^Asarabacca,  laarell,  while  hellcbor,  scllla 
)    or  sea-onyon,  antimony,  tobacco. 

'  More  gentle  ;  as  sena,  epitliyme,  polypody, 

myrobaianes,  fumitory, 
^Stronger;  Aloi?s,  lapis  Armenus,  lapis  lazuli, 

black  hellebor. 
Mouth 


-a 

O 


or 

3.  Subsi 
Com- 
pounds 
purging 
melan- 
■choly.- 


n  Chirurgica!  physick, 


Liquid   as  potions,  juleps, 
syrups,  wine  of  hellcbor,. 
bugluss,  Sec. 
Solid,    as   lapis  Armenus, 
and  lazuli,  pills  of  India, 
pills  oi  fumitory,  &cc. 
lSuperiour<  ^     Electuaries,    diascna,  con- 

parts,  or  ^        fection  of  hamech,  hiero- 

logadiuin,  &c. 
Not  swallowed,    as  gargarisms, 
masticatories,  &c. 
or  Nostrils ;   sneezing    powders,  odoraments, 

perfumes,  (Sec. 

Inferiour  parts,  as  clysters  strong  and  weak,  and  suppo* 
sitories  of  Castilian  soap,  hony  bayled,  &c. 

Phlebotomy,  to  all  parts  almost,  and  all  the  distinct 

species. 
With  knife,  horseleeches, 
vrhich  consists  of  illem^.^  Cupping-glasses. 
3.  J  Cauteries,  and  searing  with  hot  irons,  boriag. 

j  Dropax  and  sinapismus. 

(,  Issues  to  severall  parts,  and  upon  severall  occasions. 
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'^Sect.  5. 
Cure  of 
hcad-melan-^ 
«holy. 
ikf>U>.  1. 


1.  Subject.  r  J-  ■ 

Moderate  dyet,  meat  of  good  juyce,  moistniiig,  easie  of  digestion. 

Good  ayr. 

Skcp  more  than  ordinary. 

Excrements  dayly  to  be  voided  by  art  or  nature. 

Exercise  of  body  and  minde  not  too  violent,  or  too  remiss,  passiohs 

of  the  minde,  and  perturbations  to  be  avoided. 
2.  Blood-letting,  if  there  be  need,  or  that  the  blood  be  corrupt,  in  the 
arm,  forehead,  &c.  or  with  cupping-glasses. 

Preparatives;  as  syrup  of  borage,  bugloss,  epithyme,  hops, 

with  their  distilled  waters,  &c. 
Purgers-,  as  Montanus  and    Matthiolus  helleborismus, 
Quercetanus   syrup  of  hellebor,  extract  of  he!lebor, 
pulvis  Hali,  antimony  piepared,  Rulandi  aqua  mira— 
It/is :  which  are  used,  if  gentler  medicines  will  not  take 
place ;  with  Arnoldus  vinum  buglossatum,  sena,  cassia, 
myrobalanes,  aiirum  potabile,  or  before  Hamech^  pil, 
Inda:.  hiera.  pil.  delap.  Armeno,  lazuli. 
Cardans  nettles,  frictions,  clysters,  suppositories,  sneez* 
ings,  masticatories,  nasals,  cupping-glasses. 
To  open  the  haemorrhoids  with  horseleeches,  to  apply 
horseleeches  to  the  forehead  without  scarification,  to  the- 
,   shoulders,  thighs. 

Issues,  boring,  cauteries,  hot  irons  in  the  suture  of  th« 

crown.  ; 
A  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink.  ', 
Bezoars  stone,  amber,  spice. 
Conserves  of  borage„  bugloss,  roses,  fumitory^ 


3.  Prepa- 
ratives and  < 
purgers. 


4.  Avcrt- 
crs. 


5.  Cordl 
als,  resol- 


vers,  hin- >  Confection  of  alchermes. 


dcrers. 


6.  Correc- 
tors of  ac- 
,cidcnts,asj 


Electvariiim  Ixtificans  Qahni  &  Ahasis, 
Diamargaritum  frig,  diahoraginatum,  &c. 
'Odoraments  of  ^oses,  violets. 
Irrigations  of  the  head,  with  the  decoctions  of  nymphea, 

lettice,  mallowes,  &c. 
F.pithemes,  oyntments,  bags  to  the  heart. 
Fomentations  of  oyl  for  the  belly. 

Baths  of  sweet  water,  in  which  weresod  mallowes,  violets, 
roses,  water-lilies,  borage  flowers,  rams  heads,  &c. 

Poppy,  nymphea,  lettice. 


a, 

V 


3 
o 
o 

a, 

o 


Simples 


Inwardly  < 
taken, 


or 


or 


Com- 
pounds; 


roses,  purslaie,  henbane, 
mandrake,  nightshade, 
opium,  &c. 
(  Liquid,  as  syrups  of  poppy, 
verbasco,  violets,  roses. 
Solid,  as  rtquies  Nicholai^ 
Pkilonium  Rornanuiriy  lau- 
danum Paracelsi. 
Oyls  of  nymphea,  poppy,  violets,  rosei, 

mandrake,  nutiircgs. 
Odoramcnts   of   vinegar,  rose-water, 
opium. 

Frontals    of    rose-cake,  rose-vinegar, 

nutmerr. 
o 

Oyntments,  alabastritum,  unguentum  po- 
puleum,  simple  or  mixt  with  opium. 
Irrigations  of  the  head,  feet,  spunges, 
musick,  murmur  and  noyse  of  waters. 
Frictions  of  the  head,   and  outward 
parts,  sacculi  of  henbane,  wormwood 
_    at  his  pillow,  &c. 
Agaln.1t  terrible  dreames ;  not  to  sup  late,  or  cat  pease, 
cabbage,  venison,  meats  heavy  of  digestion,  use  bawm, 
harts-tongue,  &c, 
I  Against  ruddiness  and  blujhing,  inward  and  outwaril 
I.  remedies. 


Outward- 
ly used, 


4 


I 
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SI  r  Dyet,  preparatives,  purge n,  avc-rters,  cordials,  correctors,  a»  before. 

Cureot  me-  1  phlebotomy,  in  this  kindc  mon 


rancholy 
over  the 
kody. 


lip  Cure  of 
Hypochon- 
driacal or  . 
•windy  me- 
lancholy, 
$.  hitmb. 


y.  111  this  Kinde  more  necessary,  and  more  frequent, 
{  To  correct  and  cleanse  the  blood  with  fumitory,  sena,  succory,  din- 
I     dclion,  endive,  &c. 

^     Subsecf.  1. 
Phlebotomy,  if  need  require. 

Dyet,  preparatives,  avertcrs,  cordials,  purgeri,  as  before,  saving  that 

they  must  not  be  so  vehement. 
Use  of  penny-royal,  Vkrormwood,  centaury  sod,  which  alone  hath 
cured  many. 

To  provoke  urine  with  aniseed,  daucus,  asarum,  5tc.  and  stools,  if 

need  be,  by  clysters  and  suppojitorie'.. 
To  respect  the  spleen,  stomach,  liver,  hypochondrics. 
To  use  treacle  now  and  then  in  winter. 
To  vomit  after  meales  sometimes,  if  it  be  inveterate. 

'  Galanga,  gentian, 


To  expel 
^winde. 


Inwardly 
taken, 


or 


o 
or 


Pu. 
CO 


c 


8 

'5- 


cniila,  angelica, 
calamus    aromaticus,  zedoary, 
china,  condite  ginger,  &c. 
Pennyroyal,    rue,    caiamint,  bay 
leaves  and  berries,  scordium, 
bettany,  lavender, camomile,  cen-^ 
taury,     wormwood,  cummin, 
broom,  orange  pills. 
Saifrpn,  cinnamon,  mace,  nutmeg, 
pepper,   musk,    zedoary  with 
wine,  &.C. 
Aniseed,  fennel-seed,  ammi,  carl, 
cummin,  nettle,  bayes,  parsley, 
grana  paradisi. 
Dianisum,  diagalanga,  diaciminum,  dia- 
calaminthes,    electuarium   de  bacci* 
lauri,  bcnedicta  laxativa,  &c.  pulvis 
carminativut,  &  pulvis  descrip.  Anti- 
dotario  FlorentinOj  aromaticum  rosa- 
tum,  Mithridate. 
Outwardly  used,  as  cupping-glasses  to  the  hypochondrics 
•without  scarification,  oyl  of  camomile,  rue,  aniseedj 
their -decoctioQS,  &c. 
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SECUND  PARTITION. 
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THE  CURE  OF  MELANCHOLY, 

rSECTlON. 
THE  FIRST<  MEMBER, 

f  SUBSECTION. 


Unlawful  Cures  rejected. 

INVETERATE  melancholy,  howsoever  it  may  seem  to  be 
a  continuate,  inexorable  disease,  hard  to  be  cured,  accom- 
panying them  to  their  graves  most  part  (as  ^Montanus  ob- 
serves), yet  many  times  it  may  be  helped,  even  that  which  is 
most  violent,  or  at  least  (according  to  the  sam€f  ^  author)  it 
may  be  initigaied  ajid  much  eased.  Nil  dcsperandum.  It 
may  be  hard  to  cure,  but  not  impossible  for  him  that  is  most 
grievously  affected,  if  he  be  but  willing  to  be  helped. 

Upon  this  good  hope  I  will  proceed,  using  the  same  method 
in  the  cure,  which  I  have  formerly  used  in  the  rehearsing  of 
the  causes ;  first  general^  then  particular ;  and  those  accord- 
ing to  their  severall  species.  Of  these  cures  some  be  lawful^ 
some  again  unlawfut,  which  though  frequent,  familiar,  and 
often  used,  yet  justly  censured,  and  to  be  controverted  :  as, 
first,  whether,  by  these  diabolical  meanes,  which  are  commonly 
practised  by  the  divel  and  his  ministers,  sorcerers,  witches, 
magicians,  &c.  by  spells,  cabalistical  words,  charmes,  cha- 
racters, images,  amulets,  ligatures,  philtres,  incantations, 
&c.  this  disease  and  the  like  may  be  cured  ?  and,  if  they  may, 
whether  it  be  lawful  to  make  use  of  them,  ihose  magnelical 
cures,  or  for  our  good  to  seek  after  such  meanes  in  any  case? 
The  first,  whether  they  can  do  any  such  cures,  is  questioned 


•  Cnnsil  235.  pro  Abbate  Italo. 
nus  afi&cictur,  si  volet. 


*  ConsU.  23.  Aut  curabitur,  aut  certe  mi 
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amongst  many  writers,  some  affirmine:,  some  cicnyinsr.  Valc- 
sius,  cant.  med.  lib.  5.  cup.  fi.  Malluis  Maleficor.  Heiiniius 
/.  3.  pract.  med.  cap.  28.  Coelius,  lib.  16.  c.  16.  Delrio' 
torn.  3.  Wieriis,  iib.  2.  depr^slig.  da>m.  Libanius,  Lavater) 
de  sped.  part.  2.  cap.  J.  [Jolbrcuner  the  Liuhcran  in  Pislo^ 
fziivi,  Polydore  Virg.  1.  l.deprodig.  Tandlcrus,  Lcmnius, 
(Hippocrates,  and  Aviccnna  amongst  the  rcsi )  denye  that  spirits 
or  divcls  have  any  power  over  us,  and  rcFerr  all  (with  Pompo- 
natius'  of  Padua)  to  natural  causes  and  humours.  OF  the  other 
opinion  are  Bodinus,  D(«/rto;/o?»a///ia^,  lib.  3.  cap.  2.  Arnoldus, 
Marcellus  Empiricus,  J.  Pistorius,  Paracelsus,  Apndix.  Magic. 
Agrippa,  lib. '2.  de  occult.  Philos.  cap.  36.  69.  71.  72.  et  I.  3. 
c.  23  et  10.  Marcilius  Ficinus,  de  uit.  coelit.  compar.  cap.  13. 
15.  18.  21.  ^c.  Galeottus,  de  promiscud  doct.  cap.  21.  Jo- 
x'ianus  Ponlanus,  Tom..  2.  Plin.  lib.  28.  c.  2.  Strabo,  lib.  15. 
Geog.  Leo  Suavius ;  Goclenius,  cle  ung.  armar.  Oswaldus 
Crollius,  Ernestus  Burgravius,  D\  Find,  &c. — Cardan  fde 
suit.)  brings  many  proofes  out  of  Ars  Noioria,  and  Solomon's 
decayed  workes,  old  Hermes,  Artesius,  Costaben  Luca,  Pica- 
trix,  &c.  that  such  cures  may  be  done.  They  can  make  fire  it 
sliall  not  burn,  fetch  back  iheeves  or  stoln  goods,  shew  their 
absent  faces  in  a  glass,  make  serpents  lye  still,  &taunch  blood, 
salve  gowts,  epileps;  s,  biting  oi  mad  dogs,  tooUi-ake,  melan- 
choly, et  om7iia  mundi  mala,  make  men  immortal,  yong 
again,  as  the  ^  Spanish  marquiss'is  said  to  have  done  by  one  of 
his  slaves, and  soitie,  which  juglers  in  '°  China  maintain  stil!  (as 
Tragaltius  writes)  that  they  can  do  by  their  e.vtraordinary  skill 
in  physick,  and  some  of  our  modern  chymis-ts- by  their  strange 
limbecks,  by  their  spells,  philosophers  stones  and  charmes. 
^Many  doubt,  saith  Nicholas  Taurellus,  u>kethen'  the  di- 
vel  can  cure  such  diseases  he  hath  not  made  ;  and  some  flatly 
denj/e  it :  howsoever  comrnori  experience  confirms  to  our  asto- 
Tiishment,  that  magicians  can  work  suck  feats,  and  that  the 
divel  without  impediment  can  penetrate  thro?tgh  all  the  parts  of 
our  bodies,  and  cure  such  maladies,  by  meanes  to  us  unknown. 
Danieus,  in  his  tract  de  Sortiariis,  subscribes  to  this  of  Taurellus ; 
Erastus  fde  lamiisj  maintaincth  as  much;  and  so  do  most  di- 
vines, that,  out  of  their  excellent  knowledge  and  long  experience, 
they  can  commit  '^agentes  cum  patientibus,  colligere  semina  re- 
rum,  eaquematerice  appUcare,  as  Austin  inferrs  (de  Civ.  Dei, 

»Vide  RcnDtum  Morty,  Anim.  in  scholam  Salernit.  S8iSi  ad  40  annos  pos- 
seiit  prodiicere  vitam,  cur  non  ad  cciilum  ?  si  ad  centum,  cur  non  ad  mille  ? 
>  Hist.  Chinensium.  Alii  dubitaut  au  dsemon  possit  morbos  curare  quos  non 

fecit;  aliincgant;  sed.  quotidiana  expcrientia  confinnat,  magos  magno  niultorum 
stuporc  morbos  curare,  singulas  corporis  partes  citra  inipediincntum  pcrmeare, 
et  mediis  nobis  i^notis  curare.  Ageniia  cum  patiaitibus  conjungunt. 
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de  Trhiil.  lib.  3.  cap.  7.etSj  :  tbey  can  work  stupend  and  admi- 
r:ible  conclusions;  we  see  ihe  effects  only,  but  not  the  causes  of 
them.  Nothing  so  familiar  as  to  hear  of  such  cures.  Sorcerers 
are  too  common;  cunning  men,  wizards,  and  white-witches 
(as  they  call  them),  in  every  village,  which,  if  they  be  sought 
unto,  will  help  almost  all  infirmitTes  of  body  and  mmde — scr- 
^atores'xn  Latin ;  and  they  have  commonly  S'.  Catherine's  wheel 
printed  in  the  roof  of  their  mouth,  or  in  some  other  part  about 
them  ;  r.esislimt  incantatorim  prcestigiis,  (^Boissardus  writes) 
7norhos  a  aagis  motos  prnpulsant,  &'c.  that  to  doubt  of  it  any 
loncver,  ^  or  not  to  beleeve,  were  to  run  into  that  other  scep- 
iicul  extream  of  incredulity,  saith  Taurellus.  Leo  Suavius 
(in  his  comment  upon  Paracelsus)  seems  to  make  it  an  art, 
which  ought  to  be  approved:  Pistorius and  others  stifly  main- 
tain the  use  of  charms,  words,  characters.  See.  Ars  vera  est; 
sed  pavci  arilficea  reperiuntur  ;  the  art  is  true,  but  there  be 
but  a  few  that  have  skill  in  it.  Marcellus  Donatus  fUb.  2.  de 
hist.  mir.  cap.  \J  proves  out  of  Josephus  eight  bookes  of  anti- 
quities, that  Solomon  so  cured  all  the  diseases  of  the  minde  by 
spells,  charms,  and  drove  away  divels,  and  that  Eleazar  did 
as  miLch  before  Vespasian.  Langius  (in  his  med.  epist.)  holds 
Jupiter  Menecrates,  that  did  so  many  stupend  cures  in  his  times, 
to  have  used  this  art,  and  that  he  was  no  other  than  a  magician. 
Many  famous  cures  are  dayly  done  in  this  kinde;  the  dive!  Is  an 
expert  physitian  (ss  Godelman  calls  him,  lib.  1.  c.  \Sj  :  and 
God  permits  oftentimes  these  witches  and  magicians  to  pro- 
duce such  effects,  as  Lavater  fcap.  3.  lib.  8.  part.  3.  cap.  \J , 
Polyd.  Virg.  (lib.  1.  de  prodigiisj ,  Delrio,  and  others,  admit. 
Such  cures  may  be  done;  and,  Paracels.  (Tom.  4.  de  morb. 
ament.J  stifly  maintains,  ^they  cannot  otherwise  be  cured  but 
hj  spells,  seals,  and  spiritual  physick.  'Arnoldus  (lib.  de 
sigillisj  sets  down  the  making  of  them 3  so  doth  Rulandus, 
and  many  others. 

Hoc  posito,  they  can  effect  such  cures,  the  main  question  is, 
whether  it  be  lawful,  in  a  desperate  case,  to  crave  their  help, 
or  ask  a  wizards  advice.  'Tis  a  common  practice  of  some 
men  to  go  first  to  a  witch,  and  then  to  a  physitian;  if  one  can- 
xiot,  the  other  shall : 

.Flectere  si  nequeunt  superos,  Acheronta  movelunt. 
^It  matters  not,  salth  Paracelsus,  ivhether  it  be  God  orthedivel, 

•  Cap.  1].  de  Servat.  •>  Hsc  alii  rident:  sed  vereor,  ne,  dum  nolumus  esse 

creduli,  vitium  non  effiigiarou?  incredulitntis.  c  i^efert  Solomonem  mentis 

rnorbos  curfisse,  et  dicmones  abcgiise  ipsos  carminibus,  quod  et  coram  Vespasiano 
tecit  Eleazar.  Splritualcs  morbi  spiiitualiter  curari  debent..         •  «  Sigil- 

lum  ex  auro  peculiari  ad  melaiicholiam,  &c.  fLib.  1.  de  occult.  Philos. 

jyjihil  reh-rt,  an  Dei  s,  an  diabolus,  angeli  an  immuqdi  spiritus,  sgro  opcm  fcrant, 
wodo  morbus  cua-tui".  »    »       *  n 
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angels  or  unclean  spirits,  cure  him,  so  that  he  he  eased.  If  a 
man  fall  into  a  ditch,  (as  he  prosecutes  it)  what  matter  is  it 
whether  a  friend  or  an  enemy  help  him  out  ?  and  if  I  be  trou- 
bled with  such  a  malady,  what  care  I  whether  the  divel  himself, 
or  any  of  his  ministers,  by  God'«  permission,  redeem  me?  He 
calls  a  ^magician  God's  minister  and  his  vicar,  applying  that  of 
voi  esiis  dii  prophanely  to  them  (for  which  he  is  lashed  by  T. 
Erastus,  pa;-^  l./o/.  45^  ;  and  elsewhere  he  encourageth  his 
patients  to  have  a  good  faith,  ^  a  strong  imagination,  and  they 
shall Jinde  the  effects  ;  let  divines  say  to  the  contrary  what  they 
will.  He  proves  and  contends  that  many  diseases  cannot 
otherwise  be  cured:  incantatione  orti,  incantatione  curari  de- 
lent;  if  they  be  caused  by  incantation,  ^they  must  be  cured  by 
incantation.  Constantius  fl.'^.J  approves  of  such  remedies: 
Bartolus  the  lawyer,  Peter^rodius  (return  Judic.  lib.  3.  tit.lj, 
Salicetus,  GodeFridus,  with  others  of  that  sect,  allow  of  them, 
^odo  sint  ad  sanitatem,  quce  a  magisjiunty  secusnoji;  so  they 
be  for  the  parties  good,  or  not  at  all.  But  these  men  are  con- 
futed by  Remigius,Bodinus  (deem.  lib.  3.  cap.  '2J  Godelmannua 
(lib.  1.  cap.  8J,  Wierus,  Delrio  (lib.  6.  qucsU.  2.  Tom.  3. 
mag.  inquis.J  Erastus  (de  LamiisJ  ;  all our  divines,  school- 
men, and  such  as  write  cases  of  conscience,  arc  against  it  j  the 
scripture  it  self  absolutely  forbids  it  as  a  mortal  sin  (Leuif.. 
cap.  18,  19>  20.  Deut.  18.  &c.  Rom.  3.  QJ.  Evil  is  not  in 
he  done,  that  good  may  come  of  it.  Much  better  it  were  for  such 

f)atients  that  are  so  troubled,  to  endure  a  little  miserie  in  thia 
ife,  than  to  hazard  their soules  health  for  ever;  and  (asDeirio 
Counselleth)  *  much  letter  dye,  than  be  so  cured.  Some  take 
upon  them  to  expel  divels  by  natural  remedies,  and  magical 
cxorcismes,  which  they  seem  to  approve  out  of  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  church,  as  that  above  cited  of  Josephus,  Eleazar, 
Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Austin.  Eusebius  makes  mention  of  such  j 
■and  magick  it  self  hath  been  publikely  professed  in  some  uni- 
versities, as  of  old  in  Salamanca  in  Spain,  and  Cracovia  in  Po- 
land :  but  condemned,  anno  1318,  by  the  chancellour  and  uni- 
Tersity  of  ^  Paris.  Our  pontificial  writers  retain  many  of  these" 
adjurations  and  forms  of  exorcismes  still  in  their  church;  besides 
those  in  baptism  used,  they  exorcise  meats,  and  such  as  are  pos- 
sessed, as  they  hold,  inChrist'sname.  Read  Hieron.Mengus,  cap, 

»  Magus  minister  et  vicarlus  Dei,  *  UtP.rc  forti  imaginationc,  ct  cxpcrierift 

efffctum  ;  dicaiit  in  adversum  quidquid  voluiit  thcologi.  «  Idem  Pliniuj 

contcndit,  quosdain  esse  morbos,  qui  ircantationibus  solum  curoitur.  *  Out 

talibus  credunt,  aut  ad  corum  domos  cuiites,  aut  suis  domibus  introducunl,  aut 
>nterrogant,  sciant  se  fidcm  Christianam  et  baptismum  prcvaricasse,  et  apnstatas 
■wsse.  Austin,  de  supcrst.  obscrv.  Hoc  pacto  a  Deo  deficitur  ad  diabolum.  1*. 
'Mart.  *  Mori  prastat  quam  supcrstitiosi  sanarijDiscjuis.  mag.  I,  2.  c.  'J»  sect 

l.Tom.  3.         'P.  Uinbard. 
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3.  Pet.  Thyraeus,  part.  3.  cap.  8.  what  exorcismes  they  pre- 
scribe, besides  those  ordinary  meanes  oi^fire^  suffurnigations, 
i'lghts^  cutting  the  aijr  with  swords,  cap.  57,  herbs,  odours  :  of 
which  Tostatus  treats,  2.  Reg.  cap.  16.  qiicest.  43.  You  shall 
finde  many  vain  and  frivolous  superstitious  forms  of  exorcismes 
among  them,  not  to  be  tolerated,  or  endured. 

MEMB.  II. 

Lawful  Cures,  first  from  God, 

BEING  so  clearly  evinced  as  it  is,  all  unlawful  cures  arr 
to  be  refused,  it  remains  to  treat  of  such  as  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  those  are  commonly  such  which  God  hath  ap- 
pointed, ^  by  vertue  of  stones,  herbs,  plants,  meats,  &c.  and 
the  like,  which  are  prepared  and  applyed  to  our  use,  by  art  and 
industry  of  physitians,  who  are  the  dispensers  of  such  treasures 
for  our  good,  and  to  be  honoured fornecessities  sake — God's 
intermediate  ministers,  to  whom,  in  our  infirmities,  we  are  to 
seek  for  help  :  yet  not  so  that  we  rely  too  much,  or  wholly, 
upon  them.  A  Jove  principium;  we  must  first  begin  with 
prayer,  and  then  use  physick  ;  not  one  without  the  other,  but 
both  together.  To  pray  alone,  and  reject  ordinary  meanes,  is 
to  do  like  him  in  ^sop,  that,  when  his  cart  was  stalled,  lav 
flat  on  his  back,  and  cryed  aloud,  "  Help,  Hercules!"  but  that 
was  to,  little  purpose,  except,  as  his  friend  advised  him,  rotis 
lute  ipse  annitaris,  he  whipt  his  horses  withal,  and  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  God  works  by  meaaes,  as  Christ  cured 
the  blind  man  with  clay  and  spittle. 

Orandum  est,  ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano. 

As  we  must  pray  for  health  of  body  and  minde,  so  we  must 
use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  and  continue  it.  Some 
kinde  of  divels  are  not  cast  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer,  and 
both  necessarily  required,  not  one  without  the  other.  For  all 
the  physick  we  can  use,  art,  excellent  industry,  is  to  no  pur- 
pose without  calling  upon  God: 

Nil  juvat  immensos  Cratero  promitterc  montes : 

It  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  help,  run,  ride,  except  God  bless  us.. 

 non  Siculae  dapes 

^  Dulcem  claborabunt  saporem  : 

Npn  avium  citharaeve  cantus, 

•Suffitus,  ftladiorum  ictus,  &c.  tThc  Lord  hath  created  medicines  of  the 

earth  ;  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them,  Eccjtis.  38.  4.  '  My  son  fail 

not  in  thy  sickness,  but  pray  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  he  will  make  thee  whole,  Ecclus 
38.  9.  Hue  omne  principium,  hue  refer  exitum.  Hor.  3,  carm.  Od.  6. 
..itcii.  aad  hue  tare  can  do  no  good. 
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'Non  domuset  fundus,  non  a^ris  acervus  et  aurj, 
iEgroto  possunt  domino  deducere  febres, 

k\y'ith  house,  with  land,  with  mony,  and  with  gold. 
The  master's  fever  will  not  be  control'd. 

We  must  use  prayer  and  physick  both  together :  and  so,  no 
doubt;,  our  prayers  will  be  available,  and  our  physick  take  ef- 
fect. Tis  that  Hezekiah  practised  (2  Kings  20),  Luke  the 
Evangelist;  and  which  we  are  enjoyncd  (Coloss.  4),  not  the 
patient  onlY,  but  the  physitian  himself.  Hippocrates,  an  hea- 
then, required  this  in  a  good  practitioner,  and  so  did  Galen. 
lib.  de  Plat,  et  Hipp.  dog.  lib.  9-  c.  15;  and  in  that  tract  of 
his,  an  mores  sequantur  temp.  cor.  c.  1 1.  'tis  that  which  he 
doth  inculcate,  and  many  others.  Hyperius,  (in  his  first  book 
de  scar,  script.  lect.J  speaking  of  that  happiness  and  good  suc- 
cess which  all  physitians  desire  and  hope  for  in  their  cures,  ^  tells 
them  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  except,  with  a  true  faithf 
they  call  upon  God,  and  teach  their  patients  to  do  the  like. 
The  council  of  Lateran  (Canon,  22^  decreed  they  should  do  so: 
the  fathers  of  the  church  have  still  advised  as  much.  What- 
soever thou  takest  in  hand,  (saith  '  Gregory)  let  God  he  of  thy 
couns ell :  consult  with  him,  thai  healeth  those  that  are  broken 
ill  heart,  (Psal.  147.  3.)  and  bindeth  vp  their  sores.  Other- 
wise, as  the  prophet  Jeremy  (cap.  46.  11^  denounced  to 
/Egypt,  'mvain  shalt  thou  use  many  medicines;  for  thou  shak 
tave  no  health.  It  is  the  same  counsell  which  ^Comineus,  that 
Jjoiifick  historiographer,  gives  to  all  Christian  princes,  upon  oc- 
casion of  that  unhappy  overthrow  of  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy, 
by  meanes  of  which  he  was  extreamly  melancholy,  and  sick  to 
death,  in  so  much  that  neither  physick  nor  perswasion  could 
do  him  any  good, — perceiving  his  preposterous  errour  belike, 
adviseth  all  great  men,  in  such  cases,  ^to  pray  first  to  God  with 
qll  submission  and  penttency,  to  confess  their  sins,  and  then  to 
use  physick.  The  very  same  fault  it  was,  which  the  prophet 
reprehends  in  Asa  king  of  Juda,  that  he  relyed  more  on  phy- 
s.ick  than  on  God,  and  by  all  meanes  would  have  him  to  amend 

a  Hon  1.  1.  ep.  2.  Sint  Croesi  et  Crassi  licet,  non  ,hos  Pactoliis,  aurew 

ondai  agens,  eripiet  unquarn  e  iniseriis.  *  Scieiuia  de  Deo  debet  in  medico 

infixa  est,  Mesue  Arabs.  Sanat  omnes  lan^uores  Deus.  For  you  shall  pray  t  -  your 
Lord,  that  he  would  prosper  that  which  is  given  for  ease,  and  then  use  physick. 
far  the  prolonging  of  life.  Ecclus.  38.  14.  ^  Omnes  optant  quamdam  in  me- 

dicine felicitatcm  ;  sed  hanc  won  est  quod  expcctent,  nisi  Dcuni  vera  hdc  invoccnt, 
atquc  .xgros  nimilitcr  ad  ardentem  vocationem  excltent.  =  Lcniniiis  e  Grcgor. 

*3(hor.  ad  vitam  opt.  instit.  c.  48.  Quidqi.id  meditaris  ag-rcdi  ant  perficCK,  Dcum 
in  consilium  adhibeto.  ^  Commcntar.  lib.  7.  Ob  infcliccm  pugnjm  con- 

tristat.is,  inxgritudinem  incidit,  ita  ut  a  mcdicis  curan  non  posset.  «  In  his 

aiumi  mali-S  princeps  iropriuiis  ad  Dcum  prccclur,  ft  pccUtis  vcnmm  cxorct ;  mdc 
«4  mcdiciaaui) 
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it.  And  'tis  a  fit  caution  to  be  observed  of  all  other  sorts  of 
■men.  The  prophet  David  was  so  observant  of  this  preeept, 
that,  in  his  greatest  miserie  and  vexation  of  minde,  he  put  this 
rule  first  in  practice:  (Psal.  77.  3)  When  J  am  in  heaviness, 
I  will  think  on  God.  (Psal.  86.  4.)  Comfort  the  sonle  of  thy 
servant,  for  unto  thee  I  Uft  up  my  soule.  (and  verse  7-)  In 
the  day  of  trouble  will  I  rail  upon  thee,  for  thou  hearest  me. 
<Psal.  54.  1)  Save  me  0  God,  ly  thy  name,  ^c.  (Psal.  82. 
Psal.  20)  And  'lis  the  common  practice  of  all  good  men:  (Psal. 
a.07-.  13)  when  their  heart  was  humbled  with  heaviness,  they 
cryed  to  the  Lord  in  their  trouble  ;  and  he  delivered  them  from 
their  distress.  And  they  have  found  good  success  in  so  doing, 
as  David  confesselh  (P'sal.  30.  11^  :  Thou  hast  turned  my 
imourning  into  joy :  thou  hast  loosed  my  sackcloth,  and  girded 
me  with  gladness.  Therefore  he  adviselh  all  others  to  do  the 
like  :  (Psal,  31.  24)  All  ye  that  trust  in  the  Lord,  be  strong, 
and  he  shall  establish  your  heart.  It  is  reported  by  ^Suidas, 
speaking  of  Hezekiah,  that  there  was  a  great  book  of  old, 
of  king  Solomon's  writing,  which  contained  medicines  for  all 
manner  of  diseases,  and  lay  open  still  as  they  came  into  the 
temple:  but  Hezekiah,  king  of  Jerusalem,  caused  it  to  be  taken 
away,  because  it  made  the  people  secure,  io  neglect  their  duty 
in  calling  and  relying  upon  God,  out  of  a  confidence  on  those 
remedies.  ^  Minutius,  that  worthy  consul  of  Rome,  in  an  ora- 
tion he  made  to  his  souldiers,  was  much  offended  with  them, 
and  taxed  their  ignorance,  that  in  their  miserie,  called  more  on 
him  than  upon  God.  A  general  fault  it  is  all  over  the  world ; 
and  Minutius  his  spc,ech  concerns  jus  all;  we  rely  more  on  phy- 
sick,  and  seek  oftner  to  physilians,  than  to  God  himself.  As 
much  faulty  are  they  that  prescribe,  as  they  that  ask,  respoct- 
ing  wholly  their  gain,  and  trusting  more  to  their  ordinary  re- 
ceipts and  medicines  many  times,  than  to  him  that  made  them, 
I  would  wish  all  patients  in  thjs  behalf,  in  the  midst  of  their 
melancholy,  to  remember  that  of  Siracides,  (Ecc,  1.  12.  and 
1 3)  The  feare  of  the  Lord  is  glory  and  gladness,  and  rcjoycing^ 
The  feare  of  the  Lordmaketli  a  nierry  heart,  and  giveth  glad- 
ness, and  joy,  and  long  life  ;  and  all  such  as  prescribe  phy^ 
sick,  to  begin  in  nomine  Dei,  as  "  Mesne  did,  to  imitate  Ljk- 
Jius  aFonteEugubinus,  thgit,  in  all  his  consultations,  still  con- 

'  Greg.  Tholos.  To.  2.  1.  28.  c.  7.  Syntax.  In  vcstibnlo  templi  Solomon.  liUci 
remediorum  ciijusque  morbi  fuit,  quern  revulsit  Ezechias,  quod  populus,  neglecto 
Deo  nec  invoca'to,  sanitatem  inde  peteret.  Livius,  1.  23.  .Strcpunt  aures 

clamoribus  plorantium  sociorum,  sspius  nos  quam  deoium  invocantium  opem, 
*  Rulandusadjuiigit  optimam  orationem  ad  finetn  Empiricorum.  Mercurial^  (c.on'iij^ 
25j  ita  concludit.  Montanus  passim,       ^'  pluies  allij  &c. 
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eludes  vvith  a  prayer  for  the  good  success  of  his  business;  and  to 
remember  that  of  Crato,  one  of  their  prcdecessours, /w^e  ava- 
ritiam  ;  et  sine  oratio-ke  et  invocationc  Dei  nihil  facian  avoid 
covetousness,  and  do  nothing  without  invocation  upon  Gad. 


MEMB.  in. 

Whether  it  le  lawful  io  seek  to  Saints  for  aid  in  this  disease, 

THAT  we  must  pray  to  God,  no  man  doubts ;  but  whether 
we  should  pray  to  saints  in  such  cases,  or  whether  they 
can  do  us  any  good,  it  piay  be  lawfully  controverted — whether 
their  images,  shrines,  reliques,  consecrated  things,  holy  water, 
medals,  benedictions,  those  divine  amulets,  holy  exorcismes, 
and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  be  available  in  this  disease.  The 
papists,  on  the  one  side,  stifly  maintain,  how  many  melan- 
choly, mad,  daimoniacal  persons  are  dayly  cured  at  S^Antho- 
nie's  church  in  Padua,  at  S'.  Vitus  in  Germany,  by  our  Lady 
of  Lorctta  in  Italy,  our  Lady  of  Sichem  in  the  Low  Coun- 
treys,  ^  quce  et  ccBcis  lumen,  cegris  salutem,  morti/is  viiavi^ 
claudis  gressum  reddit,  oinnes  morhos  corporis,  animi,  cu- 
rat,  et  in  ipsos  dcemojies  imperium  exercet :  she  cures  halt, 
lame,  blind,  all  diseases  of  body  and  minde,  and  commands 
the  divel  himself,  saith  Lipsius:  25000  in  a  day  come  thi- 
ther :  ^  quis  nisi  numen  in  ilium  locum  sic  induxit.  ?  who 
brought  them  ?  in  auribvs,  in  oculis  omnium  gesta,  nova 
novitia  ;  new  news  lately  done ;  our  eys  and  ears  are  full  of 
her  cures  ;  and  who  can  relate  them  all  ?  They  have  a  proper 
saint  almost  for  every  peculiar  infirmity ;  for  poyson,  gowts, 
agues,  Petronclla  :  S'.  Romanus  for  such  as  are  possessed :  Va- 
lentine for  the  falling  sicknesss;  S'.  Vitus  for  mad  men,  &c. 
And  as,  of  old,  "=  Pliny  reckons  up  gods  for  all  diseases,  fFelri 
fanum  dicatum  estj  Lilius  Giraldus  repeats  many  of  her  ce- 
remonies: all  affections  of  the  minde  were  heretofore  accounted 
gods:  Love,  and  Sorrow,  Vertue,  Honour,  Liberty,  Contumely, 
Impudencv,  had  their  temples ;  tempests,  seasons.  Crepitus 
ventris,  Dea  Facuna,  Dea  Cloacina :  there  was  a  goddess  of 
idleness,  a  goddess  of  the  draught  or  jakcs,  Prema,  Prennm- 
da,  Priapus,  bawdy  gods,  and  gods  for  all  ^  offices.  Varro 
reckons  up  30000  gods;  Lucian  makes  Podagra  (the  gowt)  ^ 
goddess,  and  assigns  her  priests  and  ministers :  and  Melan-» 

•Lipsius.  fcCap.  26.  ^  Lib.  2.  c.  7.  de  Den.    Morbisnue  in  genera 

clcicriptis,  dcos  repcrimus.  Seldcn.  prolog,  c.  3-  dt  diiJ  Syris.  Rosiijus,  *  Sep 

i^lii  Giialdi  syntagma  de  diis,  &c. 
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choly  comes  not  behind;  for  (as  Austin  mentioneth,  lit.  4.  dc 
Civit.  Dei,  cap.  9j  there  was  of  old  Angerona  dea,  &nd  she 
had  herchappel  and  feasts;  to  whom  (saith  aMacrobius)  they 
did  offer  sacrifice  yearly,  that  she  might  be  pacified  as  well  as 
the  rest.  'T\s  no  new  thing,  you  see,  this  of  papists;  and,  in 
my  judgement,  that  old  dotmg  Lipsius  might  have  fitter  dedi- 
cated his  bpen,  after  all  his  labours,  to  this  our  goddess  of 
Melancholy,  than  to  his  Firgo  Halcnsis,  and  been  her  chaplain ; 
it  would  have  becomed  him  better.  But  he,  poor  man,  thought 
no  harm  in  that  which  he  did,  and  will  not  be  perswaded  but 
that  he  doth  well  ;  he  hath  so  many  patrons,  and  honourable 
precedents  in  the  like  kliide,  that  justifie  as  much,  as  eagerly, 
and  more  than  he  there  salth  of  his  Lady  and  Mistriss  :  read 
but  superstitious  Coster  and  Gretser's  Tract,  dc  Cruce  Lanr, 
Arcturus  Fanteus,  de  invoc.  Sand.  Bellarmine,  Delrio,  dis. 
mag.  Tom.  3.  I.  6.  qucest,^.  sect.  3.  Greg.  Tholosanus,  lovi.  2. 
lib.  S.  cap. '2A.  Syntax.  StroziusCicogna, /i^'.4.  cap.  9-  Tyrseus, 
Hieronymus  Mengus;  and  you  shall  finde  infinite  examples  of 
cures  done  in  this  kinde,  by  holy  waters,  reliques,  crosses,  ex* 
orcisraes,  amulets,  images,  consecrated  beads,  &c.  Barradius 
the  Jesuite  boldly  gives  it  out,  that  Christ^s  countenance,  and 
the  Virgin  Marie's,  would  cure  melancholy,  if  one  had  looked 
steadfastly  on  them.  P.  Morales  the  Spaniard  (in  his  book  de 
pulch.  Jes.  et  Mar.)  confirms  the  same  out  of  Carthusianus, 
and  I  know  not  whom,  that  it  was  a  common  proverb  in  those 
dayes,  for  such  as  were  troubled  in  minde,  to  say  Ramus  ad 
-  videiidum  Jilium  MaricB  (let  us  see  the  son  of  Mary),  as  they 
do  now  post  to  S'.  Anthonie's  in  Padua,  or  to  S',  Hilarie's  at 
Poictiers  in  France.  ''In  a  closet  of  that  church,  there  is  at 
this  day  S\  Hilarie's  bed  to  be  seen,  to  which  they  bring  all 
the  madmen  in  the  countrey;  and,  after  some  prayers  and  other 
ceremonies^  they  lay  them  doivn  there  to  sleep,  and  so  they  re^ 
cover.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  those  parts  to  send  all  their 
mad  men  to  S'.  Hilarie's  cradle.  They  say  the  like  of  Tu- 
beryin  ''another  place.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  Cltin,  Camh, 
c.  \J  tells  strange  stories  of  S^  Ciricius  staff,  that  would  cure 
this  and  all  other  diseases.  Others  say  as  much  (as  ^Hospi- 
nian  observes)  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Colen ;  their  names  writ- 
ten in  parchment,  and  hung  aSout  a  patients  neck,  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  will  produce  like  effects.  Read  Lipoman- 
nus,  or  t}]at  golden  legend  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  you  shall 

•  12  Cal.  Jannarii  fcrias  celebrant,  qt  angofes  et  anlmi  solicitudines  propitiata  de- 
pellat.  ''Hanc  divjc  pennam  consecnivi,  Lipsius.  «  Jodocus  Siucerus, 

Uin.  Gallic,  1617.  Hue  mcnte  captos  dcducunt,  et  statis  orationibus,  sacristine 
pcractis  in  illuin  lectum  dormitum  ponnnt,  &c.  <  In  Gall.a  Narboncn&i-, 

«  Lib^  dc  ong.  Festorura.    Collo  suspensa,  ct  pcrgamcno  inscripta,  cum  sigiio  cru« 
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have  Infinite  stones, — or  those  new  relations  of  our  '  Jcsuitcs  In 
Japona  and  China,  of  Mat.  Riccius,  Acosta,  Loyola,  Xavcrius 
Jife,  &c.  Jasper  Belga,  a  Jesuitc,  cured  a  mad  woman  by 
hanging  John's  Gospel  about  her  neck,  and  many  such,. 
Holy  water  did  as  much  in  Japona,  he.  Not|iingso  familiar 
in  their  workcs,  as  such  examples. 

But  we,  on  the  other  side,  seek  to  God  alone.   We  say  with 
David,  (Ps.  46.  l)  God  is  our  hope  and  stren^lhy  and  hdp 
in  irouhle,  ready  to  he  found.  For  their  catalogue  of  examples, 
we  make  no  other  answer,  but  that  they  arc  folse  fictions,  or 
diabolical  illusions,  counterfeit  miracles.    We  cannot  denve 
but  that  it  is  an  ordinary  thing,  on      Anthonie's  day  in  Padua, 
to  bring  divers  mad  men  and  daemoniacal  persons  to  be  cured  : 
yet  we  make  no  doubt  whether  such  parties  be  so  affected  in- 
deed, but  prepared  by.  their  priests,  by  certain  oyntments  and 
drams,  to  cosen  the  commonalty,  as    Hilde^heim  well  saith. 
The  like  is  commonly  practised  in  Bohemia,  as  Matthiolus 
gives  us  to  understand  in  his  preface  to  his  comment  upon 
Dioscorides.    But  we  need  not  run  so  far  for  e,xamples  in  this 
kinde :  we  have  a  just  volume  published  at  home  to  this  pur- 
pose:    A  Declaration  of  egregious  Popish  Imposiures,  to 
with-draw  the  hearts  of  religious  men  under  pretence  of  ca^tr 
hi g  out  Diuels,  practised  hij  Father  Edmunds,  alias  I'Vestoii 
u  Jesuite,  avd  divers  Romish  PriesiSy  his  ivicked  associates^ 
with  the  severall  parties  names,  confessions,  examinations,  &c. 
which  were  pretended  to  be  possessed.    But  these  are  ordinar 
ry  trickes,  only  to  get  opinion  and  moi-sy,  rneer  impostures/ 
jEsculapius  of  old,  that  counterfeit  god,  did  as  many  famous 
pures:  his  temple  (as  ''Strabo  relates)  wasdayly  full  of  patients, 
and  as  many  severall  tables,  inscriptions,  pendants,  donaries, 
&c.  to  be  seen  in  his  church,  as  at  this  day  at  our  Lady  of 
Loretta's  in  Italy.    It  was  a  custonie^  long  since, 

Suspcndisse  potent! 

Vestimenta  maris  deq — Hor.  od.  1.  liL\  5.  od 

To  do  the  like,  in  former  times,  they  were  seduced  and  deluded 
as  they  are  now.  'Tis  the  same  divcl  still,  called  heretofore 
Apollo,  Mars,  Neptune,  YenuS;  ^sculapius,  &c.  as  ^Lactan- 

•Em    Acosta,  com.  renim  Oriente  c;est.  a  societat.  Jesu,  anno  1568.  Epist. 
Gonsalvi  rernandis,  An.  1560,  e  Japonia.  ^  «jpicil.  de  morbi.s  daeinoniaci.s, 

Sic  a  sacriliculis  parati  ungnentis  magicis  corpori  illitis,  ut  stultas  plel.jculae  persua- 
dcant  talcs  curari  a  Sancto  A.itonio.  '  Printfd  at  London,  4to  by  J.  Roberts, 

1605.  ^  Greg.  1  '8.  Cujus  fannm  .xgrotantium  multitudine  refertum  undiqua- 

oue  et  tabellis  pendentibus,  in  quibus  sanati  langnores  crant  inscripti.  'Mai} 
angell  sumserunt  olim  nomen  Jovis,  ].moni,s  Apollinis  &c.  quos  gentiles  dcos 
iticdebant:  nunc  S'.  Scbasliani,  Barbara,  &c.  npmcn  habei;t,  ct  aliuruni. 
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llus  flib.  2.  de  orig.  erroiis,  c.ll)  observes.  The  same  .hipi- 
ter,  and  those  bad  anaels,  are  now  worshipped  and  adored  by 
\  the  name  ot'S'.Scbastilm,  Barbara,  &c.  Christopher  and  George 
'  are  cr>ine  in  their  places.  Our  Lady  succeeds  Venus  (as  they 
use  her  in  many  offices)  :  the  rest  are  otherwise  supplycd  (as 
"Lavater  writes)  ;  and  so  they  are  deluded:  ^  and  God  often 
winks  at  these  irnpostvres,  because  they  forsake  his  word,  and 
heiake  themselves  to  the  divel,  as  they  do  that  seek  after  holy 
water,  crosses,  &c.  (Wierus,  lib.  4.  cap.  SJ .  What  can  these 
-  men  plead  for  themselves  more  than  those  heathen  gods  ?  the 
same  cures^done  by  both,  the  same  spirit  that  seduceth  :  but 
read  more  of  the  pagan  gods  effects  in  Austin,_r/e  Civiiate  Dei, 
I.  10.  cap.  6;  and  of  ^sculapius,  especially,  in  Cicogna,  1.  3. 
cap.  8  :  or  put  case  they  could  help,  why  should  we  rather  seek 
lo  ^henij  cthan  to  Christ  himself?  since  that  he  so  kindly  in- 
vites us  unto'  him  ;  Come  ttiito  me  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  ivill  ease  you  (Mailh.  1.1 )  ;  and  we  know  that  there  is 
one  God,  one  Mediator  betwixt  God  and  man,  Jesus  Christ, 
(1  Tim.  2.  5)  who  gave  himself  a  ransome  for  all  men.  JVe 
linoLu  that  we -have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  (1  John 5.  l),  that  there  is  no  ^other  name  under  hea- 
ven, by  luhich  we  can  be  saved,  but  by  his,  who  isalwayes  l  eadv  • 
to  hear  us,  and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  from  *^whoin 
ue  can  have  no  repulse  :  solus  vult,  solus  potest :  curat  uni.-^ 
versos  tamquam  sii/gulos,  (■t  hinumquemque  nostrum  ui  solum  ; 
we  are  all  as  one  to  him  ;  he  cares  for  us  all  as  one;  and  why 
p|)o,uld  we  then  aeck  lo  any  other  but  to  him  ? 


MEMB.  ly.  SUBSECT.  L 

Physilian,  Patient,  Physick. 

OF  those  diverse  gifts  which,  our  apostle  Paul  sailh,  God 
hath  bestowed  on  man,  this  physick  is  not  the  least, 
but  most  necessary,  and  especially  conducing  to  the  good  of 
mankind.  Next  therefore  to  God,  in  all  our  extremities  (for 
of  the  most  high  cometh  healing,  Ecclus.  38,  2)  we  must 
seek  to,  and  rely  upon  the  phy-sitian,  swho  is  manus  Dei 
(saith  Hierophilus),  and  to  whom  he  hath  given  knowledge, 
that  he  might  be  glorifyed  in  his  wondrous  workes.  IVilfi 

'  Part.  2.  cap.  9,  de  .spect  VeneH  s-ubst'iMunt  virpincm  Mariam.  bAd  b^c 

Jud.bna  Deus  connivel  frequenter,  ubi,  reiicto  verbo  Dei.  ad  Satanam  cunitur; 
<]u?.le.s  hi  sunt,  (|ui  ac^uam  Instralcni,  crucem,  &c.  lubricK  f]dei  hominibus  offerun? 
'  Cariorcst  ipsi  homo,  qinni'.sibi.  <!  Paul.  «  Bernard.  *"  AqsUa' 

e  hcclus.  38.  In  the  sight  of  great  men,  he  shall  be  in  admjra^ioq.  ' 
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inch  doth  he  heal  men,  and  taketh  away  their  pains  (Ecclus. 
38.  6.  7)  :  when  thou  hast  need  of  him,  let  him  not  go  from 
thee.  The  hour  may  come  that  their  enterprises  may  have 
good  success  (ver.  13).  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  doubted, 
that,  if  we  seek  a  physitian  as  wc  ought,  we  may  be  eased  of 
our  infirmities — such  a  one,  I  mean,  as  is  sufficient,  and  wor- 
thily so  called;  for  there  be. many  mountebanks,  quacksal- 
vers, empiricks,  in  every  street  almost,  and  in  every  village, 
that  take  upon  them  this  name,  make  this  noble  and  profitable 
art  to  be  evil  spoken  of  and  contemned,  by  reason  of  these 
base  and  illiterate  artificers :  but  such  a  physitian  I  speak  of, 
-as  is  approved,  learned,  skilful,  honest,  &c.  of  whose  duty 
Weaker,  (Antid.  cap.  2.  et  Syntax.  med.J  Crato,  Julius  Alex- 
andrinns,  fmedic.J  Heurnius,  Cprax.  vied.  lib.  3.  cap.  \J  &'c. 
treat  at  large.  For  this  particular  disease,  him  that  shall  take 
upon  him  to  cure  it,  "Paracelsus  will  have  to  be  a  magician,  a 
chymist,  a  philosopher,  an  astrologer ;  Thurncsserus,  Seve- 
rinus  the  Dane,  and  some  other  of  his  followers,  require  as 
much  :  7nany  of  them  cannot  be  cured  but  by  magick.  ^Pa- 
racelsus is  so  stiff  for  those  chymical  medicines,  that,  in  his 
cures,  he  will  admit  almost  of  no  other  physick,  deriding  in 
the  mean  time  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  all  their  followers. 
"But  magick,  and  all  such  remedies,  I  have  already  censured, 
and  shall  spjeak  of  chymistry  *^ elsewhere.  Astrology  is  required 
by  many  famous  physitians,  by  Ficinus,  Crato,  Fernelius, 
*  doubted  of,  and  exploded  by  others.  I  will  not  take  iipon  mc 
to  decide  the  controversie  myself :  Johannes  Hossurtus,  Tho 
mas  Boderius,  and  Maginus  in  the  preface  to  his  Mathematical 
physick,  shall  determine  for  me.  Many  physitians  explode 
astrology  in  physick,  (saith  he)  there  is  no  use  of  it :  unam 
artem  ac  quasi  temerariam  insectantur,  ac  gloriam  sibi  ah 
ejus  imperitld  aucupari  ;  but  I  will  reprove  physitians  by 
physitians,  that  defend  and  profess  it,  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
Avicen,  &c.  that  count  them  butchers  without  it,  homicidas 
medicos  astrologies  ignaros,  &'c.  Paracelsus  goes  farther, 
rfnd  will  have  his  physitian  ^predestinated  to  this  mans  cure, 
and  this  malady,  and  time  of  cure,  the  scheme  of  each  gcniture 
inspected,  gathering  of  herbs,  of  administering,  astrologi- 
cally  observed  ;  in  which  Thurnesserus,  and  some  iatromathe- 
maticall  professours,  are  too  superstitious  in  my  judgement. 
f'liellebor  wiU  help,  hut  not  alway,  not  given  by  every 

»  Tom.  4.  Tract.  3r  dc  morbis  amentium.  Horum  multi  non  nisi  a  magis  cnrarv. 
di  et  astrologis,  qiioniam  origo  ejus  a  coelis  pcteada  est.  •>  Lib.  dc  Poda- 

gra. 'Sect.  5.         d  Langius.  J.  Ca:sarClaudinus,  consult.         •  Pr.Tdcstina- 

finn  ad  hunc  cqrancjum.         'iWleborus  furat;  sed  quod  ab  omni  datus  medico, 
vanutn 
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physitian,  &c.  But  these  men  are  too  peremptorv  ami  sclf- 
concelted,  as  I  think.  But  what  do  I  do,  interposing  in  that 
'  which  is  beyond  my  reach  ?  A  blind  man  cannot  judge  of  co- 
lours, nor  I  peradventure  of  these  things.  Only  thus  much  I 
would  require,  honesty  in  every  physilian,  that  Ire  be  not  over- 
iCareless  or  covetous.  Harpy-like,  to  make  a  prey  of  his  patient  ; 
cariiificis  namqiie  est  (as  a'Wecker  notes)  inter  i/).w.<!  ovciatiis 
ingens  pretium  exposccre,  as  nn  hungry  chirurgeoii  often  doth 
produce  and  wier-drav/  his  cure,  so  Tong  as  there  is  any  hop? 
of  pay, 

Non  missura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cruorls,  Lirudc. 

Many  of  them,  to  get  a  fee,  will  give  physick  to  every  one 
that  comes,  when  there  is  no  cause;  and  they  do  so  irrilare 
sllentem  morlmm,  as  ^  Hcurnius  complains,  stir  up  a  silent 
disease,  as  it  often  falleth  out,  which,  by  good  counscU,  good 
advice  alone,  might  have  been  happily  composed,  or,  by  recti- 
fication of  those  six  non-natural  things,  otherwise  cured. 
This  is  naturce  helium  hft^rrc^  to  oppugn  nature,  and  make 
a  strong  body  weak.  Arnoklus,  in  his  eighth  and  eleventh 
Aphorismes,  gives  cautions  against,  raid  expressly  forbiddeth 
it.  ivise  physilian  will  not  give  physick^    but  vpoii 

necessity^  arfS,  Jirst  try  medicinall  dyet,  iefare  he  proceed 
to  medicinall  cure .  In  another  place  he  laughs  those  men 
to  scorn,  that  think  longis  syrirpis  e.rpj/njwre  da-nione^ 
et  animi  pliantasmata,  they  can  purge  phontastical  imapji- 
nations,  and  the  divel,  by  physick.  Another  caution  is,  that 
Ihey  proceed  upon  good  grounds,  if  so  be  there  be  need 
of  physick,  and  not  mistake  the  disease.  They  arc  often  de- 
ceived by  the  '^similitude  of  symptomes,  saith  Heurnius  ;  I 
could  give  instance  in  many  consultations,  wherein  they  have 
prescribed  opposite  physick.  Sometimes  they  go  too  per- 
functorily to  work,  in  not  prescribing-a  just  ^course  of  phy- 
sick. To  stir  up  the  humour,  and  not  to  purge  it,  doth  often 
more  harm  than  good.  Montanus  fconsil.  30)  inveighs  acjainst 
{such  perturbations,  that  purge  to  the  halves,  tyre  iiatvrc, 
and  molest  the  body  to  vo  purpose.  Tis  a  crabbed  humour  to 
purge--and,  as  Laurentius  calls  this  disease,  the  reproach  of 
physilians;  'Rti%?ixi\]ji'i,  Jiagellum  medicorum,  their  lash — and, 

»  Amid.  gtn.  lib.  S.  cap.  2,  •"Quod  sarpc  cvenit,  (lib.  3.  cap.  ])  cum  nnn 
»it  nccessitas,  Frustra  fatinant  wmediis  sgros,  qui  victus  ratione  ciir?ri  ros.sunt, 
Heumiu*.  «  Mof^e^n!S  ct  sapiens- mediciis  mmqiiam  propcrabit  ad  phnrm.nrum, 
iiisi  cogentc nccfssitatc.  4  I .  Aphor.  I'mdc-ns  et  plus  mcdicns  cibis  priiis  Trcdicinal. 
«juam  medicinis  puris  inorbmn  cxpellere  satagaf.  <i  Brev.  1.  c.  18.  Simir 

litudo  sspe  bonis  medicis  imponit.  fQui  niclancViolicis  pr^tbent  rcrredisi 
non  satis  vallda.  Longiores  morbi  imprimis  solertianj  nicdici  postulant,  et  fidcli,. 
latem  :  qui  ciiim  tumultua;:io  hos  tractant,  vires  absque  yllo  commodo  Ijcdunt  et 
frangunt,  &c,    *  ' 
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for  that  cause,  more  carefully  to  be  respected.  Though  the 
patient  be  averse,  saith  Laurentius,  desire  help,  and  refuse  it 
agam.  though  he  neglect  his  own  health,  it  behoves  a  good 
physitian  not  to  leave  him  helpless.  But,  most  part,  they  of- 
fend in  that  other  extream;  they  prescribe  too  much  physick, 
and  tyre  out  their  bodies  with  continual  potions,  to  no  purpose. 
Aetius  fletrahib.  2.  2.  ser.  cop.  QO)  will  have  them  by  all 
meanes  therefore  to  give  some  respite  io  vature,  to  leave  off 
now  and  then ;  and  Lselius  a  Fonte  Eugubinus,  in  his  consul- 
tations, found  it  (as  he  there  witnesseth)  often  verified  by  ex- 
perience, ^that,  ufler  a  deal  of  physick  to  no  purpose,  left 
to  themselves,  they  have  recovered.  'Tis  that  which  Nic.  Piso, 
r)onatus  Altomarus,  still  inculcate — dare  requiem  naiurcF)  to 
give  nature  rest. 

SUBSECT.  II. 

Concerning  the  Patient. 

WHEN  these  precedent  cautions  are  accurately  kept,  and 
that  we  have  now  got  a  skilfu),  an  honest  physitian 
to  our  minde,  if  his  patient  will  not  be  conformable,  and  con- 
tent to  be  ruled  by  him,  all  his  endeavours  will  come  to  no 
good  end.  Many  things  are  necessarily  to  be  observed  and 
continued  on  the  patients  behalf:  first,  that  he  be  nottqo  nig- 
gardly miserable  of  his  purse,  or  think  it  too  much  he  bestows 
upon  himself,  and,  to  save  charges,  endanger  his  health.  The 
Abderites,  when  they  sent  for  Hippocrates,  promised  him 
what  reward  he  would — all  the  gold  they  had;  if  all  the 
city  were  gold,  he  should  have  it.  Naaman  the  Syrian,  when 
he  went  into  Israel  to  Elisha  to  be  cured  of  his  leprosie,  took 
with  him  ten  talents  of  silver,  six  thousand  peeces  of  gold, 
and  ten  change  of  rayments  (2  Kings  5.3).  Another  thing  is, 
that  out  of  bashfulness  he  do  not  conceal  his  griefe  :  if  ought 
trouble  his  minde,  let  him  freely  disclose  it. 

Stultorum  incurata  pudor  malus  ulcera  celat. 

By  that  meanes  he  procures  to  himself  much  mischlefe,  and 
runs  into  H  greater  inconvenience:  he  must  be  willing  to  be 
cured,  and  earnestly  desire  it.  Pars  sonitaiis  velle  sanarifuit. 
(Seneca)  'Tis  a  part  of  his  cure  to  wish  his  own  health  i  and 
not  to  deferr  it  too  long. 

*'  Qui  blandiendo  dulce  nutrivlt  malum, 
Sero  recusal  ferre  quod  subiit  jugum.  Et 

•  Naturx  rcmissionem  dare  oportct.  •>  Plerique  hoc  morbo  medlcina  nihil 

profccisxe  visi  sunt,  et  iib!  dcniissi  invaluerunt.  '  Abdcritani,  cp.  Hippoc. 

'  Quidquid  mri  apiid  nos  est,  libcnter  persolvemuj,  ctiamsi  tot?  urbs  noitra  aurum 
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'Helleborum  frustra,  cum  jam  cutis  aegra  tumeblt, 
Poscentes  videasj  venienti  occurrite  morbo. 

He  that  by  cherishing  a  mischiefe  doth  provoke. 
Too  late,  at  last  refuseth,  to  cast  off  his  yoke. 

When  the  skin  swells,  to  seek  it  to  appease 
With  hellebor,  is  vain  5  meet  your  disease. 

fiy  ibis  meanes  many  times,  or  through  their  ignorance  in  not 
taking  notice  of  their  grievance  and  danger  of  it,  contempt,  su- 
pine negligence,  extenuation,  wretchedness,  and  peevishness, 
they  undo  themselves.  The  citizens,  I  know  not  of  what  city 
now,  when  rumour  was  brought  their  enemies  were  coming, 
could  not  abide  to  hear  it;  and  when  the  plague  begins  in 
many  places,  and  they  certainly  know  it,  they  conmiand  si- 
lence, and  hush  it.up  :  but,  after  they  see  their  foes  now  march- 
ing to  their  gates,  and  ready  to  surprise  them,  they  begin  to 
fortifie  and  resist  when  'tis  too  late;  when  the  sickness  breaks 
out,  and  can  be  no  longer  concealed,  thfjn  they  lament  their 
supine  negligence  :  'tis  no  otherwise  with  these  men.  And 
often,  out  of  prejudice,  a  loathing  and  distaste  of  physick,  they 
had  rather  dye,  or  do  worse,  than  take  any  of  it.  Barbarous 
immanity  Melancthon  terms  it) ,  and  folly  to  he  deplored,  so 
to  contemn  the  precepts  of  health,  good  remedies,  and  volun- 
tarily to  pull  death,  and  many  maladies,  upon  their  own  heads: 
though  many  again  are  in  that  other  extream,  too  profuse,  su- 
spitious,  and  jealous  of  their  health,  too  apt  to  take  physick  on. 
every  small  occasion,  to  aggravate  every  slender  passion,  im- 
perfection, impediment:  if  their  finger  do  but  ake,  run,  ride, 
send  for  a  physitian,  as  many  gentlewomen  do,  that  are  sick, 
without  a  cause,  even  when  they  will  themselves,  upon  every 
toy  or  small  discontent ;  and  when  he  comes,  they  make  it 
worse  than  it  is,  by  amplifying  that  which  is  not.  *=Hier. 
Capivaccius  sets  it  down  as  a  common  fault  of  all  melancholy 
persons,  to  say  their  symp tomes  are  greater  than  they  are,  to 
help  themselves ^  and  (which  ''Mercurialis  notes,  tonsil.  53j 
to  he  more  "  troiillesome  to  their  physitians,  than  other  ordinary 
patients,  that  they  may  have  change  of  physick. 

A  third  thing  to  be  required  in  a  patient,  is  confidence,  to 
be  of  good  chear,  and  have  sure  hope  that  his  physitian  ckn 
help  him.    ^Damascen  the  Arabian  requires  likewise  in  the 

•  Per.  S.  Sat,  '"Deanlma.    Barbara  tnmen  immanirate,  et  deploranda  in- 

scitia^  contemnunt  prieccpta  sanitatis  ;  mortem  et  raorbos  ukro  accersunt.  •=  Con- 
sul. 173.  cScoltzio,  Mclanch.  ^grorum  hoc  fere  proprium  est,  ut  graviora  dicant 
esse  symptomata,  qiiam  revera  sunt.  Melanchoiici  plerumque  medicis  sunt 

molesti,  III  alia  aliis  adjungant.  «  Oportct  infirmo  impfiniere  salutem,  ut- 

cunque  promittcre,  ctsi  ip.ie  de.'!peret.  f  Nullum  mcd  ,cameiitum  efficax,  nisi  me- 
•Jcus  etiam  fuerii  fpitis  imaginationis. 
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physitlan  himself,  tliat  he  be  confident  he  can  cure  him, 
oilierwise  his  physick  will  not  be  effectuall,  and  proinise  with- 
all  that  he  will  certainly  help  him,  make  him  beleeve  so  at 
least.     "Galeoltus  gives  this  reason,   because  the  form  of 
hcahh  is  contained  in  the  physitians  mindc;  and,  as  Galen 
holds,    confidence  and  hope  do  more  good  than  physick ;  he 
cures  most,  in  whom  most  are  confident.   Axiochus,  sick  al- 
most to  death,  at  the  very  sight  of  wSocrates  recovered  his  for- 
mer health.    Paracelsus  assigns  it  for  an  only  cause  why  Hip 
pocratcs  was  so  fortunate  in  cures,,  not  for  any  extraordinary 
skill  he  had,  '^but  because  the  common  people  had  a  most 
strong  conceit  of  his  worth.    To  this  of  confidence  we  may- 
add  pcr.-evcrance,  obedience,  and  constancy,  not  to  change 
his  physitian,  or  dislike  him  upon  every  toy;  for  he  that  so 
doth,  (saith  <^  Janus  Damascen)  or  consults  with  many,  falls 
into  many  errours;  or  that  useth  many  medicines.    It  was  a 
chiefe  caveat  of  Seneca  to  his  friend  Lucilius,  that  he  should 
not  alter  his  physitian,  or  prescribed  physick  :  nothing  hinders 
health  more;  a  wound  can  never  be  cured,  that  hath  severall 
plasters.    Crato  (consil.  ]S6J  taxcth  all  melancholy  persons 
<)f  this  fault:  ^'tis  proper  to  them,  if  things  fall  not  out  to 
their  minde,  and  that  they  have  not  present  ease,  to  seek  ano- 
ther, and  another;  (as  they  do  commonly  that  have  sore  eys) 
twenty,  one  after  another  ;  and  they  still  promise  all  to  cure 
them,  try  a  thousand  remedies;  and  by  this  meanes  they  in- 
crease their  malady,  make  it  7uosi  dangerous,  and  difficil  to  be, 
cured.    They  try  many,  (saith  «  Montanus)  and  profit  by  none: 
and  for  this  cause  (consil.  2iJ  he  injoyns  his  patient,  before  he 
lake  him  in  hand,  ^perseverance  and  sufferance;  for,  in  suck 
XI  small  time,  no  great  matter  can  be  effected;  and  upon  that 
condition  he  will  administer  physick;  otherwise  all  his  en- 
(leavour  and  counsell  would  be  to  small  purpose.    And,  in  his 
3J  counsell  for  a  notable  matron,  he  tells  her,  Hf  she  will  be 
fured,  she  must  be  of  a  most  abiding  patience,  faithful  obedi- 
ence,  and  singular  perseverance  ;  if  she  remit  or  despair,  she 
X(in  expect  o  hope  for  no  good  success.    Consil.  230,  for  an 
Italian  abbot,  he  makes  it  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  why  this 

•De  promise,  doct.  cap  15.  Ouoniam  sanltatis  formam  animi  medici  confi- 
ueiit.  ''Spes  ct  confidcntia  piiis  valeiit  quam  medicina.  «Feliciorin 

nitt. -iciiia  ob  fidfijn  ethiii<u)riim.  "^Aphoris.  89.  /Egcr.  qui  plurlmos  conMilit 

nirdicos,  plerumquc  in  errorein  singr.loriim  cadit.  Nihil  ita  sanitatem  impe- 

dit,  ac  reined ioriim  crebra  mutatio  ;  iiec  venit  viilnus  ad  cicatricem,  in  quo  diversi 
inedicamciita  tpiitantur.  f  Mdam-ho!ic(iri.tni  proprium,  quum  ex  eorum  arbi- 

trio  non  tit  subita  mutatio  in  mdius,  alterare medicos,  qui  qiiid\'is,  Stc.  8  Con- 

sil. SI.  ])iim  ad  varin  sc  contcTuiit,  nnllo  prosunt.  Imprimis  lioc  fUtucre 

op'>rtct,  rcqiiiri  pcrscverantiam,  et  tolenuiti.im.  Exiguo  enim  tempore  nihil  ex, 
Ac.  '.Sicurari  vult,  opus  est  peninaci  pcrscvcrsnii.!,  fidcli  obcdienUa,  ei 

paticNtia  sijigulari  :  si  ijrdct  aul  dtspcrKt,  nullum  hsbcblt  rttfctum. 
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disease  is  so  incurable,  ^lecause  the  parties  are  so  restless  and 
ivipatient,  and  will  therefore  have  him  that  intends  to  he 
easedy.  ^  to  take  phijsick,  not  for  a  moneth,  a  year,  but  to  apply 
himself  to  their  prescriptions  all  the  dayes  of  his  life.    Last  of 
all,  it  is  required  that  the  patient  be  not  too  bold  to  practise 
upon  himself,  without  an  approved  physitians  consent,  or  to 
try  conclusions,  if  he  read  a  receipt  in  a  book ;  for,  so,  many 
grosly  mistake,  and  do  themselves  more  harm  than  good.  That 
which  is  conducing  to  one  man,  in  one  case,  the  same  time  is 
opposite  to  another.    ^An  asse  and  a  mule  went  laden  over  a 
brook,  the  one  with  salt,  the  other  with  wool :  the  mules  pack 
was  wet  by  chance;  the  salt  melted  ;  his  burden  the  lighter, 
,and  he  thereby  much  eased:  he  told  the  asse,  who,  thinking 
.to  speed  as  well,  wet  his  pack  likewise  at  the  next  water;  but 
it  was  much  th^  heavier;  he  quite  tyred.   So  one  thing  may  be 
good  and  bad  to  severall  parties,  upon  divers  occasions.  Manif 
things  (saith  ''Penottus)  are  written  in  our  bookes,  which  seem 
to  the  reader  to  be  excellent  remedies;  but  they  that  make  use 
oftheniy  are  often  deceived,  and  take,  for  physick,  poyson.  t 
jemember,  in  Valleriola's  observations,  a  story  of  one  John 
Baptist,  a  Neapolitan,  that,  finding  by  chance  a  pamphlet  in 
Italian,  written  in  praise  of  hellebor,  would  needs  adventure  on 
himself,  and  took  one  dram  for  one  scruple  :  and,  had  not  he 
been  sent  for,  the  poor  fellow  had  poysoned  himself.  From 
whence  he  concludes  (out  of  Damascenus,  2.  et  3.  Aphoris.) 
•  that,  without  exquisite  knowledge,  to  work  out  of  bookes 
is  7nost  dangerous  :  how  unsavory  a  thing  it  is  to  beleevc 
writers^  and  take  upon  trust,  as  this  patient  perceived  by  his 
own  peril,    I  could  recite  such  another  example,  of  mine  own 
knowledge,  of  a  friend  of  mine,  that,  finding  a  receipt  in  Bras- 
sivola,  would  needs  take  hellebor  in  substance,  and  try  it  on  his^ 
own  person ;  but,  had  not  some  of  his  familiars  come  to  visit 
him  by  chance,  he  had  by  his  Indiscretion  hazarded  himself,. 
Many  such  I  have  observed.    These  are  those  ordinary  cau- 
tions, which  I  should  think  fit  to  be  noted;  and  he  that  shall 
keep  them,  as  ^  Montanus  saith,  shall  surely  be  much  eased,  if 
not  thoroughly  cured. 

■  ^grittuline  amittiint  paticntiam  ;  et  indc  morbi  incurabiles.  ^  Non  ad  mcn- 
Scm  aut  annum,  scd  oportct  toto  vita:  curriculo  curationi  operam  dare.  '  Camcra- 
rius,  emb.  55.  cent.  2.  "J  Prsfat.  de  nar.  med.  In  libcl'.is  qui  viil^o  vcrsantur  apud 
literatos,  incautif)rcs  iiiulta  legunt,  a  quibus  dccipiuntur,  cxiniia  illis:  sed  portento- 
sum  hauriunt  vencnum.  •  Opcrari  ex  libii.s  absque  cognitionc  et  solerti  ingcnio, 

penculosum  est.  Unde  monemiir,  quam  insipldura  scriptis  aiictoribus  credere,  quod 
litcsuodidicitporiculo.  f  Consil.  33.  lice  omnia  si,  quo  ordinc  decct.  ejerit  vel 
CMrabitui,  vcl  catc  uxiaui  afficictun 
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suBSECT.  nr. 

Concerning  Vhyskki 

PHYSICK  Itself  in  the  Inst  place  is  to  be  considered 5  for 
t  he  Lord  hath  created  medicines  of  the  earth ;  and  he  that 
tsu'ise  will  not  nhbhorr  thenl,  Ecclus  38.  4.  and  ver.  S.  of  suck 
doth  the  apothecary  make  a  cojfeciion^  &c.  Of  thc>e  medi- 
cines there  be  divers  and  infinite  kindes,  plants,  nictals,  ani- 
mals, &;e.  and  those  of  severall  natnres,  some  good  for  one, 
hurtful  to  another  :  some  noxious  in  themselves,  corrected  by- 
art,  very  wholesome  and  good,  simples,  mixt.  &c.  and  there- 
fore left  to  be  managed  by  discreet  and  skilfull  physitians,  and 
thence  apj)lycd  to  jnans  use.  To  this  purpose  they  have  in- 
vented method,  and  severall  rules  of  art,  to  put  these  remedies 
in  order,  for  their  particular -ends.  Fhysick  (as  Hippocrates 
defines  it)  is  naught  else  but  addition  and  substraction  ;  and, 
as  it  is  required  in  all  other  diseases,  so  in  this  of  melancholy 
it  ought  to  be  most  accurate;  it  being  (as  Mercurialis  ac- 
knowledgeth)  sa  common  an  affection  in  these  our  times,  and 
therefore  fit  to  be  understood.  Severall  prescripts  and  me- 
thods I  findc  in  severall  men :  some  take  upon  them  to  cure  all 
maladies  with  one  medicine  severally  applyed,  as  that  panacea^ 
anrum  potabile,  so  tnuch  controverted  in  these  dayes,  herbcb 
^olisy  &fc.  Paracelsus  reduccth  all  diseases  to  four  principall 
heads,  to  whom  Severinus,  Ravelascus,  Leo  Suavius,  and  others, 
adhere  and  imitate  :  those  are  leprosie,  gowt,  dropsie,  falHng- 
sickness;  to  which  they  reduce  the  rest;  as  to  leprosie,  ul- 
cers, itches,  furfures,  scabs.  Sec.  to  gowt,  stone,  cholick, 
tooth-ake,  head-ake,  Sec.-  to  dropsie,  agues,  jaundies,  ca- 
chexia, &c.  To  the  falling-sickness,  belong  palsie,  verti- 
^•o,  cramps,  convulsions,  incubus,  apoplexie,  &;c.  "If  any 
of  these  four  principall  be  cured,  (saith  Ravelascus)  all  the 
mfcriour  are  cured;  and  the  same  remedies  commonly  serve  : 
but  this  is  too  generall,  and  by  some  contradicted.    For  this 

1 peculiar  disease  of  melancholy,  of  which  I  am  now  to  speak, 
[  finde  severall  cures,  severall  methods  and  prescripts.  They 
that  intend  the  practick  cure  of  melancholy,  saith  Duretus  in 
his  notes  to  Hollerius,  set  down  nine  peculiar  scopes  or  ends  j 
Savanarola  prescribes  seaven  especiall  canons,  ^lianus  Mont- 
altus,  cap.  26.  Faventinus,  in  his  Empericks,  Hercules  de  Saxo- 
iiia,  &c.  have  their  severall  injunctions  and  rules,  all  tending 
to  one  end.    The  ordinary  is  "threefold,  which  I  mean  to  fol- 

•  Fuchsius,  cap.  2.  lib.  1.  •>  In  pract.  med.  Hxc  affcctio  nostris  tcmporibus  fro- 
qucntissima  ;  cr,'^(>  maxime  pcrtinct  ad  nos  hujiis  curationem  intcUigere.  *  Si  al*r. 
<|uis  bojuia  moiuorum  *uinmu5  saoatur,  saiiaoLui  ouaucs  itifv-riores. 
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low — A»a4Tr,Tix»j,  Fhannaceiilica,  and  CUrurgica)  dyet  or 
living,  apothecary,  chirurgery,  which  Weaker,  Crato,  Gui- 
anerius,  &c.  ^nd  most  prescribe ;  of  which  1  will  insist^  and 
speak  in  their  order. 


SECT.  it. 
MEMB.  I.    SUBSECT.  t. 

Dyet  rectified  in  substancei 

DYET,  ^.atTwxvi,  victus  or  living,  according  to^Fuchsiusi 
and  others,  comprehend  those  six  non-natural  thingSj 
which,  I  have  before  specified,  areespeciall  causes,  and,  being 
rectified,  a  sole  or  chiete  part  of  the  cure.    Johannes  Arculanus 
fcap.  16.  in  9  RhasisJ  accounts  the  rectifying  of  these  six  a 
sufficient  cure.  Guianerius  (Tract.  15.  cap.  9J  calls  them,  pro- 
priam  et  primam  cvram,  the  principall  cure  :  so  doth  Monta- 
nusj  Crato,  Mercurialis,  Altomarus,  &c.  first  to  betryed.  Lem-, 
nius  (instit.  cap.  11)  names  ihem  the  hinges  of  our  health  ;  "^no 
hope  of  recovery  without  them.    Reinerus  Solenander,  in  his 
seavenlh  consultation  for  a  Spanish  yong  gentlewoman,  that 
was  so  melancholy  she  abhorred  all  company,  and  would  not  sit 
at  table  with  her  familiar  friends,  prescribes  this  physick  above 
the  rest;  '^no  good  to  be  done  without  it.    Aretzeus,  (lib.  1. 
cap.  1)  an  old  physilian,  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  enough  of 
it  self,  if  the  party  be  not  too  far  gone  in  sickness.   ^  Crato,  ia 
a  consultation  of  his  for  a  noble  patiient,  tells  hini  plainly,  that, 
if  his  highness  will  keep  but  a  good  dyet,  he  will  warrant  him 
his  former  health,  s  Montanus,  consil.  27,  for  a  nobleman  of 
France,  admonisheth  his  lordship  to  be  most  circumspect  in  his 
dyet,  or  else  all  his  other  physick  will  ^  be  to  small  purpose. 
The  same  injunction  I  finde  verbatim  in  J.  Cassar  Claudjnus, 
Hespon.  34.  Scoltzii  consil.  183.   Trallianus,  cap.  16.  lib.  1. 
Lselius  a  Fonte  Eugubinus  often  brags  that  he  hath  done 
more  cures  in  thiskinde  by  rectification  of  dyet,  than  ail  othec 
physick  besides.    So  that,  in  a  word,  I  may  say  to  most  me- 

*  Instit.  cap.  8.  sect.  1.  Victus  nomine  non  tarn  cibus  et  potus,  sed  aer,  cxircitatio, 
tamniis,  vigilia,  et  reliqu3°:  res  sex  non-naturales,  continentur.  ■>  SufEclt  pleramque 
regimen  rerum  sex  non-naturaliuni.  =  Et  in  his  potissima  sanitas  consistit.  Ni- 
hil hie  agendum  sine  exquisitA  vivendi  rstione,  &c.  ^Si  recens  malum  sit,  ad  pri- 
stinum  haliitum  recuperandum,  alia  mcdeia  non  est  opus.  f  Consil.  99.  lib.  2.  Si 
cclsitudo  tiia  rectam  victfis  rationcm,  &c.  8  Moneo,  domine,  ut  sis  pnidens  ad  vic- 
tum,  sine  quo  caetera  rcmedia  frustra  adhibentur.  Omnia  rcmedi^  irnta  et  vana 

sine  his.    Novistis  mc  plcrosque,  ita  laborantcs,  victu  potius  quam  medicamentis  cu- 
lasse. 
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lancholy  men,  as  the  fox  said  to  the  weasell,  that  could  not  get 
out  of  the  garner,  Macra  cavum  repetas,  quem  macra  suL- 
isti;  the  six  non-naturall  things  caused  it ;  and  they  must  cure 
it.  Which  howsoever  1  treat  of,  as  proper  to  the  meridian  of 
melancholy,  yet  nevertheless,  that  which  is  here  said,  with  him 
in  ^Tullie,  though  writ  especially  for  the  good  of  his  friends  at 
Tarentun)  and  Sicily,  yet  it  will  generally  serve  ^  most  other 
diseases,  and  help  them  likewise,  if  it  be  observed. 

Of  these  six  non-naturall  things,  the  first  is  dyet,  properly  so 
called,  which  consists  in  meat  and  drink,  in  which  we  must 
consider  substance,  quantity,  quality,  and  that  opposite  to  the 
precedent.  In  substance,  such  meats  are  generally  commended, 
which  are  "moist,  easie  of  digestion,  arid  not  apt  to  engender 
ivinde,not  fryed,  nor  roasted,  hnt  sod,  (saith  Valescus,  Altoma- 
rus,  Piso,  &c.)  hot  and  moist,  and  of  good  nourishment, 
Crato  (Consil.  21.  lib.  <2)  admits  roast  meat, if  the  burned  and 
scorched  superficies,  the  brown  we  call  it,  be  pared  off.  Sal- 
vianus  (lib.  ^.  cap.  IJ  cryes  out  on  cold  and  dry  meats;  ''yong 
flesh  and  tender  is  approved,  as  of  kids,  rabbets,  chickens, 
veal,   mutton,  capons,  hens,  partridge,   pheasant,  quailes, 
and  all  mountain  birds,  which  are  so  familiar  in  some  parts  of 
Africa,  and  in  Italy,  and  (as  f  Dublinius  reports)  the  common 
food  of  boors  and  clowns  in  Palaestina.    Galen  takes  excep- 
tion at  mutton  ;  but  without  question  he  meanes  that  rammy 
mutton,  which  is  in  Turkic  and  Asia  Minor,  which  have  those 
great  fleshy  tails,  of  48  pound  weight,  as  Vertomannus  wit- 
nesseth,  navig.  lib.  2.  cap.  5.    The  lean  of  fat  meal  is  best; 
and  all  manner  of  broths,  and  pottage,  with  borage,  lettice, 
and  such  wholesome  herbs,  are  excellent  good,  specially  of  a 
cockboyled;  all  spoon  meat.    Arabians  commend  brains;  but 
s.Laurentius  (^c.  8.^  excepts  againstthem;  and  sodomany  others; 
^  eggs  are  justified,  as  a  nutritive  wholesome  meat :  butter  and 
oyl  may  pass,  but  with  some  limitation  :  so  '  Crato  confines 
it,  and  to  some  men  sparingly,  at  set  times,  or  in  sawce  ;  and 
sugar  and  hony  are  approved.    ^  All  sharp  and  sawr  sawces- 
must  be  avoided,  and  spices,  or  at  least  seldome  used  ;  and  so 
saffron,  sometimes  in  broth,  may  be  tolerated;  but  these  things 
may  be  more  freely  used,  as  the  temperature  of  the  party  is  hot 

»  1.  de  fimbus.  Tarentinis  et  Siculis,  *  Modo  non  multum  elongentur.  Lib. 
1.  dc  melan.  cap.  7.  Calidus  et  humidus  cibus  concoctu  facilis.  llatus  exsortes,  clixi, 
non  assi,  neque  cibi  frixi  sint.  ''Si  interna  tantum  pulpa  devoretur,  non  superficies 
torrida  ab  igne.  «  Bene  nutrientes  cibi ;  tetiella  «US  niultum  valet;  carnes  non  vi- 
rosae,  nec  pingues.  Hodoepor.  peregr.  Hierosol.  g  Iniuiica  stonmcho.  Not 
fryed  or  buttered,  but  potched.  'Consil.  16.  Non  improbatur  butyrum  et  oleum, 
■i  tamcn  plus  quam  par  sit  non  profnndatur :  sacchari  et  mellis  usus  utiliter  ad  cibo- 
TBW  condtiueota  coroprobatur.      ^  Mcrcurialis,  consil.  88.  Accrba  crania  cvitentur. 
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K^v  cold,  or  he  shall  finde  Inconvenience  by  them.  The 
thinnest,  whitest,  smallest  wine  is  best,  not  thick,  not  strong; 
and  so  of  beer,  the  niidling  is  fittest.  Bread  of  good  wheat, 
pure,  well  purged  from  the  bran,  is  preferred  :  Laurentius  fcffp. 
SJ  would  have  it  kneaded  with  rain  water,  if  it  may  be  gotten. 

PFater.]  Pure,  thin,  light  water  by  all  meanes  use,  of  good 
smell  and  taste;  like  to  the  ayr  in  sight,  such  as  is  soon  hot, 
soon  cold,  and  which  Hippocrates  so  much  approves,  if  at  least 
it  may  be  had.  Rain  water  is  purest,  so  that  it  fall  not  down 
in  great  drops,  and  be  used  forthwith  ;  for  it  quickly  putrefies. 
Next  to  it  fountain  water,  that  risclh  in  the  east,  and  runneth 
eastward,  from  a  quick  running  Spring,  from  flinty,  chalky, 
gravelly,  grounds  :  and  the  longer  a  river  runneth,  it  is  com- 
monly the  purest;  though  many  springs  do  yeeld  the  best  water 
at  their  fountains.  The  waters  in  hotter  countreys,  as  in  Tur- 
kic, Persia,  India,  within  the  tropicks,  are  frequently  purer 
than  ours  in  the  north,  more  subtil,  thin,  and  lighter  (as  our 
merchants  observe)  by  four  ounces  in  a  pound,  pleasanter  to 
drink,  as  good  as  our  beer,  and  some  of  them,  as  Choaspis  in 
Persia,  preferred  by  the  Persian  kings,  before  wine  it  self. 

»  Clitorlo  quicunque  sitim  de  fonte  levarit, 
Vina  fugit,  gaudetque  meris  abstemius  undis; 

Many  rivers,  I  denye  not,  are  muddy,  still,  white,  thick,  like 
those  in  China,  Nilus  in  iEgypt,  Tibris  at  Rome,  but  after  they 
be  setled  two  or  three  dayes,  defecate  and  clear,  very  commo- 
dious, usefull  and  good.  Many  make  use  of  deep  wells,  as  of 
old  in  the  Holy  Land,  lakes,  cisterns,  when  they  cannot  be  bet- 
ter provided  ;  to  fetch  it  in  carts  or  gundilos,  as  in  Venice,  or 
camels  backs,  as  al  Cairo  in  Egypt  :  ^  Radzivilius  observed 
8000  camels  dayly  there,  employed  about  that  business.  Some 
keep  it  in  trunks,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  made  four  square,  with 
descending  steps;  and  'tis  not  amiss:  for  I  would  not  have  any 
one  so  nice  as  that  Graecian  Galis,  sister  to  Nicephorus  empe- 
rour  of  Constantinople,  and  ''  marryed  to  Dominicus  Silvius 
Duke  of  Venice,  that,  out  of  incredible  wantonness,  covimimi 
aqiid  uti  nolebat,  would  use  no  vulgar  water;  but  she  dyed 
tantd  va\nQ  dinihor)  fastidissimi  puris  copid,  of  so  ful- 

some a  disease,  that  no  water  could  wash  her  clean,  Plato 
would  not  have  a  traveller  lodge  in  a  city,  that  is  not  governed 
by  lavves,  or  hath  not  a  quick  stream  running  by  it;  illud  eiihn 
animim,  hoc  corrumpit  valeludinem ;  one  corrupts  the  body, 
the  other  the  minde.    But  this  is  more  than  needs ;  too  much 

•  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  15.  >>  Peregr.  Hier.  «  The  dukes  of  Venice  were 

aigii  permitted  to  marry,  '  De  Legibus. 
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curiosity  is  naught;  in  time  of  necessity  any  water  is  allowed. 
Howsoever,  pure  water  is  best,  and  which  (as  Pindarus  holds) 
is  better  than  ^old:  an  especiall  ornanunt  it  is,  and  vfiry  com- 
modious to  a  ciiy  (according  to  "  Vegelius)  u  hen  fresh  springs 
are  included  within  the  walls;  as  at  Corinth,  in  the  midst  c)f 
the  town  almost,  there  was  arx  aliissima  scaftns  fontibus,  a 
goodly  mount  full  of  fresh-water  springs  :  //  volure  afford 
them  not,  they  must  be  had  by  art.  It  is  a  wonder  to  read  of 
those  ^stupend  aqueducts;  and  infinite  cost  hath  been  bestowed, 
in  Rome  of  old,  Constantinople,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  and 
such  populous  cities,  to  convey  good  and  wholesome  waters : 
read  '  Frontinus,  Lipsius.  de  admir.  ^  Pllnius,  lib.  3.  cap.  11, 
Strabo,  in  his  Geogr.  That  aqueduct  of  Claudius  was  most 
eminent,  fetched  upon  arches  15  miles,  every  arch  109  foot 
high:  they  had  14  such  other  aqueducts,  besides  Jakes  and 
cisterns,  700,  as  I  take  it:  "  every  house  had  private  pipes  and 
chanels  to  serve  them  for  their  use.  Peter  Giliius,  in  his  accu- 
rate description  of  Constantinople,  speaks  of  an  old  cistern 
Xvhrch  he  went  dovi-n  to  see,  336  foot  long,  ISO  foot  broad, 
built  of  marble,  covered  over  with  arch-work,  and  sustained 
fcy  336  pillars,  twelve  foot  asunder,  and  in  1 1  rows,  to  con- 
tain sweet  water.  Infinite  cost  in  chanels  and  cisterns,  from 
Nihis  to  Alexandria,  hath  been  formerly  bestowed,  to  the  ad- 
jniration  of  these  times  ;  ^  their  cisterns  so  curiously  cemented 
and  composed,  that  a  beholder  would  take  them  to  be  all  of  one 
stone :  when  the  foundation  is  laid,  and  cistern  made,  their 
house  is  half  built.  « That  Segovian  aqueduct  in  Spain  is  much 
■ivondred  at  in  these  dayes,  upon  three  rows  of  pillars,  one 
above  another,  conveying  sweet  water  to  evtry  house  :  but  each 
city  almost  is  full  of  such  aqueducts.  Amongst  the  rest,  ^  he 
.is  eternally  to  be  commended,  that  brought  that  new  stream 
to  the  north  side  of  London  at  his  own  charge:  and  Mr.  Otho 
Nicholson,  founder  of  our  water  workcs  and  elegant  conduit  in 
Oxford.  So  much  have  all  times  attributed  to  this  element, 
to  be  conveniently  provided  of  it.  Although  Galen  hath  taken 
exceptions  at  such  waters  which  run  through  leaden  pipes, 
job  cerussam  quce  in  its  generatnr,  for  that  unctuous  ceruse, 
which  causeth  dysenteries  aud  fluxes;  '  yet,  as  Alsarius  Crucius 
^f  Genoa  well  answers,  it  is  opposite  to  common  experience. 

•Lib,  4.  ca.  10.  Magna  urbis  utilltas,  cum  pcrenncs  fontes  muris  incliiduntur  : 
quod  si  natura  non  pra:stat,  cfFodicncli,  &c.  •>  Opera  gigantum  dicit  aliquis.  '  D« 
aquacduct.  ^  Curtius  fons  a  quadragcslmo  laplde  in  urbem  operc  arcuato  perdue- 
tus.  Plin.  lib-  36. 15.  '  (^uxque  domus  Roma;  Hstiilas  habebat  ct  canales,  &c. 

;  f  Lib.  1  ca.  20.  jod.  a  Mcggeu".  cap.  15.  percg.  Hier.  Uellonius.  s^.Cypr,  Echo- 
vius,  delic.  Hisp'  Aqua  proiluens  inde  in  omnes  terf  »lomos  ducitiir;  in  pulcis  quo- 
(|uc  acjtivo  tempore  frigidissima  tonstrvatur.  i't  Hugh  Middlctoa,  baroiicL 

>X)e  qv'si^^  med.xent,  ful,'354. 
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If  that  were  true,  most  of  our  Italian  cities, _  Montpclier  in 
France,  with  infinite  others,  would  finde  this  inconvenience; 
but  there  is  no  such  matter.  For  private  families,  in  what 
sort  they  should  furnish  themselves,  let  them  consult  with  P. 
Crescentius,  de  Agrk.  I.  I.  c.  4.  Pamphilus  Hirelacus,  and 
"the  rest. 

Amongst  fishes,  those  are  most  allowed  of,  that  live  in  gra- 
velly or  sandy  waters,  pikes,  pearch,  trowt,  gudgeon,  smelts, 
flounders,  8cc.  Hippolytus  Salvianus  takes  exception  at  carp  ; 
but  I  dare  boldly  say,  with  ^^Dubravius,  it  is  an  excellent  meat, 
if  it  come  not  from  ''  muddy  pools,  that  it  retain  not  an  unsa- 
vory taste.  Erinaceus  marinus  is  much  commended  by  Oriba- 
sius,  Aetius,  and  most  of  our  late  writers. 

''Crato  fconsil.  21.  lib.  2^  censures  all  manner  of  fruits,  as 
subject  to  putrefaction,  yet  tolerable  at  some  times  ;  after  meals, 
al  secund  course,  they  keep  down  vapours,  and  have  their  use. 
Sweet  fruits  are  best,  as  sweet  cherries,  plums,  sweet  apples, 
pear-mains,  and  pippins,  which  Laurentius  extols,  as  having 
a  peculiar  property  against  this  disease,  and  Plater  magnifies  : 
omnibus  modis  appropriata  conueniunt ;  but  they  must  be  cor- 
rected for  thei^r  wjndiness:  ripe  grapes  are  good,  and  raisins 
of  the  sun,  musk-millions  well  corrected,  and  sparingly  ufjed. 
Figs  are  allowed,  and  almonds  blanched.  Tralllanus  discom- 
mends figs,  ''Salvianus  olives  and  capers,  which  others 
especially  like  of,  and  so  of  pistick  nuts.  Montanus  and  Mer- 
curialis  (out  of  Avenzoar)  admit  peaches,  Spears,  and  apples 
baked  after  meals,  only  corrected  with  sugar,  and  aniseed, 
or  fenneil-seed;  and  so  they  may  be  profitably  taken,  because 
they  strengthen  the  stomach,  and  keep  down  vapours.  The  like 
may  be  said  of  preserved  cherries,  plums,  marmalit  of  plums, 
quinces,  &c.  but  not  to  drink  after  them.  « Pomegranates, 
Jemons,  oranges  ar^  tolerated,  if  they  be  not  too  sharp. 

Crato  will  admit  of  no  herbs,  but  borage,  bugloss,  endive, 
fennell,  aniseed,  bawm  :  Calenus  and  Arnoldus  toleratfe 
lettice,  spinage,  beets,  &c.  The  same  Crato  will  allow  no 
roots  at  all  to  be  eaten.  Some  approve  of  potatoes,  parsnips, 
but  all  corrected  for  winde.    No  raw  sallets ;  but,  as  Lauren- 

•  De  piscibus  lib.  Habent  omnes in  lautitiis,  modo  non  siiit  e  ccenoso  loco.  *>  De 
pise.  c.  2.  1.  7.  Plurimum  praestat  ad  utilitatem  et  jucunditatem.  Idem  Trallianus, 
lib.  1.  c.  16.  Pisces  petrosi,  et  molles  carne,  «  Etsi  omijes  putredini  sunt  obnoxii, 
ubi  secund  is  mensJs,  incepto  jam  priore,  dcvorentur,  commodi  succi  prosunt,  qui 
dulcedine  sunt  prasditi,  ut  dulcia  cerasa,  poma,  &c.  ^  Lib.  2.  cap.  1.  «  Mon- 
tanus, consil.  24.  f  Pyra  quae  grate  sunt  saporc,  cocta  mala,  poma  tosta,  et  saccharo 
vcl  anisi  semine  conspersa,  utiliter  statlm  a  prandio  vel  a  cocna  sumi  possum,  eo  quod 
ventriculum  roborent,  et  vapores,  caput  petentes  reprimant.  Mont.  8  Punica  mala 
aurantia  commode  permittuntur,  modo  non  sint  austera  et  acida.  »•  Olera  omnia, 
prater  boraginemjbujjlossum,  intybum,  fenici»lum,  anisum,  mclissum,  viUri  dcb<:n$, 

lie 
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tius  prescribes,  in  broths  and  so  Crato  commends  many  of 
them  :  or  to  use  borage,  hops,  bawm,  steeped  in  ibcir  ordinary 
drink.  ^'Avenzoar  magnifies  the  juyce  of  a  pomegranate,  If 
it  be  sweet,  and  especially  rose-water,  which  he  wou\l\  have 
to  be  used  in  every  dish  ;  which  they  put  in  practice  in  those 
hot  countrcys  about  Damascus,  where  (if  we  may  belceve  tlie 
relations  of  Vertomannus)  many  hogsheads  of  rose-water  are 
to  be  sold  in  the  market  at  once,  it  is  in  so  great  request  with 
them, 

SUBSECT.  IT. 

« 

Dj/et  rectified  in  rpiantity. 

AN  alone,  saith  ^ Cardan,  cats  and  drinks  without  ap^ 
petite,  and  useth  all  his  pleasure  without  necessity,  ani- 
mce  vitio;  and  thence  come  many  inconveniences  unto  him  : 
for  there  is  no  meat  whatsoever,  though  otherwise  wholesome' 
and  good,  but,  if  unseasonably  taken,  or  immoderately  used, 
more  than  the  stomach  can  well  bear,  it  will  ingender  crudi- 
tie,  and  do  much  harm.  Therefore  '^Crato  adviseth  his  pa- 
tient to  eat  but  twice  a  day,  and  that  at  his  set  meals,  by  no 
ineanes  to  cat  without  an  appetite,  or  upon  a  full  stomach,  and 
to  put  seaven  hours  difference  betwixt  dinner  and  supper :  which 
rule  if  we  did  observe  in  our  colleges,  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter for  our  healths :  but  custome,  that  tyrant,  so  prevails,  that, 
contrary  to  all  good  order  and  rules  of  physick,  we  scarce  ad- 
mit of  five.  If,  after  seaven  hours  tarrying,  he  shall  have  no 
stomach,  let  him  defer  his  meal,  or  cat  very  little  at  his  ordi- 
nary time  of  repast.  This  very  counsell  was  given  by  Prosper 
Calenus  to  cardinall  Caesius,  labouring  of  this  disease ;  and 
^  Platerus  prescribes  it  to  a  patient  of  his,  to  be  most  severely 
kept.  Guianerius  admits  of  three  meals  a  day  ;  but  Montanus, 
cotisil.  23.  pro  Ah.  Italo^  tyes  him  precisely  to  two.  And,  as 
he  must  not  eat  overmuch,  so  he  may  not  absolutely  fast  j  for,  as 
Celsus  contends  {lih.  ]J,  Jacchinus  f\5.in9-  RhasisJ,  reple- 
tion and  inanition  may  both  do  harm  in  two  contrary  extreams. 
Moreover,  that  which  he  doth  eat,  must  be  well  ^chewed,  and  not 
hastily  gobledj  for  that  causeth  crudity  and  winde;  and  by  all 

"  Mcrcurialis,  praft.  Med.  Lib.  2,  de  com.  Solus  homo  edit  bibitque,  &c; 
•  Consil.  21.  18.  Si  plus  ingeratur  quam  par  est,  et  ventriculustolcrarepossit,  nocet, 
et  cruditates  general,  &c.  Obscr\'at.  lib.  1.  Assuescat  bis  in  die  cibos  sumerc, 

certa  semper  hor^.  *  Ne  plus  ingcraf,  cavendum,  quam  ventriculus  ferre  potest  ; 

eemperque  surgat  a  mensa  non  satur.        *^Siquidem  qui  scmimansum  vclociter  ingc- 
runt  cibuiD,  ventriculo  laborem  iiifcrunt,  et  flatus  niaximos  promovcnt,  Crato. 
\ 
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meanes  to  eat  no  more  than  he  can  well  digest.    Some  think 
(saith  ^Trincavellius,  lib,  11.  cap.  29.  de  curand.  part,  hum.) 
the  more  they  eat,  the  more  they  nourish  themselves  :  eat  and 
live,   as  the  proverb  is,  not  kjiowing,  that  only  repairs 
man,  which  is  ivell  concocted,  not  that  which  is  devonredt 
Melancholy  men  most  part  have  good  ^appetites,  bat  ill  diges- 
tion ;  and  for  that  cause  they  must  be  sure  to  rise  with  an  ap- 
petite: and  that  which  Socrates  and  Disarius  the  physitians,  in 
"Macrobius,  so  much  require,  S'.  Hierom  injoins  Rusticus,  to 
eat  and  drink  no  more  than  vvill  ''satisfie  hunger  and  thirst, 
"Lessiusthe  Jesuite  holds  12,  13,  or  14  ounces,  or  in  our 
northern  countreys  16  at  most,  (for  all  students,  weaklings, 
and  such  as  lead  an  idle  sedentary  life)  of  meat,  bread,  &'c.^ 
Jit  proportion  for  a  whole  day,  and  as  much  or  little  more  of 
drink.  Nothing  pesters  the  body  and  minde  sooner  than  to  be 
still  fed,  to  eat  and  ingurgitate  beyond  all  measure,  as  many 
'  do.    ^  By  overmuch  eating  and  contimi fill  feasts,  they  stifle 
7iature,  and  choke  up  themselves  ;  tvhich,  had  they  lived 
coarsely,  or,  like  galley-slaves,  been  tyed  to  an  oar,  might 
have  happily  prolonged  man]/  faire  yeares. 

A  great  inconvenience  comes  by  variety  of  dishes,  which 
causeth  the  precedent  distemperature,  s  than  which  (saith 
Aviccnna)  nothing  is  luorse  ;  to  feed  on  diversity  of  meats,  or 
overmuch,  Sertorius-like  in  lucem  ccenare,  and,  as  commonly 
they  do  in  Muscovie  and  Island,  to  prolong  their  meals  all  day 
long,  or  all  night.  Our  northern  countreys  offend  especially 
in  this  ;  and  we  in  this  island  fampliter  vivenles  in  prandiis  et 
coenis,  as  ^Polydore  notes)  are  most  liberall  feeders,  but  to  our 
own  hurt.  '  Persicos  odi,  puer,  apparatus :  excess  of  meat 
Ireedeth  sickness ;  and  gluttony  causeth  cholerick  diseases:  by 
surfeiting,  many  perish',  but  he  that  dyeteth  himself  prolongeth 
his  life,  Ecclus.  37.  29,  30,  We  account  it  a  great  glory  for 
a  man  to  have  his  table  dayly  furnished  with  variety  of  meats: 
but  hear  the  physitian ;  he  pulls  thee  by  the  car  as  thou  sitte&t, 
and  tcUeth  thee,  ^that  nothing  can  be  more  noxious  to  thy 
health,  than  such  variety  and  plenty.  Temperance  is  a  bridle 

•  Quidam  maximc  comedere  nituntur,  patantes  ea  ratione  se  vires  refecturos;  igno- 
rantes,  non  ea  qua;  ingemnt  posse  vires  reficere,  sed  quae  probe  concoquunt.- 
ta  appctunt-,  pauca  digerunt,  'Saturnal.  lib.  7.  cap.  4.  ^  Modicus  ettempera- 
tus  cibus  et  carni  et  anima:  utilis  est.  «  Hygiasticon,  reg.  14.  16.  uncia:  per  diem 
Eufficiant,  computato  pane,  carne,  ovis,  vel  aliis  obsoniis,  et  totidcm  vel  paulo  plures 
unciae  potus.  ^  Idem,  reg.  27.  Plures  in  domibus  suis  brevi  tempore  pascentesex- 
tmguuntur,  qui,  si  triremibus  vincti  fuissent,  aut  gregario  pane  pasti,  sani  ct  incplumcs 
m  longam  astatem  vitam  prorogasscnt.  z  Nihil  deterius  quam  divcrsanutriemia  si 
mul  adjungcre,  et  comedendi  tempus  prorogarc.  •>  Lib.  1.  hi^t.  *  Hor.  ad  lib, 
b.  ode  ult.  k  Ciborum  varietatc  et  copia  in  eadcm  racnsa  nihil  noccnlius  homioi 
ad  salutcm.  Fr,  Valeriola,  observ.  1.  2.  cap.  6. 
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of  gold;  and  he  that  can  use  it  aright,  'e^o  won 
compare,  sed  stmillimum  Deo  judlco,  is  liker  a  god  than  4 
man  :.tor,  as  it  will  transform  a  beast  to  a  man  again,  so  will  it 
make  a  man  a  god.    To  preserve  thine  honour,  health,  and  to 
avoid  therefore  all  those  inflations,  torments,  obstructions,  cru- 
dities, and  diseases,  that  come  by  a  full  dyet,  the  best  way  is  to 
teed  sparingly  of  one  or  two  dishes  at  most,  to  have  venlrem 
Lene  moratum,  as  Seneca  calls  it ;  c^o  choose  one  of  many,  and 
tojeed  on  that  alone,  as  Crato  adviseth  his  patient.  The  same 
counsell    Prosper  Calenus  gives  to  cardinall  Cjesius,  to  use  a 
moderate  and  simple  dyet :  and,  though  his  table  be  jovially 
furnished  by  reason  of  his  state  and  jruests,  yet,  for  his  own 
part,  to  single  out  some  one  savoury  dish,  and  feed  on  it.  The 
same  is  inculcated  by  Crato  fconsil.  9.  /.  <2j  to  a  noble  perso- 
nage aflfected  with  this  grievance  :  he  would  have  his  highness 
to  dine  or  sup  alone,  without  all  his  honourable  attendance  and 
courtly  company,  with  a  private  friend  or  so,  ^a  dish  or  two, 
a  cup  of  Rhenish  wine,  8cc.    Montanus,  consU,  24  for  a  noble ' 
matron,  injoyns  her  one  dish,  and  by  no  meanes  to  drink  be- 
twixt meals :  the  like,  consil.  229.  N  not  to  eat  till  he  be  an 
hungry ;  which  rule  Berengarius  did  most  strictly  et)servej  as 
flilbertus  Cenomanensis  Episc.  writes  in  his  life, 

Cui  non  fuit  unquam 


Ante  sitim  potus,  nec  cijus  ante  famem : 

and  which  all  temperate  men  do  constantly  keep.  It  is  a  fre, 
quent  solemnity  still  used  with  us,  when  friends  meet,  to  go  to 
the  ale-house  or  tavern  ;  they  are  not  sociable  otherwise :  and 
if  they  visit  one  anothers  houses,  they  must  both  eat  and  drink, 
I  reprehend  it  not,  moderately  used  :  but  to  some  men  nothing 
can  be  more  offensive;  they  had  better  (I  speak  it  with  3amt 
8  Ambrose)  pour  so  much  water  in  their  shooes, 

It  much  avails  likewise  to  keep  good  order  in  our  dyet, 
^  to  eal  liquid  things  first,  broths,  fsh,  and  such  meats  as 
are  sooner  corrupted  in  the  stomach  ;  harder  meats  of  digestion 
must  come  last.  Crato  would  have  the  supper  less  than  the 
dinnef,  which  Cardar^  (contradict,  lib.  1.  Tract.  5.  contra- 

•  Tul.  orat.  pro  l<l.  Marcel.  *  Nullus  cibunj  sumere  debet,  nisi  stomachus  sit 
vacuus.  Gordon,  lib.  med.  1.  1.  c.  11.  '  E  multis  eduliis  pnum  elige,  relictisquc 
cjeteris,  ex  eo  comede.  ^L.  dcatra  ))ile.  Simplex  sitcibus,  et  non  varius :  quod  licet 
dignitati  tuae  ob  convivas  difficile  videatur,  &c.  '  Celsitudo  tua  prandeat  sola,  absque 
apparatu  aulico,  contentus  sit  illustrjssirnus  princeps  duobus  tantum  ferculis,  vinoquc 
Rhcnano  solum  iii  mensa  utatur.  ''Semper  intra  satietatem  a  mensa  recedat,  unq 
fercjflo  contentus.  %  Lib,  dc  I^el.  et  Jejunio.  Multo  melius  in  terram  vina  fudisses. 
*■  Crato.  Multum  refert  non  ignorare  qui  cibi  priores,  &c.  liquida  priecedant  carnium 
jljra,  pisccs,  fructus,  &c,    Cccna  brcvior  sit  prandio. 
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dkt.  \  Q)  disallows,  and  that  by  the  authority  of  Galen,  7.  nrt. 
citrat.  cap.  6  :  and  for  four  reasons  he  will  have  the  supper  big- 
gest. I  have  read  many  treatises  to  this  purpose ;  I  know  not 
how  it  may  concern  some  few  sick  men;  but,  for  my  part,  ge- 
nerally for  all,  I  should  subscribe  to  that  custome  of  the  Ko- 
mans,  to  make  a  sparing  diimer,  and  a  liberall  supper  ;  ail  theit* 
preparation  and  invitation  was  still  at  supper;  no  mention  of 
dinner.  Many  reasons  T  could  give ;  but  when  all  is  said  pro 
and  cow,  ^Cardan's  rule  is  best,  to  keep  that  we  are  accustomed 
unto,  though  it  be  naught :  and  to  follow  our  disposition  and 
appetite  in°some  things  is  not  amiss;  to  eat  sometimes  of  a  dish 
which  is  hurlfuU,  if  we  have  an  extraordinary  liking  to  it. 
Alexander  Severus  loved  hares  and  apples  above  all  other  meats, 
as  ^Lampridius  relates  in  his  life  :  one  pope  pork,  another  pea- 
cock, Sec.  what  harm  came  of  it?  I  conclude,  our  own  expe- 
rience is  the  best  physitiaii :  that  dyet  which  is  most  propiti- 
ous to  one,  is  often  pernicious  to  another ;  such  is  the  variety 
of  palats,  humours,  and  temperatures,  let  every  man  observe, 
and  be  a  law  unto  himself.  Tiberius,  in  ""Tacitus,  did  laugh  at 
all  such,  that  after  thirty  yeares  of  age  would  ask  counsell  of 
others  concerning  matters  of  dyet:  I  say  the  same. 

These  fevy  rules  of  dyet  he  that  keeps,  shall  surely  finde  great 
ease  and  speedy  remedy  by  it.  It  is  a  wonder  to  relate  tliat  pro- 
digious temperance  of  some  hermites,  anachorites,  and  fathers 
of  the  church.  IJe  that  shall  but  read  their  lives,  written  by 
Hierom,  Athanasius,  &c.  how  abstemious  heathens  have  been 
in  this  kinde,  those  Curii  and  Fabricii,  those  old  philosophers, 
as  Pliny  records  (lih.  llj,  Xenophon  (lib.  1.  devit.  Socrat.J 
emperours  and  kings,  as  Nicephorus  relates  (Eccles,  hist.  lib. 
18.  cap.  8j,  of  Mauritius,  Lodovicus  Pius,  &c.  and  that  admi- 
rable ""example  of  Lodovicus  Cornarus,  a  patritian  of  Venice, 
cannot  but  admire  them.  This  have  they  done  voluntarilvj  and 
in  health;  what  shall  these  private  men  do,  that  are  visited  with 
sickness,  and  necessarily  ^injoyned  to  recover,  and  continue  their 
Jiealth?  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  observe  a  strict  dyet ;  ct  qui  me- 
dice  vivity  misere  vivif,  as  the  saying  is  ;  (j2iale  hoc  ipsum  erit 
vivere,  his  si  privatus  fneris P  as  good  be  buryed,  as  so  much 
debarred  of  his  appetite  ;  excessit  medicina  malicm,  the  phy- 
sick  is  more  troublesome  than  the  disease;  so  he  complained 
in  the  poet,  so  thou  thinkest  :  yet  he  that  loves  himself,  will 
easily  cridurcthislittlemiserie,  to  avoid  a  greater  inconvenience  j 

•  Tract.  6.  contradict.  1,  lib.  1.  ''Super  omnia quotidianum  leporem  habuit, 

€t  pomis  indulsit.  <=  Annal.  6.  Ridere  solebat  eos,  qui  post  30  xtatis  annum, 

ad  cognoscenda  corpori  suo  noxia  vel  utilia,  alicujus  consilii  indigerent.  A  Lcssio 
edit.  1614.  •=  .iigyptii  oliin  omnes  morbos  curabant  vomitu  ct  jcjuiiio.  Bo- 

pemus,  lib.  1.  cap.  5,  v  j 
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e  rna/i^  mininmrn,  better  to  do  this  than  do  worse.  And,  as 
•Til  ilic  holds,  better  to  be  a  temperate  old  man,  than  a  lascivious 
youth.  'Tis  the  only  sweet  thing,  (which  he  adviseth)  so  to 
moderate  our  selves,  that  we  may  hsivcsoiec intern  in  juventute, 
et  in  seneclute  juventiUem,  be  youihfull  in  our  old" age,  staid 
in  our  youth,  discreet  and  temperate  in  both. 


MEMB.  II. 

Retention  and  Evacuation  rectified, 

I HAVE  declared,  in  the  Causes,  what  harm  costiveness  hath 
done  in  procuring  this  disease:  if  it  be  so  noxious,  the  op- 
posite must  needs  be  good,  or  mean  at  least,  as  indeed  it  is, 
and  to  this  cure  necessarily  required;  maxime  conducit,  saith 
Montaltus,  cap.  0.1  ;/it  very  much  avails.  Altomarus  ^eap.  7y> 
commends  lualking  in  a  morning-,  into  some  f aire greenpleasant 
■  fields;  but  by  all  meanes first,  by  art  or  nature,  he  will  have 
these  ordinary  excrements  evacuated.  Piso  calls  it  beneficium 
ventris,  the  benefit,  help,  or  pleasure  of  the  belly  ;  for  it  doth 
much  ease  it.  Laurentius  (cap.  8j,  Crato  fconsil.  21.  I.  1) 
.prescribes  it  once  a  day  at  least:  where  nature  is  defective,  art 
must  supply,  by  those  lenitive  electuaries,  suppositories,  con- 
dite  prunes,  turpentine,  clysters,  as  shall  be  shewed.  Prosper 
Calenus  (lib.  de  atra  bile)  commends  clysters,  in  hypochon- 
driacal! melancholy,  still  to  be  used  as  occasion  serves.  Peter 
Cnemander,  in  a  consultation  of  his  pro  hypochondriaco,  will 
have  his  patient'  continually  loose,  and  to  that  end  sets  down 
there  many  formes  of  potions  and  clysters.  Mercurialis  fconsil. 
89^,  if  this  benefit  come  not  of  its  own  accord,  prescribes 
•^clysters  in  the  first  place:  so  doth  Montanus,  consil.  24.  con- 
sil.  31.  et  229:  he  commends  turpentine  to  that  purpose: 
the  same  he  ingeminates,  consil.  230,  for  an  Italian  abbot. 
'Tis  very  good  to  wash  his  hands  and  face  often,  to  shift  his 
clothes,  to  have  faire  linnen  about  him,  to  be  decently  and 
,  comely  attired;  for  sordes  vitiant,  nastiness  defiles,  and  dejects 
any  man  that  is  so  voluntarily,  or  compelled  by  want;  itdulleth 
the  spirits. 

Baths  are  either  artificial!  or  naturall ;  both  have  their  spe- 

•  Cat.  Major,  Melior  conditio  senls  vlvcntis  ex  praescripto  artis  medica:,  quam 
adolesccntis  luxuriosi.  ^  Debet  per  aiTi<rna  exerceri,  et  loca  viridia,  excretis 

prius  arte  vel  natiirS  alvi  excremcntis.  «  Hildesheim,  spicil.  2.  de  mel.  Primum 

omnium  operam  dabis  ut  singulis  diebus  habeas  beneficium  ventris,  semper  cavcnd» 
nc  alvus.sit  diutius  astrlcta.  *Si  non  sponte,  clystcribus  purgetur. 
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cial  uses  In  this  malady,  and  (as  '^Alexander  snpposeth,  lib.  U 
cap.  \6J  yceldas  speedy  a  remedy,  as  any  other  physick  what- 
soever.   Aeiius  would'have  them  dayly  used,  assidua  balnea, 
Tetra.  2.  sect.  2.  c.  9.,  Galen  crackes  how  many  severall  cures 
he  hath  performed  in  this  kinde  by  use  of  baths  alone,  and 
Rufus  pills,  moistning  them  which  are  otherwise  dry.  Khasis 
makes  it  a  principal!  cure  flota  cura  sit  in  humeciandoj  to 
bathe  and  afterwards  anoint  wilii  oyl.    Jason  Pratensis,  Lau- 
rentius,  cap.  8,  and  Montanus,  set  down  their  peculiar  formes 
of  artificiall  baths.    Crato  (consil.  17-  Ub.  Qj  commends  mal- 
lowes,  camomile,  violets,  borage,  to  be  boylcd  in  it,  and  some- 
times faire  water  alone;  and  in  his  following  counsell,  babmim 
aquce  dulcis  solum  scppissime  profuisse  compertum  habemus. 
So  doth  Fuchsius,  lih.l.  cap.  33.  Frisimeiica,  2.  consil.  42.  in 
Trincavellius.    Some,  beside  herbs,  prescribe  a  rams  head 
and  other  things  to  be  boyled.    ''Fernelius  (consil.  A^J  will 
have  them  used  10  or  12  dayes  together  ;  to  which  he  must 
enter  fasting,  and  so  continue  in  a  temperate  heat,  and,  aftef 
that,  frictions  all  over  the  body.    Lielius  Eugubinus,  consil. 
142,  and  Christoph.  ^rerus  in  a  consultation,  of  his,  hold 
once  or  twice  a  week  sufficient  to  bathe,  the  "  ivater  to  be 
ivarm,  not  hot,  for  feare  of  sweating.    Felix  Plater  (observ. 
lib.  1.  for  a  melancholy  lawyer)  ''?<•?'//  have  lotions  of  the  head 
still  joijned  to  these  baths,  with  a  lee  wherein  capitall  herbs 
have  been  boyled.    '^Laurentius  speaks  of  baths  of  milk,  which 
I  finde  approved  by  many  others.    And  still,  after  bath,  the 
body  to  be  anoynted  with  oyl  of  bitter  almonds,  of  violets,  new 
or  fresh  butter,  f  capons  grease,  especially  the  back  bone,  and 
then  lotions  of  the  head,  embrocations.  Sec.    These  kinde  of 
baths  have  been  in  former  times  much  frequented,  and  di- 
versly  varied,  and  are  still  in  generall  use  in  those  eastern  coun-^ 
treys.    The  Romans  had  their  publike  baths  very  sumptuous 
and  stupend,  as  those  of  Antoninus  and  Dioclesian^  Plin.  36, 
paith  there  were  an  infinite  number  of  them  in  Rome,  and 
mightily  frequented.  Some  bathed  seaven  times  a  day,  as  Corn- 
modus  the  emperour  is  reported  to  have  done:  usually  twice  a 
day;  and  they  were  after  anointed  with  most  costly  oyntments: 
rich  women  bathed  themselves  in  milk,  some  in  the  milk  of 
500  she-asses  at  once.    We  have  many  ruines  of  such  baths 
found  in  this  island,  among  those  parietines  and  rubbish  of 

•  Balneorum  usils  dulcium,  siquid  aliud,  ipsis  opitulatur.    Credo  haec  dici  cum 
aliqua  jactantia,  inqnit  Montanus,  consil.  26.  ^  In  quibus  jejunus  diu  sedeat 

eo  tempore,  nc  sudorcm  exciteut  aut  manifestum  teporem,  sed  quadam  refrigcratione 
humectcnt.  "=  Aqua  non  sit  calida,  sed  tepida,  ne  sudor  seqiiatur.  Lotiones 
capitis  ex  lixivio,  in  quo  herbas  capitalcs  coxcrint,  '  Cap.  8.  de  mcl.  f  /^ut 
a»ungia  pulli,  Piso. 
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old  Roman  towns.  Lipsiiis  (de  mag.  Urh.  Rom.  I.  3.  c.  6J, 
Rosinus,  Scot  of  Antwerp,  and  other  antiquaries,  tell  stran<re 
stones  ol  their  baths.  Gillius  fl.  4.  cap.  nit.  Topogr.  Con- 
stant.) reckons  up  155  pubiike  ^balhs  in  Constantinople,  of 
laire  budding:  they  are  still  frequented  in  that  city  by  the 
Turkes  of  all  sorts,  men  and  women,' and  all  over  Greece  and 
those  hot  countreys;  to  absterge,  belike,  that  fulsomeness  of 
sweat,  to  which  they  are  there  subject.  <^  Busbequius,  in  his 
epistles,  is  very  copious  in  describing  the  manner  of  them,  how 
their  women  go  covered,  a  maid  following  with  a  box  of  oynt- 
ment  to  rub  them.  The  richer  sort  have  private  baths  in  their 
houses;  the  poorer  go  to  the  common,  and  are  generally  so 
curious  in  this  behalf,  that  they  will  not  eat  nor  drink  untill 
they  have  bathed;  before  and  after  meals  some,  ^and  will  not 
make  water  (but  they  will  luash  their  hands)  or  go  to  stool. 
Leo  Afer  fl.  3)  makes  mention  of  100  severall  baths  at  Fez  in 
Africk,  most  sumptuous,  and  such  as  have  great  revenues  be- 
longing to  them.  Buxtorf /'cap.  14.  Syjiagog.  Jud.)  speaks  of - 
many  ceremonies  amongst  the  Jewes  in  this  kinde;  they  are 
very  superstitious  in  their  baths,  especially  women. 

Naturall  baths  are  praised  by  some,  discommended  by 
others;  but  it  is  in  a  divers  respect,  ^Marcus  de Oddis,  in  Hyp. 
affect,  consulted  about  baths,  condemns  them  for  the  heat  of 
the  liver,  because  they  dry  too  fast ;  and  yet  by  and  by,  "^iii 
another  counsell  for  the  same  disease,  he  approves  them  be- 
cause they  cleanse  by  reason  of  the  sulphur,  and  would  have 
jheir  water  to  be  drunk.  Aretjeus^  fc.  1)  commends  allonl 
baths  above  the  rest;  and  ^Mercurialis  (consil.  88^  those  of 
Luca  in  that  hypochondriacall  passion.  He  would  have  his  pa- 
tient there  15  dayes  together ^  and  drink  the  water  of  them, 
and  to  he  bucketed,  or  have  the  water  poured  oii  his  head. 
John  Baptista  Silvaticus  fcont.  64)  commends  all  the  baths 
in  Italy,  and  drinking  of  their  water,  whether  they  be  iron, 
allom,  sulphur ;  so  doth  Hercules  de  Saxonia.  But,  in 
that  they  cause  sweat,  and  dry  so  much,  he  confines  himself  to 
hypochondriacall  melancholyalone,  excepting  that  of  the  head, 
and  the  other.  Trincavellius  (consil.  14.  lih.l)  preferrs  those 
»P6rrectan  baths  before  the  rest,   because  of  the  mixture 

»  Thermae.  Nymphea.  »>  Sandes,  lib.  1.  saith  that  women  go  twice  a  week  to 

the  baths  at  least.  "^Epist.  3.  ^  Nec  alvum  excernunt,  quin  aquam  secum 

portent,  qua  partes  obscoeiias  lavent.  Busbequius,  ep,  3,  Turcias.  eHildcsheim, 
spicil.  2,  de  mel.  Hypochon.  Si  non  adesset  jccoris  caiiditas,  thennas  laudarem,  et  si 
non  nimia  humoris  exsiccatio  esset  metuenda.  Tol.  141.  i  Thcrmas 

Luccnses  adeat,  ibique  aquas  ejus  per  15  dies  potet ;  et  calidarum  aquaruro  stillici- 
diis  turn  caput  tijm  ventriculuin  de  more  subjiciat.  p^nUi,         '  Aquae 

i'orrcctana;. 
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of  brass,  iron,  allom  ;  and,  consil.  35.  I.  3,  for  a  melancholy 
lawyer,  and  consil.  36,  in  that  -hypochondrical  passion,  the 
*  baths  of  Aquaria,  and,  36  consil.  the  drinking  of  them.  Fri- 
simelica,  consulted  among  the  rest,  (in  Trincavellius,  comU. 
42.  lib.  2)  pveferrs  the  waters  of  ''Apona  before  all  artificiall 
baths  whatsoever  in  this  disease,  and  would  have  one  nine 
yeares  atfected  with  hypochondrical  passions,  flye  to  them,  as 
an  '^holy  anchor.  Of  the  same  minde  is  Trincavellius  himself 
there ;  and  yet  both  put  a  hot  liver  in  the  same  party  for  a 
cause,  and  send  him  to  the  waters  of  S'.  Helen,  which  are 
'much  hotter.  Montanus  fconsil.  23(V  magnifies  the  Chal- 
derinian  baths;  and  fconsiL  237  et  239>'  he  exhdrteth  tp  the 
same,  but  with  this  caution,  ^iliat  the  liver  he  oiiiwardhj 
anointed  luitli  some  coolers,  that  it  be  not  overheated.'  But 
these  baths  must  be  warily  frequented  by  melancholy  persons, 
or  if  used  to  such  as  arc  very  cold  of  themselves;  for,  as  Ga- 
belius  concludes  of  all  Dutch  baths,  and  especially  those  of 
Baden,  they  are  good  for  all  cold  diseases,  ^  naught  for  cho- 
lerick,  hot  and  dry,  and  all  infirmities  proceeding  of  cholery. 
inflammations  of  the  splee/i  and  liver.  Our  English  baths, 
as  they  are  hot,  must  needs  incurr  the  same  censure  :  but  D. 
Turner  of  old,  and  D.  Jones,  have  vvritten  at  large  of  them. 
Of  cold  baths  I  finde  little  or  no  mention  in  any  physitian  : 
some  speak  against  them:  ^Cardan  alone  (out  of  Agathinus) 
commends  bathing  in  fresh  rivers,  and  cold  wat.ers,  and  ad- 
vise th  all  such  as  mean  to  live  long  to  2ise  it ;  for  it  agrees 
with  all  ages  and  complexions,  and  is  most  profitable  for  hot 
temperatures.  As  for  sweating,  urine,  blood-letting  by  hajm- 
rods,  or  otherwise,  [  shall  elsewhere  more  opportunely  speak  of 
them. 

Immoderate  Venus  in  excess,  as  it  is  a  cause,  or  in  defect  j 
•so,  moderately  used,  to  some  parties  an  only  help,  a  present  re- 
medy. Peter  Forestus  calls  it,  npiissirmim  reincdiinn,  a  most 
apposite  remedy,  ^'remitting  anger,  and  reason,  that  was  other- 
ivise  bound.  Aviccnna  (Fen.  3.  '20J ,  Oribasius,  (^wec?.  collect, 
lib.  6.  cap.  37J,  contend,  out  of  Fvuffus  and  others,  'that 
Tnany  mad-men,  melancholy,  and  labouring  of  the  falling 
sickness,  have  been  cured  by  this  alone.    Montallus  (cap.  27. 

•Aqus  Aquarias.  lAd  aquas  Apnnenses,  vclut  ad  sacnm  anchnram, 

confugiat.  ••  John  Bauhinus  (lib.  3.  ca.  14.  hist,  aclmir.  Tontis  Bolleiisis  in  duca> 
Wittemberg)  laudat  aquas  Bollenscs  ad  melancholicos  niorbos,  moerorcm,  tascinati- 
onem,  aliaquc  aniini  pathcmata.  <■  Balnea  Chalderiiia.  «  He-par  exteme 

ungatur.  ne  calefiat.  f  Nocent  calidis  et  siccis.  chokricis,  et  omnibus  morbis 

ex  cholera,  hepatis,  splenisque  alTectionibus.  8  Lib.  dc  aqua.    Qui  broe  hoc 

vitx  curriculum  cupiunt  .sani  trausigerc,  frigidis  aqui.-;  -^jepe  lavare  debent,  nulli  eetati 
cum  $it  incongrua,  calidis  imprimis  uUlis.  h  Solvit  Venus  rationis  vim  ini.. 

pcditam,  ingcntes  iras  reraittit,  kz.  i  MuUi  comitiales,  mdancholici,  Insaai. 

hujus  usu  solo  sanati.  ' 


\ 
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da  we-MnJ  will  have  it  chive  away  sorrow,  and  all  illusions  of 
fncbram,  to  purge  the  heart  and  brain  Irom  ill  smokes  and 
vapours  that  ollend  ihcui;  if  it  be  omiilcd,  as  Valescua 

sfipposcih,  it  wakes  the  mivde  sad,  the  budij  dull  and  heavy. 
INlany  other  inconveniences  are  reckoned  up  by  Mercatiis, 
and  by  Koderlcus  a  Castro,  in  their  tracts  de  melaiu  kcdid  uir- 
gimim  et  moTiialium  t  oh  serninis  retention  em,  sceviunt  sa^pe 
monialeset  virgines;  but,  as  Flaterus  adds,  si  mdant,  sunan- 
tur ;  ihey  rave  single,  and  pine  away;  much  discontent;  but 
marriage  mends  all.    Marccllus  D(>natus  fllb.  2.  med.  Imt. 
tap.  IJ  tells  a  story  to  confirm  fl^is,  out  of  Alexander  Bene- 
dictus,  of  a  rnaid  that  was  mad,  oh  menses  inhilitos :  cum  in 
clficinam  meritoriam  incidisset,  a  quindecim  viris  eddem  node 
compressa,  mensium  largo  projiuvio,  quod  phiribus  annis  ante 
constiteraty  non  sine  7nagno  piidore,  inline,  menti  restituta, 
discessit.    But  this  must  be  warily  understood;  for  as  Arnol- 
dus  objects,  lib.  1.  hreviar.  18.  cap.  quid  coitus  ad  mehm- 
cholicum  succum  P  What  affinity  have  these  two  ?  ^ except  it 
le  manifest  that  superabundance  of  seed  or  fullness  of  blood 
le  a  cause,  or  thai  love,  or  an  extraordinary  desire  of  Fenus, 
have  gone  before,  or  that,  as  Lod.  Mercatus  excepts,  they  be 
very  Haluous,  and  have  been  otherwise  accustomed  unto  it. 
Montaltus  (cap.  27  '  will  not  allow  of  moderate  Venus  to  such 
as  have  the  gowt,  palsle,  epilepsie,  melancholy,  except  they 
be  very  lusty,  and  full  of  blood.    '^Lodovicus  Antonius,  lib. 
med.  miscel.  in  his  chapter  of  Venus,  forbids  it  utterly  to 
all  wrestlers,  ■ditchers,  labouring  men,  8cc.    '^Ficinus  and 
Marsilius  Cognatus  put  Venus  one  of  the  five  mortall  ene- 
mies of  a  student :  it  consumes  the  spirits,  and  weakeneth  the 
brain.    Halyabbas  the  Arabian  (5.  Theor.  cap.  36),  and  Jason 
Pratensis,  malce  it  the  fountain  of  most  diseases,  ^  but  most 
pernicious  to  them  who  are  cold  and  dry  ;  a  melancholy  man 
must  not  meddle  with  it,  but  in  some  cases.    Plutarch,,  in  his 
book  de  san.  tueiuL  accounts  of  it  as  one  of  the  three  princi- 
pall  signs  and  preservers  of  health,  temperance  in  this  kinde : 
£to  rise  luiih  an  appetite,  to  le  ready  to  work,  and  abstain 
from  venery,  tria  salubcrrima,  are  three  most  liealthfull  things. 
We  see  their  opposite^,  how  pernicious  they  are  to  mankinde,  aa 
to  all  other  creatures  they  bring  death,  and  many  ferall  diseases : 

•Si  omittatur  coitus,  contristat  etpluriinum  gravat  corpus  etanimum.  ''Nisi 
certo  constet  niniium  semen  aut  sanguincin  caussam  esse,  aut  amor  prarcesserit,  aut,  &c. 
*  Athletis,  anhriticis,  podagricis  iiocct ;  ncc  opportuna  prodest,  nisi  foitibus,  et  qui 
muho  sanguine  abundant.  Idem  Scaligcr  exerc.  269.  Turcisideo  luctatorlbus  prohi- 
bitum. ''Desanit.  tuend.  lib,  1.  'Lib.  1.  ca.  7.  Exhaurit enim  spiritus, 
animuinque  debilitat.  ^  Fi  igidis  etsijccis  corporibus  inimicissima.  «  Yetci 
Ultra  saiictatem,  impigrum  esse  ad  laboxem,  viulc  sewcu  conscivarc 
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t 

Immodicis  brevis  est  aetas  et  rara  senectus. 

Aristotle  gives  instance  in  sparrows,  which  are  parum  v'waces 
ol  salacitatem,  ^  short  lived  because  of  their  salacity,  which  is 
very  frequent,  asScoppius,  in  Priapeis,  will  better  inform  you. 
The  extreams  being  both  bad,  ^the  medium  is  to  be  kept, 
which  cannot  easilv  be  determined.    Some  are  better  able  to 
sustain,  such  as  ar4  hot  and  moist,  phlegmatick,  as^Hippo- 
crates  insinuateth,  some  strong  and  lusty,   well  ted  like 
•Hercules,  '^Proculus  the  emperour,  lusty  Laurence,  yro- 
stilulum  femince,  Messalina  the  empress,  that  by  philters, 
and  such  kinde  of  lascivious  meats,  use  all  meanes  to  ^  enable 
themselves,  and  brag  of  it  in  the  end  ;  covfodi  maltas  enim, 
occidivero  paztcas  per  yen^rm  i^fJwii,  as  that  Spanish  ^Ce- 
lestina  merrily  said:  others  impotent,  of  a  cold  and  dry 
constitution,  cannot  sustain  those  gymnicks  without  great 
hurt  done  to  their  own  bodies ;  of  which  number  (though 
they  be  very  prone  to  it)  are  melancholy  men  for  the  most 
part. 

MEMB.  III. 

Ayr  rectified.    With  a  digression  of  the  Ayr. 

AS  a  long-winged  hawk,  when  he  is  first  whistled  off 
the  fist,  mounts  aloft,  and  for  his  pleasure  fetcheth 
many  a  circuit  in  the  ayr,  still  soaring  higher  and  higher,  iLH 
he  be  come  to  his  full  pitch,  and  in  the  end,  when  the  game 
is  sprung,  comes  down  amain,  and  stoops  upon  a  suddain  ; 
so  will  I,  having  now  come  at  last  into  these  ample  fields  of 
ayr,  wherein  I  may  freely  expatiate  and  exercise  myself  for 
my  recreation,  a  while  rove,  wander  round  about  the  world, 
mount  aloft  to  those  aethereall  orbs  and  celestiall  sphears,  and 
so  descend  to  my  former  elements  again  :  in  which  progress, 
I  will  first  see  whether  that  relation  of  the  Fryer  of  Oxford 
be  true,  concerning  those  northern  parts  under  the  pole,  (if  I 
meet  obiter  with  the  wandrlng  Jew,  Elias  Artifex,  or  Lucian's 
Icaromenippus,  they  shall  be  my  guides)  whether  there  be  such 
*  Euripcs,  and  a  great  rock  of  loadstones,  which  may  cause 

*  Ncquitia  est,  qua;  te  non  sinit  esse  sencm,  ''Vide  Montanusn,  Pet.  Godc- 

fridtim,  Amorum  lib.  2.  cap.  G.  Curiosuna  de  his,  nam  et  iiumcrum  definite  Tal- 
xnudistis,  unicuique  sciatis  assignari  suum  tcmpus,  &c,  "=  Thespiadas  genuit, 

*•  Vide  Lampridium,  vit.  ejus  4.  Et  iassata  viris,  &c.  f  Vid.  Mizald. 

cent.  8.  il.  Lemnium,  lib.  '2.  cap.  16.  Catullum  ad  HypsithiUam,  &c.  Ovid.  Eleg. 
lib.  S.  et  6,  Sec.  Quot  itinera  iina  nocte  confecissent,  tot  coronas  ludicro  deo  puta 
Triphallo,  Marsis,  Hermse,  Priapo,  donarciit.  Cin^emus  tibi  mentulam  coronis, 
&c.  e  Pomoboscodid.  Gasp.  Barthii.  Nich.  de  Lynna,  cited  by 

Mercator  in  his  Map, 
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the  needle  in  the  compass  still  to  bend  that  way,  and  what 
should  he  the  true  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  compass,  ^  is 
it  a  magneticall  rock,  or  the  pole-star,  as  Cardan  will ;  or 
some  other  star  in  the  bear,  as  Marsilius  Hcinus;  or  a  luag- 
jicticall  meridian,  as  Maurolicua;  vel  situs  in  vend  terra', 
as  Agricola:  or  the  nearness  of  the  next  continent,  as  Cabeus 
will;  or  some  other  cause,  as  Scaliger,  Cortesius,  Conim- 
bricenses,  Pcregrinus,  contend;  why  at  the  Azores  it  looks 
directly  north,  otherwise  not?  In  the  Mediterranean  or  Le- 
vant (as  sSonie  observe)  it  varies  7  grad.  by-and-by  12,  and 
then  22.    In  the  Ealiick  Seas,  near  Kasceburg  in  Finland, 
the  needle  runs  round,  if  any  ships  come  that  way,  though 
^Martin  Ridley  write  otherwise,  that  the  needle  near  the  pole 
will  hardly  be  forced  from  his  direction.    'Tis  fit  to  be  enquired 
whether  certain  rules  may  be  made  of  it,  as  1 1  grad,  Lond. 
variat.  alibi  36,  &'c.  and,  that  which  is  more  prodijrioup, 
the  variation  varies  in  the  same  place:  now  taken  accurately, 
^tis  so  much  ;  after  a  few  ycares,  quite  altered  from  that  it  was-: 
till  we  haye  better  intelligence,  let  our  D.  Gilbert  and  Nicho- 
las ''Cabeus  the  Jesuite,  that  have  both  written  great  volumes 
of  this  subject,  satlsfie  these  inquisitors.    Whether  the  sea 
be  open  and  navigable  by  the  pole  artick,  and  which  is  the 
likeliest  way,  that  of  Bariison  the  Hollander,  under  the  pole 
itself,  which  for  some  reasons  I  hold  best ;  or  by  fretum 
Davis,  or  Nova  Zembla.    Whether  ^  Hudson's  discovery  be 
true  of  a  new  found  ocean,  any  likelihood  of  Button's  bay  in 
50  degrees,  Hubberd's  hope  in  60;  that  of  ut  ultra  near  Sif 
Thomas  Roe's  welcome  in  north-v.est  Fox,  being  that  the  sea 
ebbs  and  flowes  constantly  there  15  foot  in  12  hours;  as  our 
-«new  cards  inform  us  that  California  is  not  a  cape,  but  an 
island,  and  the  wcst-windes  make  the  nepe  tides  equal!  to  the 
spring,  or  that  there  be  any  probability  to  pass  by  the  straights 
of  Anian  to  China,  by  the  promontory  of  Tabin.    If  there  be, 
I  shall  soon  perceive  whether  f  Marcus  Polus  the  Venetians  nar- 
ration be  true  or  false,  of  that  great  city  of  Quinsay  and  Cam- 
balu;  whether  there  be  any  such  places,  or  that,  as  ^Matth, 
Riccius  the  Jesuite  hath  written,  Chuia  and  Cataia  be  all  one, 
the  o-reat  Cham  ofTartary  and  the  king  of  China  be  the  same  : 
Xunlain  and  Ouinsay,  and  the  city  of  Cambalu  be  that  new  Pa- 
quin,  or  suchl  wall  400  leagues  long  to  part  Chmafrom  Tar- 

.  Mons  Sloto.  Some  call  it  the  highest  hill  in  the  world,  next  TencrifFc  in  the 
Canaries,  Lat.  81.  "  Cap.  26.  in  his  Treatise  of  m.gnet.ck  bod.cs.       ^ '  Lege 

lib  1,  cap.  23.  et  24.  de  niagnetica  philosophia,  et  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  iOlX. 
.  M.  Brig.f,  his  Map,  and  Nortlnvesi  Fox.  *  Lib.  2.  ca  64.  de  "ob.  cmtat, 

Quins.-,y,%\  cap.  10  de  Capbala.  «  Lib.  4.  exped.  ad  Sma,,  ca.  3.  ct  lib.  5. 

c.  18. 
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tarv :  -  Presbvter  John  be  in  Asia  or  Afrlck  ;  M.  Poliic  Vene- 
tus  pills  hini'in  Asia  ;  ^  the  most  received  opinion  is,  that  be  is 
emperour  of  the  Abissines,  which  of  old  was  ^-Ethiopia,  now 
Nubia,  under  the  ^Equator  in  Atrick.    Whether  Guinea  be 
an  island  or  part  of  the  continent,  or  that  hungry  "Spaniards 
discovery  of  Terra  Australis  Incognita,  or  Magcllanjca,  be  as 
true  as  that  of  Mercurius  Britannicus,  or  his  of  Utopia,  or  his 
of  Lucinia.  And  yet  in  likelihood  it  may  be  so :  for,  without  all 
question,  it  being  extended  from  the  tropick  of  Capricorn  to  the 
circle  Antarctick,  and  lying  as  it  doth  in  the  temperate  Zone, 
cannot  chuse  but  yeeld  in  time  ^ome  flourishing  kingdomes 
to  succeedino-  ages,  as  America  drd  unto  the  Spaniards.  Shou- 
ten  and  Le  Meir  have  done  well  in  the  discovery  of  the  streights 
-of  Magellan,  in  finding  a  more  convenient  passage  io  Mare 
paclficiim  :  me  thinks  some  of  our  modern  Argonauts  should 
prosecute  the  rest.    As  I  go  by  Madagascar,  I  would  see  that 
great  bird  ^Rueke,  that  can  carry  a  man  and  horse  or  an  ele- 
phant, with  that  Arabian  Phoenix  described  by    Ad ricom ins ; 
see  the  pellicans  of  .-Egypt,  those  Scythian  gryphes'in  Asia: 
and  afterwards  in  Africk  examine  the  fountaincs  of  Nilus,  whe-  , 
ther  Herodotus,  s  Seneca,  Plin.  lib.  5.  cap.  9.  Straho.  lib.  5.  ' 
give  a  true  cause  of  his  annual  flowing,  ^  Pagaphetta  discourse 
rightly  of  it,  or  of  Nr^r  and  Senega    examine  Cardan,  '  Sca- 
liger's  reasons,  and  the  rest.    Is  it  from  tho^ic  Etesian  vvindes, 
or  melting  of  snow  in  the  mountains  under  the  Equator,  (for 
Jordan  yearly  overflows  when  the  snow  melts  in  mount  Liba- 
nus)  or  from  those  great  dropping  perpetuail  showrs,  which 
are  so  frequent  to  the  inhabitants  within  the  trwpicks,  when 
the  sun  is  verticall,  and  cause  such  vast  inundations  in  Senega, 
Maragnan,  Orenoque,  and  the  rest  of  those  great  rivers  in 
Zona  Torrida,  which  have  commonly  the  same  passions  at  set 
times ;  and  by  good  husbandry  and  policy,  hereafter  no  doubt 
may  come  to  be  as  populous,  a&  well  tilled,  as  fruitfuU  as 
vEgvpt  it  self,  or  Cauchinchina  ?  1  would  observe  all  those 
motions  of  the  sea,  and  from  what  cause  they  proceed  ;  from 
the  moon  (as  the  vulgar  hold)  or  earths  motion,  which  Galileus, 
in  the  fourth  dialogue  of  his  systeme  of  the  vvorkl,  so  eagerly 
proves,  and  firmly  demonstrates;  or  windes,  as    some  will. 
Why  in  that  quiet  ocean  of  Zur_,  in  maripacijico,  it  is  scarce  per- 

•M.  Polus,  in  Asia,  Presb.  Joh.  mcminit.  lib.  2.  cap.  30.  *  Alluaresius  et 

alii.  <:  Lat.  10.  gr.  Aust.         Ferdinando  de  Quir.  anno  1612.       <=  Alarum 

pennae  continent  in  longitudine  12  passus :  elephantem  in  sublime  tollere  potest.* 
Polus,  1.  3.  c.  40.  ''  Lib.  2.  Dcicript.  terrae  sanctae.  s  Natur.  qiisist.  lib. 

4.  cap.  2.  h  Lib.  de  reg.  Congo.  '  Exercit.  47.       ^  See  M.  Carpentei's 

Geography,  lib.  2.  cap.     ct  Bern.  Telesius,  lib.  de  mari. 
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ceived,  In  our  British  seas  most  violent,  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Red  Sea  so  violent  and  irregular,  and  diverse?   Why  the 
current  in  that  Atlantick  ocean  should  still  be  in  some  places 
from,  in  some  again  towards  the  north,  and  why  they  come 
sooner  than  go:  and  so  from  Moabar  to  Madagascar  in  that 
Indian  ocean,  the  merchants  come  in  three  weckcs,  as^'Scali- 
ger  discusseth,  they  return  scarce  in  three  moneths,  with  the 
same  or  like  windes:  the  continuall  current  is  from  east  to 
west.    Whether  Mount  Alhos,  Pclion,  Olvmpus,  Ossa,  Cau- 
casus, Atlas,  be  so  high  as  Pliny,  Solinus,  Mela  relate,  above 
clouds,  meteors,  2ibi  ncc  aiirce  nec  venli  spirant,  (insomuch 
that  they  that  ascend  dye  suddainly  very  often,  the  ayr  is  so 
subtil)   1250  paces  high,  according  to  tliat  measure  oFDicae- 
archus,  or  78  miles  perpendicularly  high,  as  Jacobus  Mazo- 
nius,  sec.  3.  et  4.  expounding  that  place  of  Aristotle  about 
Mount  Caucasus  ;  and  as  ''Blancanus  the  .Jesuite  contends  out 
of  Clavius  and  Nonius  demonstrations  de  Crepuscidis :  or  ra- 
ther 32  stadiums,  as  the  most  received  opinion  is ;  or  4  miles; 
•which  the  height  of  no  mountain  doth  perpendicularly  ex- 
ceed, and  is  equal  to  the  greatest  depths  of  the  sea,  which  is, 
as  Scaligcr  holds  1580  paces  (Exer.  38^,  others  100  paces. 
I  would  see  those  inner  parts  oF  America,  whether  there  be 
any  such  great  city  of  Mannoa  or  Eldorado  in  that  golden  em- 
pire, where  the  high  wayes  arc  as  much  beaten  (one  reports) 
as  between  Madrid  and  Valedolid  in  Spain ;  or  any  such  Ama- 
2ons  as  he  relates,  or  gygantical  Patagons  in  Chica;  with 
that  miraculous  mountain  "^Ybouyapab  in  the  northern  Bra- 
sile,  cujus  jugum  sternitur  in  amcenissimam  plauitiem,  8cc. 
or  that  of'Periacacca,  so  high  elevated  in  Peru.    ''The  pike 
of  Teneriffe  how  high  is  it?  JQmiles,  or  52,  as  Patrilius  holds, 
or  9  as  Snellius  demonstrates  in  his  Eratosthenes :  see  that 
strange   Cirknickzerksey  lake  in  Carniola,  whose  waters  gush 
so  fast  out  <if  the  ground^  that  they  will  overtake  a  swift  horse- 
man, and  bye  and  bye,  with  as  incredible  celerity,  are  sup- 
ped up:  which  Lazius  and  Wernerus  make  an  argument 
of  the  Argonauts  sayling  underground.    And  that  vast  den 
or  hoK- called  fEsmellen  in  Muscovia,  q?ifB  visiiitr  horren- 
do  Idatu,  &c,  which,  if  any  thing  casually  fall  in,  makes 
such  a  roring  noyse,  that  no  thunder,  or  ordnance,  or  war- 
like engin,  can  make  the  like.    Such  another  is  Gilbers 

"Exercjt.  52  de  maris  motu  caussae  investiganda :  prima  reciprocationis,  se- 
^;unda  vaiietatis,  tcrtia  celeritatis,  quarta  cessatlonis,  quinta  privationis,  sexta  contr?- 
Tietatis  Lib.  de  explicatione  locon  m  Malhem.  Aristot.  '  Laet.  lib.  1/ . 

cap  18.  desrript.'  occid.  Ind.  i  Patruius  saith  52  miles  in  height.  «  Luge 
aliivocant.  Geor.  Wernerus.  Aqua:  tanta  celeritate  erumpunt  ct  absorbentur,  i:t 
■pxpcdito  equiti  aditum  intercludant.  '  Boissardus,  de  Magis,  cap.  de  PilapMS. 
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cave  In  Lapland,  with  many  the  like.    I  would  examine  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  see  where  and  how  it  exonerates  it  self,  after' 
it  hath  taken  in  Volgaj  Taxares,  Oxus,  and  those  great  rivers; 
at  the  mouth  of  Oby,  or  where  ?  What  vent  the  Mexican  lake 
hath,  the  Tiiicacan  in  Peru,  or  that  circular  pool  in  the  vale 
of  Terapeia,  (of  which  Acosta,  Li.  c.  16)  hot  in  a  cold  coun- 
trey,  the  spring  of  which  bovls  up  in  the  middle  twenty  foot 
square,  and  hath  no  vent  but  exhalation :  and  that  of  iVfa7e 
mortumn  in  Palestina,  of  Thrasumene,  at  Perusium  in  Italy: 
the  Medit(^rran.ean  it  self:  for,  from  the  ocean,  at  the  straights 
of  Gibraltar,  there  is  a  perpetiiall  current  into  the  Levant,  and 
so  likewise  bv  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  out  of  the  Euxine  oc 
Black  sea,  besides  all  those  great  rivers  of  Nilus,  Padus,  Rho- 
danus,  &c.  how  is  this  water  consumed?  by  the  sun,  or  other- 
wise? I  would  finde  out,  with  Trajan,  the  fountaines  of  Danu- 
bius,  of  (jranges,  Oxus,  see  those  Egyptian  Pyramids,  Trajan's 
bridge,  Grotta  de  Sibylla,  Lucullus  fish-ponds,  the  temple  of 
"Nidrose,  &c.  and,  if  I  could,  observe  Vvhat  becomes  of  swal- 
lows, storks,  cranes,  cuckows,  nightingales,  redstarts,  and 
many  pther  kin<le  of  singing  birds,  water-fowls,  hawks,-  &c. 
some  of  them  are  only  seen  in  summer,  some  in  winter; 
some  are  observed  in  the  "  snow,  and  at  no  other  times :  each 
have  their  seasons.    In  winter,  not  a  bird  is  in  Muscovie  to  be 
found;  but,  at  the  spring,>  in  an  instant  the  woods  and 
hedges  are  full  of  them,  saith  ^  Herbastein:  how  comes  it  to 
pass?  do  they  sleep  in  winter,  like  Gesner^s  Alpine  mice?  or 
do  they  lye  hid  (as    Glaus  affirms)  in  the  lottom  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  spiritum  continentes  ?  often  so  found  ly  fslier- 
men  in  Poland  and  Scandia,  two  together,  mouth  to  mouth, 
wing  to  wing;  and,  when  the  spring  comes,  they  revive 
again,  or  if  they  he  brought  into  a  stove,  or  to  the  fir e  side. 
Or  do  they  follow  the  sun,  as  Peter  Martyr  Clegat.  Baby- 
lonica,  I.  Q.)  manifestly  convicts,  out  of  his  own  knowledo-'e? 
for,  when  he  was  embassadour  in  Egypt,  he  saw  swallows 
Spanish  kites,  ''and  many  other  sych  European  birds,  in  De- 
cember and  January  very  familiarly  flveing,  and  in  great  abun- 
dance, about  Alexandria,  uh  '\  fiori  'dce  'tunc  arbores  ac  viridaria, 
or  lye  they  hid  in  caves,  rocks,  and  hollow  trees,  as  most  think,  in 
deep  tm-minesor  sea  cliffs,   as  M^  Carew  gives  out  ?  I  conclude 

•In  campis  Lovicen.  solum  visuntur  inniv.e;  et  ubinam  vere,  ^estate,  autumno  se 
occultant  ?  Hermes  Pol  it.  1.  1.  Jul.  Bellius.  b  statim  ineunte  vere  svlva: 

strepunt  eorum  cantileii.s.    Muscovit.  comment.  c  immergunt  se  fluminibus, 

lacubi.sque  per  hyemem  totam,  &c.  i  CEtciasque  volucres  Pontum  hyeme 

>fl.vcniente  e  nostns  regiombus  Europsis  trr^nsYolsuitcs.  «  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
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of  them  all,  for  my  part,  as  ^^Munster  doth  of  crants  and  storks: 
whence  they  come,  whither  they  go,  iiicompertum  adhuc,  as 
yet  we  know  not.    We  see  them  here,  some  in  summer,  some 
in  waiter  :  their  coming  and  going  is  sure  in  the  night :  in  the 
plains  of  Asia  (saith  he)  the  s)orks  meet  on  such  a  set  dat/, 
he  thatcom.es  last  is  torn  in  peeces ;  and  so  thejj  get  them 
gone.     Many  strange  places,  fsthmi,  Euripi,  Chersonesi, 
creeks,  havens,  promontories,  straights,  lakes,  baths,  rocks, 
mountains,  places,  and  fields,  where  cities  have  been  ruined  or 
swallowed,  battels  fought,  creatures,  sea  monsters,  remi)ra, 
&c.  minerals,  vcgetals.    Zoophites  were  fit  to  be  considered  in 
such  an  expedition,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  that  of  ''Herbastcin 
his  Tartar  lamb,    Hector  Boeihius  goose-bearing  tree  in  the 
Orchades,  to  which  Cardan  (lib.  7.  cap.  3G.  de  rernm  va- 
rietat.J   subscribes:     Vertomannus  wondcrfull  palm,  that 
«flye  in  Hispaniola,  that  shines  like  a  torch  in  the  night, 
that  one  may  well  see  to  write ;  those  spherical!  stones  in 
Cuba  which  nature  hath  so  made,  and  those  like  birds,  beaste,- 
fishes,  crowns,  swords,  saws,  pots,  &c.  usually  found  in  the 
metal-mines  in  Saxony  about  Mansfield,  and  in  Poland  near 
Nokow  and  Paliukie,  as    Munster  and  others  relate.  Manv 
rare  creatures  and  novelties  each  part  of  the  world  affords  : 
amongst  the  rest  I  would  know  for  a  certain  whether  there  be 
any  such  men,  as  Leo  Suavius  in  his  comment  on  Paracelsus 
de  sanit.  iuend.  and  ^  Gajruinus  records  in  his  description  of 
Muscovie,  that,  in  Li/cumoria,  a  province  in  Russia,  lye  fast 
asleep  as  dead  all  winter,  from  the  2/  November,  like  frogs 
and  swallows,  benummed  with  cold,  but  about  the  24  of 
jipril  in  the  spring  they  revive  again,  and  go  about  their 
lusiness.    I  would  examine  that  demonstration  of  Alexander 
Picolomineus,  whether  the  earths  superficies  be  bigger  than 
the  seas  j  or  that  of  Archimedes  be  true,  the  superficies  of  all 
•water  is  even.    Search  the  depth  and  see  that  variety  ot 
sea-monsters  and  fishes,    mare-maids,    sea-men,  horses, 

•  Porro  ciconi«e  quonam  e  loco  veniant,  qao  se  conferant,  incompertum  adhuc ; 
agmen  venlentium,  descendcntium,  ut  gruum,  venisse  cernimus,  nocturnis  opinor 
temporibus.  In  patentibus  Asiae  campis  certo  die  congregant  se,  earn  qua;  novis- 
sime  advenitlacerant,  indeavolant.  Cosmog.  1.  4.  c.  l'-26.  ^  Comment.  Muscov. 
«  Hist.  Scot.  1.  1.  ^  Vertomannus,  lib.  5.  c.  16.  mentioneth  a  tree  that  bears 

fruits  to  eat,  wood  to  burn,  bark  to  make  ropes,  wine  and  water  to  drink,  oyl  and 
sugar,  and  leaves  as  tiles  to  cover  houses,  flowers  for  clothes,  &c.  '  Animal 

insectum  Cusino,  ut  quis  legere  vel  scribere  possit  sine  alterius  ope  luminis. 
mog.  lib.  J.  cap.  435.  et  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  Habent  ollas  a  natura  forniatas,  e  terra  ex- 
■tractas,  similes  illis  a  figulis  factis.  coronas,  plsces,  avcs,  et  omnes  animantium  species. 
g  Ut  soleiit  hirundines  et  rana:  pras  frigoris  magnitudinc  mori,  et  postca,  rgdcuBte 
vcre,  24  Aprilis  reviviscere. 
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&c.  which  it  affords.  Or  whether  that  be  true  which 
Jordaiuis  Brnnus  scoffes  at,  that,  if  God  did  not  detain  it,  the 
sea  would  overflow  the  earth  by  reason  of  his  higher  site,  arid 
which  Josephus  Blancanus  the  Jesuite,  in  his  interpretation  on 
those  mathematicall  places  of  Aristotle,  foolishly  fears,  and  in 
a  just  tract  proves  by  many  circumstances,  that  in  time  the 
sea  will  waste  away  the  land,  and  all  the  globe  of  the  earth 
shall  be  covered  with  waters  ;  risum  teneatis,  amici  P  what  the 
sea  takes  away  in  one  place,  it  adds  in  another.^  Mel h inks 
he  might  rather  suspect  the  sea  should  in  time  be  filled 
by  land,  trees  grow  up,  carkasses,  &c.  that  all-devouring  fire, 
omnia  devorans  et  consumens,  will  sooner  cover  and  dry  up 
the  vast  ocean  with  sand  and  ashes.  I  would  examine  the 
true  seat  of  that  terrestriall  Paradise,  and  where  Ophir  was, 
whence  Solomon  did  fetch  his  gold ;  from  Peruana,  which 
some  suppose,  or  that  Aurea  Chersonesus,  as  Dominicus 
Niger,  Arias  Montanus,  Goropius,  and  others,  will.  I  would 
censure  all  Pliny's,  Solinus,  Strabo's,  S"".  John  Mandevil's, 
Olaus  Magtms,  Marcus  Polus  lyes,  correct  those  errours  in  na- 
vigation, reform  cosmographicall  charts,  and  reciifie  longi- 
tudes, if  it  were  possible  5  not  by  the  compass,  as  some  dream, 
with  Mark  Ridley  in  his  treatise  of  magneticall  bodies,  cap.  43; 
for,  as  Cabeus  fmagnet.  philos.  lib.  3.  cap.  4j  fully  resolves, 
there  is  no  hope  thence :  yet  I  would  observe  some  better 
meanes  to  find  them  out. 

I  would  have  a  convenient  place  to  go  down  with  Orpheus, 
Ulysses,  Hercules,  ^  Lucian'sMenippus,  at  S\  Patrick's  purga- 
tory, at  Trophonius  den,  Hecla  in  Island,  ^tna  in  Sicily,  to 
descend  and  see  what  is  done  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  do 
stones  and  metals  grow  there  still  ?  how  come  firr  trees  to 
be  "  digged  out  from  tops  of  hills,  as  in  our  mosses  and 
marishes  all  over  Europe?  How  come  they  to  dig  up  fish 
bones,  shells,  beamcs,  iron-works,  many  fathoms  under 
ground,  and  anchors  in  mountains,  far  remote  from  all  seas  ? 

Anno  1460,  at  Berna  in  Switzerland,  50  fathom  deep,  a  ship 
w^as  digged  out  of  a  mountain,  where  they  got  metal  ore,  in 
which  were  48  carkasses  of  men,  with  other  merchandise. 
That  such  things  are  ordinarily  found  in  tops  of  hills,  Aris- 
totle insinuates  in  his  meteors,  =  Pomponius  Mela  in  his  first 
book,  c.  de  Numidid;  and  familiarly  in  the  Alpes,  saitli 
^  Blancanus  the  Jesuite,  the  like  to  be  seen.  Came  this  from 
earth-quakes,  or  from  Noah's  flood,  as  Christians  suppose? 
or  is  there  a  vicissitude  of  sea  and  land  ?  as  Anaximenes  held 

»  Vid.  Pererium,  in  Gen.  Cor.  a  Lapide,  et  alios.  »>  In  Necyomantia, 

Tom.  2.  «  Fracastorius,  lib.  de  simp.  Gebrgius  Merula.  lib.  de  mem.  Julius 

Billius,  &c.  ''Simlcrus,  Ortelius.  Brachiis  centum  sub  terra  repcrta  est,  in  qua- 
draginta  octo  cadavcra  inerant,  anchorae,  &c.  e  pij^gj    conchse  in  jnontibu* 

r^periuutur.  '  Lib,  de  locis  Mathemat,  Aristot. 
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of  old,  the  mountains  of  Thessalv  would  become  seas,  and  seas 
again  .nountains.  The  whole  world,  belike,  should  he  new 
mouldul,  when  it  seemed  good  to  all  those  all-coniniandinjr 
powers,  and  turn'd  inside  out,  as  we  do  hay-cocks  in  harve^t, 
top  to  bottom,  or  bottom  to  top  ;  or,  as  we  twrn  apples  to  the 
fire,  move  the  world  upon  his  center;  that  which  is  under  the 
Poles  now,  should  be  translated  to  the  ^^quitioctiall,  and  that 
which  is  under  the  torrid  Zone,  to  the  circle  Arctick  and  An- 
tarctick  another  while,  and  so  be  reciprocally  warmed  by  the 
sun;  or,  if  the  worlds  be  infinite,  and  every  fixed  star  a  sun, 
with  his  compassing  planets  (as  Bi  unus  and  Campanella  con- 
clude), cast  three  or  four  worlds  into  one;  or  else  of  one  old 
world  make  three  or  four  new,  as  it  shall  seem  to  them  best. 
To  proceed,  if  the  earth  be  21500  miles  in  ^compass,  its  dia- 

^  meter  is  7000  from  us  to  our  antipodes;  and  what  shall  be 
comprehetided  in  all  that  space?  What  is  the  center  of  the 
earth  ?  is  it  pure  element  only,  as  Aristotle  decrees,  inha- 
bited (as  ^  Paracelsus  thinks)  with  creatures,  whos^  chaos  \% 
the  earth :  or  with  fayries,  as  the  woods  and  waters  (according 
to  him)  are  with  nymphs,  or  as  the  ayr  with  spirits?  Dionv- 
siodorus,  a  mathematician  in  ^  Pliny,  that  sent  a  letter  ad 
superos  after  he  v;as  dead,  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  to  sig- 
nifie  what  distance  the  same  center  was  from  the  superficies  of 
the  same,  viz.  42000  stadiums,  might  have  done  well  to  have 
satisfied  all  these  doubts.  Or  is  it  the  place  of  hell,  as  Virgil 
in  his  jEneides,  Plato,  Lucian,  Dante,  and  others,  poetically 
describe  it,  and  as  many  of  our  divines  think  ?  In  good  earnest, 
Anthony  Rusca,  one  of  the  society  of  that  Ambrosian  college 
in  Millan,  in  his  great  volume  de  Inferno,  lib.  1.  cap.  47,  is 
stiff  in  this  tenent :  ^tis  a  corporeall  fire  and  tow,  cap.  5. 1.  2.  as 
he  there  disputes.  Whatsoever  philosophers  write,  saith 
Surius,  there  be  certani  mouths  of  hell,  and  places  appointed 

for  the  punishment  of  mens  soules,  as  at  Hecla  in  Island, 
where  the  ghosts  of  dead  men  are  familiarly  seen,  and  some- 
■times  talk  with  the  living.  God  would  have  such  visible 
places,  that  mortal  men  might  be  certainly  informed,  that 
there  he  such  ptinishments  after  death,  and  learn  hence  to 

^feare  God.  Krantzius  (Dan.  hist.  lib.  2.  cap.  24^  subscribes 
to. this  opinion  of  Surius;  so  doth  Coierus,  cap.  }<2.  lib.  de 
immortal,  animce  (out  of  the  authority,  belike,  of  S'.  Gregory, 

»  Or  plain,  as  Patritius  holds,  which  Austin,  Lactantius,  and  some  others  held  of 
©Id,  as  round  as  a  trencher.  Lib.  de  Zilphis  ct  Pygniaeis,  they  pcnetratet  he  earth, 
as  we  do  the  ayr.  <=  Lib.  2,  c.  112.  ^  Commentar.  ad  annum  1537. 

Quidquid  dicunt  philosophi,  qusedam  sunt  Tartar!  ostia,  ct  loca  piiniendis  aniniis 
destinata,  ut  Hecla  mons,  &c.  ubi  mortuorura  spiritu?  visuntur,  &c.  voluit  Deus 
mtzr*  talia  loca,  ut  di«cant  jnortales. 
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Daranci,  and  the  rest  of  the  schoohiien,  who  derive  as  much 
from  ^tna  in  Sicily,  Lipara,  Hiera,  and  those  sulphureous 
Vulcanian  islands)  making  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  those  frequent 
vulcanos  in  America,  of  which  Acosta,  lih.  3.  cap.  24.  that 
fearful!  mount  Hccklebirg  in  Norway,  an  especiall  argument 
to  prove  it,  ^  where  lamentable  screeches  aud  howlings  are  con- 
tiiiually  heard,  which  strike  a  terrour  to  the  auditors ;  fiery 
chariots  are  commonly  seen  to  bring  in  the  soules  of  men  in  the 
likeness  of  crows,  and  divels  ordinarily  go  in  and  out.  Such 
another  proof  is  that  place  near  the  pyramids  in  Egypt,  by 
Cavro,  as  well  to  confirm  this  as  the  resurrection,  mentioned  by 
^'Kornmannus,  mirac.  mort.  lih.  \.  cap.  38.  Camerarius,  oper. 
sue.  cap.  37.  Bredcnbachius,  pereg.  ter.  sanct.  and  some 
others,  where  once  a  year  dead  bodies  arise  about  March,  and 
walk,  and  after  a  ivfiile  hide  themselves  again :  thousands  of 
people  come  yearly  to  see  them.  But  these  and  such  like  tes- 
timonies others  reject,  as  fables,  illusions  of  spirits  ;  and  they 
will  have  no  such  local  known  place,  more  than  Styx  or  Phle- 
gelon,  Pluto's  court,  or  that  poetical!  infernus,  where  Ho-  , 
mer's  soule  was  seen  hanging  on  a  tree,  Sec.  to  which  they 
ferryed  over  In  Charon's  boat,  or  went  down  at  Hermione  in 
Greece,  compendlaria  ad  inferos  via,  which  is  the  shortest  cut, 
quia  nullum  a  mortuis  iiaulum  eo  loci  exposciint,  (saith  '^Ger- 
belius)  and  besides  there  were  no  fees  to  be  paid.  Well  then, 
is  it  hell,  or  purgatory,  as  Bellarmine;  Limbus  pairum,  aa 
Gallucius  will,  and  as  Rusca  will  (for  they  have  made  maps  o^ 
it),  ^or  Ignatius  parler  ?  Virgil,  sometimes  bishop  of  Saltburg 
(as  Aventinus,  anno  745,  relates)  by  Bonifacius  bishop  of 
Mcnlz  was  therefore  called  in  question,  because  he  held  anii- 
podes,  (which  they  made  a  doubt  whether  Christ  dyed  for),  and 
so  by  that  meanes  took  away  the  seat  of  hell,  or  so  contracted 
it,  that  it  could  bear  no  proportion  to  heaven,  and  contradicted 
that  .opinion  of  Austin,  Basil,  Lactantius,  that  held  the  earth 
round  as  a  trencher  (whom  Acosta  and  common  experience 
more  largely  confute),  but  not  as  a  ball;  and  Jerusalem, 
where  Christ  dyed,  the  middle  of  it;  or  Delos,  as  the  fabulous 
Greeks  faigned;  because,  when  Jupiter  let  two  eagles  loose, 
to  flye  from  the  worlds  ends  east  and  west,  they  met  at  Delos. 
But  the  scruple  of  Bonifacius  is  now  quite  taken  away  by  our 
latter  divines  :  Franciscus  Ribera-  fin  cap.  14.  Apocalyps.J 
will  have  htll  a  material!  and  local  fire  in  the  center  of  the 
earth,  200  Italian  miles  in  diameter,  as  he  defines  it  out  of 
those  words  Exivit  sanguis  de  terra  per  stadia  mille 

»  Ubi  miserabiles  ejulantiuro  voces  audiuntur,  quae  auditoribus  horrorem  incu- 
tiunt  baud  vulgarein,  &c,  Ex  sepulcris  apparent  mense  Maitio, 

ct  rursus  sub  terram  se  abscondunt,  <kc.  « Descript.  Grace.  Ub.  6.  de  Pelop, 

*  Conclave  Ignatii. 
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sexcenln,  ^c.    But.  Lessius  fl'ib.  13.  de  moribus  divinis,  rnp 
24;  will  have  this  local  hell  far  less,  one  Dutch  mile  in  dia- 
rnetc'f,  all  filled  with  (ire  and  brimstone;  because,  as  he  there 
demonstrates,  that  space,  cubically  niultiplyeci,  will  make  a 
sphcar  able  to  hold  eight  hundred  ihousaud  millions  of  damned 
bfxlics  (allowing  each  body  six  foot  square ;)  which  will 
abundantly  suffice,  cnm  certum  sit,  inquH,  facta  suhduct'ume, 
nov  fiifuros  ceniies  mille  milliones  damnnndorum.  But,  if  it  be 
no  maicriall  fire  (as  Sco-Thomas,  iionaventnre,  honcmas, 
Vc^cius,  and  others  argue)  it  may  be  there  or  elsewhere,  as 
Keckerman  disputes,  System.  Theol.  for  sure  somevhere  it  is: 
certum  est  alicabi,  etsi  definilus  circultts  non  ossignetur.  I 
will  end  the  controversie  in  ^Austin's  words,  letter  doubt  of 
things  concealed,  than  to  contevd  about  uncertainties:  where 
Abraham* s  bosom  is,  a?id  hell  fire,  ^vir  a  mansuetis,  a  con- 
ieniiosis  nunquam,  invenitur ;  scarce  the  meek,  the , contenti- 
ous shall  never  finde.    If  it  be  solid  earth,  'lis  the  fountain  af 
metals,  waters,  which  by  his  innate  temper  turns  ayr  into 
water,  which  springs  up  in  severall  chinks,  to  moisten  the 
earths  superficies,  and  that  in  a  tenfold  proportion  (as  Aristotle 
holds)  J  or  else  these  fountaines  come  directly  from  the  sea,  by 
'secret  passages,  and  so  made  fresh  again,  by  running  through 
the  bowels  of  the  earth;  and  are  either  thick,  thin,  hot,  cold, 
as  the  niatter  or  minerals  are  by  which  they  pass;  or,  as  Peter 
Martyr  (Ocean.  Decad.  lib.  g)  and  some  others  hold,  from 
abundance  of  rain  that  falls,  or  from  that  ambient  heat  and 
cold,  which  alters  that  inward  heat,  and  so  per  consequcjis  the 
generation  of  waters.    Or  else  it  may  be  full  of  winde,  or  sul- 
phureous innate  fire,  as  our  meteorologists  inform  us,  which, 
sometimes  breaking  out,  causeth  those  horrible  earth-quakes, 
which  are  so  frequent  in  these  dayes  in  Japan,  China,  and 
oftentimes  swallow  up  whole  cities.    Let  Lucian's  Menippus 
consult  with  or  ask  of  Tiresias,  if  you  will  not  beleeve  philo- 
sophers :  he  shall  clear  all  your  doubts  when  he  makes  a  se- 
,  Cund  voyage.  ^ 
In  the  mean  time  let  us  consider  of  that  which  is  sub  dio, 
ind  finde  out  a  true  cause,  if  it  be  possible,  of  such  accidents, 
meteors,  alterations,  as  happen  above  the  ground.  Whence 
proceed  that  variety  of  mariners,  and  a  distinct  character  (as  it 
were)  to  severall  nations  ?  Some  are  wise,  subtil,  witty;  others- 
dull,  sad,,  an<i  heavy;  scvme  big,  so^rae  little,  asTullie  de  Fato, 

a  Melius  dubitare  dc  occultis,  qiiam  litigare  de  incertis,  ubi  flamma  inferni,  &c. 
*  Sec  Dr.  Raynclrl's  praslect.  55.  in  Apoc,  "  As  they  come  from  the  sea,  so  they 
return  to  the  sea  again  by  secret  passages,  as  in  all  likelihood  the  Caspian  sea  vents  it- 
eelf  into  the  Euxinc  or  Ocean.  Seneca,  qus;^  lib.  cap.  3,       5,  6,  7,  S,  9» 

10,  II,  12.  de  caussis  aquarum  perpetuis. 
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PUito  i?i  Thnceo,  Vegetius,  and  Bodine  proves  at  large,  me- 
thod, cai).  5;  some  soft,  and  some  hardy,  barbarous,  civill, 
black,  d'un,  white  :  is  it  from  the  ayr,  from  the  soyl,  influ- 
ence of  stars,  or  some  other  secret  cause  ?  Why  doth  Africa 
breed  so  many  venemous  beasts,  Ireland  none?  Athens  owls, 
Crete  none?  ''Why  hath  Daulis  and  Thebes  no  swallows 
(so  Pausanias  informeth  us)  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Greece  ? 
l> Ithaca  no  hares,  Pontus  asses,  Scythia  swine?  whence  come 
this  variety  of  complections,  colours,  plants,  birds,  beasts, 
^metals,  peculiar  almost  to  every  place?  Why  so  many  thou- 
gand  strancre  birds  and  beasts' proper  to  America  alone,  as 
Acosta  demands,  lib.  4.  cap.  36?  were  they  created  in  the 
six  dayes,  or  ever  in  Noah's  Ark?  if  there,  why  are  they  not 
dispersed  and  found  in  other  countreys?  It  is  a  thing  (saith  he) 
hath  long  held  me  in  suspence;  no  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  ever 
heard  of  them  before,  and  yet  as  differing  from  our  European 
animals,  as  an  egg  and  a  chesnut:  and,  which  is. more,  kine, 
horses,  sheep,  &c.  till  the  Spaniards  brought  them,  were  never 
heard  of  in  those  parts.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that,  in  the  same 
site,  in  one  latitude,  to  such  as  are  periceci,  there  should  be  such 
difference  of  soyl,  complexion,  colour,  metall,  ayr,  he.  The 
Spaniards  are  white,  and  so  are  Italians,  when  as  the  inhabit- 
ants about  ^  Caput  lava;  Spei  are  blackemores^  and, yet  both 
alike  distant  from  the  sequator:  nay,  they  that  dwell  in  the 
same  parallel  line  with  these  Negros,*as  about  die  straights  of 
Macrellan,  are  white  coloured,  and  yet  some  in  Presbyter  John's 
countrey  in  ^Ethiopia  are  dun ;  they  in  Zeilan  and  Malabar, 
parallel  with  them,  again  black; :  Manamotapa  in  i^frick,  and 
S'.  Thomas  isle  are  extream  hot,  both  under  the  line,  cole  black 
their  inhabitants,  whereas  in  Peru  they  are  quite  opposite  in 
colour,  very  temperate,  or  rather  cold,  and  yet  both  alike  ele- 
vated. Mosco,  in  53  degrees  of  latitude,  extream  cold,  as  those 
northern  countreys  usually  are,  having  one  perpetuall  hard  frost 
all  winter  long:  and  in  52  deg-  lat.  sometimes  hard  frost  and 
snow  all  summer,  as  in  Button's  bay,  &c.  or  by  fits;  and  yet 
^England  near  the  same  latitude,  and  Ireland,  very  moist, 
warm,  and  more  temperate  in  winter  than  Spa'in,  Italy,  or 

/ 

•  In  iis  nec  pullos  hirundines  excludunt,  neqae,  &c.  ^  Th.  Ravennas,  lib. 

de  vit.  hotn.  prorog.  ca,  uU.  «  At  Quito  in  Peru,  plusauri  quam  tcnTS  fo- 

ditur  in  aurifodini*.  ^  Ad  Caput  bon.-e  Spei  incolse  sunt  i.i^errimi.    Si  sol 

caussa,  cur  non  Hispani  et  Itall  seque  nigri,  in  eadem  latitudine,  ii-jue  distantcs  ab 
^-quatore,  hi  ad  Austrum,  illi  ad  Boreani  ?  qui  sub  Prcsbytero  Juhan.  habitant, 
subfusci  sunt,  in  Zeilan  ct  Malabar  nigri,  a:que  distantcs  ab  ^.quatore,  eodemque 
coeli  parallclo  :  sed  hocmagis  mirari  quis  possit,  in  tota  America  imsquam  nigros 
inveniri,  practer  paucos  in  loco  Quareno  illis  difto  :  qucC  hujus  colrnis  caussar 
efficiens,  calive  an  tcrra2  qualitas,  an  soli  proprietiis,  avit  ip'iorum  hominum  irinata^ 
ratio,  aut  omnia  ?  Ortelius,  in  Africa,  Theat,  «  Rejio  quoCUiique  anni  tern* 

pore  tcmperatissima.  Ortcl.  Multas  Galliae  et  Italia:  regiones,  moUi  tepore,  ct  be- 
nigui  quadam  teinperic,  prorsus  aiilecclUt.  Jovius. 
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France.^  Ts  ll  the  sc:i  that  causeth  tliis  differL-nce,  and  the  avr  that 
comes  from  it  ?  Wliy  then  is  "Jsler  so  cold  near  the  Euxine, 
Ponlus,  Biiliynia,  and  all  Thrace  ?  Jngidas  regioves  Maginus 
calls  them;  and  yet  their  latitude  is  but  42,  which  sho\ifd  be 
hot.  '  Ouevua,  or  Nova  Albion  in  America,  bordering  on  the 
sea,  was  so  cold  in  July,  that  our  ^Knglishmen  could  hardly 
endure  it.  At  Norem'berga,  in  45  laf.  all  the  sea  is  frozen 
ice,  and  yet  in  a  more  southern  latitude  than  ours.  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  island  of  Cambriall  Colchos,  which  that  noble 
gentleman  M'.  Vanghan,  or  Orpheus  Junior,  describes  in  his 
Golden  Fleece,  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  little  Britaine  in 
France;  and  yet  their  winter  begins  not  till  January,  their 
spring  till  May  ;  which  search  he  accounts  worthy  of  an  astro- 
loger :  is  this  from  the  easterly  windes,  or  melting  of  ice  and 
snow  dissolved  within  the  circle  arctick ;  or  that  theayr,  being 
thick,  is  longer  before  it  be  warm  by  the  sun  beames,  and,  once 
heated,  like  an  oven,  will  keep  it  self  from  cold  ?  Our  climes 
breed  lice:  '•Hungary  and  Ireland  male  ajidiunt  in  this  kinde; 
come  to  the  Azores,  by-a  secret  vertue  of  that  ayr  they  ar^  in- 
stantly consumed,  and  all  our  European  vermine  almost,  saith 
Ortelius.  Egypt  is  watred  with  Nilus  not  far  from  the  sea;  and 
yet  there  it  seldome  or  never  rains:  Rhodes,  an  island  of  the 
same  nature,  yeelds  not  a  cloud  ;  and  yet  our  island's  ever  drop- 
ping and  inclining  to  rain:  The  Atlantick  ocean  is  still  suo- 
ject  to  storms,  but  in  Del  Zur,  or  Mari  pacijico,  seldome  or 
never  any.  Is  it  from  topick  star?,  apertio  portarum,  in  the 
dodecalemorles  or  constellations,  the  moons  mansions,  such 
aspects  of  planets,  such  windes,  or  dissolving  ayr,  or  thick  avr, 
which  causeth  this  and  the  like  differences  of  heat  and  cold  ? 
Bodinc  relates  of  a  Portugal  cmbassadour,  that,  coming  from 
^Lisbon  to  ^Dantzick  in  Spruce,  found  greater  heat  there 
than  at  any  time  at  home.  Don  Garcia  de  Sylva,  legat  to 
Philip  3  king  of  Spain,  residing  at  Spahan  in  Persia,  in 
his  letter  to  the  marquess  of  Bedmar,  makes  mention  of  greater 
cold  in  Spahan,  whose  lat:  is  31  deg.  Hhan  ever  he  felt  in 
Spain,  or  any  part  of  Europe.  The  torrid  zone  was  by  our  pre- 
decessours  held  lo  be  uninhabitable,  but  by  our  modern  travelers 
found  to  be  most  temperate,  bedewed  with  frequent  rains,  and 
moistenina:  showrs,  the,brise  and  cooling  blasts  in  some  parts, 
as  8  Acosta  describes,  most  pleasant  and  fertile.  Arica  in  Chili 
is  by  report  one  of  the  sweetest  places  that  ever  the  sun  shined 
on,  Olympus  terrcSi  an  heaven  on  earth :  how  incomparably  do 

»  Lat.  45.  Daimbii,  ^  Q,jevir3,  Int.  40.  <:  In  Sir  Fra.  Drake's  voyage. 

i  I.ansius,  orat.  contra  Hungaros.  '  Lisbcn,  lat.  38.  '  Dantzick,  lat.  54. 

»De  nat,  novi  orbis,  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  Suavissimui  omiiiuui  locus,  &c. 
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some  extoll  Mexico  in  Nova  Hispania,  Peru,  Brasile,  &c  ?  m 
some  again  hard,  dry,  sandy,  barren,  a  very  desert,  and  still  in 
the  san°e  latitude.  Many  tune*  we  finde  great  diversity  of  ayr 
in  the  same  »countrey,by  reason  of  the  sil€toseas,hills,ordaks, 
want  of  water,  nature  of  soyl,  and  the  like;  as,  in  Spain,  Arra- 
gon  is  asperu  et  sicca,  harsh  and  evil!  inhabited;  Estramadura 
is  dry,  sandy,  barren  most  part,  extream  hot  by  reason  of  his 
plains,  Andalusia  faiothcr  paradise.  Valence  a  most  pleasant 
ayr,  and  continually  green;  so  is  it  about  ^Granado,  on  the 
one  side  fertile  plains,  on  the  other,  continual!  snow  to  be  seen 
all  summer  long  on  the  hill  tops.  That  their  houses  in  the 
Alpes  are  three  quarters  of  the  year  covered  with  snow,  who 
knows  not?  That  TenarifTa  is  so  cold  at  the  top,  extream  hot 
at  the  bottom  :  Mons  Atlas  in  Africk,  Libanus  in  Pal^stina, 
with  many  such,  tantos  'inter  ardores  fidos  nivihus,  '^Tacitus 
calls  them,  and  Radziviiius  fcpist.  Q.fol.  Q7j  yeelds  it  to  be  far 
hotter  there  than  in  any  part  of  Italy  ;  'tis  true  ;  but  they  are 
highly  elevated,  near  the  middle  region,  and  therefore  cold, 
ob  paucam  solarium  radiorinn  refrocliovem,  as  Serrarius  an-; 
swers,  com.  in  3.  cap.  Josiia,  qucest.  5.  Abulensis,  qiirest.  37- 
In  the  heat  of  summer,  in  the  kings  palace  in  Escuriall,  the 
ayr  is  most  temperate,  by  reason  of  a  cf/!d  blast  which  comes 
from  the  snowy  mountains  of  Sierra  de  Cadarama  hard  by,' 
when  as  in  Toledo  it  is  very  hot:  so  in  all  other  countreys. 
The  causes  of  these  alterations  arc  commonly  bv  reason  of  their 
nearneis  (I  say)  to  the  middle  region:  but  this  diversity  of  avr, 
in  places  equally  site,  elevated,  and  distant  from  the  pole,  can 
hardly  be  satisfied  with  that  diversity  of  plants,  birds,  beasts, 
which  is  so  familiar  with  us.  With  Indians,  every  where, 
the  sun  is  equally  distant,  the  same  verticall  stars,  the  same  ir- 
radiations of  planets,  aspects  alike,  the  same  nearness  of  seas, 
the  samesuperficies,  the  same  soyl,  or  not  much  different.  Under 
the  jfEquator  it  self,  amongst  the  Sierras,  Andes,  Lanes,  as 
Herrera,  Laet,  and  ''Acosta  contend,  there  is  iam  mirahilis  et 
inopinata  varietas,  such  variety  of  weather,  ut  merito  exer- 
ceat  ingeniaf  that  no  ])hilosophy  can  yet  finde  out  the  true 
cause  of  it.  When  I  consider  how  temperate  it  is  in  one  place, 
saith  ^Acosta,  within  the  tropick  of  Capricorn,  as  about  La- 
Plate,  and  yet  hard  by  at  Potosi,  in  that  same  altitude,  moun- 
tainous alike,  extream  cold  ;  extream  hot  in  Brasile,  &cc.  Ida 
ego,  saith  Acosta,  philosophiam  Aristotelis  melcoroLogicam 
vehementer  irrisi^  cum,  &c.  when  the  sun  comes  nearest  to 

•The  same  variety  of  weather  Lod.  Gulcciardine  observes  betwixt  Lie^e  and 
Aix  not  far  distant,  descript.  Beig.  b  Magin.  Ouadus,  ^  H-st.  lib.  5." 

>Lib.  11.  cap.  7.  'Lib.  2.  cap.  9.    Cur  Potosa  ct  Pluta.  urLes  i.-i  t3in  tenui 

rutcrvallo,  utra4uc  montosa,  &c. 
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them,  they  have  great  tempests,  storms,  thunder  and  lightninsr 
great  store  ot  rain,  snow,  and  the  fowlest  weather;  when  the 
hun  IS  vertical!,  their  rivers  over-flow,  the  morning  faire  and 
hot,  noon  day  cold  and  moist :  all  which  is  opposite  to  us. 
How  comes  it  to  pass?  Scaliger  fpo'ctkes,  1.3.  c.]6J  discourseth 
thus  of  this  suhjeet.    How  comes,  or  wherefore  is  this  teme- 
raria  siderum  disposil'f,  this  rash  placing  of  stars,  or,  as  Epi- 
curus will, ybr/z^i^a,  or  accidental!  ?  Why  are  some  big,  some 
little?  why  are  they  so  confusedly,  unequally  site  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  set  so  much  out  of  order?  In  all  other  things,  Nature 
iseqiiall,  proportionable,  and  constant;  there  be  dimen- 
siones,  ei  pnidcns  part'mm  disposition  as  in  thefabrick  of  man, 
his  eys,  ears,  nose,  face,  members  are  correspondent ;  cur  non 
idem  ccelo,  opere  omniurn  pulcherrimo?  Why  are  the  heavens 
so  irregular,  neque paribus  molibus,  iieque  paribus  inlervaUisP 
whence  is  this  difference?  Diversos  (he  concludes)  efficere  lo- 
corum  Geuios,  to  make  diversitie  of  countreys,  soyls,  manners, 
customcs,  characters  and  constitutions  among  us,  ut  quantum 
vicinia  ad  charitatem  addat,  sidera  distrahant  ad  perniciern  ; 
and  so  by  this  meanes  Jiuvio  vel  monte  disii?icti  sunt  dissimiles, 
the  same  places  alniost  shall  be  distinguished  in  manners.  But 
this  reason  is  weak,  and  most  unsufficient.    The  fixed  stars  are 
removed,  since  Ptolomy's  time,  26  deg.  from  the  first  of  Aries; 
and  if  ihe  earth  be  immovable,  as  their  site  varies,  so  should 
countreys  vary,  and  divers  alterations  would  follow.    But  this 
we  perceive  not;  as  in  Tullie's  time,  with  us  in  Britain,  ccelum 
visufoedum,  et  in  quo  facile  generantur  nubes,  &'c.  'tis  so 
still.    Wherefore  Bodine  fTkeat.  nat.  lib.  y  and  some  others 
will  have  all  these  alterations  and  effects  immediately  to  pro- 
ceed from  those  genii,  spirits,  angels,  which  rule  and  domi- 
neer in  severall  places;  they  cause  storms,  thunder,  lightning, 
earthquakes,  mines,  tempests,  great  windes,  floods,  &c.  The 
philosophers  of  Coimbra  will  referr  this  diversity  to  the  influ- 
ence of  that  empyrean  heaven  :  for  some  say  the  excentricity 
of  the  sun  is  come  nearer  to  the  earth  than  in  Ptolomy's  lime; 
the  vertue  therefore  of  all  the  vegetals  is  decayed;  •''men  grow 
less,  &c.    There  are  that  observe  new  motions  of  the  heavens, 
new  stars,  palantia  sidera,  comets,  clouds,  (call  them  what 
you  will)  like  those  Medicean,  Burbonian,  Austrian  planets, 
lately  detected,  which  do  not  decay,  but  come  and  go,  rise 
higher  and  low-er,  hide  and  shew  themselves  amongst  the  fixed 
stars,  amongst  the  planets,  above  and  beneath  the  moon,  at 
set  times,  now  nearer,  now  farther  ofi*,  together,  asunder;  as 
he  that  playes  upon  a  sagbut,  by  pulling  it  up  and  down,  alters 


*  Terra  malos  homines  nunc  cducat,  atque  pusUlos, 
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his  tones  and  tunes,  do  they  their  stations  and  places,  thongh 
to  us  undisccrned  ;  and  from  those  motions  proceed  (as  they 
conceive)  divers  aherations.    Clavius  conjectures  oiherwise  : 
but  they  be  but  conjectures.   About  Damascus  in  Ccele-Syria 
is  a  ^paradise,  by  reason  of  the  plenty  of  waters;  in  praniptu 
caitssa  est;  and  the  desarts  of  Arabia  barren,  because  of  rockes, 
rolluig  seas  of  sands,  and  dry  mountains;  quod  inaquosa, 
(saith  Adricomius)  monies  haheiis  asperos,  saorosos,  prcecipiies, 
horrorls  et  mortis  speciem  prce  se ferentes,  uninhabitable  there- 
fore of  men,  birds,  beasts,  void  ftf  all  green  trees,  plants  and 
fruitsi  a  vast  rocky  horrid  wilderness,  which  by  no  art  can  be 
manured  ;  'tis  evident.    Bohemia  is  cold,  for  that  \V  lyes  all 
along  to  the  north.    But  why  should  it  be  so  hot  in  Egypt,  or 
there  never  rain?  Why  should  those  ^'Etesian  and  north-east- 
ern windes  blow  continually  and  constantly  so  long  together,  in 
some  places,  at  set  times,  one  way  still,  in  the  dog  dayes  only: 
here  perpetual  drought,  there  dropping  showrs  ;  here  foggy 
mists,  there  a  pleasant  avr;  here  ^terrible  thunder  and  lightning 
at  such  set  seasons,  here  frozen  seas  all  the  year,  there  open  m 
the  same  latitude,  to  the  rest  no  such  thing,  nay  quite  opposite 
is  to  be  found?  Sometimes  (as  in  "Peru)  on  the  one  side  of 
the  mountains  it  is  hot,  on  the  other  cold,  here  snow,  there 
winde,  with  infinite  such.    Fromimdus,  in  his  Meteors,  will 
excuse  or  salve  all  this  by  the  suns  motion  :  but  when  there  is 
such  diversity  to  such  rs  periajci,  or  very  near  site,  how  can 
that  position  hold  ? 

Who  can  give  a  reason  of  this  diversity  of  meteors?  that  it 
should  rain  *slones,  frogs,  mice,  &c.  rats,  which  they  call 
lemmer  in  Norway,  and  are  manifestly  observed  (as  '  Munster 
writes)  by  the  inhabitants,  to  descend  and  fall  with  some  fse- 
cnlent  showrs,  and,  like  so  many  locusts,  consume  all  that  is 
green.  Leo  Afer  speaks  as  much  of  locusts;  about  Fez  in  Bar- 
bary  there  be  mfinite  swarms  in  their  fields  upon  a  suddain  :  so 
at  Aries  in  France,  ]  553,  the  like  happened  by  the  same  mis- 
chiefc;  all  their  grass  and  fruits  were  devoured;  magna  incola- 
rum  admiratione  et  consternatione  (as  Vallenola,  obser.  med. 
Lib.  1.  obser.  1.  relates)  coehim  subito  obumbrabant,  &'c,  h'e 
concludes,  sit  could  not  be  from  naturall  causes;  they  cannot 
imagine  whence  they  come,  but  from  heaven.  Are  these  and 
such  creatures,  corn,  wood,  stones,  wormes,  wooU,  blood,  &c. 

'  Nav.  1.  1.  c.  5.  ''Strabo,  e       under  the  ayquator  in  many  parts, 

showrs  here  at  such  a  time,  windes  at  such  a  time,  the  brise.they  call  it.  ^  Ferd. 

Cortesius,  lib.  Novus  orbis  inscript.  «  Lapidatuin  est.  Livie,  f  Cosmog. 

lib.  4.  ca.  2'2.  Hae  tempestatibus  decidunt  e  nubibus  faculentis,  depascunturquc 
.more  locustacum  omnia  virentia.  eHort.  Genial.  An  a  terra  sursum  rapiuntuf 
a  solo,  itcrumciue  cum  pluviis  prascipitantur?  iSic. 
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lifted  up  Into  the  middle  region  by  the  sun  bcaine?,  as  "Para- 
celsus the  phvsitian  disputes,  ar.d  thence  let  fall  witli  showrs 
or  there  u)gcndred?  ''Cornc  liiisGemina  is  of  thatopinion,  they 
arc  there  conecived  by  celestiall  influcnees  :  others  suppose 
they  are  ihimediately  from  God,  or  prodigies  raised  by  art  and 
illusions  of  spirits,  whieh  are  princes  of  the  ayr :  to  whom 
Bodine  flib,  2.  Theat.  Nat.J  subscribes.  In  fine,  of  meteors  in 
genciall,  Aristotle's  reasons  are  exploded  by  Bernardinus Tele- 
sius,  by  Paracelsus,  his  principles  confuted,  and  other  causes 
assigned;  sal,  sulphur,  mercury,  in  which  his  disciples  are  so 
expert,  that  they  can  alter  elements,  and  separate  at  their  plea- 
sure, make  perpetuall  motions,  not  as  Cardan,  Tasneir,  Pere- 
grinus,  by  some  maeneticall  vertue,  but  by  mixture  of  elements ; 
imitate  thunder,  like  Salmoneus,  snow,'  hail^  the  seas  ebbing 
and  flowing,  give  life  to  creatures  (as  they  say)  without  gene- 

, ration,  and  what  not?  P.  Nonius  Saluciensis,  and  Kepler,  take 
upon  them  to  demonstrate  that  no  meteors,  clouds,  fogs, 
vapours,  arise  higher  than  50  or  80  miles,  and  all  the  rest  to 

'be  purer  ayr  or  element  of  fire:  which  '^Cardan,  'Tycho, 
and  John  Pena  manifestly  confute  by  refractions,  and  many 
other  arguments,  there  is  no  such  element  of  fire  at  all.  If,  as 
Tycho  proves,  the  moon  be  distant  from  us  50  and  60  semi- 
diameters  of  the  earth :  and  as  Peter  Nonius  will  have  it,  the 
ayr  be  so  august,  what  proportion  is  there  betwixt  the  other 
three  elements  and  it?  to  what  use  serves  it?  is  it  full  of  spi- 
rits which  inhabit  it,  as  the  Paracelsians  and  Platonists  hold, 
the  higher  the  more  noble,  sfull  of  birds,  or  a  meer  vacuum  to 
no  purpose?  It  is  much  controverted  betwixt  Tycho  Brahe  and 
Christopher  Rotman  theLantsgrave  of  Haissia's  mathematician, 
in  their  Astronomicall  Epistles,  whether  it  be  the  same  dia- 
phanum,  cleerness,jnatter  of  ayr  and  heavens,  or  two  distinct 
essences?  Christopher  Rotman,  John  Pena,  Jordanus  Brunus, 
with  many  other  mathematicians,  contend  it  is  the  same,  and 
one  matter  throughout,  saving  that  the  higher  still,  the  purer 
it  is,  and  more  subtil;  as  they  finde  by  experience  in  the  top 
of  some  hills  in  ''America;  if  a  man  ascend,  he  faints  instantly 
for  want  of  thicker  ayr  to  refrigerate  the  heart.  Acosta  ft.  3. 
c.  gj  calls  this  mountain  Periacacca  in  Peru :  it  makes  men  cast 
and  vomit,  he  saith,  thatclimb  it,  as  some  other  of  those  Andes 
do  in  the  desarts  of  Chili  for  500  miles  together,  and,  for  extre- 

»  Tam  ominosus  proventus  in  naturales  caiissas  refern  vix  potest.  Cosmog. 
c.  6.  '  Cardan  saith  vapours  rise  288  miles  from  the  earth  ;  Eratosthenes  4^ 

miles.  ^  De  subtil.  1.  2.  «  In  progymiias.  '  Pra;fat.  ad  Euclid. 

Catop.  8  Maiiucodiatae,  birds  that  live  continually  in  the  ayr,  and  are  never  seen 
on  ground  but  dead.  See  Ulysse  Aldroyand,  Ornithol.  Seal,  cxccrc,  cap.  239» 
^Lact.  descript  Amer, 
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mlty  of  cold,  to  lose  their  fingers  and  toes.    Tycho  will  have 
two  distinct  matters  of  heaven  and  ayr;  but  to  say  truth, 
with  some  small  qualification,  they  have  one  and  the  selfsame 
opinion  about  the  essence  and  matter  of  heavens  ;  that  it  is 
not  hard  and  impenetrable,  as  Peripateticks  hold,  transparent, 
of  a  qidnta  essentia,    hit  that  it  is  peneirahle  and  soft  as  the 
ayr  it  self  is,  and  that  the  planets  move  in  it,  as  birds  in  the 
ayr,  fishes  in  the  sea.    This  they  prove  by  motion  of  comets, 
and  otherwise  (though  Claremontius  in  his  Antitycho  stifly 
oppose)  which  are  not  generated,  as  Aristotle  teacheth,  in  the 
aeriall  region,  of  an  hot  and  dry  exhalation,  and  so  consum- 
ed ;  but,  as  Anaxagoras  and  DemocTitus' held  of  old,  of  a  ce- 
lestiall  matter  :  and  as ''Tycho,    FJelisseus  RcEslin,  Thaddeus 
Haggesius,  Pena,  Rolman>  Fracaslorius,  demonstrate  by  their 
pros^ress,  parallaxes,  refractions,  motions  of  the  planets,  (which 
interfere  and  cut  one  anothers  orbs,  now  higher,  and  then, 
lower,  as  r^j  amongst  the  rest,  which  sometimes,  as ''Kepler 
confirms  by  his  own  and  Tycho's  accurate  observations,  comes 
nearer  the  earth  than  the  0,  and  is  again  eftsoons  aloft  in  Ju- 
piter's orb)  and  ^other  sufficient  reasons,  far  above  the  moon: 
exploding  in  the  mean  time  that  element  of  nre,  those  fictitious 
first  watry  movers,  those  heavens,  I  mean,  above  the  firma- 
ment, which  Delrio,  Lodovicus  Imola,  Patritius,  and  many 
of  the  fathers,  affirm  ;  those  monstrous  orbs  of  eccentricks, 
and  eccenfre  epicycles -"deserentes ;  which  howsoever  Ptolomy, 
Alhasen,  Vitellio,  Purbachius,  Maginus,  Clavius,  and  many 
of  their  associates  stifly  maintain  to  be  reall  orbs,  excentrick, 
concentrick,  circles  jcquant^  , &c.  are  absurd  and  ridiculous. 
For  who  is  so  mad  to  think,  that  there  should  be  so  many  cir- 
cles, like  subordinate  wheels  in  a  clock,  all  impenetrable  and 
hard,  as  they  faign,  add  and  substract  at  their  pleasure?  Ma- 
ginus makes  eleven  heavens,  subdivided  into  their  orbs  and 
circles,  and  all  too  little  to  serve  those  particular  appearances  : 
Fracastorius,  72  homocentricks:  Tycho  Brahe,  Nicholas  Ra- 
merus,  Helisasus  Roeslin,  have  peculiar  hypotheses  of  their  own. 
inventions  ;  and  they  be  but  inventions,  as  most  of  them  ac- 
knowledge, as  we  admit  of  aequators,  tropicks,  colures,  cir- 
cles, arctick  and  antarctick,  for  doctrines  sake  (though  Ra- 
mus think  them  all  unnecessary)  they  will  have  them  supposed 

»Epi.st.  lib.  1.  p.  83.    Ex  quibus  constat  nec  diversa  aeris  ct  a-theris  diaphana 

esse,  nec  rtfractioncs  aliunde  qiiam  a  crasso  aeie  caiissari  Non  dura  aut  impervia, 

sed  liquida,  subtilis,  motuique  planetarum  facile  cedens.  •>  In  Progymn! 

lib.  2.  exemplis  quinque.  In  Theoria  nova  Met.  ccrlestium,  1578.        ^  iipit.' 

Astron.  lib.  4.  «  Multa  sane  hiiic  consequuntur  absurda,  et  si  nihil  aliud, 

totcometae  in  xthere  animadvcrsi,  qui  nullius  orbis  ductum  comitantar,  id  ipsum 
sufficientcr  refeliunt.  Tycho,  astr.  epi.st.  pag.  107.  f  In  Theoricis  planetarum, 
$^rec  above  the  firmament,  which  all  wise  men  reject, 
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only  for  method  and  order.  Tycho  hath  faigne4,  I  know  not 
how  many  subdivisions  of  epicycles  in  epicycles,  &c.  to  cal- 
culate and  express  the  moons  motion  :  but,  when  all  is  done, 
as  a  supposition,  and  no  otherwise ;  not  (as  he  holds)  hard* 
impenetrable,  subtil,  transparent,  &c.  or  making  rnusick,  as 
Pythagoras  maintained  of  old,  and  Robert  Conslaniine  oflate, 
but  still  quiet,  liquid,  open,  &c. 

If  the  heavens  then  be  penetrable,  as  these  men  deliver,  and 
no  lets,  it  were  not  amiss,  in  this  aeriall  progress,  to  make 
wings,  and  fly  up;  [which  that  Turk,  in  Busbequius,  made  his 
iellow-citizens  in  Constantinople  beleeve  he  would  perform, 
and  some  new-fangled  wits,  me  thinks,  should  some  time  or 
other  fiude  out:  or  if  that  may  not  be,  yet  with  a  Galileo's 
glass,  or  Icaromenippus  wings  in  Lucian,  command  the 
sphears  and  heavens,  and  see  what  is  done  amongst  them :  whe- 
ther there  be  generation  and  corruption,  as  some  think,  by 
reason  of  aethereall  comets,  that  in  Cassiopea  1572,  that  in 
Cygno  1600,  that  in  Sagittarius  1604,  and  many  like,  which 
by  no  meanes  Jul.  Caesar  la  Galla,  that  Italian  philosopher,  (in 
his  physicall  disputation  with  Galileus,  dephcBnomenis  in  orbe 
LzwcB,  cap.  9j  will  admit :  or  that  they  were  created  abinkio, 
and  shew  themselves  at  set  times;  and,  as  ^Helisaeus  Roeslia 
contends,  have  poles,  axeltrees,  circles  of  their  own,  and 
regular  motions.  For  non  pereunt,  sed  mimiuniur  et  dispa- 
renty  ^Blancanus  holds;  they  come  and  go  by  fits,  casting 
their  tails  still  from  the  sun:  some  of  them,  as  a  burning  glass 
projects  the  sun  beames  from  it;  though  not  alwayes  neither  : 
for  sometimes  a  comet  casts  his  tail  from  Venus,  as  Tycho 
observes ;  and,  as  <^Helisaeus  Roeslin  of  some  others,  from  the 
moon,  with  little  stars  about  them,  ad  stuporem  astronomo" 
rum  ;  cum  multis  aliis  in  ccelo  miraculis,  all  which  argue, 
with  those  Medicean,  Austrian,  and  Burbonian  stars,  that 
the  heaven  of  the  planets  is  indistinct,  pure  and  open;  in 
which  the  planets  move  certis  legibus  ac  metis.  Examine 
likewise,  an  ccelum  sit  coloratum  P  Whether  the  stars  be  of 
that  bigness,  distance,  as  astronomers  relate,  so  many  in 
number,  1026,  or  1725,  as  J.  Bayerus;  or,  as  some  Rabbins, 
Sgoao  myriades;  or,  as  Galileo  discovers  by  his  glasses,  infi- 
nite, and  that  via  lactea,  a  confused  light  of  small  stars, 
like  so  many  nails  in  a  door  :  or  all  in  a  row,  like  those 
12000  isles  of  the  Maldives,  in  the  Indie  ocean?  whether 
the  least  visible  star  in  the  eighth  sphear  be  18  times  bigger 

»  Theor.  nova,  coelest.    Meteor.  Lib.  de  Fabric!  mundi.  '  Lib.  de 

Cometis,  An  sit  crux  et  nubecula  in  ccelis  ad  Polura  Antarticum,  quod  ^ 

Corsalio  lefert  Fatritius. 
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than  the  earth ;  and,  as  Tycho  calculates,  14000  semidlaineters 
distant  from  it?  Whether  they  be  thicker  parts  of  the  orbs,  as 
Aristotle  delivers  ;  or  so  mnny  habitable  worlds,  as  Democritus  ? 
whether  they  have  light  of  their  own,  or  from  the  sun,  or  give 
lig;ht  round,  as  Tutritius  discourseth  ?  An  caque  distent  a  centra 
wundiP  Whether  light  be  ot  their  essence;  and  that  light  be 
a  substance  or  an  accident? 'whether  they  be  hot  by  them- 
selves, or  by  accident  cause  heat?  whether  there  be  such  a 
precession  of  the  asquinoxes,  as  Copernicus  holds,  or  that  the 
eighth  sphcar  move  ?  An  bene  philosopfwntnr  R.  Bacon,  et 
J.  Dee,  Aphorism,  de  mulliplicafione  specierumP  Whether 
there  be  anv  such  ii7iages  ascending  with  each  degree  of  the 
Zodiack  in  the  cast,  as  Aiiacensis  faigns  ?    An  aqua  super 
cccliun  P  as  Patritius  and  the  schoolmen  v\  ill,  a  crystalline 
^wairy  heaven,  w  hich  is  ''certainly  to  be  understood  ot  that  in. 
the  middle  region?  for  otherwise,  if  at  Noah's  flood  the  water 
came  from  thence,  it  must  be  above  an  hundred  yeares  falling 
down  to  us,  as  *^some  calculate.    Besides,  an  terra  sit  ani" 
mafaP  which  some  so  confidently  beleeve,  with  Orpheus, 
JEiermes,  Averroes,  from'which  all  other  soules  of  men,  beasts, 
divels_,  plants,  fisiies,  &.c.  are  derived,  and  into  v.  hich  again, 
after  some  revolutions,  as  Plato  in  his  Timseus,  Plotinus  in  his 
Enneades,  more  largely  discuss,  they  return  (See  Chalcidius 
and  Bennius,  Phito's  Commentators)  as  all  philosophical! 
vcMllcT,  in  maleriam  primani.    Keplerus,  Patritius,  and  some 
other  neolericks  have  in  part  revived  this  opinion:  and  that 
every  star  in  heaven  hath  a  soule,  angel,  or  intelligence  to 
animate  or  njove  it,  Sec.  or  to  omit  all  smaller  controversies, 
as  matters  of  loss  mom.ent,  and  examine  that  main  paradox, 
pf  the  earths  motion,  now  so  much  in  question;  Aris- 
tarchus  Samius,  Pythagoras  maintained  it  of  old,  Democritus, 
and  many  of  their  schoUars.   Didacus  Astunica,  Anthony  Fas- 
carinus  a  Carmelite,  p.nd  some  other  commentators,  will  have 
Job  to  insinuate  -is  much,  cap.  Q.  ver.  Q.    Qui  commovct 
terram  de  loco  suo,  C^c.  and  that  this  one  placeT  of  Scripture 
makes  more  for  the  earths  motion,  than  all  the  other  prove 
agciinst  it ;  whom  Pineda  confutes,  most  contradict.  Howsoever, 
it  is  revived  since  by  Copernicus,  not  as  a  truth,  but  a  supposi- 
tion, as  he  confesseth  himself  in  the  Preface  to  Pope  Nicholas, 
but  now  maintained  in  good  earnest  by  "  Calcagninus,  Tele- 
sius,  Kepler,  Rotman,  Gilbert,  Digges,  Galileus,  Campa- 
iiella,  and  especially  by  ^Lansbergius,  naturce,  rationi,  ^ 

•  Gilberuis  Origanus.  h  See  this  discussed  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  history,  in 
Z.nch.  ad  Casma<i.  '  yid.  Fromuudum,  dc  Mcrcoris,  lib.  5.  «rtic.  5  et 

bcr'i'i   7630  ■  4        '  '  Cununau.  in  motum  tcrrx  M.ddlo 
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'^veritali  cnmentaimm,  by  Origanus,  and  some  ^others  of  his- 
followei>  For,  »F  ihe  eurih  be-  the  ceui»T  of  the  world,  stand 
still,  and  the  lieavons  move,  as  the  most  received  opinion  is, 
which  thcv  call  inordinalavi  ccell  di^lumtii^itcm^  though  slifly 
iTiaintained  by  Tycho,  Ptolomaeu-,  ant!  ilicir  adherents,  quis 
illc  furor  he.  Mvha'  fury  is  that,  sailh  ^T>\  Gilbert,  satis 
animose,  as  Cabeus  noics,  that  shall  d/ive  the  heavens  about 
with  such  incomprehensible  celeritv  in  24  hours,  wlien  as 
every  point  of  the  firmament,  and  in  the  seq.iator,  must 
needs  move  (^o  <^Clavius  calculates)  ]7t)6oj  in  one  '-24G''''  part 
of  an  hour :  and  an  arrow  out  t>f  a  bow  must  go  seaven  times 
about  the  earth,  whilest  a  man  can  sav  an  ^ue  Maria^  if  it 
keep  the  same  space,  or  compass  the  earth  1881  times  in  an 
hour ;  which  is  st/pra  humanam  cf'g'itaticmejn,  beyond 
human  conceit :  Ocijo^r  et  jaculo,  et  veiitus  cequavte  sagiltd. 
A  man  could  not  ride  so  much  ground,  going  iO  miles  a 
day,  in  2904  yearc?,  as  the  firmament  goes  in  24  hours  ;  or 
so  much  in  203  yeares,  as  the  said  firmament  in  one  minute^ 
quod  incredibile  videtur  :  and  the  ''pole  star,  which  to  our- 
thinking  scarce  movcth  out  of  his  place,  goeth  a  bigger  cir- 
cuit than  the  sun,  whose  diameter  is  much  larger  than  the 
diameter  of  the  heaven  of  the  -^nn,  and  20000  semidiameters 
of  the  earth  from  us,  with  the  rest  of  the  fixed  stars,  as 
Tvcho  proves.  To  avoid  therefore  these  impossibilities,  they 
ascribe  a  triple  motion  to  the  earth,  the  sun  immoveable  in 
the  center  of  the  whole  world,  the  earth  center  of  the  moon, 
alone,  above  9  and  beneath  h,  %,  &,  (or,  as  «=Origanus 
and  others  will,  one  single  motion  to  the  earth,  still  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  world,  which  is  more  probable)  a  single 
motion  to  the  firmament,  which  moves  in  30  or  26  thousand 
yeares ;  and  so  the  planets,  Saturn  in  30  yeares  absolves  his 
sole  and  proper  motion,  Jupiter  in  12,  Mars  in  3,  &c.  and 
so  salve  all  apparences  better  than  any  way  whatsoever: 
calculate  all  motions,  be  they  in  longum  or  latum,  direct, 
stationary,  retrograde,  ascent  or  descent,  without  epicycles, 
intricate  eccentricks,  &c.  rectins  cowmodivsque  per  unkum 
motum  ferrcp,  saith  Lansbcigius,  much  more  certain  than  by 
those  Alphonsme,  or  any  such  tables,  which  are  grounded  from 
those  other  suppositions'.  And  'tis  true,  thev  say,  according  to 
optick  principles,  the  visible  apparcr.ces  of  the  planets  do  so 
indeed  answer  to  their  magnitudes  and  orbs,  and  come  neerest  to 
mathematical!  observations,  and  precedent  calculations;  there 
is  no  repugnancy  to  physicall  axiomes,  because  no  penetration 

•  Peruliari  libcllo.  ►  See  M.  Carpenter's  Geogr.  cap.  4.  lib.  1.  Campmie'.la  et 

Oricanu.-!  prrcf.  Ephemer.  where  Scripture  places  are  answered.  <^  De  Magnetc. 

Comment,  in  V.  cap.  sphecr.  Jo.  dc  Sacr.  Bosc,  "  Dist.  3-  gr.  I.  a  Pol*, 

=  Pracf.  Epht>m. 
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of  orbs  :  but  then,  ])etween  the  sphear  of  Saturn  and  the  fir- 
mament, there  is  such  an  incredible  and  vast  ''space  or  distance 
(7000000  seniidianieters  of  the  earth,  asTycho  calculates)  void 
of  stars  :  and  besides,  they  do  so  inhance  the  bigness  of  the 
stars,  enlarge  their  circuit,  to  salve  those  ordinary,  objections 
of  parallaxes  and  retrogradations  of  the  fixed  stars,  that  alte- 
ration of  the  poles,  elevation  in  scverall  places  or  latitude  of 
ciiies  here  on  earth  (for,  say  they,  if  a  mans  eye  were  in  the 
firmament,  he  should  not  at  all  discern  that  great  annuall  nio- 
tionof  the  earth,  but  it  would  still  appear  pM/?c/zm  indivisiOile, 
and  seem  lo  be  fixed  in  one  place,  of  the  same  bigness)  that  it 
IS  quite  opposite  to  reason,  to  natural  philosophy,  and  all  out  as 
absurd,  as  disproportionall  (so  some  will),  as  prodigious,  as  that 
of  the  Suns  swift  motion  of  heavens.    But  hoc  posiio,  to  grant 
this  their  tenent  of  the  earths  motion  ;  if  the  earth  move,  it 
is  a  planet,  and  shines  to  them  in  the  moon,  and  to  the  other 
planetary  inhabitants,  as  the  moon  and  they  do.  lo  vis  upon  the 
earth  :  but  shine  she  doth,  as  Galileo,  ^Kepler,  and  others 
prove;  and  then,  per  conseguens,  the  rest  of  the  planets  are 
inhabited,  as  well  as  the  moon ;  which  he  grants  in  his  disserta- 
tion with  Galileo's  Nuncius  Sidereus,    that  there  be  Joviall 
and  Saturnine  inhabitaais,  &cc.  and  those  severall  planets  have 
their  severall  moons  about  them,  as  the  earth  hath  hers,  as 
Galileus  hath  already  evinced  by  his  glasses ;  ^four  about  Jupiter, 
two  about  Saturn  (though  Sitius  the  Florentine,  Fortunius 
Xicetus,  and  Jul.  Caesar  le  Galla  cavill ,  at  it):  yet  Kepler, 
the  emperours  mathematician,  confirms  out  of  his  experience, 
that  he  saw  as  much  by  the  same  help,  and  more  about 
Mars,  Venus;  and  the  rest  they  hope  to  finde  out,  per- 
'adventure  even  amongst  the  fixed  stars,  which  Brunus  and 
Brutius  have  already  averred.    Then  (I  say)  the  earth  and  they 
be  planets  alike,  inhabited  aUke,  moved  about  the  sun,  the  corn- 
mon  center  of  the  world  alike  :  and  it  may  be,  those  two  green 
children,  which  ^Nubrigensis  speaks  of  in  his  time,  that  fell 
from  heaven,  came  from  thence  ;  and  that  famous  stone  that 
fell  from  heaven,  in  Aristotle's  time,  olymp.  84,  a?mo  iertio, 
ad  Capuce  Fluenta,  recorded  by  Laertius  and  others,  or  An- 

•  Which  may  be  full  of  planets,  perhaps,  to  us  unseen,  as  those  about  Jupiter, 
&c.  ">  Luna  circumterrestris  planeta  quum  sit,  consentaneum  est  esse  in  iuna 

vive;ites  creaturas;  et  singulis  planetarum  globis  sui  serviunt  circulatores,  ex  qua 
consideration*; ;  de  eorum  incolis  summa  probabilitateconcludimuf,  quod  ec  TychonL 
Braheo,  e  sola  consideratione  vastitatis  eorum,  visum  fuit.  Kepi,  dissert,  cum  nun. 
sid.  f.  29  <=Tcmpemre  non  possum  quin  ex  inventis  tuis  hoc  moneam,  veri 

non  absimile,  non  tam  in  l.una,  sed  etiam  in  Jove,  et  rcliquis  planetis  incolas  esse. 
Kepi.  fo.  26.  Si  non  sint  accols  in  Jovis  globo,  qui  notent  admirandam  banc 
varietatem  oculis,  cui  bono  quatuor  illi  planeta:  Jovem  circumcursitant  ?  ^  So^e 
of  those  above  Jupiter  I  have  seen  myself  by  the  help  of  a  glass  8  foot  long, 
«  Ho-um  Augl.  1.  1.  c.  27.  dc  viridibiis  pueris. 
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clle  or  buckler  in  Numa's  time,  recorded  by  Festus.    We  may 
likewise  insert  with  Campaiulla  and  Brunus,  that  which  Py- 
thagoras, Aristarchus  Samius,  Herachtus,  Epicurus,  Mclissus, 
Democritus,  Leucippus,  mainl^iined  in  their  ages,  there  be 
*  injinile  worlds,  and  infinite  earths  or  systemes,  in  inf  nilo 
cBthere;  which   Eusebius  coll  cts  out  of  their  tenents,  beeause 
infinite  stars  and  planets  like  unto  this  of  ours,  which  some 
stick  not  still  to  maintain  and  puhlikcly  defend  ;  sperabnndus 
expecto  innuvierabUium  mundarum  in,  cetern'itale  perarnbu- 
lutioncm,  &c.     (Nic.  Hill  Londinensis,  philos.  Epicur.J 
For  if  the  firmament  be  of  such  an  inc  )mparab]e  bigness,  as 
these  Copernicall  gyams  will  have  it,  infinitrtvi,  ant  infinito 
proximum,  so  vast  and  full  of  innumeiMhle  stars,  as  being  in- 
finite in  extent,  one  above  another,  some  higher,  some  lower, 
some  neerer,  some  farther  off,  and  so  far  asunder,  and  those 
so  huge  and  great;  insomuch,  that,  if,  the  whole  sphear  of 
Saturn,  and  all  that  is  included  in  it,  totiim  aggregatum  (as 
Fromundus  of  Lovain  in  his  tract  de  immobilitate  terrce  ar- 
gues) evehatur  inter  slellas,  videri  a  nobis  non  poterit,  tarn 
immanis  esl  distanlia  inter  tellurem  et  fixas ;  sed  instar 
puncti,  ^c.    If  our  world  be  small  in  respect,  why  may  we 
not  suppose  a  plurality  of  worlds,  those  infinite  stars  visible 
in  the  firmament  to  be  so  many  suns,  with  particular  fixt 
centers;  to  have  likewise  their  subordinate  planets,  as  the  sun 
hath  his  dancing  still  round  him?  which  cardinall  Cusanus, 
Walkarinus,  Brunus,  and  some  others,  have  held,  and  some 
still  maintain.    AnimcB  Aristotelismo  immtrilcBj  et  mimitis 
^peculationibiis  assuetcs,  secus  forsan,  &c.  Though  fhey  seem 
close  to  us,  they  are  infinitely  distant,  and  so  per  conseqiiensj 
there  are  infinite  habitable  worlds:  what  hinders?  Why  should 
not  an  infinite  cause  (as  God  is)  produce  infinite  effects  ?  as 
Nic.  Hill  fDemocrit.  philos. J  disputes:  Kepler  (I  confess)  will 
by  no  meanes  admit  of  Brunus  infinite  worlds,  or  that  the  fixed 
stars  should  be  so  many  suns,  with  their  compassing  planets; 
<'et  the  said  '^Kepler,  betwixt  Jest  and  earnest,  in  his  Perspec- 
tives, Lunar  Geography,  ^et  ^omnio  sjio,  Disscrtat.  cuvinurhc. 
sider,  seem  in  part  to  agree  with  this,  and  partly  to  con- 
tradict.   For  the  planets,"  he  yeelds  them  to  be  inhabited; 
he  doubts  of  the  stars  :  and  so  doth  Tycho  in  his  Aslrono- 
micall  Epistles,  out  of  a  consideration  of  their  vastity  and  great- 
ness, break  out"  into  some  such  like  speeches,  that  he  will  never 
beleeve  those  great  and  huge  bodies  w^re  made  to  no  other  use 

•  Infiniti  alii  mundi,  vel,  ut  Brunus,  tcrrae,  huic  nostrae  similes.  _  ^  Libra 
Cont.  philos.  cap.  29.  <=  Kepler,  fol.  2.  dissert.  Quid  impcdit  quin  crcdamu* 

ex  his  initiis,  plures  alios  ranndos  detegcndos,  vel  (ut  Deuiocrito  placuii)  in&nitQjf 
■•Lege  somnium  Kcplcri,  edit.  1635. 
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than  this  that  we  perceive,  to  ilkmninale  the  earth,  a  point 
insensible,  in  respect  of  the  whole.    But  who  shall  dwell  in 
these  vast  bodies,  earths,  worlds,     if  they  he  inkabited  F 
rntioiialL  creatures  P  as  Kepler  demands  ^  or  have  ihey  soides  to 
le  saved  P  or  do  they  inhabit  a  letter  part  of  the  world  than 
we  d.)  P  are  we  or  they  lords  of  the  world  P  arid  how  are  all 
things  mad'3  for  man  P  Difficile  e<it  nodum  hunc  expedlre,  eo 
(juvd  nondum  omnia,  cjuce  hue  pertinent,  explorata  haheimis: 
'tis  hard  to  deternn^n  ;  this  only  he  proves,  that  we  are  in 
prccvlpuo  miindi  sinu,  in  the  best  place,  best  world,  neercst 
the  hcait  of  the  sun.    ^Thomas  Canipanclla,  a  Calabriaii 
monke,  (in  {)is  secund  book  de  sensu  reriim,  cap.  4)  subscribes 
to  this  of  Keplerus  ;  that  they  are  iidiabited  he  certainly  sup- 
poseih,  but  with  what  kinde  of  creatures,  he  caimot  say  :  he 
labours  to  pro\;e  it  by  all  meanes  :  and  that  there  are  infinite 
worlds,  having  made  an  apology  lor  Galilcus,  and  dedicates 
this  tcnent  of  his  to  Cardinall  Cajetanus.    Others  freely  speak, 
mutler,  and  would  perswade  the  world  (as  "  Marians  Marce- 
nus  complains)  that  our  modern  divines  are  too  severe  and 
rigid  against  mathematicians;  ignorant  and  peevish,  in  not 
adinittmg  their  true  demonstrations  and  certain  observations, 
that  they  tyrannize  over  art,  science,  and  all  philosophy,  in 
suppressing  their  labours,  (saith  Pomponatius)  forbidding  them 
to  write,  to  speak  a  truth,  all  to  maintain  their  superstition, 
and  for  their  profits  sake.    As  for  those  places  of  Scripture 
which  oppugn  it,  they  will  have  spoken  ad  coptum  vulgi,  and 
if  rightly  understood,  and  favourably  interpreted,  not  at  all 
against  it:  and  asOtho  Gasman  (Astrol.  cap.  1.  part.  \J  notes, 
many  great  divines,  besides  Porphyrins,  1^-oclus,  Simplicius, 
and  ihose  heathen  philosophers,  doctrind.et  cEtate  venerandiy 
Mosis  Genewi  mundavam  popularis  nescio  cujus  ruditatis, 
quce  longe  absit  a  vera  pkilosophornm  eruditione,  insimulant : 
for  Moses  makes  mention  but  of  two  planets,  o  and  (  .  no 
4  elements,  &c.     Read  more  in  him,  in     Grossius  and 
Junius.    But  to  proceed,  these  and  such  like  insolent  and  bold 
attempts,  prodigious  paradoxes,  inferences  must  needs  follow, 
if  it  once  be  granted,  which  Rotnian,  Kepler,  Gilbert,  Dig- 
ges,  Origanus,  Galileus,  and  others  maintain  of  the  earths 
motion,  that  'tis  a  planet,  and  shines  as  the  moon  doth, 

•  Quid  igitur  inquies,  si  sint  in  coclo  plures  globi,  similes  nostrae  teliurls  ?  ai».- 
cum  iUis  certahimus,  quis  meiiorem  mundi  plagam  tencat  ?  Si  nobiliores  illo'-utn 
globi,  nos  non  sumus  creaturarum  ratjonalium  nobilissinii  ;  quoniodo  igitur omnia 
propter  homim-m  ?  quomodo  nos  domini  operuni  Dei  ?  Kepler,  fol.  29.       •>  Franco, 
fort,  quarto,  1620.  ibid.  40.  1622.  «  Prafat.  in  Comment,  in  Gcnesin.  Modo 

suadent  theologos  summa  ignoratione  ver.sari,  veras  scientist  admittere  nolle,  "et 
tyrannidem  cxcrcerc,  ut  eos  falsis  dogmatibus,  supcrstitioaibus,  et  religionc  q»tholi« 
ca  detiiieant,  *  Theat.  Biblico.  ' 
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"which  contains  in  it  ""hoik,  land  and  sea  as  the  moon  doth: 
for  so  they  fitide  by  their  glasses  that  maculce  in  facie  Lmicp, 
the  brighler  parts  are  earth,  the  dn'ikij  sea^  which  Thales, 
Plutarch,  and  Pythagoras,  formerly  taught;  and  manifestly 
discern  hills  and  dales,  and  such  like  concavities,  if  we  may 
subscribe  to  and  beleeve  Galileo's  observations.     But  to  avoid 
these  paradoxes  of  the  earths  motion  (which  the  church  of 
l^ome  hath  lately     condemned  as  hereticall,  as  appears  by 
Blancanus  and  Fromundus  writings),  our  latter  mathematicians 
have  rolled  all  the  stones  that  may  be  stirred  ;  and,  to  salve  all 
appearances  and  objections,  have  invented  new  hypotheses, 
and  fabricated  new  systemes  of  the  world,  out  of  their  own 
Dffidalean  heads.    Fracastorius  will  have  the  earth  stand  still, 
as  before;  and,  to  avoid  that  supposition  of  ecccntricks  and 
epicycles,  he  has  coined  72  homocentricks,  to  salve  all  aj:)- 
pearanccs.    Nicholas  Ramerus  will  have  the  earth  the  center 
of  the  world,  but  moveable,  and  the  eij^hth  sphear  innnove- 
able,  the  five  upper  planets  to  move  above  the  sun,  the  sun  and 
moon  about  the  earth.    Of  which  orbs,  'i'ycho  Brahe  puts 
the  earth  the  center  immoveable,  the  stars  immoveable,  the 
rest  with  Ramerus,  the  planets  without  orbs  to  vvander  in  the 
ayr,  keep  time  and  distance,  true  motion,  according  to  that 
vertuc  which  God  hath  given  them.    '^HelisEeus  Koeslin  cen- 
sureth  both,  with  Copernicus  (whose  hypothesis  de  terrce 
motiLj  Philippus  Lansbergius  hath  lately  vindicated,  and  de- 
monstrated with  solid  arguments  in  a  just  volume,  Jansonius 
Cassius  hath  illustrated  in  a  sphear).  ''The  said  Johannes  Lans- 
bergius, 1633,  hath  since  defended  his  assertion  against  all  the 
cavills  and  calumnies  of  Fromundus  his  Anti-Aristarchus, 
Baptista  Morinus,  and  Petrus  Bartholinus  :  Fromundus,  1634, 
hath  written  against  him  agam,  .1.  Rosseus  of  Aberdine,  &cc, 
(sound  drums  and  trumpets)  whitest  Roeslin  (I  say)  censures 
all,  and  Plolomaeus  himself  as  unsufficient :  one  offends  against 
nalurall  philosophy^  another  against  optick  principles,  a  third 
against  mathematicall,  as  not  answering  to  astronomicall  ob- 
servations: one  puts  a  great  space  betwixt  Saturn's  orb  and 
the  eighth  sphear,  another  too  narrow.    In  iiis  own  hypo- 
thesislie  makes  the  earth,  as  before,  the  univcrsall  center,  the 
sun  to  the  five  upper  planets  :  to  the  eighth  sphear  he  ascribes 
diuruall  motion,  eccentricks  and  epicycles  to  ihcgeaven  planets, 
which  hath  been  formerly  exploded  ;  and  so, 

(Dum  vltant  stulti  vitia,  in  contraria  currunt) 

•  His  areumcntis  plane  saf.sfecisti;  do  iiiaculas  in  lunS  cssc  inaria  ;  do  lucidas 
partes  .ss.  terrain.  Kepler,  fol.  16.  »  Anno  1616.  '  In  Hypothcs.  de  mundo, 
Edit.  i^S?.  l-ugduni  1633. 
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as  a  tinker  stops  one  hole  and  makes  two,  he  corrects  them, 
and  doih  worse  himself;  rtlorms  some  and  marrs  all  In 
the  mean  time,  th.e  world  is  tossed  in  a  blanket  .nn:o.tigsi  them; 
they  hovst  the  earlh  up  and  clown  likt  a  ball,  make  it  stand 
and  go  at  iheir  pk'asures.  One  sailh  the  sun  stands;  another, 
he  moves;  a  third  comes  in,  lakini,^  them  all  at  rebound  ;  and, 
Ilsi  iheic  sihoL-.ld  any  paradox  be  waiitiiig,  he  fmdes  eertaiii 
spo's  and  clouds  in  the  sun,  by  the  help  of  glasses,  which 
multiply  (saitb.  Kepleru.s)  a  thing  seen  a  thousand  times  l>igger 
in  pla  n,  and  make  it  come  32  times  nearer  to  the  eye  ol  the 
beholder:  but  sec  the  (.iemonstralion  o\  uiis  glass  in  '  'larde,  by' 
ineanes  of  w  hich,  ihe  sun  must  turn  round  upon  his  own  center, 
or  they  about  the  sun.  Fabritius  puts  only  three,  and  those 
in  the  sun  :  Apelle?,  IS,  ahd  those  without  the  sun,  floating 
like  the  Cyanean  isles  in  the  Euxine  sea.  '^Tardo  the  French- 
man haih  observed  33,  and  those  neither  spots  nor  clouds,  aS' 
G.ililcus  (Epist.  ad  Feli>eru'ri<J  su[)])0Reth,  but  planets  concen- 
trick  v\  iih  the  sun,  and  noi  lar  from  him,  wiih  regular  motions. 

Christopher  Schemer  a  viernjan  Suisser  Jesuite.  U)"sica  Hosa, 
divides  them  in  ma  cuius  et  Jaculas,  and  vill  have  them  to  be 
fixed  in  soUs  superfivie,  and  to  absolve  their  periodical!  and 
regular  motion  in  or  ^^8  daves;  holding  withall  the  rotation 
of  the  sun  upon  his  center:  and  are  all  so  confident,  that  they 
have  made  schemes  and  tables  of  their  motions.  The  "  Hol- 
lander, in  his  dissertati'uncnla  cv7n  Apelle,  censures  all ;  and 
thus  they  disagree  amongst  themselves,  old  and  new,  irrecon- 
cileable  in  their  opinions  ;  thus  Aristarchus,  thus  Hipparchus,' 
thus  P'olomfeus,  thus  Albateginus,  thus  Alfraganus,  thusTy- 
cho,  thus  Ramerus,  thus  Roe>rmus,  thus  Fracastorius,  thus 
Copernicus  and  his  adherents,  thus  Ciavius  and  Ma^inus,  &c. 
with  their  followers,  vary  and  determine  of  these  celesliall 
orbs  and  bodies  ;  and  so,  'Ahilest  these  men  contend  about  the 
sun  and  moon,  like  the  philosophers  in  Lucian,  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  sun  and  inof-ii  will  hide  themselves,  and  be  as 
much  offended  as  <^ she  was  wjth  those,  and  send  another  mes- 
sage to  Jupiter,  by  some  new  tangled  Icaromenippus,  to  make 
an  end  of  all  those  curious  controversies,  and  scatter  them 
;ibroad. 

But  why  should  the  sun  and  moon  be  angry,  or.  take  ex- 
ceptions at  mathematicians  and  philosophers,  when  as  the  like 
jneasure  is  offered  unto  God  hmiself,  by  a  company  of  theolo- 

»  ]o.  Fabritius,  de  maculis  in  sole.  Wit^b.  1611.  »>  In  Burboniis  sideribus. 

rfe  Burl  ( niib  Bid.  Stells  sunt  erraticac,  iiuae  propriis  orbibus  fcruntur,  non 
lonqe  a  sole  dissitis,  sed  juxta  solem.  Braccini,  to!.  IG.'JO.  lib.  4.  cap.  52. 

55.  59.  &c.  e  l.ugdun  B;it.  An.  1612.  '  Ne  se  subducant,  ct  rclicta 

*tetione  dccessum  parent,  ut  cuiiositatis  finem  faciant. 
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gaslers?  They  are  not  contented  to  see  the  sun  ancj  inoon,  mea- 
sure their  site  and  biggest  distance  in  a  glass,  calculate  1 1, cir  mo- 
tions,  or  visit  the  moon  in  a  poeticall  (lotion,  or  a  dream,  as  he 
saith  :  a  audax  j'acbms  el  viemorahile  vunc  indpiam,  vcgue 
hoc  scBculo  us7irpnf.//.in  prius  :  quid  in  Lurice  regno  hue  node 
gestiim  sit,  exponarn,  el  quo  nemo  unquam  niu  somniando  per- 
venit,  but  he  and  Menippus;  or  as    Feler  Cunauis,  bona  fide 
agam  :  nihil  eoriim,  quce  scripturus  sum,  verum,  es^e  scilotCj 
&c.  quce  ncc  facia,  nec  futura  sunt,  dicani,  ^  sti/!,i  tanlnm 
et  in  genii  caussa  :  not  in  jest,  but  in  good  earnest  these  aygan- 
ticall  Cvclopcs  will  transcend  sphears,  heavens,  stars,  into  that 
empyrean  heaven  ;  soar  higher  yet,  and  see  what  God  him- 
self doth.    The  Jewish  Thalmudists  take  upon  them  to  deter 
mine  how  God  spends  his  whole  time,  stunelimes  plaving  with 
Leviathan,  sometime  over-seeing  the  world,  &c.  like'Lucian's 
Jupiter,  that  spent  much  of  the  year  in  painting  butter-flyes 
wings,  and  seeing  who  oflered  sacrilice  ;  telling  the  hours 
when  it  should  rain,  how  much  snow  should  fall  in  such  a  place, 
"Vvhich  way  the  winde  should  stand  in  Greece,  which  way  iii 
Africk.    In  the  Turks  Alcoran,  Mahomet  is  taken  up  . to  hea- 
ven, upon  a  Pegasus  sent  a  purpose  for  him,  as  he  lay  in  bed 
with  h  is  vvil?,  and,  after  some  conference  with  Ood,  is  set  on 
ground  again.    The  pagans  paint  him  and  mangle  him  afier  a 
thousand  fashions  ;  our  hereticks,  schismaticks,  and  some 
schoolmen,  come  not  far  behind:  some  paint  him  in  the  habit 
of  an  old  man,  and  make  maps  of  heaven,  number  the  anqel?, 
tell  their  severall  ''names,  ofHces:  some  denye  God  and  his  pro- 
vidence ;  some  take  his  office  out  of  his  hand,  will  "  binde  and 
loose  in  heaven,  release,  pardon,  forgive,  and  be  quarter-master 
with  him  ;  some  call  his  godhead  in  question,  his  power  and 
attributes,  his  mercy,  justice,  providence;  they  will  know  with 
'Cascilius,  why  good  and  bad  are  punished  together,  war,  fires, 
plagues,  infest  all  alike,  why  wicked  men  flourish,  good  are 
poor,  in  prison,  sick,  and  ill  at  ease.    Why  doth  he  suffer  so 
much  mischiefe  and  evil  to  be  done,  if  he  be  °  able  to  help? 
why  doth  he  not  assist  good,  or  resist  bad,  reform  oar  wills,  if 
he  be  not  the  author  of  sin,  and  let  such  enormities  be  commit- 
ted, unworthy  of  his  knowledge,  wisdome,  government,  mercy, 
and  providence?  why  lets  he  all  things  be  done  by  fortune  and 
chance?  Others  as  prodigiously  enquire  after  his  omnipotency, 

1- 

•  Hercules,  tiiam  fidetti  I  Satyra  Mcnip.  edit.  1G08.  »>  Sard i  vena les.  Saiyr. 

Menip.  An.  1612.  '  Piiteaiii  Comus  sic  inciplt,  or  as  Lipsius  Satyre  in  a 

dream.  ^  Trlthcmius,  1.  de  7.  secundis.  *  They  have  fetched  Trajanus 

Bonle  out  of  hell,  and  canonize  for  Saints  whom  they  list.  ''  In  Minutius, 

Sine  delectu  tempestates  tangunt  loca  sacra  ct  profana  ;  honorum  ct  inaloruin  fat^ 
juxta;  iiullo  ordine  res  fiunt :  solnta  legibus  fortuna  domiiiatur.  £  Vol  laaliis 

vel  impoteas,  quj  pcccatum  pcrmittit,,&c.  unde  hxc  supcrstrtio  ? 
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an  possit  plures  shniles  creare  dens?  an  ex  scarahcpo  den??}? 
&c.  el  quo  demum  metis,  sacrifadiP  Some,  by  visions  and  re- 
velarions,  take  upon  them  to  be  familiar  vviih  God,  nnd  10  be 
of  privy  coun:>ri  with  him;  ihcy  lell  how  many,  and  who, 
shall  be  saved,  when  the  world  shall  come  to  an  end,  what  year, 
what  moncth,  and  whatsoever  else  God  hath  reserved  unto  hin)- 
self,  and  lo  hii=;  angels.  Some  iigain,  curious  pliantasticks,  will 
know  more  than  this,  and  enquire,  with  ^Epicurus,  what  God, 
did  before  the  world  was  made?  was  he  idle?  where  did  he 
bide  ?  vhat  did  he  make  the  world  of?  why  did  he  then  make 
it,  and  not  before  ?  If  he  made  it  new,  or  to  have  an  end,  how 
is  he  unchangeable,  infinite?  he.  Some  wili  dispute,  cavill, 
and  object,  as  Julian  did  of  old,  whom  Cyril  confutes,  as  Si- 
mon Magus  is  faifincd  to  do,  in  that  '^dialogue  betwixt  him  and 
Peter  :  and  Ammomus  the  philosopher,  in  that  dialogicat!  dis- 
putation with  Zacharias  the  Christian.  If  God  be  infijiitcly  and 
only  good,  why  should  he  alter  or  destroy  the  world  ?  if  he 
confound  that  which  is  good,  how  shall  himself  continue  good? 
if  he  pull  it  down  because  evil,  how  shall  he  be  free  from  the 
evil,  that  made  it  evil  ?  &c.  with  many  such  absurd  and  brain- 
sick questions,  intricacies,  froth  of  humane  wit,  and  excre- 
ments of  curiosity,  &c.  which,  as  our  Saviour  told  his  inqui- 
sitive disciples,  are  not  fit  for  them  to  know.  But  hoo!  I  am 
now  gone  quite  out  of  sight:  I  am  almost  giddy  with  roving 
about:  I  could  have  ranged  farther  yet:  but  I  am  an  infant, 
and  not  '"able  to  dive  into  ih^se  profundities,  or  sound  these 
depths  ;  not  able  lo  understand,  much  less  to  discuss.  I  leave 
the  contemplation  of  these  things  to  stronger  wits,  that  have 
better  abilitv,  and  happier  leasure,  to  wade  into  such  philoso- 
phicall  mysteries:  for  put  case  I  were  as  able  as  willing,  yet 
what  can  one  man  do  ?  I  will  conclude  with  Scaliger,  Neqna- 
qimm  ?ios  homines  sumus,  sed  partes  hominis:  ex  omniLnis  all- 
quid  fieri  potest,  idque  von  mag?uim  ;  ex  singulis  fere  vihil. 
Besides  (as  Nazianzen  hath  it)  iDeus  latere  nos  mnlta  vohiii : 
and  with  Seneca,  fcap.  35.  de  CometisJ  Quid  miramtir  tant 
rara  mundi  spec  taenia  non  teneri  ceriis  legibus,  nondum  in- 
telligi  ?  multcB  sunt  gentes,  quce  tantum  de  facie  scirnit  cae- 
lum :  veni'jt  tempus  fortasse,  quo  ista,  qucB  nunc  latent,  in 
lucem  dies  extrahat  longioris  cevi  diligentid:  una  cetas  non 
sufficit :  posteri,  ^c.  when  God  sees  his  tiiTie,  he  will  reveal 
these  mysteries  to  mortall  men,  and  shew  that  to  some  few  at 

•Quid  fecit  Deus  ante  miindum  creattim  ?  ubi  vixit  otiosus  a  suo  subjccto, 
&c.  b  Lib.  S.  rccog.  Pet,  cap.  3.  Peter  answers  by  the  simile  of  an  cgg-shcll, 

■which  is  cunningly  made,  yet  of  necessity  to  be  broken  ;  so  is  the  world,  &c.  that 
the  excellent  state  of  heaven  might  be  made  manif«st,  .«  Ut  mc  pluma  Icvat,  sic 

|;rave  mergit  onus.  "iExercit.  184. 
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last,  vvhicl)  he  hath  concealed  so  long.  For  I  am  of  a  his 
minde,  that,  Columbus  did  not  finde  out  America  by  chance,  but 
God  directed  him  at  that  time  to  discover  it :  it  was  contin- 
gent to  him,  but  necessary  to  God;  he  reveals  and  conceals, 
to  whom  and  when  he  will :  and,  which  ^one  said  of  historv 
and  records  of  former  times,  God  in  his  prouidence,  to  check 
our  presumptuous^  incfuisitioiij  ivraps  up  all  thin[rs  in  uncer- 
tahitij,  bars  us  from  long  antiquity^  and  bounds  our  search 
tviLhin  the  compass  of  some  few  ages.  Many  good  thincrs  ^re 
lost,  which  our  predecessours  made  use  of,  as  Pancirolla  will 
better  inform  you  ;  many  new  things  aredayly  invented,  to  the 
publike  good ;  so  kingdomes,  men,  and  knowledge,  ebb  and 
flow,  are  hid  and  revealed:  arid,  when  you  have  all  done,  as  the 
preacher  concluded.  Nihil  est  sub  sole  novum.  But  my  melan- 
choly spaniels  quest,  my  game  is  sprung,  and  I  must  suddainly 
come  down  and  follow. 

Jason  Pratensis,  in  his  book  de  morbis  capitis,  and  chfipter 
of  Melancholy,  hath  these  words  out  of  Galen,  Let  them, 
come  to  me  to  know  what  meat  and  drink  they  shall  use;  and, 
lesides  that,  I  will  teach  them  what  temper  of  ambient  a i/r 
tlmj  shall  make  choyce  of,  ivhat  winde,  ivhat  countreys  they 
shall  chuse,  and  what  avoid.  Out  of  which  lines  of  his,  thus 
much  we  may  gather,  that,  to  this  cure  of  melancholy,  amongst 
other  things,  the  rectification  of  ayr  is  necessarily  required. 
Tnis  is  pertorn)cd,  either  in  reformino;  naturall  or  artificiall 
ayr.  Naturall  is  that  which  is  in  our  election  to  chuse  or  avoid : 
and  'tis  either  generall,  to  countreys,  to  provinces;  j)articular, 
to  cities,  towns,  villages,  or  private  houses.  What  harm  those 
extremities  of  heat  or  cold  do  in  this  malady,  I  have  formerly 
shewed  :  the  medium  must  needs  be  good,  where  the  ayr  is 
temperate,  serene,  quiet,  free  from  bogs,  fens,  mists,  all  man- 
ner of  putrefact  ion,  contagious  and  filthy  noysome  smells.  The 
^Egyptians  bv  all  geographers  are  commended  to  be  hilares,  a 
conceited  and  merry  nation  ;  which  I  can  ascribe  to  no  other 
cause  than  th«  serenity  of  their  ayr.  They  that  live  in  the 
Orchades  are  registred  by  ^  Hector  Boethius  and  ^  Cardan  to 
be  faire  of  complexion,  long-lived,  most  healihfull,  free  from 
all  manner  of  infirmities  of  body  and  minde,  by  reason  of  a 
sharp  purifying  ayr,  which  comes  from  the  sea.  The  Boeotians 
in  Greece  were  dull  and  heavy,  crassi  Boeoti,  by  reason  of  a 
foggy  ayr  in  which  they  lived. 

•  Laet.  descrip.  occid.  Indiac.  ^  Daniel,  principio  historias.  =Vcniant 
ad  me,  andituri  quo  csculento,  quo  item  proculento  iiti  debeant,  et  pricrcr  ali- 
mentum  ipstitn,  potumque,  .ventos  ipsos  docebo,  item  aeris  ambieatis  tempcne.n, 
insiiper  reglones  quaSjCligert.  qms  vitare,  cx  usu  sit.  *L(eoAfer,  Ma^inus,  &c. 
•Lib.  1.  bcot.  Hist.         ^Lib.  1.  de  rer.  var.  ^ 
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Altica  most  acute,  pleasant,  and  refined.  The  clime  chan- 
gcth  not  so  much  customes,  manners,  wits  (as  Arisiptle,  PoliL 
lib.  6.  cap.  4.  Vegetius,  Plato,  Bodine,  method,  hist.  cap.  5. 
hath  proved  at  large)  as  constitutions  of  thtir  bodiLS,  and  tem- 

Eerature  it  self.    In  all  particular  provinces  \v,e  see  it  confirmed 
y  experience;  as  the  ayr  is,  st)  arc  the  inhabitants,  dull,  hea- 
vy, witty,  subtle,  neat,  cleanly,  clownish,  sick,  and  sound.  In 
^"Perigort  in  France,  the  ayr  is  subtil,  healthfull,  scldonie  any 
plague  or  contagious  disease,  but  hilly  and  barren  :  the  men, 
sound,' nimble,  and  l^sty;  but  in  some  parts  of  Ouienne  full  of 
moors  and  marishes,  the  people  dull,  heavy,  and  subject  to 
many  infirmities.    Who  sees  not  a  great  difference  betwixt 
Surryj  Sussex,  and  Rumny  marsh,  the  wolds  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  The  fens  ?  He,  therefore,  that  loves  his  health,  if  his  ability 
will  give  him  leave,  must  often  shift  places,  and  make  choyce 
of  such  as  are  wholesome,  pleasant,  and  convenient:  there  is 
nothing  better  than  the  change  of  ayr  in  this  malady,  and, 
generally  for  health,  to  wander  up  and  down,  as  those  ''Tartari. 
Zamolhenses,  that  live  in  hordes,  and  take  opportunity  of  times^ 
places,  seasons.    The  kings  of  Persia  had  their  summer  and 
winter  houses;  in  winter  at  Sardis,  in  summer  at  Susa ;  now 
at  Persepolis,  then  at,  Pasargada.    Cyrus  lived  seaven  cold 
moneths  at  Babylon,  three  at  Susa,  two  at  Ecbatana,  saith 
'^Xenophon,  and  had  by  that  meanes  a  perpetual  spring.  The 
great  Turk  sojourns  sometimes  at  Constantinople,  sometimes 
at  Adrianople,  &c.    The  kings  of  Spain  have  their  Escuriall  in 
heat  of  summer,  ^Madrid  for  an  wholesoipe  seat,  Villadolid  a 
pleasant  site,  &c.  variety  of  secessus,  as  all  princes  and  great 
men  have,  and  their  severall  progresses  to  this  purpose.  Lucul- 
Jus  the  Roman  had  his  house  at  Rome,  at  Baias,  &c.  ^When 
Cn.  Pompeius,  Marcus  Cicero,  (saith  Plutarch)  and  many  no- 
ble men,  in  the  summer  came  to  see  him,  at  supper  Pompeius 
jested  with  him,  that  it  was  an  elegant  and  pleasant  village,  full 
of  windowes,  galleries,  and  all  offices  fit  for  a  summer  house ; 
but,  in  his  judgement,  very  unfit  for  winter :  LucuUus  made  an- 
swer, that  the  lord  of  the  house  had  wit  like  a  crane,  that 
changeth  her  countrey  with  the  season ;  he  had  other  houses 
furnished  and  built  for  that  purpose,  all  out  as  commodious  as 
this.    So  Tullie  had  his  Tusculane,  Plinius  his  Lauretan  vil- 

•Horat.       bMagiiius.         «  Haltonus,  de  Tartaris.        *Cyropa:d.  lib.  8.  per- 
petuum  inde  ver.  <=  The  ayr  so  clear,  it  never  breeds  the  plague.'  ^Lcandtr 

Albertus,  in  Campania,  c  Plutarcho,  vita  Luculli.  Cum  Cn.  Pompeius,  Marcus 
Cicero,  multique  nobiles  viri,  L.  LucuUum  aestivo  tempore  conveiiiisent,  Pom- 
peius inter  cocnandum  familiariter  jocatus  est,  earn  villam  imprimis  sibi  sumtuo- 
«2m  ct  elcgantem  vidcri,  t'cncitris,  porticibus,  &c. 
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lajrr,  and  every  gentlcninn  of  any  fashion  in  our  times  hath  the 
like.  The  -^bishop  of  Exeier  had  14  ^cverall  houses  all  fur- 
nished, in  times  past.  In  Italy,  though  they  bide  in  cities  in 
winter,  which  is  more  gentlcman-iike,  all.  the  simmu-r  they 
come  abroad  to  their  Countrey-hoiises,  to  recreate  ihemselves. 
Our  gentry  in  England  live  most  p<'irt  in  the  countrey  (Cxci-pt 
it  he  some  few  castles),  building  still  in  bottoms  (sniih  '  .lovlus) 
or  near  woods,  coroiui  arhorvyn  vircviivm  :  you  shall  know  a 
village  by  a  tuft  of  trees  at  or  about  it,  to  avoid  those  strong 
windes  wherewith  the  island  is  infested,  and  cold  v/mlcr  blasts. 
Some  discommend  moted  houses,  as  unwholesome,  (so  Camb- 
den  sairh  of  Ew-eln>e,  that  it  was  therefore  unfrequented,  ol' 
siogni  v'lc'tni  halhvs)  and  all  such  places  as  be  near  lakes  or 
rivers.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  these  inconveniences  will  he 
mitigated,  or  easily  corrected,  by  good  Ijres,  as  ''  one  reports  of 
Vei^ice,  that  grnveolenlm  and  foe:  of  the  moors  is  sufticli  ntly 
f^nalified  by  those  innumeraljle  smoaks.  Nay  n)ore,  '^Thouias 
Philol.  Ravennas,  a  great  physitian,  contends  that  the  Venc-. 
tians  are  generally  longer  lived  than  any  city  in  Europe,  and 
live,  manv  of  them,  120  veares.  But  it  is  not  water  simply  4hat 
so  much  ofiends,  as  the  slime  and  noysome  smells  that  accom- 
pany such  overflowed  places,  which  is  but  at  some  few  seasons 
after  a  tiood,  and  is  sufficiently  recompensed  with  sweet  smells 
and  aspects  in  summer,  CFer  phgit  vario  gevitnonlia  prata 
colore)  and  many  other  commodities  of  pleasure  and  profit;  or 
else  may  be  corrected  by  the  site,  if  it  be  somewhat  remote 
irom  the  water,  as  Lindly,  ^Orton  s//per  7no?Uem,  ?Drayton, 
or  a  little  more  elevated,  though  nearer,  as  hCaucut,as  'Am- 
ington,  ''Polesworlh,  '  Weddington,  (to  insist  in  such  places 
best  to  me  known)  upon  the  river  of  Anker  in  Warwickshire, 
"■Swarston,  and  "Draktsly  upon  Trent.  Or,  howsoever  they 
be  unseasonable  in  winter,  or  at  some  times,  they  have  their 
good  use  in  summer.  If  so  be  that  their  meanes  be  so  slender, 
as  they  may  not  admit  of  any  such  variety,  but  must  determine 
once  for  all,  and  make  one  house  serve  each  season,  I  know  no 
men  that  have  given  better  rules  in  this  behalf,  than  our  hus- 
bandry writers.  '  Cato  and  Columella  prescribe  a  good  house 
to  stand  by  a  navigable  river,  good  bigh-wayes,  near  some  city 
and  in  a  good  soyl ;  but  that  is  more  for  commodity  than  health. 

•  Godwin,  vita  Jo.  Voysve  a1.  Harman.  ^  Desc.ript.  Brit.  '  In  Oxford. 
ilm6  ^  Leandcr  AH-  tus.  «  Cap.  21.  c'e  vit.  horn,  prorog.  Hie 

possession  of  Robert  Bradshaw,  Esq.  « Of  George  Purcfey,  Esq.  I  he 

possession  ot  William  Purefey,  Esq.  'Th.  seat  of  Sir  John  Reppmgton  Kt, 

>Sir  Heniy  Goodicres,  lately  deceased.  '  The  dwelling  bouse  of  Hum.  Ad, 

derly,  Esq.  Sir  John  Harpar's,  lately  deceased,  "bn  George  Gres<Jic& 

Kt,  -Lib.  Leap. '2, 
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best  soyl  commonly  yields  the  worst  ayr :  a  dry  sandy 
plat  is  fittest  to  build  upon,'  and  such  as  is  rather  hilly  than 
plain,  full  of  downes,  a  coiswold  cbuntrey,  as  being  niosit 
comnKjdious  for  hawking,  hunting,  wood,  waters,  and  all  man- 
ner of  pleasures.    Perigort  in  France  is  barren,  yet.  by  rcasoa 
of  the  excellency  of  the  ayr,  and  such  pleasures  that  it  affords, 
nuich  inhabited  by  tb.e  nobility;  as  Norembcrg  in  Germany, 
Toledo  in  Spain.    Our  countreyman  Tusser  will  tell  us  so 
nuieh,  that  the  ticldone  is  tor  profit,  the  woodland  for  plea- 
sure and  health,  the  one  commonly  a  deep  clay,  therefore  noy- 
5ome  in  winter,  and  subject  to  bad  high-wayes;  the  other  a  dry- 
sand.    Provision  may  be  had  elsewhere,  and  our  towns  arc 
generally  bigger  in  the  woodland  than  fieldone,  more  fre- 
quent and  populous,  and  gentlemen  more  delight  to  dwell  in 
such  places.    Sutton  Coldfietd  in  Warwickshire  (where  I  wjs 
once  a  grammar  schollar)  n.ay  be  a  sufficient  witness,  which 
stands,  as  Cambden  notes,  loco  higrato  et  sferili,  but  in  an  ex- 
cellent ayr,  and  full  of  all  manner  of  pleasures.    ^VVadlcy  in 
Barkshire  is  situate  in  a  vale,  though  not  so  fertile  a  soyl  as  some 
vales  afford,  yet  a  most  commodious  site,  wholesome,  in  a  de- 
licious ayr,  a  rich  and  pleasant  seat.  So  Seagrave  in  Leicester-  ' 
shire  (which  town  ^  I  am  now  bound  to  remember)  is  sited 
in  a  champian,  at  the  edge  of  the  wolds,  and  more  bar.-en 
than  tlic  villages  about  it;  yet  no  place  likely  yeelds  a  belter 
ayr.    And- he  that  built  that  faire  house,  "  Wollcrton  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, is  mucli  to  be  commended,  (though  the  tract  be 
sandy  and  barren  about  it)  for  making  choyce  of  such  a  place. 
Constanline  CHb.  2.  cup.  de  agriadi.J  praiseth  mountains, 
hilly,  steep  places,  above  the  rest  by  the  sea-side,  and  such  as 
look  toward  the  ''north  upon  some  great  river,  as  "^Farniack  in 
Darbishireon  the  Trent,  environed  with  hills,  open  oiilv  to  the 
north,  like  Mount  Edgemond  in  Cornwall,  which  ^Ca- 
rew  so  much  admires  for  an  excellent  seat:  such  as  is  the  ge- 
neral! site  of  Bohemia:  strcnal  Boreas ;  the  north  winde  clari- 
fies; ^but  near  lakes  or  maris  lies,  in  holes,  obscure  places^  or 
to  tks  south  and  tvesf,  he  ulLerly  disproves  :  those  windes  are 
unwholesome,  putrefying,  and  make  men  subject  to  diseases. 
The  best  building  for  health,  according  to  him,  is  in  ^'kigk 
places,  and  in  an  excellent  prospect,  like  that  of  Cuddesion 

•The  seat  of  G.  Piirrfiy,  Esq.  •>  For  I  am  now  inciimhcnt  of  !h?t  rectory, 

presented  thereto  by  my  right  lionoraVde  patron,  the  lord  Berkly.  Sir  Francis 

Willoiighby.  <»  Montant  et  maritimi  f.nIubriores,  acclivcs,  et  ad  Boreiitn  vtrgcme*. 
•  The  dwelling  of  Sir  To.  Biiri'et,  Knight  Baronet.  f  In  his  Survey  of  Cornwall, 
book  2.  4  I'rope  paludes,  stagna,  et  loca  concava,  vel  ad  Austruni',  vel  ad  Occi- 
dcntem  inclinata:,  domus  sunt  morbosa:.  »>  Oportet  igitur  jd  sai;it..tsin  domus 

ia  altio^ibus  jcdiftcare,  ct  ad  sptculatiuuein. 
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in  Oxfordshire  (which  place  I  must,  honorU  ergn,  mention)  is 
lately  and  fairlv  "built  in  a  good  ayr,  good  prospect,  good 
soyi,  both  for  profit  and  pleasure,  not  so  easily  to  be  matched. 
P.  Ci  escenlius  (in  his  lib.  1.  de  Agric.  rap.  5J  is  vcrv  copious 
in  this  subject,  how  a  house  should  be  wholesomely  sited,  in  a 
good  coast,  good  ayr,  winde,  &c.  Varro  fde  re  rust.  lib.  1. 
cup,  \<2J  ''forbids  lakes  and  rivers,  marish  and  manured 
grounds  :  ihcy  cause  a  bad  ayr,  gross  diseises,  hard  to  be  cu- 
red:  '  if  it  be  so  that  he  canvot  kelp  it,  better,  as  he  aduueth, 
sell  thy  house  and  land,  than  lose  thine  fnnlth.  He  that  re- 
spect!5  not  this  in  chusing  of  his  seat,  or  building  his  house,  is 
Tuentc  captus,  mad,  ^  Cato  saith,  and  his  dwellinQ  next  to  hell 
it  self,  according  to  Columella:  he  comincnds,  in  conclusion, 
the  middle  of  a  hill,  upon  a  descent.  Baptlsta  Porta  (Villce, 
lib.  1.  cap.  2<2j  censures  Varro,  Cato,  Columella,  and  those 
ancient  rusticks,  approving  many  things,  disallowing  some, 
and  will  by  all  meanes  have  the  front  of  an  house  stand  to  the 
south,  which  how  it  may  be  good  in  Italy  and  hotter  climes, 
I  know  not;  in  our  northern  countreys  I  am  sure  jt  is  best. 
Stephanus  a  Frenchman,  (prcedio  rustic,  lib.  1.  cap.  4j  sub- 
scribes to  this,  approving  especially  the  descent  of  an  hill  south 
or  south-east,  with  trees  to  the  north,  so  that  it  be  well  wa- 
tered; a  condition,  in  all  sites,  which  must  not  be  omitted,  as 
.Herbaslein  inculcates,  lib.  1.  Julius  Cjesar  Claudinus,  a  physi- 
tian,  consult.  24  for  a  nobleman  in  Poland,  melancholy  giv^en, 
adviseth  him  to  dwell  in  a  house  inclining  to  the^east,  and  ^by 
all  meanes  to  provide  the  ayr  be  clear  and  sweet;  which  Mon- 
tanus  fconsil.  229^  counsclleth  the  earl  of  Monfort  his  pa- 
tient— to  inhabit  a  pleasant  house,  and  in  a  good  ayr.  If  it  be 
so  the  naturall  site  may  not  be  altered  of  our  city,  town,  vil- 
lage, yet  by  artificial!  meanes  it  may  be  helped.  In  hot  coun- 
treys, therefore,  they  make  the  streets  of  their  cities  very- 
narrow,  all  over  Spain,  Africk,  Italy,  Greece,  and  many  cities 
of  France,  in  Languedock  especially,  and  Provence,  those 
southern  parts:  Montpelier,  the  habitation  and  university  of 
physitians,  is  so  built,  vi'ith  high  houses,  narrow  streets,  to  di- 
vert the  suns  scalding  rayes,  which  Tacitus  commends,  flib. 
15.  Annal.J  as  most  agreeing  to  their  health,  ^because  the 

•By  John  Bancroft,  Dr.  of  Divinity,  iny  quondam  tutor  in  Christ-church,  Oxon, 
now  the  Right  Reverend  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxon,  who  built  this  house  for  himself  and 
his  successuurs.  Hyeme  erit  vchemenicr  frigida,  et  xstatc  non  salubris;  paludcs 

enim  faciuiit  crassum  aer-rn,  et  difuciies  morbos.  '  Vendas  quot  assibus 

possis,  et,  si  neque.is,  relinquas.  d  Lib.  1.  cap. '2.  In  Oreo  habitat.  =  Aurora 
liiusis  arnica.  Vicri.v.  f  .Edes  OrteiUem  spectantes  virnobilissimus  inhabitct,  ct 

caret  ut  sit  acr  ciarns,  lueidus,  odorlferus;  Eli(;at  habitationem  optimo  acre  jucuii- 
dai-n.  s  Quoiiiam  angustiic  itinerum  ct  altituda  uctoruin  non  peruit.c  soli» 

calorcin  admittuut. 
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height  of  hidldiUgs,  and  narrowness  of  streets ,  keep  away  the 
6un  bcames.  Some  cities  use  galleries,  or  arched  cloystcrs 
towards  the  street,  as  Damascus,  Bologna,  Padua,  Berua  in 
Switzerland,  Westchester  with  us,  as  well  to  avoid  tempests, 
as  the  suns  scorching  heat.  They  build  in  high  hills  in  hot 
count  revs,  for  more  ayr ;  or  to  the  sea-side,  as  Baice,  Naples, 
&c.  In  our  northern  coasts  we  are  opposite ;  we  commend 
straight,  broad,  open,  faire  streets,  as  most  befitting  and  agree- 
ing to  our  clime.  We  build  in  bottoms  for  warmth  :  and  that 
site  of  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  in  the  ^gvan  Sea, 
(which  Vitruvius  so  much  discommends,  magnificently  built 
with  faire  houses,  sed  imprudenter  positam,  unadvisedly  sited, 
because  it  lay  along  to  the  south,  and  when  the  south  winde 
blew,  the  people  were  all  sick)  would  make  an  excellent  site  in 
our  northern  climes. 

Of  that  artificial!  site  of  houses  I  have  sufficiently  discoursed: 
if  the  site  of  the  dwelling  may  not  be  altered,  yet  there  is  much 
in  choyceof  such  a  chamber  or  room,  in  opportune  opening  and 
shutting  of  windowes,  excluding  forraign  ayr  and  windes,  and 
walking  abroad  at  convenient  times.  ^  Crato,  a  Geraian,  com- 
mends east  and  soulh  site  (disallowing  cold  ayr  and  northern 
windes  in  this  case,  rainy  weather  and  misty  dayes)  free  from 
putrefaction,  fens,  bogs,  and  muckhills.  If  the  ayr  be  such,  ' 
open  no  windowes;  come  not  abroad.  Montanus  will  have  his 
patient  not  to  ^stir  at  all,  ii  ihe  winde  be  big  or  tempestuous,  as 
most  part  in  March  it  is  with  us;  or  in  cloudy,  lourintr,  dark 
clayc.^,  as  in  November,  which  we  commonly  call  ihe  black 
moneth  ;  or  stormy,  let  the  winde  stand  iiow  it  will :  consil.  2/ 
and  30,  he  must  not  "open  a  casement  in  bad  weather^  or  in 
a  boisterous  season  ;  consil.  299?  he  especially  forbids  us  to  open 
windowes  to  a  south  winde.  The  best  site  for  chamber  windowes, 
in  my  judgement,  are  north,  east,  south ;  and  which  is  the  worst, 
west.  Levinus  Lemnius/Z/Z*.  3.  cap.  3.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.J 
attributes  so  much  to  ayr,  and  rectifying  of  winde  and  windowes, 
that  he  holds  it  alone  sufficient  to  make  a  man  sick  or  well ;  to 
alter  body  and  minde.  A  clear  ayr  chears  \ip  the  spirits, 
exhilarates  the  minde;  a  ihick^  black,  misty ^  tempestvoiis,  con- 
tracts., overthrows.  Great  heed  is  therefore  to  be  taken  at 
what  times  we  walk,  how  we  place  our  windowes,  liohis,  and 
liouses,  how  we  let  in  or  exclude  this  ambient  ayr.  The  Kgyp- 

»  Consil.  21.  lib.  2.  Fngidus  aer.  nubilosus,  densus,  vitar.dus,  sqiie  ac  vcnti 
scptei  trion-jles.  ''Consil.  24.  =  Feiic-tram  iion  .peruu.  <i  Dis- 

cutit  .sol  hnrrorem  crassi  spiritus,  iiientem  exhilarar;  non  emi:i  t.rn  corpora,  qiiain 
«t  a.-umi.  inutationem  inde  subcuiir,  pro  coeli  ct  ventonim  raiiune,  et  s;»ni  aliierr 
affecti  sunt  coclo  tuibilo,  alitor  sercno.    Dc  natura  venioriim,  se;;  Witiv,  lib. 
•ep.  26,  27,  28.  otrabo,  lib.  7.  5:c.         '  '       ,     >  >  - 
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tians  to  avoid  immoderate  heat,  make  their  windowes  on  the 
top  ot  ihc  house,  hkc  chimnics,  with  two  tunndls,  to  draw  a 
thorough  ayr.    In  Spain  they  commoniy  make  great  opposite 
vvmdowes  without  gl:iss,  still  shuttin:»  those  which  are  next  lo 
the  sun.    So  hkcwise  in  Turky  and  Italy  (VcHiee  excepted, 
which  brags  of  her  stately  glazed  palaces) 'they  use  paper  win- 
dowes  to  like  purpose ;  and  lye  sub  dio,  in  the  top  of  their  flat- 
roofed  houses,  so  sleeping  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  In 
some  parts  of    Italy  they""  have  windmills,  io  draw  a  coolina 
ayr  out  of  hohow  caves,  and  disperse  the  same  thr  )uo;h  all  the 
chambers  of  their  palaces,  to  reiresh  them  ;  as  at  Costoza,  the 
house  of  Caesareo  Trento,  a  gentleman  of  Vicenza,  and  else- 
where.   Many  excellent  meanes  are  invented  to  correct  nature 
by  art.    li  none  of  these  courses  help,  the  best  way  is  to  make 
artificiall  ayr,  which  howsoever  is  profitable  and  good,  still  to 
be  made  hot  and  moist,  and  to  be  seasoned  with  sweet  per- 
fumes, ''pleasant  and  lightsome  as  may  be;  to  have  roses, 
violets,  and  sweet  Siuelling  flowers  ever  in  their  windowes,  po- 
sies in  their  hand.    Laurentius  commends  water-hllics,  a  ves- 
sell  of  warm  water  to  evaporate  in  the  room,  which  will  make 
a  more  delightsome  perfume,  if  there  be  added  orange  flowers, 
pills  of  citrons,  rosemary,  cloves,  baycs,  rose-water,  rose-vi- 
negar, belzoin,  laudanum,  stvrax,  and  such  like  gums,  which 
make  a  pleasant  and  acceptable  })erfumc.    "^Bessardus  Bisan- 
tinus  prefers  the  smoak  of  juniper  to  melancholy  persons,  which 
is  in  great  request  with  us  at  Oxford,  to  sweeten  our  chambers. 
^Guianerius  prescribes  the  ayr  to  be  mf)istened  with  water, 
and  sweet  herbs  boylcd  in  it,  vine  and  sallow-leaves,  8cc.  "  to 
besprinkle  the  ground  and  posts  with  rose-water,  rose-vinegar, 
which  Avicenna  much  approves^    Of  colours  it  is  good  to 
behold  green,  red,  yellow,  and  white,  and  by  all  meanes  to  have 
light  enough  with  windowes  in  the  day,  wax  candles  in  the 
night,  neat  chambers,  good  fires  in  winter,  merry  companions; 
for,  though  melancholy  persons  love  to  be  dark  and  alone,  yet 
<larkness  is  a  great  encreaser  of  the  humour. 

Although  our  ordinary  ayr  be  good  by  nature  or  art,  yet  it  is 
not  amiss,  as  I  have  said,  still  to  alter  it;  no  better  physick  for 
a  melancholy  man  than  change  of  ayr  and  variety  of  places,  to 
travel  abroad  and  see  fashions.  ^Lco  Afer  speaks  of  many  of 
his  countreymen  so  cured,  without  all  other  physick  :  amongst 

»  Fines  Morisnn,  part.  1.  c.  4.  Altomarus,  cap.  7.  Bruel.    Aer  sit  lucidus, 

bene  olciis,  liumiflus.  Montaltus  idem.  ca.  26.  Olt'actus  reruin  suavium.  Lauren- 
tins,  c.  8.  Ai.t.  Philos.  cap.  de  melanc.        -i  Tract.  1.5.  c.  9.  Ex  redok-nti- 

bus  heriiis  et  foliis  vitis  viiiifera;,  salici.s,  &c.  "=  Pdvimentum  aceto  et  aqu* 

rosacea  irrorare,  Laurent,  c.  8.  Lib.  1.  cap.  de  morb.  Afroruni.    In  Nigrita. 

Tiiin  regione  tanta  acri.s  tcmperies,  ut  siqnis  alibi  morbosus  eo  advehalur,  opiiin« 
ftatim  saiiitati  rciUtuatur  j  quod  multis  accidisse  ipse  meis  oculis  vidj, 
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the  Negroes,  there  is  such  an  excellent  ay)\  that  if  ctvy  of 
them  be  sick  elsewhere,  and  brought  ihilher,  he  is  instantly  re- 
covered; of  which  he  was  of  ten  an  eye-witness.  '^Li|)sius, 
Zuinger,  and  some  other,  acid  as  much  of  ordinary  travell. 
No  man,  sailh  Lipsius,  in  an  epistle  to  Phil.  Lanoius,  a  noble 
friend  of  his,  now  readv  ■  to  make  a  voyage,  ^  can  be  such  a 
stock  or  stone,  whom  that  pleasant  speculation  of  count) eys, 
cities,  towns,  rivers,  will  not  affect.      Seneca  the  philoso- 
pher was  infinitely  taken  with  the  sight  ofScipio  Africanns 
house,  near  Linternum,  to  view  those  old  buildings,  cisterns, 
baths,  tombes,  &c.   And  how  was  ^  Tnllie  pleased,  with  the 
sight  of  Athens,  to  behold  those  ancient  and  faire  buildings,  with, 
a  remembrance  of  their  worthy  inhabitants.  Paulus  iEmilius, 
that  renowned  Roman,  captain,  after  he  had  conquered  Perseus^ 
the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  and  now  made  an  end  of  hiatedious 
wars,  though  he  had  been  long  absent  from  Rome,  and  much, 
there  desired,  about  the.  beginning  of  autumn  (as  ^  Livy  de- 
scribes it)  made  a  pleasant  peregrination  all  oyer  Greece,  ac- 
companied with  his  son  Scipio,  and  Athenaeus  the  brother  of 
king  Eumenes,  leaving  the  charge  of  his  army  with  Sulpitius 
Gallus.    By  Thessaly  he  went  to  Delphos,  thtnce  to  Megaris, 
Aulis,  Athens,  Argos,  Lacedasmon,  Megalopolis,  &c.  He 
took  great  content,  exceeding  delight,  in  that  his  voyage;  as 
who  doth  not  that  shall  attempt  the  like,  though  his  travell  be 
ad  jactationern  magis  quam  ad  usum  reipiib.  (as  *^  one  well 
observes)  to  crack,  gaze,  see  fine- sights  and  fashions,  spend 
time,  rather  than  for  his  own  or  publike  good  ?  (as  it  is  to  many- 
gallants  that  travel  out  their  best  dayes,  together  with  their 
meanes,  manners,  honesty,  religion)  yet  it  availet'h  howso- 
ever.   For  peregrination  charms  our  senses  with  such  un- 
speakable  and  sweet  variety,  e  that  some  count  him  un- 
happy that  never,  travelled,  a  kinde  of  prisoner,  and  pitty 
his  case,  that  from  his  cradle  to  his  old  age  beholds  the  same 
still  ;  still,  still  the  same,  the  same  :  insomuch  that  ^  Rhasis 
(cont.  lib.  \.  Tract.  2.J  doth  not  only  commend  but  in- 
joyn  travell,  and  such  variety  of  objects,  to  a  melancholy 
man,  a?id  to  lye  in  diverse  inns,  to  be  drawn  into  severall 
companies.   Montaltus  fcap.  sQ)  and  many  neotericks*  are  of 
the  same  rainde.  Celsus  adviseth  him,  therefore,  that  will  con- 
tinue his  health,  to  have  varium  vitce  ge?ius,  diversity  of  call- 
ings, occupatfons,  to  be  busied  aboat^  *  sometimes  to  live  in 

-  Lib.  de  peregrinat.  »>Epist.  2.  cent.  T.  Nec  qiii.<;quam  tarn  lapis  aut  frutex, 
quern  non  titillat  amoena  ilia,  variaque  spectio  locorum,  urbium,  gentium  &c' 
«  Epist.  86.  «•  2  lib.  de  legibus.        •  «  Lib.  \b.  f  Keckerman,  p'r  ..  fat. 

polit.  g  Fines  Morison,  c.  3.  part.  1.  ^  Mutatio  de  loco  in  locum,  itinera 

et  viagia  longa  et  indeterminata.  et  hospitare  in  diversis  diversoriis.  ''Modo 
ruri  e.sse,  mode  in  urbc,  saspius  in  agro  venari,  ice. 
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the  city,  sometimes  in  the  cnnntrcy  ;  vow  fn  study  or  work,  to 
be  intent,  then  agriin  to  hatrh  or  li/in/,  sioim,  run,  ride,  or  l.r. 
erci^e  hivuelf.    A  good  prospect  alone  will  case  itielanclioK', 
as  Gomesius  coiilends,  lib.  2.  c.  7.  de  Sale.    Th<-  citizens  of 
•  Barcino,  saith  he,  otherwise  penned  in,  tnel,;iicholy,  and  stir- 
ring little  abroad,  are  much  delighted  with  that  pk-asant  pro- 
spect their  city  haih  into  the  sea,  which,  hke  that  of  old  Aihen% 
besides  iEgina,  Salaniina,  and  many  pleasant  islanc's,  had  aK 
the  variety  of  delicious  objects:  so  are  those  Neapolitans,  and 
inhabitants  of  Genoa,  to  see  the  ships,  boats,  and  pas=cnrers, 
go  by,  out  of  their  windowes,  their  whole  cities  being  sile^B  on 
the  side  of  an  hill,  like  Pera  by  Constantinople,  so  that  each 
house  almost  hath  a  free  prospect  to  the  sea,  as  some  part  of 
London  to  the  Thames  :  or  to  have  a  free  prospect  all  over  the 
city  at  once,  as  at  Granado  in  Spain,  and  Fez  in  Africk,  the 
i".ver  running  betwixt  two  dec]ining  hills,  the  steepness  causeth 
each  house  almost  as  well  to  oversee,  as  to  be  overseen  of  the 
Test.  Every  countrey  rs  full  of  such  ''delightsome  prospects,  as 
well  within  land  as  by  sea,  as  Hermon  and  "  Rama  in  i^ala- 
stina,  Colalto  in  Italy,  the  top  of  Taygetus,  or  Acrocorinthus, 
lhatold  deca3'ed  castle  in  Corinth,  from  which  Peloponnesus. 
Greece,  the  Ionian  and  ^gaeau  seas,  were,  semelet  simnl,  at  one 
view  to  be  taken.  In  Egypt  the  square  top  of  the  great  Pyramis 
300  yards  in  height,  and  so  4he  sultans  palace  in  Grand  Cayro, 
the  countrey  being  plain,  hath  a  marvailous  fai  re  prospect,  as  well 
over  Nilus,  as  that  great  city,  five  Italian  miles  long,  and  two 
broad^  by  the  river  side:  from  mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem  the  holy 
land  is  of  all  sides  to  be  seen.    Such  high  places  are  inHnite: 
with  us,  those  of  the  best  note  are  Glassenbury  towr,  Bever 
castle,  Rodway  Grange,  '^Walsby  in  Lincolnshire,  where! 
lately  received  a  real  kindness  by  the  munificence  of  the  right 
honourable  my  noble  lady  and  patroness,  the  Lady  Frances 
countess  dowager  of  Exeter;  and  two  amongst  the  rest, 
which  I  may  not  omit  for  vicinities  sake,  01dbur\'  in  the  con- 
fines of  Warwickshire,  where  I  have  often  looked  about  me 
>vith  great  delight,  at  the  foot  of  which  hill  ^  I  was  born;  and 
tjanbury  InStatTordshire,  contiguous  to  which  is  Falde  a  plea- 
sant village,  and  an  ancient  patrimony  belonging  to  our  family, 
't^o\y  in  the  possession  of  mine  elder  brother  William  Bur- 
ton, esquire.    ^Barclay  the  Scot  commends  that  of  Greenwich 
towr  for  one  of  the  be&t  prospects  in  Europe,  to  see  London 
on  the  one  side,  the  Thames,  ships,  and  pleasant  meadows,  on 

•  In  Catalonia  in  Spain.  ^  Laudaturque  domiis,  longos  qua-  prospicit  agros. 

«  Many  towns  there  are  of  that  name,  sailh  Adricomius,  all  high-iitcd.  "*  Late  j 

rtsigiied  for  some  special!  reasons.  'At  Lindley  in  Leicestershire,  the  pos- 

jcssion  and  dwelling  place  of  Ralph  Burton,  Esquire,  my  late  deceased  father. 
*'  I«.  loou  auimorum. 
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the  other.  There  be  those  that  say  as  much  and  more  of  S'. 
Mark's  steeple  in  Venice.  Yet  these  are  at  too  great  a  distance  j 
some  are  cspecbily  afrected  with  such  objects  as  be  near,. to  see 
passeuL'-ers  i2;o  bv  in  some  great  rode  way,  or  boats  in  a  viver, 
in  mbjecf/ian  forum  despicere,  to  oversee  a  fair,  a  market- 
place, or  out  of  a  pleasant  window  into  some  thorough-fare 
street  to  behold  a  continual  concourse,  a  promiscuous  route, 
coming  and  going,  or  a  multitude  of  spectators  at  a  theater,  a. 
mask,°f;r  some  such  hke  shew.  But  I  rove  :  the  sum  is  this, 
that  varictv  of  actions,  objects,  ayr,  places,  are  excellent  good 
in  this  infirmity  and  all  others,  good  for  man,  good  for  beast. 
"  Constantine  the  empcrour  fUL  IS.  cap.  \3.  ex  LeontioJ ^ 
holds  it  on  only  cure  for  rotten  sheep,  and  any  manner  of 
iick  caitel.  I.telius  a  Fonte  Eugubinus,  that  great  doctor,  at 
the  latter  end  of  n)any  of  his  consultations,  (as  commonly  he 
doth  set  down  v.hat  success  hts  physick  had)  in  melancholy 
most  espe  cially  approves  of  this  above  all  other  remedies  what- 
soever, as  appears,  consult.  69,  consult.  229,  ^c.  ^  Many 
other  tlivngs  helped;  hut  change  of  ayr  was  that  which 
wrought  the  cure,  and  did  most  good..  1 


MEMB.  IV. 

t^xercise  rect'ifed  of  Body  and  Mlnde, 

TO  that  grerit  inconvenience,  which  comes  on  the  one  side 
by  immoderate  and  unseasonable  exercise,  too  much  soli- 
tariness and  idleness  on  the  other,  must  be  opposed,  as  an  anti- 
dote, a  moderate  and  seasonable  use  of  it,- and  that  both  of  body 
and  minde,  as  a  most  maleriall  circumstance,  much  conducing 
to  this,  cure,  and  to  the  generall  preservation  of  our  health-  The 
heavens  themselves  run  continually  round;  the  sun  riseth  and 
sets;  the  moon  increaseth  and  decreaseth;  stars  and  planets 
keep  their  constant  motions;  the  ayr  is  still  tossed  by  the  windes; 
the  waters  ebb  and  flo\V,  to  their  conservation  no  doubt,  to  teach 
us  that  we  should  ever  be  in  action.  For  which  cause  Hierom 
prescribes  Rusticusthe  monke,  that  he  be  alwayesoccupied  about 
some  business  or  other,  ^  that  the  divel  do  mtfinde  him  idle, 
*^  Seneca  would  have  a  man  do  something,  though  it  be  to  no 
purpose.    '  Xcnophon  wisheth  one  rather  to  play  at  tables, 

•  /*:grot?.ntes  oves  in  alium  locum  transportanda?  sunt,  ut  aliutn  aercm  et  aqnam 
participates,  coalcscant  et  coi  roborentur.  i>Alia  utilia ;  sed  ex  mutatione 

Bc-ii  potissimum  curatus..  <=  Ne  te  daemon  otiosuni  inveniat.  Pracstat 

aliud  f"rerc  quam  nihil.  «  Lib.  3.  de  (  Ictis  Socratis.    Qui  tesseris  et  risui 

cxcitando  vacant,  aliquid  faciunt,  et  si  liceret  his  meliora  agerc. 
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dice,  or  make  a  jester  of  himself,  (ihoiigh  he  might  be  far  bet- 
ter employed)  than  do  nothing.    The  "  ^Egyptians  of  old,  and 
many  flouris'aing  conmionwealths  since,  have  injovned  labour 
and  exLTcise  to  all  sorts  of  men,  to  he  of  some  vocation  and 
calling,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  lime,  to  prevent  those 
grievous  mischiefes  ,  that  come  by  idleness  ;/o/-,  as  fodder,  whip, 
and  burthen,  belong  to  the  asse,  so  meat,  correction,  and  work, 
unto  the  servant.  ,  Ecclus.  33.  24.   The  Turkcs  injoyn  all  men 
whatsoever,  of  what  degree,  to  be  of  some  trade  or  other : 
the  grand  Sionior  himself  is  not  excused.    ^  In  our  memory 
(saith  Sabellicus)  Mahomet  the  Turk,  he  that  conquered 
Greece,  at  that  very  time  when  he  heard  emhabsadoiirs  of  other 
princes,  did  either  carve  or  cut  wooden  spoons^  or  frame  some- 
thing upon  a  table.    "  This  present  Sultan  makes  notches  for 
bows.    The  Jewes  are  most  severe  in  this  examination  of  time. 
All  well-governed  places,  towns,  families,  and  every  discreet 
person  will  be  a  law  unto  himself.  But,  amongst  us,  the  badge 
of  gentry  is  idleness:  to  be  of  no  calling,  not  to  labour  (for 
that's  derogatory  to  their  birth) ,  to  be  a  meer  spectator,  a  drone,' 
fruges  consumere  natus,  to  have  no  necessary  employment  to 
busie  himself  about  in  church  and  commonwealth  (some  few 
governours  exempted),  but  to  rise  to  eat,  &c.  to  spend  his 
dayes  in  hawking,  hunting,  &c.  and  such  like  disports  and  re- 
creations (  '  which  our  casuists  tax),  are  the  sole  exercise  almost 
and  ordinary  actions  of  our  nobility,  and  in  which  they  are 
too  immoderate.  And  thence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  city  and 
countrey  so  many  grievances  of  body  and  minde,  and  this  ferall 
disease  of  melancholy  so  frequently  rageth,  and  now  domineers 
almost  all  over  Europe  amongst  our  great  ones.    They  know 
not  how  to  spend  their  times  (disports  excepted,  which  are  all 
their  business),  what  to  do,  or  otherwise  how  to  bestow 
themselves;  like  our  modern  Frenchmen,  that  had  rather  lose 
a  pound  of  blood  in  a  single  combat,  than  a  drop  of  sweat  in 
any  honest  labour.    Every  man  almost  hath  something  or 
other  to  employ  himself  about,  some  vocation,  some  trade:  but 
they  do  all  by  ministers  and  servants;  ad  otia  dvntaxat  se  natos 
existimant,  imo  ad  sui  ipsius  plerumque  et  aliorum  perniciemf 
*as  one  freely  taxeth  such  kinde  of  men:  they  are  all  for  pas- 
times ;  "tis  all  their  study ;  all  their  invention  tends  to  this  alone, 
to  drive  away  time,  as  if  they  were  born,  some  of  them,  to  no 
other  ends.  Therefore  to  correct  and  avoid  these  errours  and  in- 

»  Amasis  compelled  every  man  once  a  year  to  tell  how  he  lived.  *■  Nostra 

memoria  Mahometes  Othomaunus,  qui  Graccia:  iinperium  siibvcrtit,  cum  oratorum 
postulata  audiret  extecarum  gentium,  cochlearia  lignea  r.ssiduc  ca:labat,  aut  aliquid 
in  tabula  affingebat,  '  Sands,  fol.  37.  of  his  voyage  to  Jerusalem.  <*  Perkins 
•ases  of  conscience,  1.  3.  c.  4.  q.  3.         •  Luscinius  Grunnio. 
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conveniences,  our  divines,  physitians,  and  politicians,  so 
much  labour,  and  so  seriously  exhort  :  and  for  this  disease  m 
particular,  ^  there  can  be  no  'better  cure  than  contimiall  bnsi- 
iiess,  as  Rhasis  ht^lds,  to  have  some  emjdoyment  or  other, 
which  may  set  their  minde  aivork,  ami  distract  their  cogita- 
tions. Riches  may  not  easily  be  had  without  labour  and  in- 
dustry, nor  learning  without  study  ;  neither  can  our  health  be 
preserved  without  bodily  exercise.  If  it  be  of  the  body,  Gui-- 
anerius  allows  that  exercise  which  is  gentle,  ^  and  still  after 
those  ordinary  fricutions,  which  must  be  used  very  morning. 
Mont;dtus  fcap.  <2(\}  and  Jason  Pratensis  use  ainiost  the  same, 
words,  hi^ihly  commending  exercise  if  it  be  moderate:  a  won- 
derful help i  so  used,  Crato  calls  li,  and  a  great  meanes  to 
preserve  our  healthy  as  adding  strength  to  the  whole  body,  in- 
creasing naturall  heat,  by  meanes  of  which,  the  nutriment  is 
well  concocted  m  the  stomach,  liver';  and  veins,  few  orno 
crudities  left,  is  happily  distributed  over  all  the  body.  Besides, 
it  expells  excrements  by  sweat,  and  other  insensible  vapours ; 
in  so  much  that  <^  Galen  prefers  exercise  before  all  jihysick, 
rectification  of  dyet,  or  any  regimen  in  what  kinde  soever;  'tis 
Natures  physitian.  ^Fulgentius  (out  ofGordonius,  de  con- 
serv.  vit.  horn.  lib.  1.  cap.  Ij  terms  exercise  a  spur  of  a  dull 
sleepy  nature,  the  comforter  of  the  meynbers,  cure  of  infirmity, 
death  of  diseases,  destruction  of  all  mischiefes  and  vices.  The 
fittest  time  for  exercise  is  a  little  before  dinner,  a  little  before 
supper,  '  or  at  any  time  when  the  body  is  empty.  Montanus 
/^607z^77.  3 proscribes  it  every  morning  to  his  patient,  and 
that  as  ^  Calenus  adds,  after  he  hath  done  his  ordinary  needs., 
rubbed  his  body,  washed  his  hands  and  face,  combed  his  head, 
and  gargarized.  What  kinde  of  exercise  he  should  use,  Ga- 
len tells  us,  lib.  2.  et  3.  ^e  saiiit.  tuend.  and  in  what  measure, 
?i  till  the  body  be  ready  to  sweat,  and  roused  up  adruhorem, 
some  say,  non  ad  sudorem,  lest  it  should  dry  the  body  too 
much  ;  others  injoyn  those  wholesome  businesses,  as  to  dig  so 
long  in  his  garden,  to  hold  the  plough,  and  the  like.  Some 
prescribe  frequent  and  violent  labour  and  exercise^  as  saw- 

»  Non  est  cura  melior  quam  injungere  iis  necessaria,  et  opportuiia  ;,  operum  ad- 
miniktralio  illis  magnum  sanitatis  incrementum,  et  quae  replcant  aniinos  eorum,  et 
incutiant  iis  diversas  cogitatioiies.    Cont,  1.  tract.  9.  •>  Ante  exercitium, 

leves  toto  corpora  fricaiioncs  conveniunt.  Ad  hiinc  morbutn  exercitationes,  quum 
recte  et  suo  tempore  fiunt,  mirifice  conducunt,  et  sanitatem  tuentur,  &c.  "  Lib. 
1.  de  San.  tuend.  Exercitium  natnraj  dormientis  stimulatio,  mem- 

brorum  solatium,  morborum,  mcdela,  fuga  vitiorum,  medicina  languorum, 
destnictio  omnium  malorum,  Crato.  '  Alimentis  in  ventriculo  probe 

concoctis.  f  Jcjuno  ventre,  vesica  et  alvo  ab  excremcntis  purgato,  fricatis 

membris,  lotis  manibus  et  oculis,  &c.  lib.  de  atra  bile.  8  Quousque  corpus 

Bniversum  intumcscat,  et  floridum  appareat,  sudorcmque,  See, 
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ins:  every  dav,  so  lonrr  toorcthcr.  repid.  0.  TTippocra'cs  ci.n- 
foiii'.dsthem)  but  that  i>  in  some  cases,  to  some  pecu  iir  jnen  ; 
•  the  most  forbid,  and  will  bv  no  nicanes  have  it  go  faiLher 
than  H  beginning  sweat,  as  being    perdoiw  if  it  exceed. 

Of  these  labours,  exercises,  and  recreations,  which  are  like- 
wise included,  some  jiroperly  belong  to  the  bodv,  some  to  the 
minde,  some  more  casie,  some  hard,  some  with  deliLdit,  some 
without,  some  within  doors,  some  nalurall,  some  are^aitifitiall. 
Amongst  bodily  exercises,  Galen  cr-mmcnds  liLtium  parvce' 
pilce,  to  play  at  ball  :  be/it  with  the  hand  or  racket,  in  tennis- 
courts,  or  otherwise,  it  exerciseth  each  part  of  the  body,  and 
doth  much  'good,  so  that  they  sweat  not  too  much.  It\\as  in 
great  request  of  old  amongst  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Barbarians, 
mentioned  by  Homei-,  Herodotus,  and  Plinius.  Some  write, 
that  Aganclla,  a  fairc  maid  of  Corcyra,  was  the  inventer  of  it ; 
for  she  presented  the  iirsl  ball  that  ever  was  made,  to  Nausica, 
the  daughter  of  king  AlcinoiU,  and  taught  her  how  to  nse  it. 

The  ordinary  sports  which  are  used  abroad,  are  hawking, 
hunting:  h'dares  venandi  la  bores,    one  calls  them,  because 
they  recreate  body  and  minde;    another,  =  ///e  best  exercise 
that  is,  by^whkh  alone  many  have  been  freed  from  all  ferall 
diseases.     Hegesippus  ////;. '1 .  cap.  31)  relates  of  Herod,  that 
he  was  eased  of  a.grievous  melancholy  by  that  meanes.  Plato 
{1  cle  leg.J  highly  magnifies  it,  dividing  it  into  three  parts,  by 
land,  water,  ayr.    Xenophon  (in  Cyropcpd.)  graces  it  with  a 
great  name,  Deorum  miniW),  the  gift  of  the  God?,  a  princely 
sport,  which  they  have  ever  used,  saith  Langius  fepist.  59. 
lib.  'i)  as  well  for  health  as  pleasure,  and  do  at  this  dav,  it  be- 
ing the  sole  almost  and  ordinary  sport  of  our  noblemen  in 
Kurope,  and  elsewhere  all  over  the  world.    Bohemus  (demor. 
gent.  lib.  3.  cap.  \2j  stiles  it  therefore  studium  iwbilnim  ; 
commimiter  venantur,  quod  sibi  solis  licere  coniendunt  ;  'lis 
all  their  study,  their  exercise,  ordinary  business,  all  their  talk  : 
and  indeed  some  dote  too  much  after  it  ;  they  can  do  nothing 
else,  discourse  of  naught  else.    Paulus  Jovius  fdescr.  Brit.) 
doth  in  some  sort  tax  our  «  English  nobdily  for  it,  for  tiring 
in  the  couvlrey  so  much,  and  too  frequent  use  of  it,  as  if  they 
had  no  other  meanes  but  hawking  and  hunting  to  approve 
ihemselves  gentlemen  with, 

•Omnino  sudorem  vitcnt.  cap.  7.  lih.  1.  Valps^us  de  Tar.  »>  Exercitiunr si 

«xredat.  valde  periculosum.  Saliiist.  vSalvinmis,  de  n-med.  lib.  2.  rap.  T.  C^a;nb- 
deii  in  Staff>)rdih;re.  ^  Fridevalliiis.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  Optima  omnium  exercita- 

tioniim  :  multi  ab  hac  solummodo  morbis  liberati.  «  josephiis  Qiiercetanus, 

dial,  pol  t.  sect.  2.  cap.  11.  Inter  ovniiia  exercitia  pr.Tstantiae  laiidem  merctur, 
'Chiroii  in  monte  P'  lio,  preceptor  hcroiun,  cos  a  morbis  aaimi  veiiationihus  et 
puris  cibis  tuebatiir.  JM.  Tyiius.  c  Nobiliias  omiiis  feve  urbes  taslidit,  casicl- 

Ji.s  <"t  libcriore  ccelo  gaudet,  gcnerisquc  dignitatem  una  niaxime  vcuatione  ct  falcot 
nuna  aucupiis  tuctur. 
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TLi\vkiil«r  comes  near  to  hunting,  ihe  one  In  llie  ayr,  as  the 
otluM'  on  I  lie  eanh,  a  sport  as  much  affecieo  as  the  other,  by 
sunif  preferred.  It  was  never  heart!  ol"  amongst  the  Romans, 
iiivcnfed  some  12t30  yeares  since,  and  first  mentioned  by  Fn-- 
nucuo,  lib,  cap.  8,  The  Greek  emperours  began  .it,  and 
novv' nothing  so  frequent :  he  is  nobody,  that  in  the  season 
bath  not  a  hawk  on  his  fist:  a  great  art,  and  many  bnoke* 
wnucn  of  it.  li  is  a  wonder  to  hear  "^what  is  related  ot  the 
I'urkei  officers  in  this 'behalf,  how  many  thousand  men  are 
employed  about  it,  how  many  hawks  of  all  sorts,  how  much 
revcnews  consumed  on  that  (inly  disport,  how  much  tune  is 
spent  at  Adriiinople  al;)ne  every  year  to  that  purpose.  The 
'^Persian  kings  haak  af»er  butterflyes  with  sparrows,  made  to 
that  use,  and  stares  ;  lesser  hawks  for  lesser  games  they  have, 
and  bicger  for  the  rest,  that  they  may  produce  their  sp.or<  to 
all  seasons.  The  Muscovian  emperours  reclaim  eagles  to  fly 
at  hinds,  foxes,  fce.  and  such  a  one  was  sent  for  a  preseiu  to 
*=Queeu  Elizabeth:  some  reclaim  ravens,  castrils,  pyes,  &e. 
and  man  them  for  their  pleasures. 

Fowhngis  more  troublesome,  but  all  out  as  delightsome  to 
sonie  sorts  of  men,  be  it  with  guns,  lime,  nets,  glades,  gins, 
■strings,  baits,  pitfalls^  pi|>es,  calls,  stawking-horses,  setting- 
dogs,  coy- ducks,  Sec.  or  otherwise.    Some  much  delight  to. 
take  larks  with  day-nets,  small  birds  with  chafi'-nets,  plovers, 
partridge,  herons,  snite,  &e.    Henry  the  third,  king  of  Cas- 
ide,  (as  Mariana  the  Jesuite  reports  of  him,  lib.  3.  cap.  1 .) 
was  much  affected  '  with  catdmig of  quailes :  and  many  gentle- 
men take  a  singular  pleasure  at  morning  and  evening  to  go 
abroad  with  their  quail-pipes,  and  will  lake  any  pains  to  satisfJe- 
their  delight  in  that  kinde.    The  s Italians  have  gardens  fitted 
to  such  use,  with  nets,  bushes,  glades,  sparing  no  cost  or  in- 
dustry, and  are  very  much  affectedv  with  the  sport.  Tycho 
Brahe,  that  great  astronomer,  in  the  Chorography  of  his  Isle 
of  Huena,  and  castle  of  Uraniburge,  puts  down  his  nets,  and, 
Br»anner  of  catching  small  birds  as  an  ornament,  and  a  recrea- 
tion, wherein  he  himself  was  sometimes  employed. 

Fishing  is  a  kinde  of  hunting  by  water,  be  it  with  nets, 
weeles,  baits,  angling  or  otherwise,  and  yeelds  all  out  as  much' 
pleasure  to  some  men,  as  dogs,  or  hawks,  ^wlien  t key  draw 

'Jos.  Scaliger,  comment,  in  Cirin,  fol.  344  Salmuth-  23  dc  Nov,  repert.  com. 
in  Panel r.  ^  Demetrius Constantinop.  de  re  accipitiai in  liber,  a  P.  Gillar  latine 

reddilus.  ^lius,  epist.  Aquilae,  Symmactii,  et  Theodotionis  ad  Ptolemaeum, 
&c.  "=  Lonicerus,  GefFrtnif,  Jovius.  "iS.  Antony  Sherlie's  relations. 

'■Hacluit  '  Coturnicum  aucupio,  K  Fines  Morison,  part.  3.  c.  8.  Non 
majoreiti  voluptatem  aninio  capiunt,  qnam  qui  feras  insectanlur,  aut  missis  «anibi^ 
«omprchenduut,  quum  retia  tiahentes,  squamosas  pecudcs  in  ripas  adducuii^. 
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their  fish  vpon  ffie  baiik,  saiih  Nic.  Hensdi  is,  Silenoiiraphice 
cap.  3,  spertking  of  that  exti  aorl'marv  delight  his  count  reynien 
took  in  fishing,  and  in  ni.iking  of  pools.  Jamts  Diibravius, 
that  Moravian,  in  his  hook  de  pise,  telleih  how  travelling  by 
the  h  ighway  side  in  Silesia,  he  found  a  nobleman,  ^hitoledup 
to  the  groins f  wading'  himself,  pulling  tlie  nets,  and  labouring 
as  muc  h  as  any  fishcTman  of  them  all  :  and  when  some  belike 
objected  to  him  the  baseness  of  his  f)ffice,  he  excused  himself, 
^  'thdt  if  other  men  might  hunt  hares,  why  should  not'  he  hunt 
Carps P  Vlany  gentlemen  in  like  sort,  with  us,  will  wade  up  to 
the  arm-holes,  upon  such  occasions,  and  voluntarily  under- 
take that  to  satisfie  their  pleasure,  which  a  poor  man  for  a  £»ood 
stipend  would  scarce  be  hired  to  undergo.  Plutarch,  in  his 
book  de  soler.  animal,  speaks  against  ;-dl  {ishing,  '^as  a  Jilthy^ 
iase,  illiberaU  employment^  having  neither  wit  nor  perspica- 
city in  it,  nor  worth  the  Labour.  But  he  that  shall  consider 
the  variety  of  baits,  for  all  seasons,  and  prefty  devices  which 
our  anglers  have  invented,  peculiar  lines,  false  fives,  severall 
sleights.  Sec.  will  sav,  that  it  deserves  like  commendation, 
requires' as  much  study  and  persplcacilv  as  the  rest,  and  is  to 
be  p'-ePcrred  before  many  o|"  them ;  because  hawking  and 
hunting  are  very  labi)rious,  nuich  riding,  and  many  dangers 
accompany  them  ;  bu|:  this  is  still  and  quiet:  and  if  so  be  the 
an'jlc^r  catch  no  fish,  yet  he  hath  a  wholesome  walk  to  the 
brook  side,  pleasant  shade,  by  the  sweet  silver  streams ;  he 
hath  good  ayr,  and  sweet-smells  of  fine  fresh  meadow  flowers; 
he  hears  the  melodious  harmony  of  birds  ,  he  sees  the  swans, 
herons,  ducks,  waiter-hens,  coots,  &c.  and  many  other  fowl, 
with  their  broody  which  he  thinketh  better  than  the  noyse  of 
hounds,  or  blast  of  horns,  and  all  the  sport  that  they  can 
make. 

Many  other  sports  and  recreations  there  be,  much  in  use, 
as  ringing,  bowling,  shooting,  which  Askam  commends  in  a 
just  volume,  and  hath  in  former  times  been  injoyned  by  sta- 
tute, as  a  defensive  exercise,  and  an  honour  to  our  land,  as 
well  may  witness  our  victories  in  France;  keelpins,  tronks, 
coits,  pitching  bars,  hurling,  wrestling,  leaping,  running, 
fencing,  mustrine:,  swimming,  wasters,  foils,  foot-ball,  balown, 
quintans,  8cc.  aiid  many  such,  which  are  the  common  recrea- 
tions of  the  countrev  folks;  riding  of  great  horses,  runnmg  at 
rhigs,  tilts  and  turriam^iUs,  horse-races,  wild-goose  chases, 

»  More  pis:atorum  cruribus  ocrcat.is.  principibus  venatio  leporis  noa 

sit  inhoiusts,  nescio  qnomodo  piscatlo  cyprinorum  viden  debeat  pude;.da. 
«  Omnino  turpis  piscatio,  nullo  studio  digna,  iUil.eralis  credita  est,  quod  nullum 
habet  uigenium,  nulla.n  perspicaciam.  ^  PrBcipua  ^linc  Anghs  gloria,  crebr* 

vifloriac  partac.  Jovius. 
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which  are  the  disports  of  greater  men,  and  good  in  themselves, 
though  mfiny  gentlemen,  by  thai  meanes,  gallop  quite  out  ot 

their  fortunes.  •        •     l  r 

But  the  most  pleasant  of  all  outward  pastimes  is  that  ot 
a  Ai-etfeus,  deambi/lalio  per  omoena  loca,  to  make  a  petty  pro- 
gress, a  merry  journey  now  and  then  with  some  good  com- 
panions, to  visit  friends,  see  cities,  castles,  towns, 

"  Visere  saepe  amnes  ni tides,  p-^ramoenaque  Tempe, 
Et  placidas  summis  sectari  in  montibus  auras: 

To  see  thepleasaiU  fiel^ds,  the  crystal  fountaines. 

And  take  the  gentle  ayr  amongst  the  mountains : 
'^to-walk  amongst  orchyards,  gardens,  bowres,  mounts,  and  ar- 
bours, artiticlall  wildernesses,  green  thickets,  arches,  groves, 
lawnes,  rivulets,  founlaines  and  such  like  pleasant  places,  like 
that  Antiochian  Daphne,  brooks,  pools,  fishponds,  betwixt 
wood  and  water,  in  a  faire  meadow,  by  a  river  side,  '^iihi  varice 
avium  pa?ilatio?ies,  florum  colores,  pralontm  frutices,  ^c, 
to  disport  ip  some  pleasant  plam,  park,  run  up  a  steep  hill 
someiimes,  or  sit  in  a  shady  seat,  must  needs  he  a  delectable 
reercaiion.  fiorlus  priiici[m  et  damns  ad  dcdectaliovem  Jactai 
citm  sylvd,  monte^  et  piscina,  vvlgo  La  Montagna  :  the  princes 
garden  at  Ferrara,  "^'Schottus  highly  magnifies,  with  the  groves, 
mountains,  ponds,. for  a  delectable  prospect :  he  was  much  af- 
fected with  it:  a  Persian  paradise,  or  pleasant  park,  could  not 
be  more  delectable  in  his  sight.  Bernard,  in  the  descriptioii 
of  his  monastery,  is  almost  ravished  with  the  pleasures  of  it. 
A  sick  ^man  (saith  he)  situ  upon  a  green  hank;  and,  luhen  the 
dog-star  parcheth  the  plains,  and  dry es  up  river he  lyes  in  a 
shady  bowre, 

Fronde  sub  arbore.^  ferventia  temperat  astra, 

£ind  feeds  his  eys  with  variety  of  objects,  herbs,  trees:  and  to 
cornfort  his  miserie,  he  receives  many  delightsome  smells,  and 
Jills  his  ears  with  that  sweet  and  various  harmony  of  birds. 
Good  God!  (saith  he)  what  a  company  of  pleasures  hast 
thou  made  for  man  !  He  that  should  be  admitted  on  a  sud- 
dain  to  the  sight  of  such  a  palace  as  that  of  Escuriall  in  Spain, 
or  to  that  which  the  Moors  built  at  Granado,  Fountenblew 
in  France,  the  Turkes  gardens  in  his  seraglio,  wherein  all 
manner  of  birds  and  beasts  are  kept  for  pleasure,  \\plves, 
bears,  lynces,  tygers,  lions,  elephants,  &c.   or  upon  the 

'Cap.  7.  Fracastnrius.  «  Ambulationes  subdiales,  quas  hortenses 

aura^  nuiiistrant,  sub  fornice  viridi,  pampinis  virentibus  concamerata.  ^Theo- 
phylact.  «  Itiucrar.  Ital.  f Seder  aegrotus  ce--.pite  viridi;  et  cunj 

iiicK-nientii  canicularis  terras  excoq\iit,  etsircat  flumina,  ipsciecurus  setlet  sub  arbo- 
reS  fr.nide,  et,  ad  d'-loris  .sui  solatium,  naribus  suis  grainineas  redolet  species;  pascit 
ocu'.js  h;'r!:;trum  a\iioena  viriditas;  auressuavi  modulamine  demulcet  pitlarum  con- 
centus  avium,  &c.  Deus  bone!  quanla  paupcribus  procuras  solatia  I 
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hun1<s  of  that  Thracian  BoJ'phorus:  the  popes  Belvedere  ia 
Kome  "as  pleasing  as  those  horti  peusiies  m  Babylon,  or  that 
hulian  kings  cieliglusome  garden  in  ''yElian;  or  '  those  hmous 
jrarcloas  of  the  LortI  Cantelow  in  I.>ancc,  could  not  choose, 
though  he  were  never  so  ill  apaid,  but  he  much  recreated  for 
the  inne  ;  or  niany  of  our  nobleniens  gardens  at  home.  'J  o 
take  a  boat  in  a  pleasant  evening,  and  sylth  inusiek  "lo  rtjw 
.upon  the.  waters,  which  Plutarch  so  much  applauds,  ^han 
admires,  upon  the  river  Pencus,  in  those  Thessaiian  fields  bc^et 
with  green  bayes,  where  birds  so  sweetly  sing,  that  passengers, 
enchanted  as  it  were  with  their  heavenly  musiek,  omnium  la- 
lorum  et  cururum  obliviseaniur,  forget  forthwith  all  labours, 
care  and  griefe  ;  or  in  a  gundilo  through  the  grand  canal  m 
Venice,  to  see  those  goodly  palaces,  must  needs  rerrej,h  and 
give  content  to  a  melancholy  didl  spirit.  Or  to  see  the  inner 
rooms  of  a  fair-built  and  sumptuous  edifice,  as  that  of  the 
Persian  kings  so  much  renowned  by  Diodorus  and  Curtius^  in 
which  all  was  almost  beaten  gold,  =  chairs,  stools,  thrones, 
tabernacles,  and  pillars  of  gokl,  plane  trees,  and  vines  of  gold, 
grapes  of  precious  stones,  all  the  other  ornameats  of  pure  gold, 

(  ^Fulget  gemma  toris,  et  iaspide  fulva  supellex; 
Strata  micant  Tyrio  ) 

•  with  sweet  odours  and  perfumes,  generous  whies,  opiparons 
fare,  &c.  besides  the  gallantest  vong  men,  ilie  fairest  Svir- 
gins,  pi/elhe  scitulrp  ministrajites,  the  rarest  beauties  the  world 
could  afford,  and  those  set  out  with  costly  and  curious  attvres, 
ad  sfiipori'm  usque  speclantium,  with  exquisite  musiek,  as  in 
•"Trimalchion's  house,  in  every  chamber,  sweet  voyces  ever 
sounding  day  and  night,  incdinparabiUs  hixus,  all  delights 
and  pleasures  in  each  kinde  which  to  please  the  scn'=;es  could 
possiblv  be  devised  or  had,  conv'ivce  coronatij  deliciis  ehrrt, 
C^c.  Telemachus  in  Homer  is  brought  in  as  one  ravished  al- 
most, at  the  siijhtof  that  magnificent  palace,  and  rich  furniture 
of  Menelaus,  when  he  beheld 

'  ^ris  fulsrorem,  etresonantia  tecta  corusco 
Auro,  atque  electro  nitido,  sectoque  elephanto, 
Argcntoque  simul.  Tidis  Jovis  ardua  sedcs, 
Aulaque  coelicolum  stellans  splendescit  Olynipo.' 

"  Diod.  Siciilus.  lib.  2.  ^-Lib.  13.  de  animal,  cap.  13.  '  PcL  Gilllits. 

Paul  Heritzerus,  Itinerar.  Italisc.  1617.  Jod.  t)incerus,  Itiiierar.  Gallia:,  1617.  Simp, 
lib.  1.  qusst.  4.  Jucundissima  deambulatio  juxta  mare,  et  navigatio  propc 

terrani. — In  utraque  fluminis  ripa.  «  Aurei  panes,  aurea  obsoiiia,  vis  mar- 

garitarum  aceto  subafta.  &c.  ''Lucan.  b  300  pellices,  pocillatorcs  et 

pincerna;  Innumert,  pucri  loti  purpura  induti,  &c.  cx  omniuui  pulchritudiue  delucli. 
>>  Ubi  onuita  cantu  strepunt.  '  Odyss.  B. 
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Such  glittering  of  gold  and  brightest  brass  to  shine, 
ClcarVtmber  silver  pure,  and  ivory  so  fine: 
Jupiter's  lot'iy  palace,  where  the  gods  dp  dwtll. 
Was  even  such  a  one,  and  did  it  not  excell. 

It  will  la.r(/re  anirnns,  refresh  the  soule  of  xnan,  to  see  falr- 
bnik  cities,  streets,  iheater.s  temples,  obelisks,  &c.  The  tem- 
ple ot  Jerusalem  was  so  fairly  built  of  white  marble,  with  so 
many  i>\ramids  covered  with  gold;  tectumque  tempU,  fidvq 
coruscans  auro,  mmio  suo  J'ulgorc  ohcrecabat  oculos  itineran- 
tiitm,  was  so  glorious  and  so  glistered  afar  off,  that  the  spec- 
tators miaht  not  well  abide  the  sight  of  it.  But  the  inner 
parts  were  all  so  curiously  set  out  with  cedar,  gold,  jewels,  &c. 
(as  he  said  of  Cleopatra's  palace  in  Egypt, 

 Crassumque  trabes  absconderat  aurum) 

that  the'beholders  were  amazed.  What  so  pleasant  as  to  see 
some  paaeant  or  sight  go  by,  as  at  coronations,  weddings,  and 
such  like  solemniiies  ;— to'^^ee  an  embassadour  or  a  prince  met, 
received,  entertained  with  masks,  shews,  fireworks,  &c. — to 
see  two  kings  fight  in  single  combat,  as  Porus  and  Alexander, 
Canulus  and  Edmond  Ironside,  Scanderbeg  and  Ferat  Bassa 
the  Turk,  v>  hen  not  honour  alone  but  life  it  self  is  at  stake?, 
(as  the   poet  of  Hector, 

 nec  enim  pro  tergore  tauri, 

Pro  bove  nec  certamen  erat,  quae  prtemia  cursus 
Esse  Solent,  sed  pro  magai  vitaque  auimaque 
Hectoris }  j  

to  behold  a  battel  fought,  like  that  of  Crescy,  or  Agenconrt,  or 
Poieters,  qua  nescio  (saith  Froissard)  an  vetustas  vllam  pro- 
Jerre  possit  clariorem ; — to  see  oqe  of  Caesar's  triumphs  in  old 
Eome  revived,  or  the  like; — to  be  present  at  an  interview,  •^as 
that  famous  of  Henry  the  8''\  and  Francis  the  first,  so  much 
renowned  all  over  Europe;  ubi  lanlo  apparaiii  {saith  Hubertus 
Vellius)  iamque  triumphali  pompd  ambo  rcges  cum  eorum 
conjuglbus  coiere,  at  nulla  unqiiam  celas  iam  celcbria  j'esta 
viderit  aut  aiidierit,  no  age  ever  saw  the  like.  So  infinitely 
pleasant  are  such  shews,  to  the  sight  of  which  often  times  they 
■will  come  hundreds  of  miles,  give  any  mony  for  a  place,  and 
remember  many  yeares  after  with  singular  delight.  Bodihe, 
when  he  was  embassadour  in  England,  said  he  saw  the  noble- 
men go  in  their  robes  to  the  parliament  house,  summd  cum 
juciLiiditate  vidhmis ;  he  was  much  affected  with  the  siiiht  of  it. 
i^omponius  Columna,  saith  Jovius  in  his  life,  saw  13  French- 
jnen,  and  so  many  Italians,  once  fight  for  a  whole  army  : 

J 

Lucan.  1.  8.      '     *  Iliad.  10.  «  Betwixt  Ardcs  and  Guincs^  1519, 
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quod  jncujidissimum  spectacvlum  in  vita  dicit  sua,  the  plea- 
santcst  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in  his  life.  \Vho  would  not  have 
been  sfFccletl  with  such  a  spectacle  ?  Or  that  single  comhat  of 
^  Brcautethe  FrenViiman,  and  Anthony  Schcts  a  Outchirian, 
before  the  walls  of  Sylvaducis  in  Brabant,  ani:o  I600.  They 
were  22  horse  on  the  one  side,  as  many  on  the  other,  which, 
like  Livie's  Horatii,  Torquati,  and  Corvini,  fonght  for  their 
own  glory  and  countreys  honour,  in  the  siglit  and  view  of  their 
whole  city  and  army.  ^When  Julius  Caesar  warred  about  the 
banks  of  Rhene,  there  came  a  barbarian  prince  to  see  him  and 
the  Roman  army  ;  and  when  he  had  beheld  Caesar  a  good  while, 
^Isee  the  gods  now,  (saith  he)  which  before  I  heard  of  ncc 
feliciorem  vllom  vitcB  mece  aut  optavi  aiii  sen  si  diem :  it  was 
the  happiest  day  that  ever  he  had  in  his  life.  Such  a  sight 
alone  were  able  of  it  self  to  drive  away  melancholy  ;  if  not -for 
ever,  yet  it  must  needs  expell  it  for  a  time.  Racizivilius  was 
much  taken  with  the  bassas  palace  in  Cayro;  and,  amongst 
many  other  objects  which  that  place  afforded,  with  that  solem- 
nity of  cutting  the  banks  of  Nilus,  by  Imbram  Bassa,  when  it 
overflowed,  besides  two  or  three  hundred  gilded  gallies  on  the 
water,  he  saw  two  millions  of  men  gathered  together  on  the 
land,  with  turbants  as  white  as  snow  ;  and  'twas  a  goodly  sight. 
The  very  reading  offcasts,  triumphs,  interviews,  nuptials,  tilts, 
turnamentSj  combats,  and  monomachies,  is  most  acceptable 
and  pleasant.  ''Franciscus  Modius  hath  made  a  large  collec- 
tion of  such  solemnities  in  two  e;reat  tomes,  which  who  so  will 
may  peruse.  The  inspection  alone  of  those  curious  icono- 
graphies of  temples  and  palaces,  as  that  of  the  Lateran  church 
in  Albertus  Durer,  that  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  in  «.Tose- 
phu3,  Adricomius,  and  Villalpandus  :  that  of  the  Escuriall  in 
Guadas,  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  in  Pliny,  Nero's  golden  palace 
in  Rome,  Justinian's  in  Constantinople,  that  Peruvian  Ingo's 
in  ^Cusco,  ut  non  ah  liominihus,  sed  a  dcemoniis,  cons  Intel  um 
videatur ;  S*.  Mark's  in  Venice  by  Ignatius,  with  many  such  : 
priscorum  artificum  opera  (saith  that  "  interpreter  of  Pausanias) 
the  rare  workmanship  of  those  ancient  Greeks,  in  theaters, 
obelisks,  temples,  statues,  gold,  silver,  ivory,  marble  images, 
71071  niinore  ferme,  quum  leguntur,  quani  qnvrn,  csrmintur, 
animum  delectatione  complent,  affect  one  as  much  by  reading 
almost,  as  by  sight. 

•Sencrtius,  in  delicils,  fol.  487.  Vcteri  Horatiorum  exempio,  virtute  et  successa 
admirabili,  cassis  hostibus  17  in  conspeftii  patrias,  &c.  •  Pi  terculus,  vol.  post. 
«Quos  antea  audivi,  inquit,  hodie  vidi  deos.  iPandctla?  Triumph,  fol. 

«  Lib.  6.  cap.  14.  de  be'lo  Jiid.  '  Procopius.  sLaet.  lib.  10.  Amer. 

Rescript.  *•  Rojuuliis  Amaseus,  pratfat.  Pausan, 
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The  coantrey  hathyhis  recreations,  the  city  his  several!  gym- 
nicks  and  exercises,  mav-games,  feasts,  wakes,  and  merry 
iTieetings  to  solace  themselves.  The  very  being  in  the  couu- 
trey,  that  life  it  self,  is  a  sufficient  recreation  to  some  men,  to 
enioy  such  pleasures,  as  those  old  patriarks  did.  Dioclesiaii 
the  emperour  was  so  much  affected  with  it,  that  he  gave  over 
his  scepter,  and  turned  gardincr.  Constautine  wrote  20  bookes 
of  husbandry.  Lysander,  when  embassadours  came  to  see 
him,  bragged  of  nothing  more,  than  of  his  orchyard:  hi  sunt 
ordines  mei.  What  shall  I  say  of  Cincinnatus,  Cato,  TuUie, 
and  many  such  ?  how  have  they  been  pleased  with  it,  to  prune, 
plant,  inoculate,  and  graft,  to  shew  so  many  severall  kiudcs  of 
pears,  apples,  plums,  peaches,  &c. 

*  Nunc  captare  feras  laqueo,  nunc  fallere  visco, 
Atque  etiam  raagnos  canibus  circumdare  saltus, 
Insidias  avibus  niolirij  incendere  vepres. 

Sometimes  with  traps  deceive,  with  line  and  string 

To  catch  wild  birds  and  beasts,  encompassing 

The  grove  with  dogs,  and  out  of  bushes  firing.  " 

•  — etnidos  avium  scriilari,  &c, 

Jucundus,  in  his  preface  to  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  &c,  put  out 
by  him,  confesseth  of  himself,  that  he  was  mightily  delighted 
with  these  husbandry  studies,  and  took  extraordinary  pleasure 
in  them.  If  the  theorick  or  speculation  can  so  much  affect,' 
what  shall  the  place  and  exercise  it  self,  the  practick  part,  do? 
The  same  confession  I  finde  in  Herbastein,  Porta,  Camerarius, 
and  many  others,  which  have  written  of  that  subject.  If  my 
testimony  were  ought  worth,  I  could -say  as  much  of  myself; 
I  am  vere  Satnrniniis ;  no  man  ever  took  more  delight  in 
springs,  woods,  groves,  gardens,  walks,  fishponds,  rivers,  &:c. 
But 

Tantalus  a  labris  sitlens  fugientia  captat 
Flumina5 

and  so  do  I  :  velle  licet ;  potiri  non  licet. 

Every  palace,  every  city,  almost,  hath  his  peculiar  walks, 
cloysters,  terraces,  groves,  theaters,  pageants,  games,  and  seve- 
rall recreations  ;  every  countrey,  some  professed  gvmnicks,  to 
exhilarate  their  mindes,  and  exercise  their  bodies.  The'^Greeks 
had  their  Olympian,  Pythian,  Isthmian, Nemean  games,  in  ho- 
nour of  Neptune,  Jupiter,  Apollo;  Athens,  hers;  some  for  ho- 
nour, garlands,  crowns ;  for  ^  beauty,  dancing,  running,  leap- 

'    *  Virg.  1,  Geor.       ^Boterus,  lib.  3.  polit.cap.  1.       «  Sse  Athenseus,  dipnosoj 
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ing  ,  likf  our  silver  ganu-s.  The  ="  Romans  had  llicir  fca<its  (as 
thu  Aili'cuians  ;ind  Lycedicmonians  lu  ld  ihcir  jmhlike  l)ai!qiieis, 
•///,  Prytaneo^  PmiaiheiKi'ls,  Thcsiiiojjiiorik,  I'/iidiliisJ  ^  i)l;-;yt's, 
nauuiachies,  pl.ices  for  sca-figlits,  ^theaters,  amphitht-atcrs  al)le 
to  contain  70000  nitn,  wherein  they  had  severall  delighlsomtt 
shews  to  exhihirate  the  people;  'gladiators,  combats 'of  nieii 
with  themselves,  wiih  wild  beasts,  and  wild  beasts  one  with 
another,  like  our  bull-bailings,  or  bear-bailings  (in  whieh  many 
counireymen  and  citizens  amongst  ,us  so  much  delight  and  so 
frequently  use),  dancers  on  ropes,  juglers,  wrestlers,  comoe- 
dies,  tragedies,  publikely  exhibited  at  the  emperours  and  ci- 
ties charge,  and  that  with  incredible  cost  and  magnificence. 
In  the  Low-countreys,  (as  ''jVleteran  relates)  before  these  wars, 
they  had  many  solemn  feasts,  playcs,  challcnses,  artillery 
gardens,  colleges  of  rimers,  rhetoricians,  poets  :  and  to  this 
day,  such  places  are  curiously  maintained  in  Amsterdam,  as 
appears  by  thai  description  of  Isaacus  Pontanus,  rehim  yJm- 
slelrod,  lib.  a.  cat).  25.  So  likewise  not  lono  since  at  Friburor 
in  Germany,  as  is  evident  by  that  relation  of '^Neander,  they 
hd.d  ludos  SL'plennales,  so  emn  playcs  every  scaven  yeares,  which 
Boccrus  one  of  their  own  p  jets  hath  elega.iily  described  : 

At  nunc  magnifico  s  "Jffctrcula  structa  paratu 
Quid  memorem,  veferi  non  concessura  Qairino 
Ludorum  pompa,  &c. 

In  Italy  they  have  solemn  declamations  of  certain  select  yorg 
gentlemen  in  Florence  (like  those  reciters  in  old  Rome),  and 
publike  theaters  in  most  of  their  cities,  for  stage-players  and 
others,  to  exercise  and  recreate  themselves.  All  sea-ons  al- 
most, all  places,  have  their  severall  pastimes;  some  in  sum- 
mer, some  in  winter;  some  abroad,  some  within  ;  some  of 
the  body,  some  of  the  niinde;  and  divers  men  have  divers  re- 
creations, and  exercises.  Domitian  the  emperour  was  much 
delighted  with  catching  flyes;  Augustus  to  play  with  nuts 
.amongst  children  ;  Alexander  Severus  was  often  pleased  to 
play  with  whelps  and  yqngpigs.  «  Adrian  was  so  wholly  ena- 
moured with  dogs  and  horses,  that  he  bestowed  monuments 
and  tombes  on  them,  and  buryed  them  in  graves.    In  fowl 

»Ludi  votivi,  sacri,  liidicri,  Mcgalen^es  Ccrcilcs,  Florales,  Maftiales,  &c. 
Ro^inus,  5.  1'2.  b  See  Llpsius,  Airiphitheatrum.  Rcisirnis,  lib.  5.  Meursius  d« 
ludis  Grxcorum.  '  150U  mm  at  once,  tygers,  lions,  elephanrs,  ho->e.s  dogs, 

bears  &;c.  Lib.  ult.  ct  1.  1.  ad  fitiem.    Consnetiidme  non  inuiii.<i  laiidabili; 

quani  veteri,  contubernia  rhetonim,  rhvtbmicoriim  in  urbibiss  et  mnniripiis;  (  crtis- 
Guediebusexercebantse  saKittarii,  glad'iatores,  &c  Alia  injj.-ni;.  aniin.que  exerc.t.a, 
quorum  nrscipuum  studh.m.  principem  populum  tra^nisdiis,  C()in<Ediis,  tabulii 
scenicis,  ahisque  id  genus  tudls  rcciearc.  «  Orbis  terrx  d«cript.  part.  S. 

«l,aaipri..ius.  « Spaitian. 
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weather,  ovwhfn  lliey  can  use  no  other  conven;en1  sports,  l)y 
re  !<;on  of  the  time,  as  we  do  ccTck-dghting  to  avoid  idleness 
T  think,  (thongh  some  be  more  seriously  taken  with  it,  spend 
nnich  tinje,  cost  and  charges,  and  are  too  sohcitous  about  it). 
'Scverus  used  partridsrcs  and  quailes,  as  many  Frenchmen 
do  siiH,  and  to  keep  birds  in  cages,  with  which  he  was  much 
pleased,  when  at'  any  time  he  had  leasure  from  pubHke  cartg 
and  businesses.    He  had  (saith  Lampridius)  tame  pheasants, 
ducks,  partridges,  peacocks,  and  some  20000  ringdoves  and 
]»igcons.    Busbeqviius,  the  emperours  oratour,  when  he  lay  in 
Constantinople,  and  could  not  stir  much  abroad,  kept  for  hi.-* 
recreation,  busvins;  himself  to  see-them  fed,  almost  all  manntr 
of  strange  birds  and  beasts ;  this  was  something,  though  not  to, 
exercise  his  bodv,  vet  to  refresh  his  minde.  Conradiis  Gcsner, 
at  Zurick  in  Switzerland,  kept  so  likewise  for  his  pleasure  a 
great  company  of  wilde  bea,st5,  and  (as  he  saith)  took  great  de- 
light to  see  them  eat  their  meat.    Turkic  jrentlewomen,  that 
are  perpetuall  prisoners,  still  mewed  up  according  to  the  cus- 
tome  of  the  place,  have  little  else  besides  their  household  busi- 
ness, or  to  play  with  their  children,  to  drive  away  time,  but  to 
dally  with  their  cats,  which  they  have  in  dcliciis,  as  many  of 
our  ladies  and  gentlewomen  use  monkies  and  litile  doers. 
The  ordinary  recreations  which  we  have  in  winter,  and  iu 
most  solitary  times  busie  our  miudes  with,  are  cards,  tables 
and  dice,  shovelboard,  chesse-piay,  the  philosophers  canu--, 
small  trunks,  shuttle-cock,  halliards,  niusick,  masksj'sini':- 
ing,  dancing,  ulegames,  frolicks,  jests,  riddles,  catches,  pur- 
.po-^e?,   questions   and    commands,    ^  merry  talcs  of  errant 
knights,  queens,  lovers,  lords,  ladies,  gyants,  dwarfes,  theeve-'^ 
cheaters,  witches,  favries,  goblins,  frvers,  &c.  such  as  the 
old  women  told  Psyche  iri  '  Apuleius,  Bocace  novds,  anct 
the  rest,  quarum  auditioiic  pveri  deleclaniur,  seves  narra-^ 
tione,  which  some  delight  to  hear,  some  to  tell  5  all  are  well 
pleased  with.    Amaranthus  the  philosopher  met  Hermoclc*;, 
Diophantus,  and  Philolaus,  his  ccmipanions,  one  day  busilv 
discoursing  about  Epicurus  and  Democritus  tenents,  verv  so- 
licitous which  was  most. probable  and  came  nearest  to  truth. 
To  put  them  out  of  that  surly  controversie,  and  to  refro.>=h 
their  spirits,  he  told  them  a  pleasant  tale  of  Straiocles  the 
physilians  wedding,  and  of  all  the  particulars,  the  ccnnpanv, 
the  chear,  the  musick,  &c.  for  he  was  new  come  from  it  ; 
with  which  relation  they  were  so  much  delighted,  that  Philo- 

•  Dckctatus  lusu  cstnlorum,  porcelloviim,  ut  perdices  inter  sc  puniavent.  ?ut  vt 
aves  parvuls  sursumet  deonMim  volitsrert,  his  iri.xiine  dckrtatns,  lit  iolicifdires 
publicas  suUevaret.       ^  Brumales  ixte  u:  possint  producerc  noctcs.       «  Miles  4 
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Jans  wished  a  blessing  to  his  he.rt,  a..d  many  agood  u-cddin. 
•  nuinv  such  merry  nie'Ctiiies  iDichi  he  be  ^ 
..//•.iM  tke  slA  and  oilrers  .i^^.e^j!: 
are  generallv  welcome  to  all  our  ears:  avlde  aucUmus  •  .2 
emm  homrnum  mnntate  Icetanlur  (bas  Pliuy  observes)  ve 

Z-i^rr  a«re  We  are  most  part  too  inquisitive  auu  apt  to 

hearken  afternews;  wl;,ch  C^sar  ni  his  "Commentaries  o! 
serves  of  the  old  Gaules ;  they  would  be  enquiring  of  evcrv 
carrier  and  passenger,  what  they  had  heard  or  seen,  what  ncwa 
at) road  ? 


 ;  quid  toto  fiat  in  orbe, 

Quid  Seres,  quid  Thraces  agant,  secreta  novercae, 
Etpueri,  quis  amet,  &c. 

as  at  an  ordinary  with  us,  bakehouse,  or  barbers  shop.  When 
that  great  Gonsalva  was  upon  some  displeasure  confined  by 
king  Ferdinand  to  the  city  of  Loxa  in  Andalusia,  the  only 
comfort  (saith  ^Jovius)  he  had  to  ease  his  melancholy  thoughts, ' 
was  10  hear  news,  and  to  listen  after  those  ordinary  occurrents' 
which  were  brought  him,  c?nn  primisy  by  letters  or  otherwise 
out  of  the  remotest  parts  of  Rurope.    Some  mens  whole  de- 
light is  to  take  tobacco,  and  drink  all  day  long  in  a  tavern  or 
alehouse,  to  discourse,  sing,  jest,  rore,  talk  of  a  cock  and  bull 
over  a  pot,  &c.  or,  when  three  or  four  go6d  companions  meet, 
tell  old  storits  by  the  fire  side,  or  in  the  sun,  as  old  fblkes  usu- 
ally do,    qucs  aprici  memiiiere  senes,    remem bring  afresh 
and  with  pleasure  ancient  matters,  and  such  like  accidents, 
which  happened  in  their  yonger  yeares.    Others  best  pastin>e 
is  to  game:  nothing  to  them  so  pleasant. 

f  Hie  Veneri  indulget,  hunc  decoquit  alea.- 

Many  too  nicely  take  exceptions  at  cards,  s  tables,  and  dice, 
and  such  mixt  Insorious  lots  (whom  Gataker  well  confutes) 
which,  though  they  be  honest  recreations  in  themselves,  yet 
may  justly  be  otherwise  excepted  at,  as  they  are  often  abused, 
and  forbi.lden  as  things  most  pernicious;  imanam  rem  et 
darnjiosam,  ^  Lemnius  calls  it ;  Jhr^  most  part,  in  these  k'nide  oj 

*  O  dii  !  simililDus  sxpeconviviis  date  ut  ipse  videndo  delcctetur,  et  p^stmodum 
narrando  delectet.  Theod.  prodro.mus  Amorutn,  dial,  interpret  Gilberto  Ga  1  nio, 
*  Epist.  lib.  8.  RuflSno.  "=  Hor.  Lib.  4.  Gallicae  consuetuoinis 

est,  ut  viatores  etiain  iiivitos  coosistcre  cogant,  et  quid  quisque  eorum  dc  quaque  re 
audierit  aut  cogiioiil,  quterant.  «  Vitas  ejus  lib.  ult.         ''Juvcn,  «  Tlicy 

account  them  unlawful,  because  sortilesious.  In.itit.  c.  44.  In  his  ludi>  ple- 

rumquenon  ars  aut  pcritia  vigel,  sed  frai:s,  fallacla,  dolus,  astutia,  casus,  fortuna, 
tcmciius,  locum  habent,  noa  ratio,  coosilium,  sapientia,  &c. 
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disports,  'tis  not  art  or  skill,  hut  sultiliy,  ciinny catching, 
knavery,  chance  and  fortune,  carryes  all  away:  'tis  amLula- 
ioria  pecunioy 

.  .  puncto  mobilis  horce 

Permiitat  dominos,  et  ccdit  in  altera  jura. 

They  labour,  most  part,  not  to  pass  their  time  in  honest  dis- 
port, but  for  lilthy  lucre,  and  covetousness  of  mony.  In 
fccdissimum  lucrum  et  avaritiam  hominum  convertitur,  as 
Dan^us  observes.  Fons  fraudum  et  maleficiorum,  'Us  the 
fountain  of  cosena2;e  and  villany  :  ^a  thing  so  common  all  over 
Europe  at  this  day,  and  so  generally  abused,  that  many  men 
are  utterly  undone  by  it,  their  meancs  spent,  patrimonies  con- 
sumed, they  and  their  ]josterity  beggcred  ;  besides  swearmg, 
vvrangrling,  drinking,  loss  of  time,  and  such  inconveniences, 
which  are  ordinary  "concomitants :  '/or,  lohen  once  they  have 
got  a  haunt  of  such  companies,  and  habit  of  gaming,  they  can 
hardly  be  drawn  from  it ;  but,  as  an  itch,  it  will  tickle  them  ; 
and,  as  it  is  loith  luhoremasters,  once  entered,  they  cannot 
easily  leave  it  off:  vexot  mentes  insana  cupido,  they  are  mad 
upon  ihcir  sport.  And  in  conclusion  (which  Charles  the  sea- 
venth,  that  good  French  king,  published  in  an  edict  against 
gamesters)  itnde  pic&  et  hilaris  vitce  suffugium  sibi  sidsque 
liberis,  totigue  families,  &c.  that  which  was  once  their  liveli- 
hood, should  have  maintained  wife,  children,  family,  is  now- 
spent  and  gone  ;  moeror  et  egestas.  Sec,  sorrow  and  beggery' 
succeeds.  So  good  things  may  be  abused ;  and  that  which 
was  first  invented  to  ^refresh  mens  weary  spirits  when  they 
come  from  other  labours  and  studies,  to  exhilarate  the  minde, 
to  entertain  time  and  company,  tedious  otherwise  in  those  long 
solitary  winter  nights,  and  keep  them  from  worse  matters,  an 
honest  exercise,  is  contrarily  perverted. 

Chess-play  is  a  good  and  witty  exercise  of  the  minde,  for 
«ome  kinde  of  men,  and  fit  for  such  melancholy  (Rhasis  holds) 
as  are  idle,  and  have  extravagant  impertinent  thoughts,  or  trou- 
bled with  cares  ;  nothing  better  to  distract  their  minde,  and 
alter  their  meditations ;  invented  (some  say)  by  the  generall 
of  an  army  in  a  famine,  to  keep  gouldiers  from  mutiny  :  but 

•-Abusus  tam  frequens  hodie  in  Europa,  ut  plerique  crebro  harum  usu  patrimo- 
oium  profundant,  exhaustisque  facultatibus,  ad  inopiam  redigantur.  ''Ubi 
semcl  prurigo  ista  animum  occupat,  aegrc  discuti  potest;  solicitantibus  undiquc 
ejusdem  farina:  hominibus,  damnosas  illas  voluptates  repetunt;  quod  et  scortatoribus 
insitum,  &c.  » Institujtur  ista-  exercitatio,  non  lucri,  sed  valetudinis  et 

obleftamenti  ratlone,  et  quo  animus  defatigatus  respiret,  novasque  vires  ad  subeundos 
labores  denuo  concipiat.  *  Latrunculorum  ludus  inventus  est  a  duce, 

ut,  cum  miles  intolerabili  fame  laboraret,  altero  die  edens,  altero  ludens,  famis  ob- 
livisceretur.  Bellomu5,  See  more  of  this  game  in  Daniel  Souter's  Palamedes,  vel  de 
variis  ludis,  1.  3. 

Vol.  I.  Nn 
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if  it  proceed  from  over  much  study,  in  sucli  a  case  it  may  da 
more  harm  than  good;  it  is  a  game  loo  troublesome  for  soi^e 
inens  brains,  too  full  of  anxiety,  all  out  as  bad  as  study;  be- 
sides, it  is  a  testy  cholerick  game,  and  very  oflensive  to  him 
that  loseth  the  mate.  ^VVilliani  the  Conquerour,  in  hia 
yonger  yeares,  playing  at  chess  with  the  prince  of  France, 
(Dauphine  was  not  annexed  to  that  crown  in  those  dayes) 
losing  a  mate,  knocked  the  chess-board  about  his  pate,  which 
was  a  cause  afterward  of  much  enmity  betwixt  them.  For 
some  such  reason  it  is,  belike,  that  Patritius  (in  his  3.  book. 
Tit,  12.  de  reg,  instit,)-  forbids  his  prince  to  play  at  chess: 
hawking  and  hunting,  riding,  &c.  he  will  allow;  and  this  to 
other  men,  but  by  no  meanes  to  him.  In  Muscovie,  where 
they  live  in  stoves  and  hot  houses  all  winter  long,  come  sel- 
dome  or  little  abroad,  it  is  again  very  necessary,  and  therefore 
in  those  parts  (saith  ^Herbastein)  much  used.  At  Fcssa  in 
Africk,  where  the  like  inconvenience  of  keeping  within  doors 
is  through  heat,  it  is  very  laudable ;  and  (as  ^  Leo  Afer  relates) 
as  much  frequented  :  a  sport  fit  for  idle  gentlemen,  souldiers  in 
garrison,  and  courtiers  that  have  nought  but  love  matters  to 
busie  themselves  about,  but  not  altogether  so  convenient  for 
such  as  are  students.  The  like  1  may  say  of  CI.  Bruxer's  phi- 
losophy game,  D.  Fulke's  Metromachia  ano'his  Ouranomacliia, 
with  the  rest  of  those  intricate  astrologicall  and  geometricall 
fictions,  for  such  especially  as  are  mathematically  given ;  and 
the  rest  of  those  curious  games. 

Dancing,  singing,  masking,  mumming,  stage- play es,  how- 
soever they  be  heavily  censured  by  some  severe  Catos,  yet,  if 
opportunely  and  soberly  used,  may  justly  be  approved.  Melius 
est  fader  e,  quam  saltare^  saith  Austin:  but  what  is  that,  if 
they  delight  in  it  ?  ^  Nemo  saltat  solrius.  But  in  what  kindc 
of  dance  ?  I  know  these  sports  have  many  oppugners,  whole 
volumes  writ  against  them  j  when  as  all  they  say  (if  duly  con- 
sidered) is  byt  ignoraiio  elenchi ;  and  some  again,  because 
they  are  now  cold  and  wayward,  past  themselves,  cavil  at  all 
such  youthful  sports  in  others,  as  he  did  in  the  comosdy  ;  they 
think  them,  illico  nasci  senes^  &c.  Some,  out  of  prcepostcrous 
zeal,  object  many  times  triviall  arguments,  and,  becauseof  some 
abuse,  will  quite  take  away  the  good  use,  as  if  they  should 
forbid  wine,  because  it  makes  men  drunk  ;  but,  in  my  judge- 
ment, they  are  too  stern  :  there  is  a  lime  for  all  ilmigs,  a 
time  to  mourn,  a  time  to  dance  (Ecclcs.  3.  4)  ;  a  time  ta 
embrace,  a  time  not  to  embrace,  (vers.  5.) ;  and  ?wihing  better 
than  that  a  man  should  rejoyce  in  his  own  ivorkes  (vers.  22). 

«D.  Hayward,  in  vita  ejus-  »>MuscoVit.  commcntarimn.         '  Inter  civca 

feisanos  laixunLulorum  ludus  est  usitatissimus,  lib.  S.  dc  Africa.       ^  'l  ullius. 
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For  my  part,  I  will  subscribe  to  the  kings  declaralion,  and  was 
ever  of  that  niinde,  those  May-games,  wakes,  and  Whilson- 
ales,  Sec.  if  they  be  not  at  unseasonable  hours,  may  justly  be 
permitted.  Let  them  freely  feast,  sing,  and  dance,  have  their 
poppet  playes,  hobby-horses,  tabers,  crowds,  bag-pipes,  &c, 
play  at  ball,  and  barley-breaks,  and  what  sports  and  recreations 
they  like  best.  In  Franconla,  a  province  of  Germany,  (saith 
*  Aubanus  Bnhemus)  the  old  folkes,  after  evening  prayer,  went 
to  the  ale-house,  the  yonger  sort  to  dance  :  and,  to  say  trutji 
with  Sarisburiensis,  satins  fiierat  sic  otiari,  qiiam  hirpius 
occupari,  better  do  so  than  worse,  as  without  question  other- 
wise (such  is  the  corruption  of  mans  nature)  many  of  them  will 
do.  For  that  cause,  playes,  masks,  jesters,  gladiators,  tum- 
blers, juglcrs,  &c.  and  all  that  crew  is  admitted  and  winked  at : 
tola  jociiiarium  scena  procedit,  et  ideo  spectaciila  admissa. 
sunt,  el  infinila  tyrocinia  vanitaLum,  ut  his  occupentur,  qui 
perniciosius  otiari  solent :  that  they  might  be  busied  about 
such  loyes,  that  would  otherwise  more  perniciously  be  idle. 
So  that,  as  •'Tacitus  said  of  the  astrologers  in  Rome,  we  may 
say  of  them,  genus  hominum  est,  quod  in  civitate  nostra,  et 
vitahitur  semper  et  retinehitur  ;  they  are  a  deboshed  company, 
most  part,  still  spoken  against,  as  well  they  deserve  some  of 
them  (for  t  so  relish  and  distinguish  them  as  fidlers,  and 
musicians)  and  yet  ever  retained.  Evil  is  not  to  be  done 
(I  confess),  that  good  may  come  of  it :  but  this  is  evil  per  ac^ 
cidens,  and,  in  a  qualified  sense,  to  avoid  a  greater  incon- 
venience, may  justly  be  tolerated.  S^  Thomas  More,  in  his 
Utopian  Common-wealth,  ^  as  he  will  have  none  idXe,  so  will  he 
have  no  man  labour  over  hard,  to  be  toyledout  like  an  horse* 
'tis  more  than  slavish  infelicity,  the  life  of  most  of  our  hired 
servants,  and  tradesmen  elsewhere  (exceptins;  his  Utopians)  : 
biU  half  the  day  to  be  allotted  for  luork,  and  half  for  honest 
recreation,  or  whatsoever  employment  they  shall  thinkjit  them- 
selves. If  one  half-day  in  a  week  were  allowed  to  our  houshold 
servants  for  their  merry  meetings,  by  their  hard  masters,  or  in 
a  year  some  feasts,  like  those  Roman  Saturnals,  I  think  they 
would  labour  harder  all  the  rest  of  their  time,,  and  both  parties 
be  better  pleased  :  but  this  needs  not  (you  will  say);  for  some' 
of  them  do  nought  but  loyter  all  the  week  long. 

This,  which  I  aim  at,  is  for  such  as  are  fracti  animis, 
troubled  in  mindc,  to  ease  them,  over-toyled  on  the  one  part, 

»Demor.  gent.  Polycvat.  1.  1.  cap.  fi.  •=  Idem  Sarisburiensis.  <•  Hist, 
lib.  1.  e  Nemo  dcsidet  (Uiosiis;  ita  nemo  asinino  more  ad  sernm  noftem  la- 

borat;  namea  plusquam  sevvilis  asrunina,  qua;  opificum  vita  est,  exceptis  Utopien- 
sibus,  qui  diem  ia  21  horas  dividunt,  .sc\  duntaxat  operi  deputant,  i-eliquum  a- 
somno  cl  cibo  cuj usque  arbitrio  permittitur. 
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to  refresh  :  over  idle  on  the  other,  to  keep  themselves  busied. 
And  to  this  pur|)osc,  as  any  labour  or  employment  will  serve 
to  the  one,  any  honest  recreation  will  conduce  to  the  other,  so 
that  it  be  moderate  and  sparing,  as  the  use  of  meat  and  drink; 
not  to  spend  all  their  life  in  gaming,  playing,  and  pastimes,  as 
too  many  gentlemen  do;  but  to  revive  our  bodies  and  recreate 
our  soules  with  honest  sports :  of  which  as  there  be  divers  sorts, 
and  peculiar  to  severall  callings,  ages,  sexes,  conditions,  so 
there  be  proper  for  severall  seasons,  and  those  of  distinct  na- 
tures, to  fit  that  variety  of  humours  which  is  amongst  them, 
that  if  one  will  not,  another  may  :  some  in  summer,  some  in 
wmter,  some  gentle,  some  more  violent,  some  for  the  minde 
alone,  some  for  the. body  and  minde:  (as,  to  some,  it  is  both 
business  and  a  pleasant  recreation  to  oversee  workmen  of  all 
sorts,  husbandry,  cattel,  horse,  &c.  to  build,  plot,  project,  to 
make  models,  cast  up  accompts,  8cc.)  some  without,  some 
.within  doors :  new,  old,  &c.  as  the  season  serveth,  and  as  men 
are  inclined.  It  is  reported  of  Philippus  Bonus,  that  good  duke 
of  Burgundy,  (by  Lodovicus  Vives,  in  Epist.  and  Pont. 
^Heuter  in  his  history)  that  the  said  duke,  at  the  marriage  of 
Eleonora,  sister  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  at  Bruges  in  Flanders, 
which  was  solemnized  in  the  deep  of  winter,  when  as  by  reason 
of  imseasonable  weather  he  could  neither  hawk  nor  hunt,  and 
was  now  tyred  with  cards,  dice,  &c.  and  such  other  domestical 
sports,  or  to  see  ladies  dance,  with  some  of  his  courtiers,  he 
would  in  the  evening  walk  disguised  all  about  the  town.  It  so 
fortuned  as  he  was  walking  late  one  night,  he  found  a  coun- 
trey  fellow  dead  drt^ak,  snorting  on  a  bulk  ;  ^  he  caused  his  fol- 
lowers to  bring  hlra  to  his  palace,  and  there  stripping  him  of 
his  old  clothes,  and  attiring  him  after  the  court  fashion,  wher> 
he  waked,  he  and  they  were  all  ready  to  attend  upon  his  ex- 
cellency, perswadiug  him  he  was  some  great  duke.  ^  The  poor 
fellow,  admiring  how  he  came  there,  was  served  in  state  all 
the  day  long;  after  supper  he  saw  them  dance,  heard  musick, 
and  the  rest  of  those  court-like  pleasures;  but  late  at  night, 
when  he  was  well  tipled,  and  again  fast  asleep,  they  put  on  his 
old  robes,  and  so  conveyed  him  to  the  place  where  they  first 
found  him.  Now  the  fellow  had  not  made  them  so  good  sport 
the  day  before,  as  he  did  when  he  returned  to  himself:  all  the 
jest  was,  to  see  how  he  Mooked  upon  it.  In  conclusion,  after 
some  little  admiration,  the  poor  man  told  his  friends  he  had 
seen  a  vision,  constantly  beleeved  Jt,  would  not  otherwise  be 

•  Rerum  Burgund.  lib.  4.  *  Jusslt  hominem  deferri  ad  palatium,  et  ]eRo 

ducalt  coUocaii,  ice.  MiravL  homo,  ubi  se  eo  loci  v.det.  '  Quid  interest,  in- 

quit  Lodovicus  Vive*,  (epist.  ad  Francisc.  Barducem)  inter  diera  illiUi  ct  no$tn>» 
•aliquot  auuos  ?  aiiiil  gaiitua,  uisi  quod,  &c. 
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perswadcd;  and  so  the  jest  ended.  ^'Antlochus  Epiphanes 
uould  often  di.s9:uise  hin)s!elf,  steal  from  his  court,  and  go  into 
nverchanis,  goldsmiths,  and  other  tradesmcns  shops,  sit  and 
talk  with  iheui,  and  sometmies  ride,  or  walk  alone,  and  fall 
aboard  with  any  tinker,  clown,  sxirving  man,  carryer,  or 
whomsoever  he  met  first.  Sometimes  he  did  ex  insperato 
give  a  poor  fellow  mony,  to  see  how  he  would  look,  or  on  set 
purpose  lose  his  purse  as  he  went,  to  watch  who  found  it,  aud 
williall  how  he  would  be  affected  ;  and  with  such  objects  he 
■was  much  delighted.  Many  such  trickcs  are  ordinarily  p'-Jt  in 
practice  by  great  m-en,  lo  exhilarate  themselves  and  others ;  all 
which  are  harmless  jests,  and  have  their  good  uses. 

.But,  amongst  those  exercises,  or  recreations  of  the  minde 
within  doors,  there  is  none  so  gei.ierall,  so  aptly  to  be  applyed 
to  all  sorts  of  men,  so  Ht  and  proper  to  expcll  idleness  and  me- 
lancholy, as  that  of  study.  Sludia  senectiitem  ohh^tant,  ado- 
lescentiam  alunty  secundas  res  ornayit,  adversis  pei-fugmm  et 
solatium  prceberit,  domi  deleciant,  &fc:  finde  the  r.-st  in  Tullia 
pro  Archill  P.oeld.  What  so  full  of  content,  as  to  read,  walk, 
and  see  maps,  picture^,  statues,  jewels,  marbles,  which  some 
so  much  magnifie,  as  those  that  Phidias  made  of  old,  so  exqui- 
site and  pleasing  to  be  beheld,  that  (as  ''Chrysostome  thinketh) 
if  any  majihe  sick  'y,  troubled  in  minde,  or  that  camwt  sleep 
for  grief e,  and  shall  hut  stand  over  against  one  of  Phidias 
images,  he  will  forget  all  care,  or  whatsoever  else  may  molest 
him,  in  an  instant!  There  be  those  as  much  taken  with 
Michael  Angelo's,  Raphael  d'Urbino's,  Francesco  Francia's 
peeces,  and  many  of  those  Italian  and  Dutch  painter's,  which 
were  excellent  in  tl^eir  ages;  and  esteem  of  it  as  a  most  plea- 
sing sight,  to  view  those  neat  architectures,  devices,  scut- 
cheons, coats  of  arms,  read  such  bookes,  to  peruse  old  coynes 
of  severall  sorts  in  a  faire  gallery ;  artificial!  workes,  per- 
spective glasses,  old  reliques,  Roman  antiquities,  variety  of 
colours.  A  good  picture  is  falsa  Veritas,  et  muta  poesis : 
and  though  (as  Vives  saith)  artificialia  delectant,  sed  mox 
fastidimus,  artificiall  toyes  please  but  for  a  time ;  yet  who  is 
he  that  will  not  be  moved  with  them  for  the  present  ?  When 
Achilles  was  tormented  and  sad  for  the  loss  of  his  dear  friend 
Patroclus,  his  mother  Thetis  brought  him  a  most  elaborate  and 
curious  buckler  made  by  Vulcan,  in  which  were  engraven  sun, 
fnoon,  stars,  planets,  sea,  land,  men  fighting,  running,  riding, 
women  scolding,  hills,  dales,  towns,  castles,  brooks,  rivers,  trees, 

•Hen.  Stcphan.  pracfat.  Herodoti.  kOrat.  12.  Siquis  animo  fuerit affl ictus 

aiit  aeger,  nec  somnum  admittcns,  is  mihl  videtur  e  rcgione  stans  talis  imaginis, 
oblivisci  omnium  possc,  qui  wraans  vita;  atrocia  el  difficilia  accidere  soleut! 
*  3.  De  anima. 
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&c.  with  many  pretty  landsklps,  and  perspective  pceces;  with 
sight  of  which  he  was  infinitely  delighted,  and  much  cased  of 
his  griefe. 

"Contlnuo  eo  spectaculo  captus,  dclenito  mtr-rore, 
Oblectabatur,  in  manibus  teiicns  del  splendida  dona. 

Who  will  not  be  affected  so  in  like  case,  or  to  see  those  wel- 
furnished  cloystcrs  and  galleries  of  those  Roman  cardinals,  so 
richly  stored  with  all  modern  pictures,  old  statues  and  anti^ 
.  quities  ?    Cum  se  spectando  recreet  simul  et  legendo,  to 
see  their  pictures  alone,  and  read  the  description,  as  ''Boissar  r 
dus  well  adds,  whom  will  it  not  affect?  which  Boziug,  Pom- 
ponius  Lastus,  Marlianus,  Schottus,  Cavelcrius,  Ligorius,  8cc, 
and  he  himself  hath  well  'performed  of  late.     Or  in  some 
princes  cabinets,  like, that  of  the  great  dukes  in  Florence,  of 
Felix  Platerus  in  Basil,  or  noblemens  houses,  to  see  such  va- 
riety of  attires,  faces,  so  many,  so  rare,  and  such  exquisite 
peeces,  of  men,  birds,  beasts,  &c.  to  see  those  excellent  land- 
skips,  Dutch-vvorkes,  and  curious  cuts  of  Sadlier  of  Pragc,  Al- 
bertus  Durer,  Goltzius,  Urintes,  8cc.  such  pleasant  peeces  of 
perspective,  Indian  pictures  made  of  feathers,  China  workes, 
frames,  lhaumaturgical  motions,  exotick  toyes,,&c.    Who  is 
he  that  is  now  wholly  overcome  with  idleness,  or  otherwise 
involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  worldly  cares,  troubles,  and  discon- 
tents, that  will  not  be  much  lightned  in  his  minde  by  reading 
of  some  inticing  story,  true  or  faigned,  where,  as  in  a  glass,  he 
shall  observe  what  our  forefathers  have  done,  the  beginnings, 
mines,  falls,  periods  of  common-wealths,  private  mens  actions 
displayed  to  the  life,  &c.  ?      Plutarch  therefore  calls  them  se- 
ciindas  mensas  et  hellaria,  the  secund  course  and  junkets,  be- 
cause they  were  usually  read  at  noblemens  feasts.  Who  is  not 
earnestly  affected  with  a  passionate  speech,  well  penned,  an 
elegant  poem,  or  some  pleasant  bewitching  discourse,  hke  that 
of    Heliodorus,         obleciallo  quwdam  plocidc  fluit,  cum 
hilaritate  conjuncta?  Julian  the  Apostate  was  so  taken  with 
an  oration  of  Libanlus  the  sophister,  that,  as  he  confesseth, 
he  could  not  be  quiet  till  he  had  read  it  all  out.    Legi  oratio- 
nem  iuam  magna  ex  parte,  hesternd  die  ante  prand'nm  : 
pransus  vero  sine  ulld  intermissioiie  toiam  ahsolvi.    0  argn- 
■menta  !  0  compositionem  I  I  may  say  the  same  of  this  or  that 
pleasing  tract,  which  will  draw  his  attention  along  v^'ilh  it.  To 
most  kinde  of  men  it  is  an  extraordinary  delight  to  study.  For 
what  a  world  of  bookes  offers  itself,  in  all  subjects,  arts,  and 

■  Iliad.  19.  bTopogr.  Rom.  part.  1,  <■  Oucd  hcroiim  conviviis  ICoj 

solits.  d  Mclancthon,  dc  Heliodoio. 
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sciences,  to  the  sweet  content  and  capacity  of  the  reader?  Tn 
arithnietick,  geometry,  perspective,  oplick,  astronomy,  archi- 
tecture, sculpturd,pichird,  of  which  so  many  and  such  elabo- 
rate treatises  are  of  hite  written  :  in  mechanicks  and  their 
mysteries,  military  matters,  navigation,  *  riding  of  horses, 
t  fencing,  swimming,  gardening,  planting,  great  tomes  of 
husbandry,  cookery,  faulconry,  hunting,  fishing,  fowling, 
&:c.  with  exquisite  pictures  of  all  sports,  games,  and  what 
not?  In  musick,  metaphysicks,  natural  and  moral  philosophy, 
philology,  in  policy,  heraldry,  genealogy,  chronology,  &c. 
they  afford  great  tomes,  or  those  studies  of  ^  antiquity,  &c. 
et  quid  subtUhis  arithmeticis  inventionihusP  quid  jncundius 
miisicis  rntiunibvsP  quid  divinius  astrmiomicis  P  quid  reciius 
geomeLricis  demons tr ationihus  P  What  so  sure,  what, so  plea- 
sant? He  that  shall  but  see  that  geometrical  towre  of  Gare- 
zenda  at  Bologne  in  Italy,  the  steeple  and  clock  at  Slras- 
horough,  will  admire  the  effects  of  art,  or  that  engin  of 
Archimedes  to  remove  the  earth  it  self,  if  he  had  but  a  place 
to  fasten  his  instrument;  Archimedis  cochlea,  and  rare  devises 
to  corrivate  waters,  musick  instruments,  and  trisyllable  echoes 
again,  again,  and  again  repeated,  with  myriades  of  such. 
What  vast  tomes  are  extant  in  law,  physick,  and  divinity, 
for  profit,  pleasure,  practice,  speculation,  in  verse  or  prose, 
&c.?  their  names  alone  are  the  subject  of  whole  volumes  : 
we  have  thousands  of  authors  of  all  sorts,  many  great  libraries 
full  well  furnished,  like  so  many  dishes  of  meat,  served  out  for 
several  palats  ;  and  he  is  a  very  block  that  is  affected  with 
none  of  them.  Some-take  an  infinite  delight  to  study  the  very 
languages  wherein  these  bookes  are  written,  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Syriack,  Chaldee,  Arabick,  &c.  Me  thinks  it  would  please  any 
man  to  look  upon  a  geographical  map,  f^suavi  animiLm  de- 
leclatione  aUicere,  ob  incredibilem  rerum  varietatem  et  ja- 
ciinditateni,  et  ad  pleniorem  sal  cognitionem  excitarej  choro- 
graphical,  topographical  delineations ;  to  behold,  as  it  were, 
all  the  remote  provinces,  towns,  cities  of  the  world,  and  never 
to  go  forth  of  the  limits  of  his  study;  to  measure,  by  the 
scale  and  compass,  their  extent,  distance,  examine  their  site. 
Charles  the  great  (as  Platina  writes)  had  three  faire  silver 
tables,  in  one  of  which  superficies  was  a  large  map  of  Constan- 
tinople,, in  the  secund  Rome  neatly  engraved,  in  the  third  an 
exquisite  description  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  much  delight 
lie  took  in  them,    What  greater  pleasure  can  there  now  be, 

"  Piuvincs.  Thibault.  'As,  in  travelling,  the  rest  go  forward  and 

look  before  them,  an  antiquary  along  looks  round  about  him,  seeing  things  past,  &c. 
jiHih  a  compleat  horizon,  Janus  Bifrons,  a  Cardau.  «  Hondius,  prjcfat. 

Jvln-eatoris.  '  ,  •  »  f .   '  ' 
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than  to  view  those  elaborate  maps  of  Ortelius,  ^Mercator, 
Hondius,  he.  to  peruse  those  bookcs  of  cities,  put  out  by 
Braunus,  and  Mogenbergius?  to  read  those  exquisite  descrip- 
tions of  Maginus,  Munstcr,  Ilcrrera,  Laet,  Meruia,  Botcrus, 
Leander  Albertus,  Cambdcn,  Leo  Afer,  Adricomius,  Nic.  Ger- 
belius.  Sec.?  those  famous  expeditions  of  Christoi;h.  Colum- 
bus, Americus  Vesputius,  Marcus  Polus  the  Venetian,  Lod. 
Vertomannus,  Aloysius  Cadamustus,  &c.  ?  those  accurate 
diaries  of  Portugals,  Hollanders,  of  Banison,  Oliver  a  Nort, 
Sec.  Hacluit's  voyages,  Pet.  Martyr's  Decades,  Bcnzo,  Lcrius, 
Linschoten's  relations,  those  Hodoeporicons  of  Jod.  a  Meggen, 
Brocarde  the  monke,  Bredcnbachius,  Jo.  Dubliuiuo,  Sards, 
&c.  to  Jerusalem,  Egypt,  and.  other  remote  places  of  the 
world  ?  those  pleasant  itineraries  of  Paulus  Hentzeius,  Jodo- 
cus  Sincerus,  Dux  Polouus,  &c.  to  read  Bellonius  observa- 
Vions,  P.  Gillius  his  surveys^  those  parts  of  America,  set  out, 
and  curiously  cut  in  pictures,  by  Fratres  a  Bry.  To  see  a  well 
cut  herbal,  herbs,  trees,  flowers,  plants,  all  vegetalls,  ex- 
pressed in  their  proper  colours  to  the  lift-,  as  that  of  Matthiolus 
upon  Dioscoridcs,  Delacampius,  Lobel,  Bauhinus,  and  that 
last  voluminous  and  mighty  herball  of  Besler  of  Noremberge, 
wherein  almost  every  plant  is  to  his  own  bigness.  To  see 
birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  of  the  sea,  spiders,  gnats,  serpents, 
flyes,  &c.  all  creatures  set  out  by  the  same  art,  and  truly  ex- 
pressed in  lively  colours,  with  an  exact  description  of  their  na- 
tures, vertues,  qualities,  &c.  as  hath  been  accurately  per- 
formed by  ^lian,  Gesner,  Ulysses  Aldrovandus,  Bellonius, 
Rondoleti'us,  Hippolytus  Salvianus,  &c.  ^ Arcaiia  coeli,  na- 
iurcB  secreta,  ordinem  universi  scire,  majoris  felicitatis  et 
didcedinis  est,  qitam  cogilatione  c[uis  assequi  possit,  aut  mar' 
talis  sperare.  What  more  pleasing  studies  can  there  be  than 
the  mathematicks,  theorick,  or  practick  parts  ?  as  to  survey 
land,  make  maps,  models,  dials,  &c.  with  which  I  was  ever 
much  delighted  my  self.  Talis  est  mathemaium  pulchritJido, 
(saith  ^Plutarch)  ui  his  indignum  sit  diviiiarum  phaleras 
■Istas  et  hullas  et  puellaria  spectacida  comparari  ;  such  is  the 
excellency  of  these  studies,  that  all  those  ornaments  and 
childish  bubbles  of  wealth  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to 
them  :  crede  viilii,  ^ saith  one)  extingui  dulce  erit  mathema- 
ticarum  artiiim  studio;  I  could  even  live  and  dye  with  such 
meditations,  "  and  take  more  delight,  true  content  of  mmde  m 
them,  than  thou  hast  in  all  thy  wealth  and  sport,  how  rich 
soever  thou  art.  And,  as  f  Cardan  well  secundsme,  honor ificum 

•  Atlas  Geog.  »>  Cardan.  <  Lib.  de  cupid.  divitiarutn.  ^  Leon. 

Diggs,  prifat.  ad  perpet.  prognose  '  '  Plus  capio  volupUtjs,  &c.  hx 
Jlypercbtn.  divis.  J. 
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magis  est  et  gloriosum  hcec  inleUigere,  quam  proviticiis 
picecsse,  forviosum  ant  diet  in.  juvenem^  esse.  The  like  pica- 
sure  there  is  in  all  other  studies,  to  such  as  are  truly  addicted 
to  them  :  ^  ea  siiavitas,  (one  holds)  cum  qtds  ea  degusta- 
verlt,  quasi  pocuHs  Circels  capfus,  non  possit  imquam  ah  illis 
divelli;  the  like  sweetness,  which,  as  Circe's  cup,  bewitcheth 
a  student,  he  cannot  leave  off,  as  well  may  witness  those 
many  laborious  hours,  dayes,  and  nights,  spent  in  the  volu- 
minous treatises  written  by  them,;  the  same  content.  ''Julius 
Scaliger  was  so  much  affected  with  poetry,  that  he  brake  out 
i;)t,o  a  pathetical  protestation,  he  had  raiher  be  the  author  of 
12  vmes  in  Lucian,  or  such  an  ode  iri  '"Horace,  than  empe- 
rovr  of  Germany.  ''Nieholas  Gerbelius,,  that  good  old  man, 
■was  so  much  ravished  with  a  few  Greek  authors  restored  to 
light,  with  hope  and  desire  of  enjoying  the  rest,  that  he  ex- 
pJaims  forthwith,  Arahibus  atque  Indis  omnibus  erimus  di-r 
pioresj  we  shall  be  richer  than  all  the  Arabick  or  Indian 
princes;  of  such  ^esteem  they  were  with  him,  incomparable 
•worth  and  value.  Seneca  prefers  Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  two 
doting  Stoicks,  (he  was  so  much  enamoured  on  their  workes) 
before  any  prince  or  general  of  an  army;  and  Orontius  the 
mathematician  so  far  admires  Archimedes,  that  he  calls  him, 
divinum  et  hom'ine  majorem,  a  petty  god,  more  than  a  man  ; 
and  well  he  might,  for  ought  I  sec,  if  you  respect  fame  or 
worth.  Pindarus  of  Thebes  is  as  much  renowned  for  his 
poems,  as  Epaminondas,  Pelopidas,  Hercules,  or  Bacchus,  his 
fellow  citizens,  for  their  warlike  actions ;  et  si  famam  respi- 
cias,  non  pauciores  Aristotelis  quam  Alexandri  meminerunt : 
(as  Cardan  notes)  Aristotle  is  more  known  than  Alexander; 
for  we  have  a  bare  relation  of  Alexander's  deeds;  but  Aristotle 
totus  vivit  in  monumenlis,  is  whole  in  his  workes  :  yet  T 
stand  not  upon  this  ;  the  delight  is  it,  which  I  aim  at ;  so 
great  pleasure,  such  sweet  content  there  is  in  study.  King 
James,  1605,  when  he  came  to  see  our  university  of  Oxford, 
and,  amongst  other  edifices,  now  went  to  view  that  famous  li- 
brary, renewed  by  S''.  Thomas  Bodley,  in  imitation  of  Alexan- 
der, at  his  departure  brake  out  into  that  noble  speech,  If  I  were 
not  a  king,  I  would  be  a  university  man  ;  "  and  if  it  %uere  so 
that  I  must  be  a  prisoner,  if  I  might  have  my  ici'sh,  I  luould 
desire  to  have  no  other  prison  than  that  librarij,  and  to  be 

»  Cardan,  praefat.  rerum  variet.  •>  Poeticcs  lib.  "  Lib.  3.  Ode  9, 

Donee  gratus  eram  tibi,  &c.  <!  De  Peloponnes.  lib.  6.  dcscrip.  Gra-c.  Ouos 
si  integros  haberenius,  Dii  boni !  quas  opes,  quos  thcsauros  teneremiis!  fTsaac 
Wake,  musae  legnantes.  SvSi  unquam  mihi  in  fatis  sit,  ut  captivus  dncar,  si 

raihi  daretur  optio,  hoc  cupcrem  carcere  concludi,  his  catonis  illigari,  cum  hisce 
^aptivis  concatcnatis  setatcm  agere. 
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chained  together  with  so  mam/  good  aidhors,  et  morluis  ma~ 
gisiris.    So  sweet  is  the  delight  of  study,  the  more  learning 
they  have,  (as  lie  that  hath  a  dropsic,  the  more  he  drinks,  the 
thirstier  he  is)  the  more  they  covet  tolearu;  and  the  last  day  is 
prioris  discijmlus  ;  harsh  at  first  learning  is;  radices  amurce, 
but  Jhicius  dulcds,  according  to  that  of  Isocrates,  pleasant  at 
last  ;  the  longer  they  live,  the  more  they  arc  enamoured  with 
the  Muses.    Heinsius,  the  keeper  of  the  lihrary  at  Leyden  in 
Holland,  was  mewed  up  in  it  all  the  year  long;  and  that 
•which  to  thy  thinking  should  have  hred  a  loathing,  caused  in 
him  a  greater  liking.    ^  I  no  sooner  (saith  he)  come  into  the 
library,  hut  I  holt  the  door  to  me,  excluding  lust,  ambition, 
avarice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose  nurse  is  Idleness  the 
mother  of  ignorance,  and  Melancholy  her  self ;  and  in  the 
very  lap  of  eternity,  amongst  so  many  divine  soiiles,  I  take  my 
seat,  luith  so  lofty  a  spirit  and  sweet  content,  that  1  pilty  all 
cur  great  ones,  and  rich  men,  that  know  not  this  happiness, 
1  am  not  ignorant  in  the  mean  time  (notwithstanding  this 
which  T  have  said)  how  barbarously  and  basely  for  the  most 
part  our  ruder  gentry  esteem  of  libraries  and  bookes,  how  they 
neglect  and  contemn  so  great  a  treasure,  so  inestimable  a  bene- 
fit, asvEsop's  cock  did  thejewellhe  found  in  thedunghil ;  ancl 
all  through  errour,  ignorance,  and  want  of  education.  And  'us  a 
wonder  withall  to  observe  how  much  thev  will  vainly  cast  av'\ay 
in  unnecessary  expences,  quot  modis pereant  {&a\\h.  ''Erasmus) 
magnatibus  pecuniae,  quantum  absmnant  alea,  scorfa,  com- 
potationcs,  profectiones  nonnecessarice,  pompee,  bella  qncesiia, 
nmbitio,  colax,  morio,  ludio,  C^c.  what  in  hawkes,  hounds,  law- 
sutes,  vain  building,  gurmundizing,  drinking,  sports,  playes, 
pastimes,  &c.  If  a  well-minded  man  to  the  Muses  would  sue 
to  some  of  them  for  an  exhibition,  to  the  farther  maintenance 
or  inlargement  of  such  a  work,  be  it  college,  lecture,  library, 
or  whatsoever  else  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  learning, 
they  are  so  unwilling,  so  averse,  they  had  rather  see  these 
which  are  alicady  with  such  cost  and  care  erected,  utterly 
ruined,  demolished,  or  otherwise  employed;  for  they  repine, 
jTiany,  and  grudge  at  such  gifts  and  revenev/s  so  bestowed  : 
and  therefore  it  were  iii  vain,  as  Erasmus  well  notes,  vel  ab  his, 
vel  a  negotiatoribus  qui  se  MammoncB  dediderunt,  improbum 
fortasse  tale  ojficium  exigere,  to  solicit  or  ask  any  thing  of 
such  men  (that  are,  likely,  damn'd  to  riches)  to  this  purpose. 
For  my  part,  I  pitiy  these  men;  siultos jubeo  esse  libenter  ;  let 

•  Epist.  Primiero.  PIcrumque  in  qna  simulac  peJcm  posui,  foribus  pcssulum 
obdo;  ainbitioiietn  aiitcm,  amorem,  libidinem,  etc.  e\'cludo,  quorum  parens  est  ig- 
iiavia,  impcritia  nutrix  ;  et  in  ipso  a:ternitati,s  greniio,  inter  tot  illustres  animas  sedenj 
mihi  sumo,  cum  in£Tcnti  qiiidem  animo,  nt  subinde  magnatum  mc  misercat  qui  fcji, 
citatem  ha;ic  ignorant.  •>  phil.  2.  Cent.  1.  adag.  1. 
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them  go  a?  ihcy  arc,  in  the  catalogue  of  Ignoramus.  TIow 
much,  on  the  other  side,  are  \vc  all  bound,  that  arc  schollars, 
to  those  munificent  Ptolemies,  bountiful!  Mfficenases,  hcroi- 

call  pairons,  divine  spirits,  ^''qui  nobis  luec  otiafecerunt; 

namcpie  crit  ille  mlhi  semper  De7/s  that  have  provided  for 

us  so  rriany  well  furnished  libraries,  as  well  in  our  publike 
academies  in  most  cities,  as  in  our  private  colleges  ?  How- 
shall  r.  remember  "S'".  Thomas  Bodley,  amongst  the  rest, 
^Otho  Nicholson,  and  the  right  reverend  John  WilHams  lord 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  (with  many  other  pious  acts)  who,  besides 
that  at  John's  college  in. Cambridge,  that  in  Westminster, 
is  now  like\vi.-;e  \n  fieri  with  a  library  at  Lincohi  (a  noble  pre- 
sident for  all  corporate  towns  and  cities  to  imitate)  0  queni  te 
rnernojem,  vir'ilhstrissime  P  qiiik/s  elogiis  P  but  to  my  task 
again. 

""Whosoever  he  is,  therefore,  that  is  overrun  with  solitariness, 
or  carryed  awav  with  pleasing  melancholy  and  vain  conceits, 
and  for  want  of  employment  knows  not  how  to  spend  his 
time,  or  crucifted  with  worldly  care,  I  can  prescribe  him  no 
better  remedv  than  this  of  study,  to  compose  himself  to  the 
learning  of  some  art  or  science;  provided  alwayes  that  his 
malady  proceed  not  from  overmuch  study;  for  in  such  cases 
he  adds  fuel  to  the  fire;  and  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious. 
Let  him  take  heed  he  do  not  overstretch  his  wits,  and  make  a 
skeleton  of  himself ;  or  such  inamoratoes  as  read  nothing  but 
play-bookes,  idle  poems,  jests,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  the  Knight  of 
the  Sun,  the  Seaven  Champions,  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  Huon  of 
Burdeaux,  &c.  Such  many  times  prove  in  the  end  as  mad 
as  Don  Quixote.  Study  is  only  prescribed  to  those  that  are 
otherwise  idle,  troubled  in  minde,  or  carryed  headlong  with 
vain  thoughts  and  imaginations,  to  distract  their  cogitations, 
(although  variety  of  study,  or  some  serious  subject,  would  do 
the  former  no  harm)  and  divert  their  continuall  meditations 
another  way.  Nothing  in  this  case  better  than  study;  semper 
allquid  rnemoriier  ediscant,  saith  Piso  ;  let  them  learii  some- 
thing witiiout  book,  transcribe,  translate,  &c.  read  the  scrip- 
tures, which  Hvperius  flih.  1.  de  quotid.  script,  lec.  fol.  77) 
holds  avadable  of  it  self:  ^  iJie  minde  is  erected  thereby  J^roni 
all  worldly  cares,  and  hath  much  quiet  and  tranqaillii'y  :  for, 
as  Austin  well  hath  it,  scientia  scientiarum,  omni  mella 
dulcior^  omni  pane  suavior,  omni  vino  hilar ior  :  'tis  the  best 

'  Virg.  eclog  1.  '"Founderof  our  pub] ike  library  in  Oxon.  <:  Ours 

ill  ChrisUcfiurch,  Oxon.  Animus  levatur  indc  a  curis,  multa  quktc  ct  tran- 

(juiiliLDic  trucns.  =  Scr.  38.  ad  Fratrcs  Erem. 
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nepenthe^,  surest  cordiall,  sweetest  alterative,  nresem'st  c\\ 
verier:  tor  ncili.cr,  as  «  Chrysoslome  well  aclcls,'  those  boJhs 
and  leaves  of  trees  wluch  are  plashed  for  cattel  to  stand 
der  inthc  heat  oj  the  day,  in  smnmer,  so  wveh  refresh  them 
with  their  acceptable  shade,  us  the  reading  of  the  scriptZ 
doth  recreate  and  comfort  a  distressed  soule,  in  sairow  and 
atfticlion.^    Paul  bids  pray  continually  ;  ipiod  cihus  corpori 
Lectio  animre  Jacit,  sailh  Seneca;  as  meat  is  to  the  body' 
such  ,s  rcadm^r  to  the  soiUe.    b  To  be  at  leasnre  without  bookel 
IS  another  hell,  and  to  be  buried  aliue.    -  Cardan  calls  a  11 ' 
brarv  the  physiek  of  the  soule;  '^divine  authors  for ti fie  the 
minde,  make  men  bold  and  constant;  and  (as  Hyperius  adds) 
godly  coiference  luiU  not  permit  the  minde  to  be  Iw  tnred  ivitk 
absurd  cogLtaiions.    Rhasis  iiijovns  continuall  conference  to 
such  melancholy  men,  perpetual'l  discourse  of  some  history, 
tale,  poem,  news,  &c.  alternos  sermones  edere  ac  bibere 
€Bque  jucnndum  quam  cibus,  sive  potus,  which  feeds  the 
mmde,  as  meat  and  drink  doth  the  body,  and  pleaseth  as 
much  :  and  therefore  the  said  Rhasis,  not  without  good  cause,  - 
would  have  some  body  still  talk  seriously,  or  dispute  with 
them,  and  sometimes    to  cavil  and  wrangle  (so  that  it  break 
not  out  to  a  violent  perturbation) ; /or  such  altercation  is  like 
stirring  of  a  dead  fire,  to  make  it  burn  afresh :  it  whets  a 
dull  spn-it,  and  ivill  not  suffer  the  minde  to  be  drowned  in  those 
profound  cogitations^  ivhich  melancholy  men  are  commonly 
troubled  with.    ^  Ferdinand  and  Alphonsus,  kings  of  Ariagon 
and  Sicily,  were  both  cured  by  reading  the  history,  one  of 
Curtius,  the  other  of  Livy,  when  no  prescribed  physiek  would 
take  place,    e  Camcrarius  relates  as  much  of  Laurence  Me- 
dices.    Heathen  philosophers  are  so  full  of  divine  precepts  in 
this  kinde,  that,  as  some  think,  they  alone  are  able  to  setlQ 
a  distressed  minde  

(i-  Sunt  verba  et  voces,  quibus  hunc  lenlre  dolorem,  &c.) 

Epictetus,  Plutarch,  and  Seneca.  Qualis  ille  !  quae  tela,  saith 
Lipsius,  adversus  omnes  animi  casus,  administrat,  et  ipsam 
mortem  I  quomodo  vitia  eripit,  inferi  virtutes  I  When  I  read 
Seneca,  •  me  thinks  I  am  beyond  all  humane  fortunes,  on  the 
top  of  an  hill  above  mortality.    Plutarch  saith  as  much  of 

»  Hom.  4.  <3e  pcenitentia.  Nam  ncque  arborum  coma,  pro  pecorum  tuguriis 
fractK,  meridie  per  ^statcm  optabilem  exhibentcs  umbram,  oves  ita  rcfirmnt,  ac 
scripturarum  lectio  afflictas  angorc  animas  solatur  et  recreat.  Otium  sine 

literis  mors  est,  et  vivi  hominissepultura.  Seneca.  *  Cap.  99.  1.  57.  de  rer. 

var.  ,  ^  Fortcm  rcddunt  aninium  et  constantem  ;  et  plum  colloquium  non 

peimittit  animum  absurda  cogitatione  torqucri.  *  Aitercatioiiibus  utantur, 

quas  non  permittunt  aninium  submergi  profundis  cogitationibus,  de  quibus  otiose 
cogitat,  et  tristatur  in  iis.  ^  Bod  in.  prsfat.  ad  meth.  hist.  k  Operura 

subcvs.  cap.  15.  Hor.  '  Fatendum  est,  cacumine  Olympi  conjlitutiij 

mihi  videor,  supra  ventos  ct  procellas,  ct  omnes  res  humanas, 
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Homer;  for  which  cause,  belike,  NiceratiVs,  in  Xenophon, 
was  made  by  his  parents  to  con  Homer's  Iliads  and  Odysses 
without  book,'  nt  in  viriim  bunum  evaderet,  as  well  to  make 
him  a  ffood  and  honest  man,  as  to  avoid  idleness.  If  this  com- 
fort may  besjot  by  philosophy,  what  shall  be  had  from  divinity? 
What  shall 'T^ustin,  Cyprian,  Gregory,  Bernard's  divine  me* 
ditations,  afford  us  ? 

Qui,  qaid  sit  pulchrnm,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non/ 
Plenius  et  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicunt. 

Nay  what  shall  the  scripture  it  self,  which  is  like  an  apothe- 
caries shop,  wherein  are  all  remedies  for  all  infirmities  of 
minde,  purgatives,  cordials,  alteratives,  corroboratives,  leni- 
tives, &c.?  ^Everij  disease  of  the  soide,  saith    Austin,  hath  a 
peculiar  medicine  in  the  scripture;  this  only  is  reqjiired,  that 
the  sick  man  take  the  potion  ivhich  God  hath  already  temper*- 
ed.    ^  Gregory  calls  it  a  glass  wherein  we  may  see  all  our 
infirmities;  ignifiim  colloquium,  Psalm  II9.  HO;  ^Origen, 
a  charm.     And  therefore  Hierom  prescribes  Rusticns  the 
monke,    continually  to  read  the  scripture,  and  to  meditate  on 
that  ivhich  he  hath  read;  for,  as  mastication  is  to  meat,  so  is 
meditation  on  that  which  wc  read.    I  would,  for  these  causes, 
wish  him  that  is  melancholy,  to  use  both  humane  and  divine 
authors,  voluntarily  to  impose  some  task  upon  himself,  to? 
divert  his  melancholy  thoughts  ;  to  study  the  art  of  memory, 
Cosmus  Rosselius,  Pet.  Ravennas,  Sckenkelius  detectus,  or 
practice  brachygraphy,  &c.  that  will  ask  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion: or  let  him  demonstrate  a  proposition  in  Euclid  in  hi& 
five  last  bookes,  extract  a  square  root,  or  study  algebra  ;  than 
which,  as  ""Clavius  holds,  in  all  humane  disciplines,  nothing 
can  he  more  excellent  and  pleasant,  so  abstruse  and  recondite, 
so  hewitch.ing,  so  miraculous,  so  ravishhig,  so  easy  withall, 
and  full  of  delight,  omnem  humanum  captum  superare  vide- 
tur.    By  this  meanes  you  may  define  ex  ungue  leonem,  as  the 
diverb  is,  by  his  thumb  alone  the  bigness  of  Hercules,  or  the 
true  dimensions  of  the  great  ^Colossus,  Solomon's  temple,  and 
Domitian's  amphitheater,  out  of  a  little  part.    By  this  art 
you  may  contemplate  the  variation  of  the  23  letters,  which 
may  be  so  infinitely  varyed,  that  the  words  complicated  and 

»  In  Ps.  36.  Omnis  TTiorbus  antnii  In  scriptura  habet  medicinam;  tantum  opus 
est,  ut  qui  sit  jcgcr,  iion  rccusc.t  potionem  qunm  Deus  temperavit.  ^  In  moral. 

Speculumquo  nos  intueri  possimus.  '  Horn.  28.  Ut  incantatione  virus  fugatiir, 
ita  leftione  malum.  ^  Iteruni  atqiie  iterum  moneo,  ut  animain  sacrx  scriptura: 

leftione  occiipcs.  Masticat  divinum  pabulum  meditatio,  *  Ad.  2.  dcfinit.  ^i. 

el«m.  In  discipliiiis  humanis  nihil  prsestantius  reperitur  ;  quippe  miracula  qu£edam 
numcroruni  eruit  tarn  abstrusa  et  recondita,  tanta  nihllominus  facilitate  et  vsiluptalc, 
ut,  &c.  ^  Which  contaiued  1080000  weight  of  brass. 
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clccliiced  thence  will  not  be  contained  within  the  compass  of 
the  fiiniament;  ten  words  may  be  varycd  4U3'20  scverall  waycs: 
by  this  art  yon  may  examine  how  many  men  niay  stand  one 
by  another  in  the  whole  superficies  of  the  earth  :  some  say 
14S456800000000,  assignuiulo  .mignlis  pnssnm  qvadratiim ; 
how  many  men,  supposing  all  the  world  as  habitable  as 
France,  as  fruitful!,  and  so  long  lived,  may  be  born  in  Goooo 
yeares  ;  and  so  may  you  demonstrate,  with  ^  Archimedes,  how 
many  sands  the  mass  of  the  whole  world  might  contain,  if 
all  sandy,  if  you  did  but  first  know  how  much  a  small  cube  as 
big  as  a  tnustard-sced  might  hold  ;  with  infinite  sucl).  iJu-t^ 
in  all  nature,  what  is  there  so  stupcnd  as  to  examine  and 
calculate  the  motion  of  the  planets,  their  magnitudes,  apo- 
geums,  perigeums,  cxcenlricities,  how  far  distant  from  the 
earth,  the  bigness,  thickness,  compass  of  the  firmament,  each 
star,  with  their  diameters  and  circumference,  apparent  area, 
siipeojicies,  by  those  curious  helps  of  glasses,  astrolabes,  sex- 
tants, quadrants,  of  which  Tycho  Brahe  in  his  mcehanicks, 
opticks  divine  optieks)  arithmeliek,  geometry,  and  suchlike 
arts  and  instruments  ?  What  so  intricate,  and  pleasing  withali, 
as  to  peruse  and  practise  Heron  Alexandrinus  workes,  de  spiri- 
ialibus,  de  macJiinis  lellicis,  de  mach'md  se  movente,  Jordaiii 
Nemorarii  de  ponderihus  proposit.  13.  that  pleasant  trapt  06 
Maehometes  Bragdedinus  de  siiperjicicrnm  divmonihus,  Apol- 
lonius  Conicks,  or  Comraandinus  labours  in  that  kinde,  de 
centro  graviiatis,  with  many  such  geometrical]  theorems,  and 
problems?  Those  rare  instruments  and  mechanical  inventions 
of  Jac.  Bessonus,  and  Cardan  to  this  purpose,  with  many  such 
experiments  intimated  long  since  by  Roger  Bacon  in  his  tract 
de  "Secreiis  artis  etnaturcCy  as  to  make  a  chariot  to  move  sine 
animoU,  diving  boats,  to  walk  an  the  water  by  art,  and  to  flye 
in  the  ayr,  to  make  several]  cranes  and  pullies,  quihus  homo 
traliat  ad  se  mille  homines,  lift  up  and  remove  great  weights, 
mills  to  move  themselves,  Archytas  dove,  Albertus  brasen 
head,  and  such  thaumaturgical  workes;  but  especially  to  do 
!strauy;e  miracles  bv  glasses,  of  which  Proclus  and  Bacon  writ 
of  old,  burning  glasses,  multiplying  glasses,  perspectives,  vt 
wins  homo  appareat  exercitus,  to  see  afar  off,  to  represent 
bodies,  by  cylinders  and  concaves,  to  walk  in  the  ayr,  ut  vera- 
cHcr  videaiit  (saith  Bacon)  aurum  et  argenium,  et  qjiicqmd 
aUiid  vulunt,  et,  quum  veniant  ad  locum  visionis,  mhil  inye- 
viant,  which  glasses  are  much  perfected  of  late  by  i3aptista 
l^iria  and  Galileus,  and  much  more  is  promised  by  Magmus 
and  Midorgiusj  to  be  performed  in  this  kinde.  Oiacousticons 

•  VicieC'avium,  in  com.  tie  Sacrobosco.  tDislantias  calorum  sola  optica 

dijudkat.  *  Cap.  4  ct  b- 
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some  speak  of,  to  intend  hearing,  as  the  other  do  sight ;  Mar- 
celkis  Vrencken,  an  Hollander,  in  his  epistle  to  BurgraViu?, 
makes  mention  of  a  friend  of  his  that  is  about  an  mslrument, 
(juo  videhit  quoi  in  altero  horix.onte  sint.  But  our  alchymists, 
me  thinks,  and  Rosie-cross  men  aflbrd  most  rarities,  and  are 
fuller  of  experiments  :  they  can  make  gold,  separate  and  alter 
metals,  extract  oyls,  salts,  lees,  and  do  more  suange  workes 
than  Geber,  Lullius,  Bacon,  or  any  of  those  ancients.  Crol- 
]ius  hath  made,  after  his  master  Paracelsus,  aurum  jvlrnivmis, 
or  aurum  volatile,  which  shall  imitate  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  crack  lowder  than  any  gunpowder ;  Cornelius  Drible  a 
perpetuall  motion,  inextingurble  lights,  Umim  nna  ardtns, 
with  many  such  feats ;  see'his  book  de  natitrd  element onimy 
besides  hail,  winde,  snow,  thunder,  lightning,  &c.  those 
strange  fire-wqrkes,  divehsh  pettards,  and  such  like  warlike  ma- 
chinations derived  hence,  of  which  read  Tartalea  and  others. 
Ernestus  Burgravius,  a  disciple  of  Paracelsus,  hath  pubhshed 
a  discourse,  in  which  he  specifies  a  lamp  to  be  made  of  mans 
hXaoA,  lucerna' vitcB  et  mortis  index,  so  he  terms  it,  which, 
chymically  prepared  40  dayes,  and  afterward  kept  in  a  glass, 
shall  shew  all  the  accidents  of  this  life  ;  si  lampas  hie  clarits, 
tunc  homo  hilaris  et  saims  corpore  et  animo  ;  si  iiehulosiis  et 
depressus,  rnale  afficitur  ;  el  sic  pro  statu  hominis  variatur, 
nude  sumptus  sanguis  ;  and,  which  is  most  wonderful,  it  dyes 
with  the  party;  cum  homine  peril,  et  evancscit ;  the  lamp, 
and  the  man' whence  the  blood  was  taken,  are  extinguished 
together.  The  same  author  hath  another  tract  of  Mumia  (all 
out  as  vain  and  prodigious  as  the  first)  by  which  he  will  cure 
most  diseases,  and  transfer  them  from  a  man  to  a  beast,  by 
drawing  blood  from  one,  and  applying  it  to  thn*  other,  vel  in 
planlam  derivare,  and  an  al.exipkarmacum  (of  which  Roger 
Bacon  of  old,  in  his  Tract,  de  relardandd  seneclutej  to  make 
a  man  yong  again,  live  three  or  four  hundred  veaies:  besides 
panaceas,  marti;d  amulets,  unguenlum  armarium,  balsouj?, 
strange  extracts,  elixars,  and  such  like  magico-magnetical 
cures.  Now  what  so  })leasing  can  there  be  as  the  speculation 
of  these  things,  to  read  and  examine  such  experiments  ;  or,  if 
a  man  be  more  mathematicallv  givt'n,  to  calculate,  or  peruse 
Napier's  Logarithmes,  or  those  tables  of  artificiall  ^  sines  and 
tangents,  not  long  since  set  out  by  mine  old  collegiate  good 
friend,  and  late  fellow  student  of  Christ-church  in  Oxford, 
^M'.  Edmund  Gunter,  which  will  perform  ihal  by  addiiioii 
and  subtraction  only,  which  heretofore  Regiovnontanus  tables 
did  by  multiplication  and  division,  or  those  elaborate  conciu- 


»  Printed  at  London,  anno  1620.  Late  astronomv- reader  at  Grcsham  col- 

lege. 
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sio:is  of  his  "  sector,  quadrant,  and  cross-stafie  ?  Or  let  him 
that  IS  melancholy  calciilaic  spherical  triangles,  s(|uare  a  cir- 
cle, cast  a  nativity,  which  howsoever  sonic  tax,  I  say  with 
'  ♦'Garcieus,  dahimus  hoc  paluJantibvs  wgemis,  we  will  in  some 
cases  allow:  or  let  him  make  an  cphemcrides,  read  Suisset  the 
calculators  workes,  Scaliger  cie  ewendtitione  iemporum,  and 
Petavius  his  adversary,  till  he  understand  them,  peruse  subtil 
Scolus  and  Suarez  mclaphysick?,  or  school  divinity,  Occam, 
Thomas,  Entisberus,  Durand,  8cc.    If  those  other  do  not 
affVct  him,  and  his  riicanes  be  i^n-eai,  to  employ  his  purse  and 
fill  his  head,  he  may  go  findc  the  philosophers  stone;  he  n)ay 
apply  hisminde,  I  say  ,  to  heraldry,  antiquity,  invent  imprese^, 
emblemes;  make  epithalamiunrs,  epitaphs,  elegies,  cpigrr.m?, 
palindrowa^  epigrammala,  anagrams,  chronograms,  acrosticks 
upon  his  friends  names:  or  write  a  comment  on  Martianus 
Capella,  Tertullian  de  pallio,  the  Nubian  geography,  or  upon 
JEllia  Lcslia  Crispis,  as  many  idle  fellowes  have  assayed  ;  and 
rather  than  do  nothing,  vary  a  =  verse  a  thousand  waves  with 
Putean,  so  torturing  his  wits,  or  as  Rainnerus  of  Luneburcrc, 
^'2150  times  in  his  Proteus  Pocficus,  or  Scaliger,  Chrysolithus, 
Clepplsius,  and  others  have  in  like  sort  done.    If  such  volun- 
tary tasks,  pleasure  and  delight,  or  crabbedness  of  these 
studies,  will  not  yet  divert  their  idle  thoughts,  and  alienate 
their  imaginations,  they  must  be  compelled,  salth  Chrlsto- 
phorus  a  Vega,  cogi  debent,  I.  5.  c.  14.  upon  some  mulct,  if 
they  perform  it  not,  quod  ex  officio  incumhat^  loss  of  credit  or 
disgrace,  such  as  are  our  publike  university  exercises.    For,  as 
he  that  playes  for  nothing,  svill  not  heed  his  game ;  no  more 
will  voluntary  employment  so  throughly  affect  a  student,  ex- 
cept he  be  very  intent  of  himself,  and  take  an  estraordlnarv 
delight  in  the  study,  about  which  he  is  conversant.    It  should 
be  of  that  nature  his  business,  which  volens  nolens  he  must 
necessarily  undergo,  and  without  great  loss,  mulct,  shame,  or 
Jhinderance,  he  may  not  omit. 

Now  for  women,  instead  of  laborious  studies,  they  have  cu- 
rious needle-workes,  cut  workes,  spinning,  bone-lace,  and  many 
pretty  devices  of  their  own  making,  to  adorn  their  houses, 
cushions,  carpets,  chairs,  stools,  (for  she  eats  not  the  bread  of 
idleness,  Prov.  31.  27.  qucesiuit  lanam  et  linumj  confections, 
conserves,  distillations,  &c.  which  they  shew  to  strangers. 

»  Printed  at  London  by  William  Jones,  1623.  Pratfst,  Meth.  Asfrol. 

«  Tot  tibi  sunt  dotes,  virgo,  quot  sidera'ecelov  '*  Da,  pie  Cbriste,  urbi  boaa 

sit  pax  tempore  riostro. 


Memb.  4.] 
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"  Ipsa  comes  praisesqiie  opens  venlentlbus  ultro 
Hospitibus  monstrare  solet,  noii  segniter  horai 
Contcstata  suas^  sed  nec  sibi  deperiisse. 

Which  to  her  guests  she  shews,  with  all  her  pelf : 
"  Thus  far  my  maids  :  but  this  1  did  myself." 

This  they  have  to  busie  themselves  about;,  houshold  offices, 
&c.  ""neat  gardens,  full  of  exotick,  versicolour,  diversly  varied, 
sweet  smeUing  tiowej^s,  and  plants  in  all  kindes^  which  they 
are  most  ambitious  to  get,  curious  to  preserve  and  keep,  proud 
to  possess,  and  much  many  times  brag  of.  Their  merry 
meetings  and  frequent  visitations,  mutual  invitations  in  good 
towns,  r  voluntarily  omit,  which  are  so  much  in  use,  gossip- 
ing among  the  meaner  sort,  &c.  Old  folkes  have  their  beads; 
an^excelknt  invention  to  keep  them  from  idleness,  that  are  by 
nature  melancholy,  and  past  all  affairs,  to  say  so  many  pater~ 
nosters,  auemuries,  creeds,  if  it  were  not  prophane  and  super- 
stitious. In  a  word,  body  and  minde  must  be  exercised,  not 
one,  but  both,  and  that  in  a  mediocrity :  otherwise  it  will  cause 
a  great  inconvenience.  If  the  body  be  overtyred,  it  tyres  the 
minde.  The  minde  oppresseth  the  body,  as  with  students  it 
oftentimes  fallsout,  who  (as  Plutarch  observes)  have  no  care  of 
the  body,  lui  compel  that  which  is  mortal,  to  do  as  much  as  that 
which  is  immortal:  that  ichlch  is  earthly,  as  that  which  is 
etherial.  Bid  as  the  oxe,  tyred,  told  the  camel,  (both  serving 
one  master)  that  refused  to  carry  some  part  of  his  burden,  be- 
fore it  ivere  long,  he  should  be  compelled  to  carry  all  his  pack, 
and  skin  to  hoot  (which  by~and-by,  the  oxe  being  dead,  fell 
out) ,  the  body  may  say  to  the  soule,  that  ivill  give  him  no  re- 
spite, or  remission ;  a  little  after,  an  ague,  vertigo,  consump- 
tion seiseth  on  them  both;  all  his  study  is  omitted,  and  they 
must  be  compelled  to  be  sick  together.  He  that  tenders  his 
own  good  estate,  and  health,  must  let  them  draw  with  equal 
yoke,  both  alike,  'Uhat  so  they  may  happily  enjoy  their 
wished  health. 


=■  Chaloncrus,  lib.  9.  dc  Rep,  An^,  ''Hortus  coronarius,  medicus.  etcu- 

linarius,  &c.  c  'Wym.  1  de  sanit.  tuend.  Qui  rationem  corporis  non  habe.u, 

*ed  cOfTuiit  mortalem  immortali,  tenestrcm  atherc^  aqualem  prsstare  industriain. 
Cffiterum  iit  camelo  usu  venit,  quod  ei  bos  pra-dixerat,  cum  .sidem  servircnt  do- 
mino, et  p;iru;  oiv.ris  levare  ilium  camelus  rtcusasset,  paullo  post  et  ipsiiis  cutem, 
et  tr-tum  onus  cogeretur  gestare  (quod  mortuo  bovc  impletnm),  ita  animo  quoque 
contmgit,  dum  defatigato' corpori,  &c.  '  d  Ut  pulchram  iUam  et  amubiiera 
♦anitatein  priEStcmus. 
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MEMB.  V. 

IVaking  and  terrible  dreames  recttfied. 

AS  waking,  that  harts,  by  all  meanes  must  be  avoided,  so 
sleep,  which  so  much  helps,  by  like  wayes,  «  musf.  he 
procured,  by  nature  or  art,  inward  or  outward  medicines,  and 
le  protracted  longer  than  ordinary,  if  it  may  be,  as  being  an 
especiall  help.  It  moistens  and  fattens  the  body,  concocts, 
and  helps  digestion,  as  we  see  in  dormice,  and  those  Alpine 
mice  that  sleep  all  winter,  (which  Gesner  speaks  of)  when  they 
are  so  found  sleeping  under  the  snow  in  the  dead  of  winter,  as 
fat  as  butter.  It  expclls  cares,  pacifies  the  minde,  refreshelh 
the  weary  limbs  after  long  work. 

k  Somne,  quies  rerum,  placicUssIme,  Somne,  deorum. 
Pax  animi,  quem  cura  fugit,  qui  corpora,  duris 
Fessa  ministeriis,  mulces,  reparasque  labori. 

Sleep,  rest  of  things,  O  pleasing  deity. 
Peace  of  the  soule,  which  cares  dost  crucifie. 
Weary  bodies  refresh  and  moilifie. 

The  chiefest  thing  in  all  physick  "^Paracelsus  calls  it,  omnia 
arcana  gemmariim  superans  et  metallorum.  The  fittest  time 
is  two  or  three  hours  after  supper,  when  as  the  meat  is  now 
setled  at  the  bottom  of  the  stomach  ;  and  'tis  good  to  lye  on 
the  right  side  first,  because  at  that  site  the  liver  doth  rest  un- 
der the  stomach,  not  molesting  any  way,  but  healing  him,  as  a 
Jire  doth  a  kettle,  that  is  put  to  it.  After  the  first  sleep,  'tis  not 
amiss  to  lye  on  the  left  side,  that  the  meat  may  the  better  de- 
scend, and  sometimes  again  on  the  belly,  but  never  on  the' 
back.  Seaven  or  eight  hours  is  a  competent  time  for  a  melan- 
choly man  to  rest,  as  Cralo  thinks;  but,  as  some  do,  to  lye  m 
bed,  and  not  sleep,  a  day,  or  half  a  day  together,  to  give  assent 
to  pleasing  conceits  and  vain  imaginations,  is  many  wayes  per- 
nicious. To  procure  this  sweet  moistning  sleep,  it's  best  to  take 
away  the  occasions  (if  it  be  possible)  that  hinder  it,  and  then  to 
use  such  inward  or  outward  remedies,  which  may  cause  it^ 
Constat  hodie  (saith  Boissardus,  in  his  Tract  de  magid,  cap.  4.J 

•  Intcrdicend^  vigllia?  ;  somnr  paullo  longiores  conciliandi.  Altomarus,  cap.  7. 
Somnus  supra  modum  pvodest,  quovis  modo  coiiciliaiidus,  Piso.  Ovid. 
•  In  H  ppoc.  Aphoris.  ^  Crato,  cons-  21.  lib.  2.  DuaLus  aut  tribu.s  horis  post 

ccrnam,  qiium  jam  cibus  ad  fundum  ventriculi  lescderit,  primum  super  latere 
dextro  quiescendum,  quod  in  tali  decubitn  jccur  sub  ventricuio  quiescat,  non  gravans» 
»ec'  cibum  calfacicns,  perinde  ac  ignis  lebetem  qui  ilii  admovelur,  postpiimum. 
Mamum,  <^uic6ceadum  latere  siaistro,  ^* 
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muhos  ita fascinari,  ut  nodes  integras  exigant  insomnes,  sum- 
md  innuiet2uiine  animorum  et  corporum :  many  cannot  sleep 
for  witches  and  fascinations,  which  are  too  famihar  in  some 
places :  they  call  it,  dare  alicui  malam  iioctem.  But  the  ordi- 
nary causes  are  heat  and  dryness,  which  must  first  be  removed. 
»  A  hot  and  dry  brain  never  sleeps  well :  gricfe,  fcarcs,  cares, 
expectations,  anxieties,  great  businesses,  in  aurem  utramque 
otiose  ut  dormiasj  and  all  violent  perturbations  of  the  minde, 
must  in  some  sort  be  qualified,  before  we  can  hope  for  any 
good  repose.  He  that  sleeps  in  the  day  time,  or  is  in  suspense, 
feare,  any  way  troubled  in  minde,  or  goes  to  bed  upon  a  full 
*  stomach,  may  never  hope  for  quiet  rest  inthenight.  Necenim 
meritoria  somnos  admittuntj  as  the  ^  poet  saith  :  inns  and  such 
like  troublesome  places  are  not  for  sleep ;  one  calls  ostler,  another 
tapster,-  one  cryes  and  shouts,  another  sings,  whoups,  hollows, 

 =  absentem  cantat  amicam, 

Multa  prolutus  vappa,  nauta  atque  viator. 

Who,  not  accustomed  to  such  noyses,  can  sleep  amongst 
them  ?  He  that  will  intend  to  take  his  rest,  must  go  to  bed 
ardmo  securo,  qnieto,  et  liberOi  with  a  f  secure  and  composed 
minde,  in  a  quiet  place; 

(Omnia  noctis  erunt  placida  composla  quiete) 

and  if  that  will  not  serve,  or  may  not  be  obtained,  to  seek  then 
such  meanes  as  are  requisite:  to  lye  in  clean  linnen  and  sweet ; 
before  he  goes  to  bed,  or  in  bed,  to  hQ.a.v^siueet  miisick^  (which 
Ficinus  commends,  lib.  1.  cap.  24^  or  (as  Jobertus,  med, 
pract.  lib.  3.  cap.  lOj  to  read  some  pleasant  author  till  he 
be  asleep,  to  have  a  lason  oj  water  still  dropping  by  his  led 
side,  or  to  lye  near  that  pleasant  murmur,  '  lene  sonaiitis  aguce, 
some  flood-gates,  arches,  falls  of  water,  like  London  bridge, 
or  some  coniinuate  noyse  which  may  bcnumm  the  senses.  Lenis 
motus,  silejiiium,  et  tenebr<s,  tarn  et  ipsa  volunt-as,  somnos  fa-^ 
ciunt ;  as  a  gentle  noyse  to  some  procures  sleep,  so,  which  Ber- 
nardius  Tilesius  flib.  de  somnoj  well  observes,  silence  in  a 
dark  room,  and  the  will  itself,  is  most  available  to  others. 
Piso  commends  frications,  Andrev/  Borde  a  good  draught  of 
strong  drink  before  one  goes  to  bed  ;  I  say,  a  nutmeg  and  ale, 
or  a  good  draught  of  muscadine,  with  a  toast  and  a  nutmeg,  or 
a  posset  of  the  same,  v;hich  many  use  in  a  morning,  but,  me 
thinks,  for  such  as  have  dry  brains,  are  much  more  proper  at 

*  ScCpius  accidit  melancholicis,  ut,  nimium  exsfccato  .cerebro  vigilis,  attennentur. 
Ficinus,  lib.  1.  cap.  29.  ^  Tcr.  <=  Ut  sis  nocte  levis,  sit  tibi  coeni 

brevis.  Juven.  Sat.  3.  '  Hor.  Ser.  lib.  1.  Sat.  5.  Sepo.sitis  curii 

omnibtis,  quantum  fieiji  potest,  una  cum  vestibus,  &c.  Kirkst.  8  Ad  horam  som- 
xii,  aures  suavibus  cantibus  et  sonis  dclinire.  Lectio  jucunda,  aut  sermo, 

ad  qucm  attentior  animus  convert itur ;  aut  aqua  ab  alto  insubjectam  pelvim  dclabatur, 
ice.  'Ovid. 
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night.    Some  prescribe  a  "sup  of  vinegar  as  they  go  to  bed,  a 
spooafull  saith  Aiitius,  Tetrabih.  lib.  3^.  ser.  2.  cap.  10.  lib.G. 
cap.  10.  ^gincta,  lib.  3.  cap.  14.  Piso,  a  little  after  meat, 
»■  because  it  rarijies  melancholy,  and  procures  an  appetite  to 
sleep. ^  Donat.  ab  AUoinar.  cap.  7,  and  Mercnrialis,  approve 
of  it,  if  ihe  malady  proceed  from  the  spleen.  Sallust  Salvian. 
{lib.  2.  cap,  1.  deremed.J    Hercules  de  Saxonia,  (in  Pan.J 
^lianus  Montallus,  (demorb.  capitis,  cap.  2S.de  Melan.J  ara 
altogether  agairist  it.  Lod.  Mercatus  fde  inter.  Morb.  can.  lib. 
1.  cap.  17 J  in  some  cases  doth  allow  it.      Rhasis  seems  to  de- 
liberate of  it :  though  Simeon  commend  it  (in  sawce  perad- 
venture)  he  makes  a  question  of  it:  as  for  baths,  fomentations, 
oyls,  potions,  simples  or  compounds,  inwardly  taken  to  this 
purpose,  "  I  shall  speak  of  them  elsewhere.    If  in  the  midst 
of  the  night  they  lye  awake,  which  is  usual),  to  toss  and 
tumble,  and  not  sleep,  '  Ranzovius  would  have  them,  if  it  be 
in  warm  weather,  to  rise  and  walk  three  or  four  turns  (till 
they  be  cold)  about  the  chamber,  and,  then  go  to  bed  again. 

Against  fearful)  and  troublesome  dreames,  incubus,  and  such 
inconveniences,  wherewith  melancholy  men  are  molested,  the 
best  remedy  is  to  eat  a  light  supper,  and  of  such  meats  as  are 
easie  of  digestion,  no  hare,  venison,  beef,  &c.  not  to  lye  on 
his  back,  not  to  meditate  or  think  in  the  day  time  of  any  terri- 
ble objects,  or  especial! v  talk  of  them  before  he  goes  to  bed. 
For,  as  he  said  in  Lucian,  after  such  conference,  Hecatas  som- 
niare  mihi  videor,  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  hobgoblins  :  and^ 
as  Tullie  notes,  ^for  the  most  part  our  speeches  in  the  day 
time  cause  our  phantasie  to  work  upon  the  like  in  our  sleep; 
which  Ennius  writes  of  Homer : 


Et  canis  hisomnis  leporls  vestigia  latrat : 


as  a  dog  dreams  of  an  hare,  so  do  men,  on  such  subjects  they 
thought  on  last. 

Somnia,  quse  mcntes  ludunt  volltantibus  umbris, 
Nec  delubra  deum,  nee  ab  oethere  numuia  mittunt, 
Sed  slbi  quisque  facit,  &c. 

For  that  cause,  when  ^  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt  had  posed  the 
70  interpreters  in  order,  and  asked  the  nineteenth  man,  what 
would  make  one  sleep  quietly  in  the  night,  he  told  him, 

•  Aceti  sorbitio.  >>  Attenuat  melancholiam,  etad  conciliandum,  somnum 

fuvat  c  Quod  lieniacetiim  conveniat.  ^  CoiU.  1.  tract  9.  meditandurn 

de  aceto.  •  Sect.  b.  memb.  1.  Subscct.  6.        '  Lib.  dcsanit.  toenda.  rin 

Som  Scip  Fit  enim  feie  nt  cogitationes  nostrx  et  sennones  p^ri.nit  ?liquid  in  somiw, 
quah  de  Hotnero  scribit  Eijnius,  dc  quo  videlicet  sxpi&siiuc  vigilaas  5olcbat  cog»u« 

loquU  *  Aristc*  hisu 
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'  The  best  vav  was  to  have  divine  and  celesliall  meditatioftSy 
avd  to  use  honest  actiQiis  in  the  day  time.  ^Lod.  Vives  wow- 
ders  how  schobbncn  could  deep  qidclLy,  and  were  vot  terri- 
f  ed  in  the  night,  or  walk  in  the  dark,  they  had  such  wn?tsfrous 
questions,  and  tliought  of  suck  terrible  matters  all  day  long. 
They  had  need,  amongst  the  rest,  to  sncrillcc  to  God  Mor- 
phei5s,  whom  '  Philostratus  paints  in  a  white  and  black  coat, 
with  a  horn  and  ivory  box  full  of  dreamcs,  of  the  same  colours, 
to  sip-nifv  good  and  b;id.  j  f  von  will  know  how  to  interpret 
them,  read  Artemidorus,  Sambucus,  and  Cardan  :  but  how  to 
help  them,      must  referr  you  to  a  more  convenient  place. 

MEMB.  VI.    SUBSECT.  I. 

Perturbations  of  the  minde  rectified.   From  himself,  by  resist- 
ing to  the  utmost,  confessing  his  grief e  to  a  friend,  &c. 

WHOSOEVER  he  is,  that  shall  hope  to  cure  this  malady 
in  himself  or  any  other,  must  rectifie  these  passions 
and  perturbations  of  the  minde;  the  chiefest  cure  consists  in 
them.  A  quiet  minde  is  that  voluptas,  or  summum  bonum  of 
Epicurus  ;  7wn  dolere,  curis  vacare,  animo  tranqiiillo  esse,  not 
to  grieve,  but  to  want  cares,  and  have  a  quiet  soule,  is' the  only 
pleasure  of  the  woild,  as  Seneca  truly  recite«  his  opinion,  not 
that  of  eating  and  drinking,  which  injurious  Aristotle  malici- 
ously puts  upon  him,  and  for  which  he  is  still  mistaken,  male 
audit  el  vapulat,  slandrcd  without  a  cause,  and  lashed  by  all 
posterity^  ^Feare  a?2(i  sorrow  therefore  are  especially  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  minde  to  be  mitigated  with  mirth,  constancy, 
good  hope:  ^  vain  terrour,  bad  objects,  are  to  be  removed,  and 
all  such,  persons  in  whose  companies  they  be  not  ivell  pleased, 
Gualter  Bruel,  Fernelius,  consil.  43.  Mercurialis,  consil.  6, 
Piso,  Jacchinus,  cap.  15.  in  9  Rhasis,  Capivaccius,  Hildes- 
heim,  8cc.  all  inculculate  this  as  an  especiall  meanes  of  their 
cure,  that  their  mindes  be  quietly  pacified,  vain  conceits  di- 
verted,if  it  be  possible,  with  terrours,  cares,  ^ fixed  studies,  cogi- 
tations,  and  whatsoever  it  is  that  shall  any  way  molest  or  trou- 

»  Optimum  dc  coelestibtis  et  honestis  meditari,  etea  facere.  Lib.  3.  de 

caussis  coir.  art.  Tarn  mira  monstra  quasstionum  sajpe  nascuntur  inter  eos,  ut  inirer 
«os  interdum  in  somiiiis  non  terreri,  aut  de  illis  in  tcnebris  aiidere  verba  facere, 
adeo  res  sunt  monstrosa:,  =  Icon.  lib.  1.  ^Sect.  5.  Mernb.  1.  Subs.  6. 

•  Animi  perturbationes  summe  fugienda?,  metus  potissimum  et  tri.stitia ;  corumque 
loco,  animus  dcmulcendus  hilaritate,  animi  constautia,  bona  spe ;  removendi  ter- 
rores,  et  eorum  consortium  q-jos  non  probant.  ^  Phantasia;  eorum  placid(^ 

aubvertendae,  terrores  ab  animo  lemovendi.  «  Ab  omni  fixa.  cogitation*, 

^uovis  mode  avertantur. 
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lie  the  soide,  because  that  otherwise  there  Is  no  good  to  be 
done.    'The  ladies  mischiefes,  as  Plato  proves,  proceed  from 
the  soide:  and  if  the  minde  he  not  first  satisfied,  the  lady  nan 
never  be  cured.    Alcibiades  raves  (saith     Maximus  Tyrius), 
and  is  sick;  bis  furious  desires  carry  him  from  Lyccus  to  the 
pleading  place,  thence  to  the  sea,  so  into  Sicily,  thence  to  La- 
cedcemon,  thence  to  Persia,  thence  to  Sainos,  tlicn  aaain  to 
Athens;  Critias  tyrannizeth  overall  the  city;  SardarTapalus 
is  love-sick;  these  men  are  ill-affected  all,  and  can  never  be 
cured,  till  their  mindes  be  otherwise  qualified.    Crato  there- 
fore, in  that  often  cited  counsell  of  his  for  a  noble  man  his 
patient,  when  he  had  sufficiently  informed  him  in  dyet,  ayr, 
exercise,  Venus,  sleep,  concludes  with  these  as  matters  of 
greatest  moment :  quod  reliquiim  est,  animcc  accidentia  cor- 
rigantur,  from  which  alone  proceeds  melancholy  ;  they  are  the 
fountain,  the  subject,  the  hinges  whereon  it  turns,  and  must 
necessarily  be  reformed.    ^For  anger  stirs  choler,  heats  the 
Hood  and  vital  spirits :  sorrow  on  the  other  side  refrigerates 
ihe  body,  and  exiingius he th natural  heat,  overthroivs  appetite, 
hinders  concoction,  dryes  up  the  temperature,  and  perverts  ihe 
•understanding  :  feare  dissolves  the  spirits,  infects  the  heart,  at- 
tenuates the  soule  :  and  for  these  causes  all  passions  and  per- 
turbations must,  to  the  uttermost  of  our  power,  and  most  seri- 
ously, be  removed.    JElianus  Montaltus 'attributes  so  much  to 
them,    that  he  holds  the  rectification  of  them  alone  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  the  cure  of  melancholy  in  most  patients.    Many  are 
fully  cured  when  they  have  seen  or  heard,  8fc.  enjoy  their  de- 
sires, or  be  secured  and  satisfied  in  their  miiules.    Galen,  the 
common  master  of  them  all,  from  whose  fountain  they  fetch 
water,  brags  flib.  1.  de  san.  tuend.J  that  he  for  his  part  hath 
cured  divers  of  this  infirmity,  solum  animis  ad  rectum  institutis, 
by  right  selling  alone  of  their  mindes. 

Yea,  but  you  will  here  inferr,  that  this  is  excellent  good  in- 
deed, if  it  could  be  done ;  but  how  shall  it  be  effected,  by 
whom,  what  art,  what  mcanes?  hie  labor,  hoc  opus  f^st.  'Tis 
a  natural  infirmity,  a  most  powerful  adversary :  all  men  are  sub- 
ject to  passions,  and  melancholy  above  all  others,  as  being  dis- 
tempered by  their  innate  humours,  abundance  of  choler  adust, 

"Cuiifta  mala  corporis 'ab  animo  procedunt,  qu£e  nisi  curentur,  corpus  curari 
ininime  potest.  Charmid.  ""Disputat.  an  moibi  graviorcs  corporis  an  ani- 

mi.  ReiioMo  interpret,  Ut  parum  absit  a  furore,  rapitur  a  Lyceo  in  concione-.n,  a 
concione  ad  mare,  a  mari  in  Siciliam,  &c.  "^Ira  bilem  movet,  sanguinem 

adurit,  vitales  spiritus  accendit;  mocstitia  universum  corpus  infrigidat,  calorem  in- 
natum  extingult,  appetitum  destruit,  concoctioncm  impedit,  corpus  exsiccat,  in- 
tellectum  pervertit.  Quamobrcm  hxc  omnia  prorsus  vitanda  sunt,  ct  pro  virili 
ffigienda.  ^  De  mel.  c.  26.    Ex  iilis  solum  rcmediuni ;  multi  ex  visis,  aiv. 

ditis,  &c.  sanati  sunt. 


Memb.  6.  Sabs.  1.]  Passions  reclipd. 

weakness  of  parts,  outward  occurrences  ;  and  how  shall  they 
be  Hvouled  ?  The  wisest  men,  greatest  philosophers,  ot  most 
excLJlcni  wit,  reason,  judgement,  divine  spirits,  cannot  mode- 
raie  themselves  in  this  behalf:  such  as  are  sound  m  body  and 
niinde,  «toicks,  !  eroes,  Hom.er's  gods,  all  are  passionate,  and 
funouslv  carrved  sometimes;  and  how  shall  we  that  are  already 
erased, /rar/i  (inimis,  sick  in  body,  sick  in  minde,  resist  ?  we 
cannot  perform,  it.  You  may  advise  and  give  good  precepts, 
as  who  cannot?  But,  how  shall  they  be  put  in  practice ?  1 
may  not  denye  but  our  passions  are  violent,  and  tyrannize  over 
us;  yet  there  be  meanes  to  curb  them  ;  though  they  be  head- 
strouii,  the\  may  be  tamed,  they  may  qualified,  it  he  him- 
self or  his  friends  will  but  use  their  honest  endeavours,  or  make 
use  of  such  ordinary  helps  a>  are  commonly  prescribed. 

He  himself  (I  sav)  ;  from  the  patient  himself  the  first  and 
chii'fest  remedy  must  be  had ;  for,  if  he  be  averse,  peevish, 
waspish,  give  way  wholly  to  his  passions,  will  not  seek  to  be 
helped,  or  be  ruled  by  his  friends,  how  is  it  possible  he  should 
be  cured  ?  But  if  he  be  willing  at  least,  gentle,  tractable,  and 
desire  his  own  good,  no  doubt  but  he  may  magnam  morhi 
depon ere  partem^  be  eased  at  least,  if  not  cured.  He  himself 
must  do  his  utmost  endeavour  to  resist  and  wi44istand  the  be- 
ginnings. Prmcipiis  obsta :  Give  not  water  passage,  no  not 
a  little,  Ecclus.  25.  25.  If  they  open  a  little,  they  will  make 
a  greater  breach  at  length.  Whatsoever  it  is  that  runneth  ia 
his  minde,  vain  conceit,  be  it  pleasing  or  displeasing,  which., 
so  much  affects  or  troubleth  him,  ^Lnj  all  possille  meanes  he 
must  withstand  it,  expell  those  vain,  false,  frivolous  iinagi" 
nations,  absurd  conceits,  faigned  feares  and  sorrows,  (from 
which,  saith  Piso,  this  disease  primarily  proceeds,  and  takes 
his  first  'occasion  or  beginning)  by  doing  sowething  or  other 
that  shall  be  opposite  unto  them,  thinking  of  something  else, 
perswadin^  by  reason,  or'hoiv soever,  to  make  a  suddain  altera^ 
tion  of  them.  7'hough  he  have  hitherto  run  in  a  full  career, 
and  precipitated  himself,  following  his  passions,  given  reins  tp 
his  appetite,  let  him  now  stop  upon  a  suddain,  curb  himself  in, 
and,  as  ''Lemnius  adviseth,  strive  against  with  all  his  powevy 
to  the  utmost  of  his  endeavour,  and  not  cherish  those  fond 
imaginations,  which  so  covertly  creep  into  his  minde,  most 

•Pro  viribufi  annitencjum  in  praedictis,  turn  in  aliis,  a  quibus  malum,  velut  « 
primaria  caussa,  od  asionem  nactum  est ;  imaginationes  absurdae  falsasque  et  mor- 
stitia  quaecunque  subierit,  propulsetur,  aut  aliud  agendo,  aut  ratione  persuadendo 
carum  mutationem  subito  facere.  *"  Lib.  2.  c.  16.  de  occult,  nat.  Quisquis  hulc 
malo  obiioxius  est.  acriter  obsistat,  et  summa  cura  obluftetur,  nec  uUo  inodo  foveat 
imaginationes  tacite  obrepcntes  animo,  blandas  ab  initio  et  amabiles,  sed  quae  adc* 
■onvalescunt,  ut  nulla  ratione  excuti  queant. 
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pleasing  and  amlaMe'- at  first,  hit  hitter  as  mul  at  last,  and 
so  head-strong,  that,  by^  no  reason,  art,  counsdl,  or  perswasion, 
they  may  be  shaken  oJ\  Though  he  be  far  gone,  and  habitu- 
ated unto  such  phantasticall  imaginations,  yet  (as  ^Tullieand 
Plutarch  advise)  let  him  oppose,  fortidc,  or  prepare  himself 
against  them,  by  premeditation,  reason,  or  (as  we  do  by  a 
crooked  staff)  bend  himself  another  way. 

•"Tu  tamen  interea  efFngito  quae  tristia  {pentem 
Solicitantj  procul  essejube  c'urasque  metumque 
Pallentem,  ultrices  irasj  sint  omnia  laeta. 

In  the  mean  time  expell  them  from  thy  minde. 
Pale  feares,  sad  cares,  and  griefes,  which  do  it  grind, 
Hevengeful  anger,  pain  and  discontent : 
Let  all  thy  soule  be  set  on  merriment. 

Curas  telle  graves  :  irasci  crede  profanum. 

If  it  be  idleness  hath  caused  this  Infirmity,  or  that  he  per- 
ceive himself  given  to  sohtariness,  to  walk  alone  and  please 
his  minde  with  fond  imaginations,  let  him  bv  all  meanes  avoid 
it;  'tis  a  bosom  enemy;  'tis  delightsome  melancholy,  a  friend 
in  shew,  but  a  secret  divel,  a  sweet  poyson;  it  will  in  the  end 
be  his  undoing ;  let  him  go  presently,  task  or  set  himself  a 
work,  get  some  good  company.  If  he  proceed,  as  a  gnat  flyes 
about  a  candle  so  long  till  at  length  he  burn  his  body,  so  in  the 
end  he  will  undo  himself :  if  it  be  any  harsh  object,  ill  com- 
pany, let  him  presently  go  from  it.  If  by  his  own  default 
through  ill  dyet,  bad  ayr,  want  of  exercise,  he.  let  him  now  be- 
gin to  reform  himself.  It  ivovld  be  a  perfect  remedy  against 
all  corruption,  if  (as  Roger  Bacon  hath  it)  we  could  but 
moderate  our  selves  in  those  six  nov-riaturai  things.  ^Ifit  be 
any  disgrace^  abuse,  temporall  loss,  caluvivy,  death  of  friends, 
iinprisonment,  banishment,  be  not  troubled  ivith  it;  do  not 
feare,  be  not  angry,  grieve  not  at  it,  but  with  all  courage  sus- 
tain it.  (Gordonius,  lib.  1.  c.  15., de  conser.  vit.J  Tu  contra 
audenlior  ito.  ^If  it  be  sickness,  ill  success,  or  any  adversity, 
that  hath  caused  it,  oppose  an  invincible  courage:  fortifie  thy 
self  by  God's  word;  or  otherwise,  mala  bonis  persuadenda ;  set 

■Tusc.  ad  Apollonium.  Fracastorius.  Epist.  de  secretisartis  et 

nature,  cap.  7.  de  retard,  sen.  Rcmcdiutu  esset  contra  corniptionerti  propriam,  si 
qiiilibet  cxerceret  rep;imen  sanitatis,  quod  consistit  in  rebus  sex  non  naturalibus, 
^  Pro  aliquo  vituperio  non  indigneris,  nec  pro  amissione  alicujus  rei,  pro  morte 
alicujus,  nec  pro  carcere,  nec  pro  exilio,  nec  pro  alia  rc,  r.cc  irascaris,  nec  timeas, 
nec  doleas,  sed  cum  summa  prassenti;"i  ha:c  sustineas.  'Quod  si  incommoda 

adversitztis  inlortunia  hoc  malum  invexerint,  his  infi-a£lum  animum  opponas ;  Dei 
vejbo  ejusquc  fiducia  te  suffulcias,  &c.  Lemnius,  lib.  1.  c.  16. 
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prosperity  against  adversity:  as  we  refresh  our  eys-by  seeing 
some  pleasant  meadow,  fountain,  picture,  or  the  Hlce,  recreate 
the  minde  bv  some  contrary  object,  with  some  more  pleasing 
meditation  divert  thy  thoughts. 

Yea,  but  you  inferr  ag-s[\u,  facile  consilium  damns  aliis,  we 
can  easily  give  counsell  to  others ;  every  man,  as  the  saying  is, 
can  tame  a  shrew,  but  he  that  hath  her :  si  hie  esses,  aliier 
sentires ;  if  you  were  in  our  miserie,  you  would  finde  it  other- 
wise ;  'tis  not  so  easily  performed.  We  know  this  to  be  true; 
we  should  moderate  ourselves;  but  v^'e  are  furiously  carryed  j 
we  cannot  make  use  of  such  precepts;  we  are  overcome,  sick, 
onale  5a7zf,  distempered,  and  habituated  in  these  courses;  we 
can  make  no  resistance;  you  may  as  well  bid  him  that  is  dis- 
eased, not  to  feel  pain,  as  a  melancholy  man  not  to  feare,  not 
to  be  sad:  'tis  within  his  blood,  his  brains,  his  whole  tempe- 
rature :  it  cannot  be  removed.  But  he  may  chuse  whether  he 
will  give  way  too  far  unto  it;  he  may  in  some  sort  correct  him- 
self. A  philosopher  was  bitten  with  a  mad  dog;  and,  as  the 
nature  of  that  disease  is  to.abhorr  all  waters,  and  liquid  things, 
and  to  think  still  they  see  the  picture  of  a  dog  before  them, 
he  went,  for  all  this,  reluclante  se,  to  the  bath,  and  seeing 
there  (as  he  thought)  in  the  water  the' picture  of  a  dog,  with 
reason  overcame  this  conceit:  c/uid  ca?ii  cjim  balneo  P  what 
should  a  dog  do  in  a  bath?  a  meer  conceit.  Thou  thinkest 
thou  hearest  and  seest  divels,  black  men,  &c.  'tis  not  so  ;  'tis 
thy  corrupt  phantasie;  setle  thine  imagination  ;  thou  art  well. 
Thou  thinkest  thou  hast  a  great  nose,  thou  art  sick,  every 
man  observes  thee,  laughs  thee  to  scorn  :  perswade  thy  self 
^tis  no  such  matter:  this  is  feare  only,  and  vain  suspition. 
Thou  art  discontent,  thou  art  sad  and  heavy,  but  why  ?  upon 
Vv'hat  ground  ?  consider  of  it :  thou  art  jealous,  timorous,  su- 
spitious;  for  what  cause?  examine  it  throughly;  thou  shall 
lindc  none  at  all,  or  such  as  is  to  be  contemned,  such  as  thou 
wilt  surely  deride,  and  contemn  in  thv  self,  when  it  is  past. 
Rule  thy  self  then  with  reason;  satisfie  thy  self;  accustome  thy 
self;  wean  thy  self  from  such  foiid  conceits,  vain  feares,  strong 
imaginations,  restless  thoughts.  Thou  maist  do  it:  est  in  ?w- 
lis  assuescere  (as  Plutarch  saith)  :  we  may  frame  our  selves  as 
we  will.  As  he  that  useth  an  upright  shooe,  may  correct  the 
obliquity  or  crookedness  by  wearing  it  on  the  other  side;  we 
may  overcome  passions  if  we  will.  Qincqidd  sihi  imperavii 
animus,  ohtinuit  (as  ^  Seneca  saith)  :  nulli  tarn feii  affectus,  ut 
nan  disciplind  perdomentur :  whatsoever  the  will  desires,  she 
may  command  :  no  such  cruel  affections,  but  by  discipline  they 

•  Lib.  2.  dc  ira. 
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may  be  tamed.  Voluntarilv  tliou  wilt  not  do  this  or  that,  which 
thou  oiiglitcsl  to  do,  or  rcinun,  &;c.  but  whiMi  thou  an  lashed 
like  a  dull  jade,  thou  wilt  rt-toim  it;  fcare  of  a  whip  will  make 
thee  do,  or  not  do.  Do  thai  \  (.hjiitarily  then  which  thou  canst 
do,  and  must  do  by  compulsion  :  ihou  maist  refrain  if  thou 
^vllt,  and  master  thine  affections.  -  As,  in  a  cihj,  (saiih  Me- 
lancthon)  ///ey  do  bij  stubborn  rebeUloiis  rngues,  that  tvilL  not 
svhmit  tlwmieives  to  political  judgement,  cowpell  tlicm  by 
Jorce  ;  so-  iriust  we  do  by  our  affectiom.  If  the  heart  will  not 
lay  aside  those  vicious  rnotioiis,  and  ike  phantasie  those  fond 
imaginations,  we  have  another  form  of  govern  went  to  enforce 
and  refrain  our  outward  members,  that  they  be  not  led  by 
our  passio7is.  U appetite  will  not  obey,  let  the  moving  faculty 
overnrule  her;  let  her  resist  and  compell  her  to  do  other\vi-e. 
In  an  ague,  the  appetite  would  drink  ;  sore  eys  that  itch, 
would  be  rubbed ;  but  reason  snith  no  ;  and  therefore  the 
moving  faculty  will  not  do  it.  Our  phantasie  would  intrude  a 
thousand  feares,  suspiiions,  chiniaeras  upon  us  ;  but  we  have 
reason  to  resist;  yet  we  let  it  be  overborne  by  our  appetite. 
^  Imagination  enforce th  spirits,  which  by  an  admirable  league 
of  nature  compell  the  nerves  to  obey,  and  they  cur  severall 
limbs:  we  give  too  much  way  to  our  passions.  And  as,  to  him 
that  is  sick  of  an  ague,  all  things  are  distasteful  and  unpleasant, 
non  ex  cibi  vitio,  saith  Plutarch,  not  in  the  meat,  but  in  our 
taste;  so  many  things  are  offensive  to  us,  not  of  ihemsthTS, 
but  out  of  our  cortupt  judgement,  jealousie,  suspition,  and  the 
like  ;  we  pull  these  mischiefes  upon  our  own  heads. 

IF  then  our  judgement  be  so  depraved,  our  reason  over- 
ruled, will  precipitated,  that  we  catmot  seek  our  own  good,  or 
moderate  our  selves,  as  in  this  disease  commonly  it  is,  the  best 
way  for  ease  js  to  impart  oui'  miserie  to  some  friend,  not  to 
smother  it  up  in  our  own  breast  ;  alitur  vitivm,  crescitque,  te- 
uendo,  ^c.  and  that  which  was  most  offensive  to  us,  a  cause 
of  feare  and  griefe,  quod  nunc  te  coquit,  another  hell ;  tor 

'  Strangulat  Inclusus  dolor,  atque  exsestuat  intus, 

griefe  concealed  strangles  the  soule ;  but  when  as  we  shall  but 
impart  it  to  some  discreet,  trusty,  loving  friend,  it  is  instantly 
removed  by  his  counsell  happily,  wisdome,  perswasion,  advice, 

»  Cap.  3.  dc  affect  anim.  Ut  in  civitatibus  contumaces,  qui  non  cedunt  politico 
iinperio,  vi  coercendi  sunt;  ita  Deus  nobis  indidit  aitciam  imperii  formam ;  si 
cor  non  deponit  vitiosum  afFertum,  membra  foras  coercenda  sunt  ne  ruant  in  quod 
afFfctus  impellat;  et  locomotiva,  qua;    lierili  imperio  obtcmperat,  alteri  rcsistat. 

Imaginatio  impellit  spiriius.  ct  inde  nervi  moventur,  &c.  et  obtemperant  iina- 
ginationi  etappetitiii  mirahili  focdere,  ad  exsequendum  qii"d  juiient.  *  Ovid. 

Trist.  lib.  5.  ^  Participcs  inde  ralamitatis  nostrs  sunt;  ct,  velut  exoncrata  Ul 

nos  sarcina,  oneie  Icvamur,    Arist.  £th.  lib.  9. 
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his  crood  meanes,  which  we  could  not  otherwise  apply  unto  our 
selv?s.  A  friends  counsell  is  a  charm;  like  mandrake  wme, 
curas  sr^ni;  and  as  a  Mmll  that  is  tycd  to  a  fig-tree,  becomes 
gentle  on  a  snddain  (which  some,  saith  ^  Plutarch,  mterpret  of 
good  words),  so  is  a  savag-e,  obdurate  heart  mollified  by  taire 
speeches.  All  advcrsiiyyivdcs  ease  in  complaining  (as  =  Isi- 
dore holds)  3  and  'tis  a  solace  to  relate  it : 

friends  confabulations  are  comfortable  at  all  times,  as  fire  in 
winter,  shade  in  summer;  quale  sopor  Jesns  in  gramine,  meat 
and  drink  to  him  that  is  hungry  or  atbirst.  Democritus  colly- 
rium  is  not  so  soveraiga  to  the  eys,  as  this  is  to  the  heart ; 
o-ood  words  are  cheerful  and  powerful  of  t'ncmsclves,  but  much 
niore  from  friends,  as  so  many  props,  mutually  sustaining  each 
other,  like  i\7  and  a  wall,  which    Camerarius  hath  well  illus- 
trated in  an  emblem.    Lenit  animum  vel  simplex  s^epe  nar- 
ratio,  the  simple  narration  many  times  easeth  our  distressed 
minde  :  and  in  the  midst  of  greatest  extremities,  so  divers  have 
been  relieved,  by  ^  exonerating  themselves  to  a  faithful  friend  : 
he  sees  that  which  we  cannot  see  for  passion  and  discontent; 
he  pacifies  our  mindes;  he  will  ease  our  pain,  asswage  our  an- 
ger.   Quanta  inde  volnptas  !  quanta  secvritas  !  Chrysostome 
adds  :  what  pleasure!  what  security  by  that  meanes  1  Nothing 
so  available,  or  that  so  much  refreshcth  the  soule  of  man.  Tullie, 
as  I  remember,  in  an  epistle  to  his  dear  friend  Atticus,  much 
condoles  the  defect  of  such  a  friend.    ^  Hive  here  (saith  he) 
in  a  great  city,  ivhere  I  have  a  multitude  of  acquaintance,  hut 
not  a  man  of  all  that  company,  with  -whom  I  dare  familiarly 
Ireathe,  or  freely  jest.    Wherefore  I  expect  thee,  I  desire  thee, 
I  send  for  thee  ;  for  there  he  many  things  ivhich  trouhle  and 
onolest  me,  ivhich  had  I  hut  thee  in  presence,  I  could  quickly 
disburden  myself  of  in  a  walking  discourse.    The  like  perad- 
venture  may  he  and  he  say  vvith  that  old  man  in  the  comoedy, 

Nemo  est  meorum  amicornm  bodie, 

Apud  quera  exproraere  occulta  mea  audeam  : 

and  much  inconvenience  may  both  he  and  he  suffer  in  the 
mean  time  by  it.  He  or  he,  or  whosoever  then  labours  of  this 
malady,  by  all  meanes  let  him  get  some  trusly  friend, 

^  Semper  habens  Pyladen  aliquem,  cui  caret  Oresten, 

•Camerarius,  Embl.  26.  Cen.  2.  >>  Sympos.  lib.  6.  cap.  10.  Epist. 

8.  lib.  3.  Advfrsa  fortuna  liabct  in  querdi^  levanicntum  ;  ct  nialorura  relatio,  Sec. 
*  Alloquium  cari  juvat,  et  solamcn,  amlci.    Emblem.  54.  cent.  1.  *  As  Da- 

vid did  to  Jonathan,  1  Sam.  20.  Seneca,  Epist.  67.  s  Hie  in  civitate 

magna  et  turba  magna  neminem  rcperire  po.ssumus,  quocum  suspirare  familiariter, 
aut  jocari  libcre,  possimus.  Ouare  te  cxpcctamus,  tc  desideramus,  tc  arcessimus. 
Multa  sunt  enim,  qua;  me  solicitant  et  angunt,  quae  mihi  videor,  aurej  tuas  nactus, 
unius  ambuUliouis  sermoae  exhaurire  posse.  *  Ovid, 
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a  Pylatles,  to  whom  freely  and  securely  he  may  open  himself.  - 
For,  as  in  all  other  occurrences,  so  it  is  inthis— .S'i  rjuis  in  cce- 
Inm  ascendisset,  &c.  as  he  said  in  aTuUie,  if  a  man  had  gone  to 
heaven,  seen  the  beauty  of  the  skies,  slars  errant,  fixed,  iicc.  in- 
suavis  crit  admiratio,  it  will  do  him  no  pleasure,  except  he  have 
some  body  to  impart  what  he  hath  seen.  It  is  the  best  thing 
in  the  world,  as  Seneca  therefore  adviselh  in  such  a  case,  to 
get  a  trusty  friend,  to  n  hom  we  may  freely  and  sincerely 
pour  out  our  secrets.  Nothing  so  deiighteth  and  caselh  the 
minde,  as  ivhen  we  have  a  prepared  bosom,  to  which  our  se- 
crets  may  descend,  of  whose  conscience  ive  are  assured  as  our 
own,  whose  speech  may  ease  our  succourless  estate,  counsell 
relieve,  mirth  expell  our  mourning,  and  whose  very  sight  may 
he  acceptable  unto  us.  It  was  the  counsell  which  that  politick 
Commineus  gave  to  all  princes,  and  others  distressed  in 
minde,  by  occasion  of  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  that  was 
much  perplexed,  first  to  pray  to  God,  aiid  lay  himself  open 
to  him,  and  then  to  some  speciall  friend,  ivhom  we  hold  most 
dear,  to  tell  all  our  grievances  to  him.  Nothing  so  forcible  ' 
io  strengthen,  recreate,  and  heal  the  wounded  soule  of  a 
serable  man. 

SUBSECT.  II. 

Help  from  Friends  by  Counsell,  Comfort,  faire  and  fowl 
Meanes,  witty  Devices,  Satisfaction,  Alteration  of  his 
Course  of  Life,  removing  Objects,  &'c. 

WHEN  the  patient  of  himself  is  notable  to  resist  or  over* 
come  these  beart-eatingpassionSjhis  friends  or  physitians 
iDust  be  ready  to  supply  that  which  is  wanting.  Suce  erit  hu' 
manitatis  et  sapientice,  (which  '^Tullie  injoyneth  in  like  case) 
siqnid  erratum,  curare,  aut  improvisum,  sua  diligentid  corri- 
gere.  They  must  all  joyn ;  nec  satis  medico,  saith  Hippo- 
crates, suum  fecisse  ojficium,  nisi  suum  quoque  cegrotus,  sinim 
Qstantes,  &'c.  First  they  must  especially  beware,  a  melan- 
choly discontented  person  (be  it  in  what  kinde  of  melancholy 
soever)  never  be  left  alone  or  idle:  but,  as  physitians  prescribe 
physick,  cum  custodid,  let  them  not  be  left  unto  themselves, 
but  with  some  company  or  other,  lest  by  that  meanes  they  aggra- 

»  De  amicitia.  De  tranquil,  c.  7.    Optimum  est  amicum  fidelem  nan- 

eisci,  in  quern  secreta  nostra  infimdamus.  Nihil  aque  oblectat  aaimum,  quani  ubi 
sint  praiparata  pectora,  in  qua:  tuto  secreta  descendant,  quorum  conscientia  a;quc  ac 
tua  ;  quorum  sermo  solitudinem  leniat,  sentcntia  consilium  cxpediat,  hilarilas  tristi- 
tiam  dissipet,  conspectusque  ipse  dclectet,  «=  Comment.  I.  7.  Ad  Deum  con- 

fugiamus,  et  peccatis  veuiam  precemur,  inde  ad  amicos,  et  cui  plurimum  tri- 
buimus,  nos  patefaciamus  totos,  et  animi  vulnui  quo  aflligimur:  nihil  ad  rcficiea. 
dum  animum  cfficacius,  *  Ep.  2-  f"'-  *  Aphor.  prlro. 
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vate  and  increase  their  disease.    Non  oportet  ccgrns  hijvsmodi 
esse  solos,  vel  inter  ismtos,  vel  inter  eos  qim  non  amanl  aut 
«£?a//a/m;,  as  Rod.  a  'Fonseca,  (Torn.  \  .cnnsil.  35)  prescribes. 
Lv^tntes  custodire  solemus,  (saith     Seneca)  ne  sohtudme 
ma%  ulantur;  we  watch  a  sorrovvfidi  person,  lest  he-abuse  his 
solitariness :  and  so  should  we  do  a  melancholy  man  ;  set 
him  about  some  business,  exercise,  or  recreation,  which  may 
divert  his  thoughts,  and  still  keep  him  otherwise  intent ;  for 
his  phantasie  is°so  restless,  operative  and  quick,  that,  if  it  be 
not  in  perpetuall  action,  ever  employed,  it  will  work  upon 
it  self,  melancholize,  and  be  carryed  away  instantly  with  some 
feare,  jealousie,  discontent,  suspition,  some  vain  conceit  or 
other.    If  his  weakness  be  such,  that  he  cannot  discern  what 
is  amiss,  correct  or  satisfie,  it  behoves  them,  by  counsell,  com- 
fort, or  perswasion,  by  faire  or  fowl  meanes,  to  alienate  his 
minde  by  some  artificial  invention  or  pome  contrary  passion, 
to  remove  all  objects,  causes,  companies,  occasions,  as  may 
any  wayes  molest  him,  to  humour  him,  please  him,  divert 
him,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  by  altering  his  course  of  life,  to 
give  him  security  and  satisfaction.    If  he  conceal  his  grie- 
vances, and  will  not  be  known  of  them,  ^  they  must  observe,  ly 
his  looks,  gestures,  motions,  phantasie,  what  it  is  that  offends^ 
and  then  to  apply  remedies  unto  him.    Many  are  instantly 
cured  when  their  mindes  are  satisfied.    ^  Alexander  makes 
mention  of  a  woman,  that,  ly  reason  of  her  husbands  long 
absence  171  travel,  was  exceeding  peevish  and  melancholy ;  but 
when  she  heard  her  husband  ivas  returned,  beyond  all  expec- 
tation, at  the  first  sight  of  him,  she  was  freed  from  all  feare, 
imthoiit  help  of  any  other  physick  restored  to  her  former 
health.    Trincavellius  (consil.  12.  lib,  \J  hath  such  a  story  of 
a  Venetian,  that  being  much  troubled  with  melancholy,  and 
ready  to  dye  for  grief e,  when  he  heard  his  laife  was  brought  ta 
led  hf  a  son,  instantly  recovered.    As  Alexander  concludes, 
*  if  our  imaginations  be  not  inveterate,  by  this  art  they  may 
be  cured,  especially  if  they  proceed  from  such  a  cause.  No 
better  way  to  satisfie,  than  to  remove  the  object,  cause,  occa- 
sion, if  by  any  art  or  meanes  possible  we  may  finde  it  out.  If 
he  grieve,  stand  in  feare,  be  in  suspilion,  suspence,  or  any  way 
molested,  secure  him;  solvitur  malum:   give   him  satis- 
faction ;  the  cure  is  ended :  alter  his  course  of  life,  there  needs 

»  Epist.  10.  Obscrvaiulo^motus,  gestus,  manus,  pedes,  oculos,  phiinta-, 

siatn.  Piso.  '  •  Mulicr,  mclanchtjlia  -orrepta  ex  longa  viri  peicgrinaUoiie,  et 
jracunUe  omnibus  respondens,  qnuin  niaritus  doimim  leversus  practer  spem,  &c. 
i  Prae  dolore  moriturus,  quum  nuntintum.  es  et  uxoreni  pcperisse  filiuin,  sui)ito  rtcu- 
peravit.  «  Nisi  affectus  longo  tetnpore  infestavi  rit,  t;ili  artificio  iinaginationis 

curare  oportet,  praesertim  ubl  malum  ab  his,  vclut  a  priiuaria  cautsa,  occasioiicai 
habuerit. 
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no  other  pbysick.    If  the  party  be  sad,  or  otherwise  affected 
consider 'IVallianus)  the  manner  of  it,  all  cirawisianl 
ces,  andjorthwitk  make  a  suddain  alteration,  by  removing 
the  occasions  ;  avoid  all  terrible  objects,  heard  or  seen,  ^  mon- 
stroiis  and  prodigious  aspects,  tales  of  divels,  spirits,  ghosts, 
tragical!  stories:  to  such  as  are  in  feare,  they  strike  a^grcat  im- 
pression, renew  maTiy  times,  and  recall  such  chimeras  and  ter- 
rible fictions  into  their  mindes.    ^  Make  not  so  much  as  men- 
tion of  them,  in  private  talk,  or  a  dumb  shew  tending  to  that 
purpose :  such  things  (saith  Galateus)  are  offensive  to  their 
imaginations.   And  to  those  that  arc  now  in  sorrow,  '^Seneca 
forbids  all  sad  companions,  and  such  as  lament;  a  groaning 
companion  is  an  enemy  to  quietnas.    =  Or  if  there  be  any  sucIl 
party,  at  whose  presence  the  patient  is  not  well  pleased,  he 
■must  be  removed :  gentle  speeches  and  faire  vieanes  must  first 
le  tryed;  no  harsh  language  used,  or  unco  tnf or  table  words,; 
not  expel,  as  some  do,  one  madness  with  another;  he  that  so  doth 
is  madder  than  the  patient  himself:  all  things  must  be  quietly 
composed;  eversa  non  evertenda,  sed  erigenda,  \.\\\x\g?>  down 
must  not  be  dejected,  but  reared,  as  Crato  counselleih  :  ^  lie 
must  be  quieily  and  gently  used;  and  we  should  not  do  any 
thing  against  his  minde,  but  by  little  and  little  effect  it.  As  an 
horse  that  starts  at  a  drum  or  trumpet,  and  will  not  endure 
the  shooting  of  a  peece,  may  be  so  manned  by  art,  and  ani- 
mated, that  he  can  not  only  endure,  but  is  much  more  ge- 
nerous at  the  hearing  of  such  things,  much  more  couragious 
than  before,  and  much  delighteth  in  it;  they  must  not  be  re- 
formed ex  abrupio,  but,  by  all  art  and  insinuation,  made  to 
such  companies,  aspects,  objects,  they  could  not  formerly  away 
with.    Many  at  first  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  a  srreen 
wound,  a  sick  man,  which  afterward  become  good  chvrurp-e- 
ons,  bold  empericks.    A  horse  starts  at  a  rotten  post  afar  off, 
which  coming  near,  he  quietly  passeth.    ^Tis  much  in  the 
inanner  of  making  such  kinde  of  persons:  be  they  never  so 
averse  from  company,  bashful,  solitary,  timorous,  they  may  be 
made  at  last,  with  those  Roman  matrons,  to  desire  nothing 
more  than,  in  a  publike  shew,  to  see  a  full  company  of  gladi- 
ators breath  out  their  last. 

»Lib,  1.  cap.  16.  Si  cxtristitia  aut  alio  affectu  coeperit,  specicm  considera,  aut 
aliud  quid  eorum,  nuic  subitam  aherationem  facere  possiint.  *  Evitandi 

monstrifici  aspectus,  &c.  '  Neque  enim  tarn  actio  aut  recordatio  rcrum  hu». 

jusmudi  displicit,  sed  iis  vel  gestus  altcrius  imaginationi  aduinbrare  vchementer 
molestum.    Galat.  dc  nior.  cap.  7.  •'Tranquil.  Praecipue  vitentur  tri,-tes, 

et  omnia  deplorantes :  tranquil!  itati  inimicus  est  comes  perturbatus  omnia  gcmens, 
•  Illorum  quoque  hominum,  a  quorum  consortio  abhorrent,  prxseniia  amovcnda, 
nec  sermonibus  ingratis  obtundendi.  Si  quis  insaniam  ab  insania  sic  curari  a:stimat, 
ftproterve  utitur,  magisquam  asger  insanit.  Crato,  consil.  181.  ScoUiii.  '^Mo^. 
liter  ac  suaviler  a-ger  tracictur,  nec  ad  ea  adigatur  qu<e  non  curat. 
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If  they  may  not  otherwise  be  accust  me  '  to  ^Took  such  dis- 
tasteful and  displea>mg  objects,  the  best  way  then  is  generally 
to  avoid  them.  ■JVlontanus,  consil.  229,  to  the  earl  of  Mont- 
fort  a  courtier,  and  his  melantholy  patient,  adviseth  him  to 
leave  the  court,  by  reason  of  those  continuall  discontents, 
crosses,  abuses,  cares,  suspifioiis,  emulations,  ambhio?!,,  angevy 
jeuloiisie,  which  thai  place  afforded,  and  which  surely  camedt 
him  to  be  so  melancholy  at  ihejirst: 

Maxima  quaeque  domus  servis  est  plena  superbis : 

a  company  of  scoffers  and  proud  Jacks,  are  commonly  conver- 
sant and  attendant  in  such  places,  and  ablejo  make  any  man 
that  is  of  a  soft  quiet  disposition  (as  many  times  they  do)  ex 
stiillo  insanum,  if  once  they  humour  him,  a  very  ideot,  or 
stark  mad  :  a  thing  too  much  practised  in  all  common  so- 
cieties; and  they  have  no  better  sport  than  to  make  themselves 
merry  by  abusing  some  silly  fellow,  or  take  advantage  of  ano- 
ther mans  weakness.  In  such  cases,  as  in  a  plague,  the  best 
remedy  is  d/o,  longe,  tarde,  (for  such  a  party,  especially  if 
he  be  apprehensive,  there  Can  be  no  greater  miserie)  to  get  him 
quickly  gone  far  enough  off,  and  not  to  be  over-hasty  in  his 
return.'  If  he  be  so  stupid,  that  he  do  not  apprehend  it,  his 
friends  should  take  some  order,  and  by  their  discretion  supply 
that  which  is  wanting  in  him,  as  in  all  other  cases  they  ought 
to  do.  If  they  see  a  man  melancholy  given,  solitary,  averse 
from  company,  please  himself  with  such  private  and  vain  me- 
ditations, though  he  delight  in  it,  they  ought  by  all  meanes  to 
«eek  to  divert  him,  to  dehort  him,  to  tell  him  of  the  event  and 
danger  that  may  come  of  it.  If  they  see  a  man  idle,  that,  by 
reason  of  his  meanes  otherwise,  will  betake  himself  to  no  course 
of  life,  they  ought  seriously  to  admonish  him,  he  makes  a 
noose  to  intangle  himself,  his  want  of  employment  will  be  his 
undoing.  If  he  have  sustained  any  great  loss,  suffered  are- 
pulse,  disgrace,  8cc.  if  it  be  possible,  relieve  him.  If  he  de- 
sire ought,  let  him  be  satisfied;  if  in  suspence,  feare,  suspition,. 
let  him  be  secured  :  and  if  it  may  conveniently  be,  give  him 
his  hearts  content;  for  the  body  cannot  be  cured  till  the  minde 
be  satisfied.  ''Socrates,  in  Plato,  would  prescribe  no  physick 
for  Charmides  hcad-ake,  till  first  he  had  eased  his  trouble-^ 
some  minde  ;  body  and  soide  must  be  cured  together ,  as  head>, 
M.nd  eys. 

'  Oculum  non  curabis  sine  toto  capita, 
ISJec  caput  sine  toto  corpore, 
Nec  totum  corpus  sine  anima. 

•Ob  suspiciones,  curas,  asmulationem,  ambit.onem,  ir-s.  &:r.  quas  locus  ille 
ininistrat,  ct  qua;  fecisscnt  nielancholicum.  '   •'Niii    lius  ai.  mum  turbatissi- 

mum  curasset;  jiec  ocu'.i  sine  japite,  ncQ  corpu*  sine  snima  curan  jotcst.  «  E 
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If  tliat  may  not  b^  hoped  or  expected,  yet  ease  him  with  com- 
fort, chcarf'ul  speeches,  faire  promises,  and  good  words;  per- 
swadc  him  ;  advise  hiiii.  Many,  saith  "  Galen,  have  been  cured 
hi^  good  co/nisell  and  persivasion  alone.  Heaviness  of  the  heart 
of  man  dolh  bring  it  down;  hut  a  good  word  rejoycrJJi  it  (Prov. 
12.  25)  ;  and  there  is  he  that  speakelh  word^  like  the  pricking 
of  a  sword;  but  the  tongue  of  a  wise  man  is  health  (Ver.  18) : 
oralio  namque  savcii  animi  est  reviedium;  a  gentle  speech  is 
the  true  cure  of  a  wounded  soulc,  as  ^'Plutarch  contends  out 
of^schyUis  and  E^iripidcs  :  if  it^  be  wisely  adminisired,  it 
easeth  griefe  and  pain,  an  divers  remedies  do  many  other  dis- 
eases ;  'tis  incaniationis  instar,  a  charm,  cesl'uantis  animi  re- 
frigerium,  that  true  nepenthes  of  Homer,  which  was  no  In- 
dian planter  faigined  medicine,  which  Epidamna,  Thonis  wife, 
sent  Helena  for  a  token,  as  Macrohius,  7.  Saiurnal.  Goropius, 
Hermet.  lib.  Q.  Greg.  Nazianzen,  and  others,  suppose,  but 
opportunity  of  speech :  for  Helena's  bowl,  Medea's  unction, 
Venus  girdle,  Circe's  cup,  cannot  so  inchant,  so  forciblv  move 
or  alter,  as  it  doth.  A  letter,  sent  or  read  will  do  as  much  ; 
multum  alienor,  quum  tuas  literas  lego  ;  I  aiii  much  cased, 
as  "^Tullie  writ  to  Pomponius  Atticus,  when  T  read  thy  letters  j 
and  as  Jiilianus  the  Apostate  once  signified  to  Maximus  the 
philosopher — as  Alexander  slept  with  Homer's  works,  so  do  I 
with  thine  epistles,  tainqu.am  PcEoniis  medicamenfh,  easqiie 
assidue  tanqiiam  recentes  et  novas  iteramus:  scribe  ergo,  et 
assidue  scribe;  or  else  come  thy  self;  amiciis  ad  amicum 
venies,.  Assuredly  a  wise  and  well  spoken  man  may  do  what 
he  wlil  in  such  a  case  :  a  good  oratour  alone,  as  ''Tullie  holds, 
can  alter  affections  by  power  of  his  eloquence,  comfort  such  as 
are  afflicted,  erect  such  as  are  depressed,  expell  and  mitigate 
feare,  lust,  anger,  &c.  And  how  powerful!  is  the  charm  of  a 
discreet  and  dear  friend  ? 

Ille  regit  dictis  aniraos,  et  temperat  iras. 

What  may  not  he  effect?  as  eChremes  told  Menedemns, 
tear  not ;  conceal  it  npt,  0  friend  ;  but  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
troubles  thee;  and  I  shall  surely  help  thee  by  comfort,  coun- 
sell,  or  in  the  matter  it  self.  ^  Arnoldus  (lib.  breviar.  cap.  \8j 
speakes  of  an  usurer  in  his  time,  that,  upon  a  loss  much  me- 
lancholy and  discontent,  was  so  cured.  As  miagmaiion, 
feare,  griefe,  cause  such  passions,  so  conceits  alone,  rectihcd  by 

•  Et  nos  nonpaucosssnavimus,  animi  niotibns  ad  debitum  revocatis.  lib.  1.  dc 
.anit  tuer  d  ^  ^  Con.sol.  ad  Apolloniam.  Si  quis  sapiculcr  et  suo  icmpor, 
Jh  bot  remediamorbisdiversis  divensa  sum:  dolenicm  scrmo  benii^nus  sublevat. 
^AiS2.  Ipil  ^  De  nat.  deovu.n.  Consohtur  affliaos  ;  ^^V^-;^;^^. 

timorc  -  ciiniclitatcs  imprimis,  et  iracundias,  comprimit.  heauton.  -"-^t-  x- 

Scxn  V  Setuc;  n?  vercre;  crede,  inquam,  mihi;  aut  consolando,  aut  coumI.^ 
ait juvero  '  Novi  fcncraluiem  avarum  apud  mcos  mc  curatum,  qui  mulura 

pecuniam  aniiserat. 
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<Tood  hope,  counscll,  &c.  are  able  again  to  help  :  and  'tis  in- 
Sedible  how  much  ihey  can  do  in  such  a  case,  as  ^Trinca- 
velHus  ilhistrates  by  an  exariiple  of  a  patient  of  his.  Porphy- 
rins the  philosopher  (in  Plotinus  life,  written  by  him)  relates, 
that,  being  in  a  discontented  humour  through  unsutierable 
anguish  of  minde,  he  v  as  going  to  make  away  himself:  but, 
mSling  by  chance  his  master  Plotinus,  who  perceiving  by 
his  dis?ractcd  looks  al!  was  not  well,  urged  him  to  confess  his 
griefe;  which  when  he  had  heard,  he  used  such  comfortable 
speeches,  that  he  redeemed  him  e  faucibiis  EreZ-i,  pacified  his 
unquiet  minde,  insomuch  that  he  was  easily  reconciled  io  him- 
self, and  much  abashed  to  think  afterwards  that  he  should  ever  • 
entertain  so  vile  a  motion.  By  all  meanes,  therefore^  faire  pro- 
mises, good  words,  gentle  perswasions,  are  to  be  used,  not  to 
be  too  nilourous  at  first,  ^or  io  insult  over  them,  not  to  deride^ 
neglecti^or  contemn,  hut  rather,  as  Lemnius  exhorteth,  to 
pitlij,  and  by  all  plausible  meanes  to  seek  to  reduce  them :  but 
if  satisfaction  may  not  be  had,  mild  courses,  promises,  com- 
fortable speeches,  and  good  counsell  will  not  take  place ;  then, 
as  Christophorus  a  Vega  determines,  lib.  3.  cap.  14.  de  Mel, 
to  handle  them  more  roughly,  to  threaten  and  chide,  saith 
•^Altomarus,  terrific  sometimes,  or,  as  Salvianus  will  have 
them,  to  be  lashed  and  whipped,  aswe  do  by  a  starting  horse, 
'4hat  is  affrighted  without  a  cause,  or,  as  ^  Rhasis  adviscth, 
one  while  to  speak  faire  and  flatter,  another  while  to  terrifie 
and  chide,  as  they  shall  see  cause. 

When  none  of  these  precedent  remedies  will  avail,  it  will 
not  be  amiss,  which  Savanarola  and  ^lian  Montaltus  so 
much  commend,  clavum  clavo  pellere,  Ho  drive  out  one  pas-  , 
sion  with  another,  or  by  some  contrary  passion,  as  they  do 
bleeding  at  nose  by  letting  blood  in  the  arm,  to  expell  one  feare 
with  another,  one  griefe  with  another,  s  Christophorus  a  Vega 
accounts  it  rationall  physick,  7io?i  alienum  a  ratione  :  and 
Lemnius  much  approves  it,  to  use  an  hard  wedge  to  an  hard 
knot,  to  drive  out  one  disease  with  another,  to  pull  out  a 
tooth,  or  wound  him,  to  geld  him,  •'saith  Platerus,  as  they 
did  epilepitical  patients  of  old,  because  it  quite  alters  the  tem- 
perature, that  the  pain  of  the  one  may  mitigate  the  griefe  of 

'  Lib.  1.  consil.  12.  Incrcdibile  diftu  quantum  juvent.  ^  Nemo  istiusmodi 

conditionis  hominibus  insultet,  aut  in  illos  sit  severior ;  verum  miserias  potius  indo- 
lescat,  viccmque  dcplorct.  lib.  2.  cap^  16.  Cap.  7.  Idem  Piso  Lauventius, 

cap.  8.  Quod  timet  nihil  est,  ubi  cogitur  et  videt.  Una  vice  blandi- 

antnr,  una  vice  iisdem  terrorem  incutiant.  Si  vero  fuerit  ex  novo  malo 

audito,  vel  ex  animi  accidente,  aut  de  amissionc  merciiim,  aut  morte  amici,  intro- 
ducantur  nova  contraria  his,  qnie  ipsum  ad  gaudia  movcant;  de  hoc  semper  niti  de- 
beraus,  &c.  B  Lib.  3,  cap.  L!.  ^  Cap.  3.  Casliatio  olim  a  velcribus  usa 

in  morbis  dcsperatis,  &c. 
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the  other;  ^andlhneiv  one  that  was  so  cured  of  a  quartan 
ague,  by  the  suddain  coming  of  his  enemies  upon  him.  If  we 
may  bcleeve  Pliny,  whom  Sculiger  calls  mendaciorum palrem, 
tlie  father  of  lyes,  O.  Fabius  Maximus,  that  renov.'ned  consul 
of  Home,  in  a  battel  fought  with  the  king  of  the  AUobroges  at 
the  river  Isauriis,  was  so  rid  of  a  quartan  ague.  Valesius,  in 
his  controversies,  holds  this  an  excellent  remedy,  and,  if  it 
be  discreetly  used  in  this  malady,  better  than  any'physick. 

Sometimes  again,  by  some  '^faigned  lye,  strange  news,  witty- 
device,  artificlall  invention,  it  is  not  amiss  to  deceive  them. 
^As  they  hate  those,  saith  Alexander,  that  neglect  or  deride, 
so  they  will  give  ear  to  such  as  will  sooth  them  up.  If  they 
say  they  have  swallowed  frogs,  or  a  snake,  by  all  meanes 
grant  it,  and  tell  them  you  can  easily  cure  it:  'tis  an  ordi- 
nary thing.  Philodotus  the  physitian  cured  a  melancholy  king, 
that  thought  his  head  was  off,  by  putting  a  leaden  cap  thereon ; 
the  weight  made  him  perceive  it,  and  freed  him  of  his  fond 
imagiaiation.  A  woman,  in  the  said  Alexander,  swallowed  a 
serpent,  as  she  thought;  he  gave  her  a  vomit,  and  conveyed  a 
serpent,  such  as  she  conceived,  into  the  bason ;  upon  the 
sight  of  it,  she  was  amended.  The  pleasantest  dotage  that  ever 
I  read,  saith  ^Lauren'tius,  was  of  a  gentleman  at  Senes  in  Italy, 
who  was  afraid  to  piss,  lest  all  the  town  should  be  drowned; 
the  physitians  caused  the  bells  tp  be  rung  backward,  and  told 
him  the  town  was  on  fire ;  whereupon  he  made  water,  and  was 
immediately  cured.  Another  supposed  his  nose  so  big  that  he 
should  dash  it  against  the  wall,  if  he  stirred  j  his  physitian  took 
a  great  peece  of  flesh,  and  holding  it  in  his  hand,  pinched  him 
by  the  nose,  making  him  beleeve  that  flesh  was  cut  from  it. 
Forestus  fobs.  lib.  \)  had  a  melancholy  patient,  who  thovight 
he  was  dead:  ^  he  put  a  fellow  in  a  chest,  like  a  dead  man,  by 
his  beds  side,  and  made  him  rear  himself  a  little,  and  eat :  the 
melancholy  7nan  asked  the  counterfeit,  whether  dead  men  use  to 
eat  meat  P  he  told  him  yea  ;  whereupon  he  did  eat  likewise, 
and.was  cured.  Lemnius  (lib.  2.  cap.  6.  de.  4.  complex.)  hath 
many  such  instances,  and  Jovianus  Pontanus  (lib.  4.  cap.  2.  of 
Wisd.J  of  the  like  :  but  amongst  the  rest  I  flnde  one  most  me- 
morable, registred  in  the  s  French  Chronicles,  of  an  advocate 

"Lib.  1.  cap.  5.  Sic  morbummorbo,  ut  clavum  clavo,  retundimus,  ct  malo  nodo 
malum  cuneum  adhibemus.  Novi  ego  qui  cx  subito  hostium  incursu,  et  inopinato 
timore,  quartanam  depulerat.  ""Lib.  7-  cap.  50.  In  acie  pugnans  febrcquar- 

tana  libciatuscst.         «  ]acchinus,c.  15.  in  9  Rhasis.  Mont.  cap.  26.  Lib.  1. 

cap.  16.  Aversantur  eos  qui  corum  affeftus  rident,  contemnunt.  Si  ranas  et  viperas 
corned  isse  se  putant  conccdere  debemus,  et  spem  de  cura  facere.  'Cap.  8. 

dc  mel.  ''  Cistam  posuit  ex  mcdicorum  consilio^prope  eum,  in  quemaliur* 

-■^e  mortuanj  fingentcra  posuij ;  hie  in  cista  jaccus,  &c.  «  Scrres,  1550. 
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of  Paris  before  mentioned,  who  beleeved  verily  he  was  dead, 
&c.  I  read  a  multitude  of  examples,  of  melancholy  men 
cured  by  such  artiiiciall inventions. 

SUBSECT.  JII. 

Music  It  a  remedy. 

MANY  and  sundry  are  the  meanes  which  philosophers 
and  pliysitians  have  prescribed  to  exhilarate  a  sorrow- 
full  heart,  to  divert  those  fixed  and  intent  cares  and  meditations, 
which  in  this  malady  so  much  offend;  but  in  my  judgement, 
none  so  present,  none  so  powerfully  none  so  app^)site,  a^  a  cup 
of  strong  drink,  mirth,  mnsick,  and  merry  company.  Ecclus. 
40.  20.  Irvine  and  nmsickrejoijce  the  lieai't.  ^Rhasis  (cont, 
g.  Tract.  15^,  Aitomarus  fcap.  7J ,  ^hanus  Montaltus  fc.  Q6J, 
Ficinus,  Bened.  Victor.  Faventinus,  are  almost  immoderate  in 
the  comnicndation  of  it ;  a  most  forcible  medicine  ^  Jacchinus 
calls  it:  Jason  Pratensis,  a. most  admirable  thing,  and  worthy 
of  consideration,  that  can  so  mollifie  the  minde,  and  stay 
those  tempestuous  affections  of  it.  Musica  est  mentis  me di- 
cina  moeslce,  a  roring-meg  against  melancholy,  to  rear  and 
revive  the  languishing  soule ;  ^  affecting  not  only  the  ears,  hut 
the  very  arteries,  the  vital  and  animal  spirits,  it  erects  the 
7ninde,  and  makes  it  nhnhle.  Lemnius  instit,  cap.  44.  This 
it  will  effect  in  the  most  dull,  severe,  and  sorrowfull  soules, 
^  expell  griefe  with  mirth ;  and  if  there  he  any  clouds,  dust, 
or  dregs  of  cares  yet  lurking  in  our  thoughts,  most  power- 
fully  it  wipes  them  all  away,  (Salisbur.  polit.  lib.  Leap.  6J  ; 
and  that  which  is  more,  it  will  perform  all  this  in  an  instant — 
^  chear  up  the  countenance,  expell  austerity,  bring  in  hilarity 
(Girald.  Camh.  cap.  12.  Topog.  Hiber.J  inform  our  man- 
ners,  mitigate  anger.  Athenaeus  (Dipnosophist.  lib.  14.  cap, 
\0J  calleth  it  an  infinite  treasure  to  such  as  are  endowed 
with  it. 

Dulcisonum  reficit  tristia  corda  melos.  (Eobanus  Hessus) 

Many  other  properties  ^Cassiodorus  (epist.  4j  reckons  up  of 
this  our  divine  musick,  not  only  to  expell  the  greatest  griefeSj 

'  In  9  Rhasis.  Magnam  vim  ha  "^.t  musica;  Cap,  de  Mania.  Admiranda  pro- 
fecto  res  est,  et  digna  expcnsione,  quod  son'orum  concinnitas  mentem  emolliat,  sis- 
tatque  procellosas  ipsius  affectioncs.  Langnens  animus  inde  erigitur  et 

reviviscit;  nec  tarn  aures  afRcit,  scd  et  sonitu  per  arterias  undique  difFuso,  spiritus 
turn  vitales  turn  animales  excitat,  mentem  reddens  agilem,  &c.  Musica 
venustate  sua  mentes  severiores  capit,  &c.  "  Animos  tristes  subito  exhilarat,  nu- 

bilos  vultus  serenat,  austeritatem  rcponit,  jncunditatem  cxponit,  barharienique  farit 
deponere  gentcs,  mores  instituit  iracundiam  mitigat.  '  Cithara  tristitiam  jucundatj 
tymidos  furores  attenuat,  cruentam  Sccvitiara  biande  reficitj  languorem,  &c. 
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but  it  doth  exiemiate  feares  and  furies,  appeaselh  cruelly, 
abateth  heaviness  ;  and,  to  such  as  are  luatchfnll,  it  causelh 
qinet  rest;  it  takes  away  spleen  and  haired,  be  it  instrumcn- 
lall,  vocal),  with  strings,  winde,  »  quce  a  spirilu,  sine  maiuium 
dexteritate,  gulerneiur,  &c.  it  cures  all  irksomeness  and 
heaviness  of  the  soule.    Labouring  men,  that  sing  to  their 
work,  can  tell  as  much ;  and  so  can  souldiers  when  they  go  to 
fight,  whom  terrour  of  death  cannot  so  "much  affright,  as  the 
sound  of  trumpet,  drum,  fife,  and  such  like  musick,  animates; 
metus  enim  mortis,  as  Ccnsorinus  inlbrmeth  us,  musicd  depel- 
Ut2ir.    It  viakes  a  child  qnietf  the  nurses  song;  and  many 
times  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  on  a  suddain,  bells  ringing,  a 
car-mans  whistle,  a  boy  singing  some  ballad  tune  early  in  the 
street,  alters,  revives,  recreates  a  restless  patient  that  cannot 
.sleep  in  the  night,  &c.    In  a  word,  it  is  so  powerful!  a  thing 
that  it  ravisheth  the  soule,  regina  sensuum,  the  queen  of  the 
senses,  by  sweet  pleasure  (which  is  an  happy  cure) ;  and  corpo- 
rall  tunes  pacific  our  incorporcall  soule;  sine  ore  loquens,  domi- 
natum  in  animam  exercet,  and  carryes  it  beyond  it  self,  helps, 
elevates,  extends  it.    Scaliger  fexercit.  302j  gives  a  reason  of 
these  effects,    becaiise  the  spirits  about  the  heart  take  in  that 
-trembling  and  dancing  ayr  into  the  body,  are  move'd  together, 
and  stirred  up  with  it,  or  else  the  minde,  as  some  suppose,  har- 
monically composed,  is  roused  up  at  the  tunes  of  musick.  And 
'tis  not  only  men  thai  are  so  affected,  but  almost  all  other 
creatures.    You  know  the  tale  of  Hercules,  Gallus,  Orpheus, 
and  Amphion,   ffelices  animas  Ovid  calls  them)  that  could 
saxa  movere  sono  testiidinis,  &c.  make  stocks  and  stones,  as 
well  as  beasts,  and  other  animals,  dance  after  theifr  pipes  :  the 
dog  and  hare,  woolf  and  lamb. 

(Vicinumque  lupo  preebuit  agna  latus) 

idamosus  graculus,  stridula  comix,  et  Jovis  aquila,  as  Phi- 
lostratus  describes  it  in  his  images,  stood  all  gaping  upon  Or- 
pheus; and  ^  trees,  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  came  to  bear  him  ; 

Et  comitem  quercuin  pinus  arnica  trahit. 

Arion  made  fish  follow  him,  which,  as  common  experi- 
ence evinceth,  ^  are  much  affected  with  musick.  All  singing 
birds  are  much  pleased  .with  it,  especially  nightingales,  if  we 
may  beleeve  Calcagninus;  and  bees  amongst  the  rest,  though 
they  be  flying  away,  when  they  hear'- any  tingling  sound,  wdl 
Urry  behind.     ^ Harts,    hindes,   horses,    dogs,  bears,  are 

«  Pet.  Aretiiie,        *  Castilio,  deaulic.  lib.  1.  fol.  27.  '  I-il'-      NaUli.  cap. 

12.  Quod  spiritus,  qui  in  cordc  agitant,  trcmulum  et  subsaltantem  rccipiunt 

»ercin  in  pectus,  et  inde  excitantur,  a  spiritu  musculi  moventur,  &c,  •  Ar- 

borcs  radicibus  avulsK,  Sec.  ^  M.  Carew  of  Anthony,  in  dcscript.  Cornwal, 

saith  of  whales,  that  they  will  come  and  shew  themselves  dancing  at  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  fol.  35.  1.  et  fol.  154.  2.  book.  e  Dc  cervo,  c^uo,  cane,  urso,  idci» 
•onvpertum ;  miuica  iiHiciuatur. 
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exceedivgly  delighted  with  it,  Seal,  exerc.  302.  Elephants 
Agrippa  adds,  lib.  2.  cap.  24.  and  in  Lydia  in  the  midst  of  a 
Jake  there  be  certain  IJoating  islands,  (if  ye  will  beleeve  it)  that, 
after  musick,  will  dance. 

But  to  leave  all  declamatory  speeches  in  praise  of  divine 
musick,  I  will  confine  niy  self  to  my  proper  subject :  bfesides 
that  excellent  power  it  hath  to  expell  many  other  diseases,  it  is 
a  soveraign  remedy  against  ''despair  and  melancholy,  and  will 
drive  away  the  divel  himself.  Canus',  a  Rhodian  fidler  in  '  Phi- 
lostratus,  when  Apollonius  was  inquisitive  to  know  what  he 
could  do  with  his  pipe,  lold  him,  that  he  would  make  a  me- 
lancholy man  merry ^  and  him  that  was  merry  muck  merryer 
than  I'eJ'ore,  a  lover  more  enamoured^  a  religious  man  more 
devout.  Ismcnias  the  Theban,  ''Chiron  the  Ccntaure,  is  said 
to  have  cured  this  and  many  other  diseases  by  nmsick  alone  : 
as  now  they  do  those,  saith  =Bodine,  that  are  troubled  with  S^, 
Vitus  Bedlam  dance.  '^Timolheus  the  musician  compelled 
Alexander  to  skip  up  and  down,  and  leave  his  dinner  (like  the 
tale  of  the  fryer  and  the  boy)  ;  whom  Austin  fde  civ.  Dei.  lib. 
17.'  cap.  14.J  so  much  commends  for  it.  Who  halh  not  heard 
how  David's  harmony  drove  away  the  evil  spirits  from  king 
Saul  ?  (1  Sam.  16)  and  Elisha,  when  he  was  much  troubled 
by  importunate  kings,  called  for  a  minstrel ;  and,  luhen  he  play- 
ed, the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him  "(2  Kings  3) .  Censo- 
rinus  (denatali  cap.  I2j  reports  how  Asclepiades  the  physitiaii 
helped  many  frantick  persons  by  this  meanes,  phreneticorum- 
mentes  morbo  turbatas. — Jason  Pralensis  (cap.  cle  ManidJ 
hath  many  examples,  how  Clinias  and  Empedocles  cured  some 
desperately  melancholy,  and  some  mad,  by  this  our  musick; 
which  because  it  hath  such  excellent  vertues,  belike,  ^  Homer 
brings  in  Phemius  playing,  and  the  Muses  singing  at  the  ban- 
quet of  the  gods.  Aristotle  Polit.  I.  8.  c.  5,  Plato  2,  de  legi- 
Ins,  highly  approve  it,  and  so  do  all  politicians.  The  Greeks, 
Romans,  have  graced  musick,  and  made  it  one  of  the  liberall 
sciences,  though  it  be  now  become  mercenary.  All  civill  com- 
monwealths allow  itt  Cneius  Manlius  (as  '■Livius  relates)  A°. 
ab  urb.  cond.  567,  brought  first  out  of  Asia  to  Rome  singing 
wenches,  players,  jesters,  and  all  kinde  of  musick  to  their  feasts. 

»  Numen  inest  numeris.  ^  Saspe  graves  morbos  modulatum  carmen  abegit, 

Et  despcratis  conciliavit  opcm.  'Lib.'  5.  cap.  7.    Moerentibus  inocrorem 

adimam,  laetant  ill  vero  seipso  reddam  hilariorem,  amantem  calidiorem,  religio- 
sum  divino  numine  correptum,  et  ad  Deos  colendos  paratiorem.  Natalis 
Comes,  Myth.  lib.  4.  cap.  12.  "  Lib.  5.  de  rep.  Curat  musica  furorcm  Sanfti 

Viti.  .  '^Exilirc  c  convlvio.  Cardan,  swbtil.  lib.  13.  olliadl. 

Libro  9.  cap.  1,  Psaltrias,  sambucistriasque,  et  convivialia  ludoruro  oblcftamenta 
addita  epulis,  ex  Asia  invcxit  in  urbem, 
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Ypur  princes,  emporours,  and  persons  of  any  quality,  main- 
tain it  in  their  courts  :  no  mirth  without  musick.  S'.  Thomas 
More,  in  his  absoUite  Utopian  common-vvcahh,  allows  mu- 
sick as  an  appendix  to  every  meal,  ^iid  that  throughout,  to  all 
sons.  ,  Epictetus  calls  mensam  vnitampra^sepe,  a  table  without 
iTiusick  a  manger;  for  the  concml  of  m  am  ians  at  a  havquel  in 
a  carbuncle  set  in  gold ;  and  as  the  signet  of  an  emerald  well 
trimmed  with  gold,  so  is  the  melody  of  musick  in  a  pleasant 
lanqaet.  Ecclus.  3^2.  v.  5,  6.  "  Lewis  the  eleventh,  when  he. 
invited  Edward  the  fourth  to  come  to  Paris,  told  him,  that,  as 
a  princip;ill  part  of  his  entertainment,  he  should  hear  sweet 
voyces  of  children,  lonick  and  Lydian  tunes,  exquisite  musick, 

he  should  have  a  ,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Burbon  to  be  his 

confessour;  which  he  used  as  a  most  plausible  argument,  as  to 
a,  sensuall  man  indeed  it  is.  ^'/.ucian,  in  Ins  book  de  sal tationOf 
is  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  tie  took  infinite  delight  in  sing-r 
ing,  dancing,  musick,  womens  comj)any,  and  such  like  plea- 
sures;  and  if  thou  (saith  he)  didst  hut  hear  them  play  and 
dance,  Iknoiu  thoji  wonldst  he  so  well  pleased  with  the  object y 
that  tliouwouMst  dance  for  company  tliy  self:  without  doubt 
thou  wilt  be  taken  luith  it:  So  Scahgcr  ingenuously  confess- 
eth,  exercit.  274.  am  beyond  all  measure  affected  with 
musick}  I  do  most  luilUngly  behold  them  dance;  I  am  mightily 
detained  and  allured  ivitii  that  grace  and  comeliness  of  fair  e 
women;  I  am  well  pleased  to  he  idle  amongst  them.  And 
\vhat  vong  man  is  not  ?  As  it  is  acceptable  and  conducing 
to  most,  so  especially  to  a  melancholy  man  ;  provided  alwayes, 
his  disease  proceed  not  originally  from  it,  that  he  be  not  some 
light  inamorato,  some  idle  phantastick,  who  capers  in  conceit 
all  the  day  long,  and  thinks  of  nothing  else,  but  how  to  make 
jigs,  sonnets,  madrigals,  in  commendation  of  his  mistriss. 
In  such  cases,  musick  is  most  pernicious,  as  a  spur  to  a  fre(^ 
horse  will  make  him  run  himself  blind,  or  break  his  wiqde; 
incit amentum  enim  amoris  miisica ;  for  musick  enchants,  as 
Menander  holds  ;  it  will  make  such  nielancholy  persons  mad  j 
and  the  sound  of  those  jigs  and  horn-pipes  will  not  be  re- 
moved out  of  the  ears  a  week  after.  Plato,  for  this  reason, 
forbids  musick  and  wine  to  all  yong  meii,^  because  they 
are  most  part  amorous,  7ie  ignis  addatur  igni,  lest  one  fire 
increase  another.  Many  men  are  melancholy  by  hearing 
musick;  but  it  is  a  pleasing  melancholy  that  it  causeth ;  and 

a  Comineus.  Isla  libentcr  ct  magna  cum  voluptate  speftarc  soleo.  Et 

scioteilleccbrishiscecaptum  iri,  ct  insuper  tvipudiaturutn  :  baud  dubie  deniukebere. 
«  In  musicis  supra  omnem  fidem  capior  et  obleftor ;  choreas  libentissime  aspicio; 
pulchrarum  feminarura  venustate  detineor :  otiari  inter  has  solutus  curis  possuii}. 
*3  De  Icgibus. 
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therefore,  to  such  as  are  discontent,  in  woe,  feare,  sorrow,  or 
dejected,  it  is  a  most  present  remedy  :  it  expells  cares,  alters 
their  grieved  mindes,  and  easelh  in  an  instant.  Otherwise, 
saith  ^Phitarch,  musica  magis  demeniat  quam  vhium  :  mu- 
sick  makes  some  men  mad  as  a  tyger ;  like  Astolphos  horn  in 
Ariosto,  or  Mercurie's  golden  wand  in  Homer,  that  made 
some  wake,  others  sleep,  it  hath  divers  effects:  and  ^  Theo- 
phrastus  right  well  prophesied,  that  diseases  were  either  pro- 
cured by  musick,  or  mitigated. 

SUBSECT.  IV. 

Mirth  and  merry  compamj ^  f aire  objects,  remedies. 

MIRTH  and  merry  company  may  not  be  separated  from 
musick,  both  concerning  and  necessarily  required  in 
this  business.  Mirth  (saith  ^Vives)  pin-gelh  the  blood,  con- 
Jirms  health,  causeth  a  fresh,  pleasing, 'aiid  fine  colour,  ])ro- 
rogues  hfe,  whets  the  wit,  makes  the  body  yong,  lively,  and 
fit  for  any  manner  of  employment.  The  merrier  heart,  the 
longer  life:  a  merry  heart  is  the  life  of  the  Jlesh  (Prov.  14. 
30)  :  Gladness  prolongs  his  dayes  (Ecclus.  30.  22)  ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  three  Salernitan  doctours,  D'.  Merryman,  D'. 

Dyet,  D'.  Quiet,  ''which  cure  all  diseases  Mens  hilar  is, 

requies,  ^noderata  diceta.  "  Gomcsius  fprcefat.  lib.  3.  de  sal. 
gen.J  is  a  great  magnifyer  of  honest  mirth,  by  which  (saith  he) 
■we  cure  many  passions  of  the  minde,  in  our  selves,  and  i?!  our 
friends:  which  ^  Galateus  assigns  for  a.  cause  why  we  love 
merry  companions  :  and  well  they  deserve  it,  being  that  (as 
«Magninus  holds)  a  merry  companion  is  better  than  musick, 
and,  as  the  saying  is,  comes  jucundu^  in  via  pro  vehiculo,  as  a 
waggon  to  him  that  is  wearyed  on  the  way.  Jucunda  confabu- 
latio,  sales,  joci,  pleasant  discourse,  jests,  conceits,  merry- 
tales,  weZZi^z  i'eri'07-M7?i  g/o^iM/i,  (as  Petronius,  ''Pliny,  'Spon- 
danus,  ''Caelius,  and  many  good  authors  plead)  are  that  sole 
nepenthes  of  Homer,  Helena's  bowl,  Venus  girdle,  so  re- 

^  Sympos.  quESt.  5.  Musica  multos  magis  dementat  quam  vinum.  •>  Animi 

morbi  vel  a  musica  curantur  vel  inferuntur,  'Lib.  3.  de  anima.  I.a.'tiua 

purgat  sanguinem,  valetudinem  conservat,  colorem  inducit  florentem,  nitiduin,  gra- 
tum.  ^Spiritus  temperat,  calorem  excitat,  uaturalcm  virtutcm  corrobo- 

rat,  juvenile  corpus  diu  servat,  vitam  prorogat,  ingenium  acuit,  et  hominem  iic- 
gotiis  quibusllbet  aptiorem  reddit.  Schola  Salem.  «  Dum  contumclin  va- 

cant, et  festiva  lenitate  mordent,  mediocres  animi  aegritudines  sanare  soleiu,  &c. 
^Demor.  fol.  57.  Amamus  ideo  eos  qui  sunt  faceti  ct  jucundi.  «  Regim. 

sanit.  part.  2.  Nota  quod  amicus  bonus  et  dileftus  socius  narrationibus  suis  jucundii 
superatomnem  melodiam.  Lib.  21.  cap.  27.  '  Comment,  in  i.  O.dyss. 

H^.ib.  26.  c.  15. 
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nounctl  of  old  Mo  cxpcU  grlefe  and  care,  to  cause  mirih  and 
gladness  of  heart,  if  ihey  be  rightly  understood,  or  seasonably 
applyed.    In  a  word,  ^ 

''Amor,  voiuptas,  Venus,  gaudium, 
Jocus,  ludu5,  sermo  suavis,  suaviatio, 

arc  the  true  nepenthes.  For  these  causes  our  physitians  ge- 
nerally prescribe  this  as  a  principall  cngin,  to  baiter  the  walU 
ot  me  ancholy,  a  chiefe  antidote,  and  a  sufficient  cure  of  it  s&lf 
By  allmeanes  (saith  ^  Mesne)  procure  mink  io  these  men,  in 
such  things  as  are  heard,  seen,  tasted,  or  smeiled,  or  any  wan 
perceived  ;  and  let  them  have  all  enticements,  and  fai  're  pro- 
mises, the  sight  of  excellent  beauties,  attires,  ornaments,  de- 
lightsome  passages,  to  distract  their  mindes  frmn  fcare  and 
sorrow,  and  such  things  on  which  they  are  so  fixed  and  intent. 
*^  Let  them  use  hunting,  sports,  playes,  jests,  merry  company, 
as  Rhasis  prescribes,  which  will  not  let  the  minde  he  molested, 
a  cup  of  good  drink  now  and  then,  hear  mnsick,  and  have 
such  companions  with  whom  they  are  especially  delighted, 
^  merry  tales  or  toyes,  drinking,  singing,  dancing,  ^and  ivhatso- 
cver  else  may  procure  mirth :  and  by  no  mcanes,  saith  Guiane- 
xius,  suffer  them  to  be  alone.  Benedlctus  Victorius  Faventinus, 
3n  his  Empericks,  accompts  it  an  especial  I  remedy  against  me- 
lancholy, ^to  hear  and  see  singing,  dancing,  maskers,  mum- 
mers, to  converse  with  such  merry  fellowes,  and  faire  maids. 
For  the  beauty  of  a  woman  cheareth  the  countenance,  Ecclus. 
36.  22.  sBeauty  alone  is  a  soveraign  remedy  against  fcare, 
griefe,  and  all  melancholj^fits;  a  charm,  as  Peter  de  la  Seine  and 
many  other-writers  affirm,  a  banquet  it  self;  he  gives  instance 
3n  discontented  Menelaiis  that  was  so  often  freed  by  Helena's 
faire  face:. and  ''Tullie  f3  Tusc.J  cites  Epicurus  as  a  chiefe 
patron  of  this  tenent.  To  expell  griefe,  and  procure  pleasance,^ 
sweet  smells,  good  dyet,  touch,  taste,  embracing,  singing, 
dancing,  sports,  playes,  and,  above  the  rest,  exquisite  beauties, 
fjuihus  ocali  jucunde  moventur  et  animi,  are  most  powerful! 


'  Homericum-  illud  nepenthes,  quod  mccrorem  tollir,  ct  cuthymiam  et  hilari- 
tatem  parit.  Plaut.  Bacch.  Desgritud.  capitis.  Omni  niodogcncret 

Jactitiam  in  iis,  de  iis  quas  audiuntur  et  videutur,  aut  odorantur,  aut  gustantur,  aut 
quocunque  modo  sentiri  possunt,  ct  aspeftu  formarnm  multi  dccoris  et  ornatus,  et 
negotiationc  jucunda,  et  hlandientibus  ludis,  et  promissis  distrahantur  eorum 
animi,  de  re  aliqua  quam  timent  ct  dolent.  'Utantur  venationibus,  ludis, 

jocis,  amicoi  um  consortiis,  quae  non  sinunt  animum  turbari,  vino  et  cantu  ct  loci 
xnutatione,  et  biberia,  et  gaudio,  ct  quibus  pra:cipue  dcleftantur.  '  Piso  : 

Ex  fabulis  et  ludis  quanrenda  delfftatio.  His  vcrsetur  qui  maxiine  gr?ti  si>nt : 
cantus  et  chorea  ad  la:titiam  prosunt.  ^  Prascipue  valct  ad  cxpcllcndam 

mclancholiam  stare  in  cantibus,  ludis,  et  sonls,  ct  habitare  cum  familiaribus,  et 
prscipue  cum  puellis  jucundis.  8  Par,  5.  de  avocamentis  lib.  de  absolvcndo 

luftu.  Corporum  complexus,  cantus,  ludi,  form^,  &c. 
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meanes ;  olvia  forma,  to  meet,  or  sec  a  faire  maid  pass  by,  or 
to  be  in  company  wilh  her.  He  found  it  by  experience,  and 
made  good  U3e  of  if  in  his  own  person,  if  I'iutarc.h  belye  him 
noi  ;  for  he  reckons  up  the  names  of  sonie  more  elegant  peeces, 
^  Leontia,  Boedina,  Hedicia,  Nicedia,  that  were  frequently  seen 
in  Epicurus  garden,  and  very  finniHar  in  his  house.  Neither 
did  he  try  it  himself  alone ;  but,  if  we  may  gi<'e  credit  to 
^Athenaeus,  he  practised  it  upon  others:  For,  when  a  sad  and 
sick  pati-nt  wa?  broutibt  uuto  him  to  he  cured,  he  laid  him  on 
a  doivn  bed,  crowned  with  a  garland  of  siveet-sjnelliag flowers, 
in  a  faire  perfumed  closet  delicatehj  set  out;  and,  after  a  potion 
or  two  of  good  drink  ivhich  he  administred,  he  brought  in  a 
heautifull  ijong  "wench  that  could  play  upon  a  kite,  sing  and 
dance,  t^c.  TuIHe  (3  Tiisc.J  scoffes  at  Epicurus  for  this  his 
prophane  physick  (as  well  he  deserved)  ;  and  yet  Phavorinus 
and  Stobseus  highly  approve  of  it.  Most  ofour  looser  physitians, 
in  some  cases,  to  such  parties  especially,  allow  of  this;  and  all 
ftf  them  will  have  a  melancholy,  sad,  and  discontented  person, 
make  frequent  use  of  honest  sports,  companies,  and  recrea- 
tions, et  incitandos  ad  Venerem  (as  ^  Rodericus  a  Fonseca  will) 
aspectii  et  contactu  piilcherrimanim  fceminarum  ;  to  be  drawn 
to  such  consorts,  whether  they  will  or  no;  not  to  be  an  auditour 
only,  or  a  spectatour,  but  sometimes  an  actor  himself.  Dulce 
est  desipere  in  loco;  to  play  the  fool  now  and  then,  is  not 
amiss;  there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  Grave  Socrates  would 
be  merry  by  fits,  sing,  dance,  and  take  his  liquor  too,  or  else 
Theodoret  belyes  him;  so  would  old  Cato;  '^TuUie  by  his 
own  confession,  and  the  rest.  Xenophon,  in  his  Sympos. 
brings  in  Socrates  as  a  principal  actor;  no  man  merrycr  than 
himself;  and  sometimes  he  would  h'ide  a  cock  horse  with  his 
children, 

 equitare  in  arnndine  longa 

though  Alcibiades  scoffed  at  him  for  it;  and  well  he  mijrht; 
for  now  and  then  (saith  Plutarch)  the  most  vertuous,  honest, 
and  gravest  men  will  use  feasts,  jests,  and  toyes,  as  we  do  sawce 
to  our  meats.    So  did  Scipio  and  Lselius, 

s  Quin,  ubi  se,  a  vulgo  et  scena,  in  secreta  remorant 
Virtus  Scipiadae  et  mitis  sapientia  Lseli, 

»  Circa  hortos  Epicuri  frequentes.  tDypnosonh.  lib.  10.  Coronavit  flori<3o 

serto  incendens  odores,  in  culcitra  plumea  coliocavit  dulciciilam  potionem  propinaus 
psakriam  adduxit,  &c.  c  ut  rcclinata  suaviter  in  ledum  puclla,  &c. 

Tom,  2.  constrlt.  85.  «Epist.  fam.  lib.  7.  '22.  epist.  Heri  domum,  bene 

potu.s  seroque  rcdieram.  f  Valer.  Max.  cap.  8.  lib.  8.  Interposita  arundiue 

crunbus  suis,  cuni  filiis  ludens,  ab  Alcibiade  risus  est.  e  Kor. 
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Nugari  cum  lllo,  et  discincti  ludere,  donee 
Decoqueretur  olus,  soliti  

Valorous  Scipio  and  gentle  La^lius, 
Removed  from  the  scene  and  rout  so  clamorous, 
Were  wont  to  recreate  themselves,  their  robes  laid  by. 
Whilst  supper  by  tlie  cook  was  making  ready. 

Machiavel,  in  the  8  book  of  his  Florentine  history,  gives  thi.-: 
note  of  Cosmus  Medices,  the  wisest  and  gravest  man  of  his 
time  in  Italy,  that  he  would    now  and  tlien  play  ihe  musi 
egregious  fool  in  his  carriage,  and  was  so  much  given  to 
jesters,  players,  and  childish  sports,  to  rnake  himself  merry y 
that  he  that  should  hut  consider  his  gravity  cn  ihe  one  pari, 
his  folly  and  lightness  on  ihe  other,  ivould  surely  say,  there 
were  two  distinct  persons  in  him.    Now,  me  thinks  he  did 
well  in  it,  though  ^  Salisburiensis  be  of  opinion  that  magi- 
strates, senatours,  and  grave  men,  should  not  descend  to  lighter 
sports,  ne  respub,  hidere  vidtatur ;  but,  as  Themistocies, 
still  keep  a  slei  n  and  constant  carriage.    I  commend  Cosmus 
Medices,  and  Castruccius  Castrucanus,  than  whom  Italy  never 
knew  a  worthier  captain,  another  Alexander,  if 'Machiavel  do 
not  deceive  us  in  his  life  :  when  a  friend  of  his  reprehended 
him  for  dancing  leside  his  dignity  (belike  at  some  cushion 
dance)  he  told  him  again,  qui  sapit  interdiu,  vix  unquam  noctu 
desipit ;  he  that  is  wise  in  the  day,  may  dote  a  little  in  the 
night.    Paulas  Jovius  relates  as  much  of  Pope  Leo  Decimus, 
that  he  was  a  grave,  discreet,  stay'd  man,  yet  sometimes  most 
free,  and  too  open  in  his  sports.    And  'tis  not  altogether 
^  unfit  or  mis-beseeming  the  gravity  of  such  a  man,  if  that 
decorum  of  time,  place,  and  such  circumstances,  be  observed. 
'  Misce  stultitiam  consiliis  Irevem  :  and,  as  ^he  said  in  an 
epigram  to  his  wife,  I  would  have  every  man  say  to  himself^ 
or  to  his  friend, 

Moll  once  in  pleasant  company,  by  chance 
I  wisht  that  you  for  company  would  dance  : 
Which  you  refus'd,  and  said,  your  yeares  require. 
Now,  matron-like,  both  manners  and  attire. 
Well,  Moll,  if  needs  you  will  be  matron-like^ 
Then  trust  to  this,  I  will  thee  matron  like : 

.Hominibusfacetisctluais  puerilibus  ultra  moduih  deditus  adeo  ut  sicui  in  co 
tam  ?ravltatem  cn.nm  Icvitatem  considerare  liberet,  duas  personas  d.st.nftas  .n  eo  esse 
dTeS  ^  De  nugis  curial.  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  Mag.stratus  et  v.r.  graves  a  lud.s 

wToribns  a^cendi.  c  Machiavel.  vita  ejns.  Ab  amico  reprehensu.s,  quod 

for  all  things,  to  weep,  langh,  mouru,  aance,  Eccles.  J.  4.  ,         Hoi.  iit 
John  Harrington,  Epijr.  50. 
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Yet  so  to  you  my  Jove  may  never  lessen,  _ 
As  you,  for  church,  house,  bed,  observe  this  lesson  : 
Sit  in  the  church  as  solemn  as  a  Saintj 
No  deed,  word,  thought,  your  due  devotion  taint: 
Vaile,  if  you  will,  your  head  ;  your  soule  reveal 
To  him  that  only  wounded  soules  can  heal. 
Ee  iu  ray  house  as  busie  as  a  bee. 
Having  a  sting  for  every  one  but  me; 
Buzzing  in  every  corner,  gathering  hony  : 
\  Let  nothing  waste,  that  costs  or  yeeldeth  mony. 

^  And,  when  thou  seest  my  heart  to  mirth  incline. 
Thy  tongue,  wit,  blood,  warm  with  good  cheer  and  wine: 
Then  of  sweet  sports  let  no  occasion  scape, 
]But  be  as  wanton,  toying,  as  an  ape. 

Those  old  Greeks  had  iht'n  Lnlenllam  Beam,  goddess  of 
Pleasance,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  instructed  from  Lycurgus, 
<lid  Deo  Risui  sacriJicarCy  after  their  wars  especially,  and  iii 
■  times  of  peace ;  which  was  used  in  Thessaly,  as  it  appears  by 
that  of  c  Apuleius,  who  was  made  an  instrument  of  their 
daughter  himself ;  ^  because  laughter  and  merriment  was  to 
season  their  lahours  and  modester  life. 

«  Risus  enim  Divum  atque  hominum  est  asterna  voluptas. 

Princes  use  jesters,  players,  and  have  those  masters  of  revels 
jn  their  courts.  The  Romans,  at  every  supper,  (for  they  had 
no  solemn  dinner)  used  musick,  gladiators,  jesters,  &c.  as 
f  Suetonius  relates  of  Tiberius,  Dion  of  Commodus;  and  so 
xlid  the  Greeks.  Besides  musick,  in  Xenophon's  Sympos, 
Philippus  ridendi  ariifex,  Philip,  a  jester,  was  brought  to 
make  sport.  Paukis  Jovius,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  his- 
tory, hath  a  pretty  digression  of  our  Englisii  customes,  which 
howsoever  some  may  misconster,  I,  for  my  part,  will  inter- 
pret to  the  best.  S  The  whole  nation,  beyond  all  other  mortal 
meUf  is  mosi  given  to  hanqiieting  and  feasts  ;for  they  prolong 
them  many  hours  together,  ivith  dainty  cheer,  exquisite 
musick,  and  facete  jesters  ;  and  afterwards  they  fall  a  dancing 
and  courting  their  mistrisses,  till  it  be  late  in  the  night, 
Volaterran  gives  the  same  testimony  of  this  island,  commend- 
ing our  jovial  manner  of  entertainment,  and  good  mirth  ;  and 
me  thinks  he  saith  well  ;  there  is  no  harm  in  it;  long  may 
they  use  it,  and  all  such  modest  sports.  Ctesias  reports  of 
,a  Persian  k-ing,  that  had  150  maids  attending  at  his  table,  to 

•Lucretia  to  to  sis  licet  usque  die,  Thaida  nocte  volo.  •'Lil.  Giraldus, 

hist.  deor.  Syntag.  1.  =  Lib.  2.  de  aur.  as.  "J  Eo  quod  risus  essec 

laboris  et  modcsti  victus  condimentum.  '  Calcag.  epig.  f  Cap.  6L  In 

deliciifi  -habuit  scurras  et  adulatores.  g  Universa  gens  supra  mortales  cKteros 

conviviorum  studiosissima.  Ea  cnim  per  varias  ct  exquisitas  dapcs,  interimsitis 
musicis  et  joculatoribus,  in  multas  sjepius  horas  cxtrahuut,  ac  subindc  prodactis 
choreis  ct  amonbus  foeminarum  indulgent,  &.c. 
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play,  sing,  and  dance  by  turns;  and  "  Lil.  Giraldus  of  an 
li^gyptian  prince,  that  kept  nine  virgins  still  lo  wait  npon  him, 
and  those  of  most  excellent  feature,  and  sweet  voyces  which 
iiflerwards  gave  occubion  to  the  Greeks  of.  that  fiction  of  the 
nme  muses.  The  king  of  ^Ethiopia  in  Africk,  most  of  our 
Astatick  princes  have  done  so,  and  do  j  ihose  Sophies, 
Wogors,  larkes,  &c.  solace  themselves  after  supper  amongst 
their  queens  and  concubines,  qiice  juaimdioris  ohlectumehti 
caussa  ("saith  mme  author)  coram  rege  psallere  el  sallrire 
comiieveranl  l  inking  great  pleasure  to  see  and  hear  them  sine' 
and  dance.  This  and  many  such  meanes,  to  exhilarate  the 
heart  of  men,  have  been  still  practised  in  all  ages,  as  knowincr 
there  IS  no  better  thing  to  the  preservation  of  mans  life,  Whal 
shall  I  say  then,  but  to  every  melancholy  man, 

*  Utere  convivis  non  tristibus  ;  utere  amicis, 
Quos  nugae  et  risus  et  joca  salsa  juvant. 

,  Feast  often,  and  use  friends  not  still  so  sad. 
Whose  jests  and  merriments  may  make  thee  glad. 

Use  honest  and  chast  sports,  scenical  shewes,  playes,  games  ; 

^Accedantjuven unique  cbori,  mistaeque  puelloe. 

And,  as  Marsilius  Ficinus  concludes  an  epistle  to  Bernard 
Canisianus  and  some  other  of  his  friends,  will  I  this  tract  to 
all  good  students  ;  Live  merrily ,  0  my  friends,  free  from 
cares,  perplexity,  anguish,  griefe  of  minde;  live  merrily ; 
Isetltiae  coslum  vos  creavit:  ^  again  arid  again  I  request  yoji  to 
le  merry,  if  any  thing  trouble  your  hearts,  or  vex  your 
suules,  neglect  and  contemn  it ;  e  let  it  pass.  ^  And  this  I 
enjoyn  yon,  not  as  a  divine  alone,  hit  as  a  physitian;  for, 
without  this  mirth,  which  is  the  life  and  quintessence  of 
physick,  medicines,  and  whatsoever  is  used  and  applyed  to 
prolong  the  life  of  man,  is  dull,  dead,  and  of  no  force, 
D?.im fata  sinunt,  vivite  Iceti  (Seneca) :  I  say  be  merry: 

'  Nec  lusibus  virentem 
Vidueraus  banc  juventam. 

■  Syntag,  dc  Musis.  *  Athenxus,  lib.  12  ct  14.    Assiduis  mulieriim  vocibits, 

cantuque  symphonlaz  palatlum  Persarum  regis  totum  pcrsonabat.  Jovius,  hist.  lib.  18. 
'  Eobanus  Hessus.  ^  Fracastorius,  «  Vivite  ergo  Ixti,  O  amici ;  procul 

ab  anpustia,  vivite  Ixti.  Iterum  precor  et  obtestor,  vivite  liti :  illud,  quod 

,cor  urit,  negligite.  8  Lactus  in  prccsens  animus  quod  ultra  oderit  curare.  Hor. 

He  wns  both  saccrdos  et  medicus.  Ha:c  autcm  non  tarn  ut  sacerdos,  amici, 

mando  vobis,  quam  ut  medicus;  nam  absque  hac  una  tamquam  medicinarum 
vita,  medicinac  omncs  ad  vitam  producendam  adhibita:  moriuntur :  vivite  la:li. 
•  Locchaeus  Anacrcon. 
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It  was  Tiresias  the  prophets  counscll  to  aMenippus,  that  tra- 
velled all  the  world  over,  even  down  to  hell  it  self,  to  seek 
content,  and  his  last  ftirewell  to  Menippus,  to  be  merry. 

Contemn  ike  world  (saith  he)  and  count  all  that  is  in  it 
vanity  and  toyes  :  this  only  covet  all  thy  life  long  /  he  not 
curious,  or  over  solicitmis  in  any  thing,  hut  with  a  well  com- 
posed and  contented  estate  to  enjoy  thy  self,  and  ahove  all 
things  to  he  merry. 

Si  Mimnermus  uti  censet,  sine  amore  joclsquc 
Nil  estjucundum,  vivas  iu  amore  jocisque. 

Nothing  better,  (to  conclude  with  Solomon  Eccles.  3.  22.) 
than  that  a  man  should  rejoyce.in  his  affaires.  'Tis  the  same 
advice  which  every  physitian  in  this  case  rings  to  his  patient, 
as  ^Capivaccius  to  his:  avoid  over  much  study  and  pertur- 
lations  of  the  minde,  and,  as  much  as  in  thee  lyes,  live  at 
hearts  ease:  Prosper  Calenus  to  that  melancholy  cardinal 
Caesius,  ^amidst  thy  serious  studies  and  husiness,  use  jests  and 
conceits,  playes  and  toyes,  and  whatsoever  else  may  recreate 
thy  minde.  Nothing  better  than  mirth  and  merry  company  in 
this  malady.  ^  It  hegins  with  sorrow  (saith  Montanus) :  if 
must  be  expelled  with  hilarity. 

But  see  the  mischiefe ;  many  men,  knowing  that  merry- 
company  is  the  only  medicine  against  melancholy,  will  there- 
fore neglect  their  business,  and  m  another  extream,  spend  all 
their  dayes  among  good  fellowes  in  a  tavern  or  an  ale-house, 
and  know  not  otherwise  how  to  bestow  their  time  but  in 
drinking;  malt-worms,  men-fishes,  or  water-snakes,  qui 
libuiit  solum  ranarum  more,  nihil  comedentes,  like  so  many 
frogs  in  a  puddle.  'Tis  their  sole  exercise  to  eat,  and  drink  ; 
to  sacrifice  to  Volupia,  Rumina,  Edulica,  Potina,  Mellona,  is 
all  their  religion.  They  wish  for  Philoxenus  neck,  Jupiter's 
trinoctium,  and  that  the  sun  would  stand  still  as  in  Joshua's 
time,  to  satisfie  their  lust,  that  they  might  dies  noctesque  per- 
grcecari  et  hihere.  Flourishing  wits,  and  men  of  good  parts, 
good  fashion,  and  good  worth,  basely  prostitute  themselves  to 

•  Lucian.  Necyomantia.  Tom.  2,  Omnia  mundana  nugas  jestima.  Hoe 

solum  tota  vita  persequere,  ut,  praesentibus  bene  compositis,  mininie  curiosus,  aut 
ulla  in  resolicitus,  q'uam  plurimum  potes  vitam  hiiarem  traducas.  «  Hildes- 

_heim,  spicil.  2,  dc  Mauia  fol.  161.  Studia  literarum  et  animi  perturbationes  fugiat, 
et  quantum  potest,  jucunde  vivat.  Lib.  de  ati  a  bile.  Oravioribus  ciiris  ludos 

et  facetias  aliquando  interpone,  jocos,  et  quae  soient  aiiimum  lelaxare.  «  Consil, 

30.  Mala  valetudo  aucta  ct  contracta  cit  tristitia,  ac  propterca  cxhilaratione  animi 
r?inovenda.  '  Alhen.  dipnosoph.  lib.  1.  \ 
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every  rogues  coir.pnny,  to  take  tobacco  and  drink,  to  rore 
ami  sing  bcurrile, songs  in  base  places. 

"  Ir.venics  aiiquem  cum  p'ercussorf^  jacentem, 
PennisUim  nauiis,  aut  I'uribus,  aut  fugilivis: 

Which  Thomas  Erastus  objects  to  Paracelsus,  that  he  would 
lye  drinking  all  day  long  with  car-men  and  tapsters  in  a 
brothel-house,  is  too  frequent  amongst  us,  with  men  of  belter 
note:  like  Tiniocreon  of  Rhodes,  multa  bibens,  et  mulla 
vorans,  they  drown  their  wits,  seeth  their  brains  in  ale, 

consume  their  fortunes,  lose  their  time,  weaken  their  tem- 
peratures, contract  filthy  diseases,  rheumes,  dropsies,  calen- 
tures, tremor,  get  swoln  juglars,  pimpled  red  faces,  sore  eys, 
Sec.  heat  their  livers,,  alter  their  complexions,  spoyl  their 
stomachs,  overthrow  their  bodies,  (for  drink  drowns  more 
than  the  sea  and  all  the  rivers  that  fall  into  it) — meer  funges 
and  casks — confound  their  soules,  suppress  reason,  go  from 
Scylla  to  Charybdis,  and  use  that  which  is  an  help,  to  their 
undoing. 

Quid  refert,  morbo  an  ferro  pereamve  ruina  ? 

*  When  the  black  prince  went  to  set  the  exil'd  king  of  Castile 
into  his  kingdome,  there  was  a  terrible  battel  fought  betwixt 
the  English\nd  the  Spanish;  at  last  the  Spanish  fled ;  the 
English  followed  them  to  the  river  side,  where  some  drowned 
themselves  to  avoid  their  enemies,  the  rest  were  killed.  Now 
tell  me  what  difference  is  between  drowning  and  killing  ?  As 
good  be  melancholy  still,  as  drunken  beasts  and  beggers.^ 
Company,  a  sole  comfort,  and  an  only  remedy  to  all  kinde  of 
discontent,  is  their  sole  miserie  and  cause  of  perdition.  As 
Hermione  lamented  in  Euripides,  malcB  imdieres  mefecerunt 
malum,  evil  company  niarr'd  her,  may  they  justly  complain, 
bad  companions  have  been  their  bane.  For,  ^  ni'alus  malum 
vult,  ut  sit  sui  iimilis  ;  one  drunkard  in  a  company,  onetheef, 
one  whoremaster,  will,  by  his  good  will,  make  all  the  rest  as 
bad,  as  himself ; 


Et  si 


Nocturnes  jures  te  formidare  vapores, 

be  of  what  complexion  you  will,  inclination,  love  or  hate,  be 
it  good  or  bad,  if  you  come  amongst  them,  you  must  do  as 

•  Tuven   Sat   8  *Hor.  '  Froissard.  hist.  lib.  1.  Hispani,  cum 

Anglorum  vire's  fJrre  non  possent,  in  fugam  se  dederunt,  &c  Prscipitcs  iQ  fluviuia 
$e  dtdcrunt,  ne  in  hfcjtiium  manus  vcnircnt.      ^  Tcr,      *  nor. 
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they  do ;  yea,  » though  it  be  to  the  prejudice  of  your  health, 
you  must  drink  vetienuin  pro  vino.  And  so,  like  grass-hop- 
pers, whilst  they  sing  over  their  cups  all  summer,  they  starve 
in  winter;  and,  for  a  little  vain  merriment,  shall  finde  a 
sorrowful  reckoning  in  the  end. 
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